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INTRODUCTION 


General— (Centua as an institution— object of the present oensus>— Census Calemlar— 
(Operational time schedule and strict adheranoe to it) — Houaenumbering and House* 
li8tins-(Population count with reference to habitation — Pielude to the final phase at 
enumeration)— Recruitment of Census Agency and Training-(Enumerators as the canvas* 
sing agency and their selection— Supervisors and Charge Superintendents-Theoretical and 
sample census training — Method of training and its sequence — Surmounting of last- 
minute difBculties)-Actiial Count — (Duration —Reference Date— Check-round)— Poet 

Enumeration Check — (Object, Method and Result)— Block Maps-(Preparation of notional 
maps)— Census Divisions —(Main divisions in relation to districts, subdivisions and police 
stations — Enumerator’s blocks --Supervisor's Orcles— Charge Superintendent's Charges — 
Formation of ad hoc blocks for housenumbering and finalisation on the basis of house- 
list population— Accuracy and completeness of block divisions)— Terntorial Changes— 
(Formation of the district of United Mikir and North Cachar Hills— Constitution of 
the separate State of Nagaland — Exclusion of NEFA from Assam Proper for Census 
purposes— Cession of a strip of territory to Bhutan)— Location Code H Utility and ele- 
ments of Location Code — Code numbers in full)— Urban Areas— (Established towns — 
Declaration of new towns having urban characteristics) Quality of Census Agency— 
(Understanding of the concept of census questionnaires Effect of training — Mistakes in 
the returns for the enumeration slips and the houselist — Non-receipt of block maps— 
Difficulties in the categorisation of land — Household industry)- Individual Schedule — 
(Salient features --Suggestions for modification /addition)— Houselist, Household Schedule 
and Individual Slip — (Facsimiles)— Post Enumeration (^heck —(Selection of blocks on a 
random sampling basis — Errors in population count — Overall undercount —Comparison 
with the 1951 Census— Conduct of post enumeration check m the 1961 Census)— Central 
Printing and Distribution —(iVifJing of forms and instructions by Government of India 
Presses — ^Printing of instructions in regional languages by Assam Government Press — 
Distribution and leoeipt of all forms and instructions ahead of time)— Conclusion (an 
attempt to weigh and criticize)— Acknowledgements pp. . 

CHAPTER 1 

INTRODUCING THE STATE 

Introducing the State (Physical geography of Assam and^ area— Administrative divisions 
and census iinits>— Definition of Village and Town (Cadastral Villages in the plains — 
Villages in the hills— Towns in the 1961 Census — Differences from previous ddhiitions 
of towns)— Rural/Urban Population (increase of population from 1901 to 1961— Fereent* 
age of urban population in different States)— Changes in jurisdiction of Superintendefit 
of Census Operations and area of districts from 1901 to 1961 (Reasons for variations— 
Changes in the jurisdictions — ^Number of inhabited villages— Area of districts)— Brief 
account of changes in the area of the State of Assam and its districts from 1901 to 1961 
(Assam Proper— Exclusion of NEFA for Census purposes — ^Frontier Tracts of BaUpara 
and Sadiya — Mishmi Hills— Abor Hills— Formation of United Mikir A North Caciiar 
Hills— Cession of territory to Bhutan— Constitution of Nagaland)— Populatioii aecoiding 
to Houselist, Provisional Total and Final Tabulation — ^River System (Brahmaputia— New 
Bridge— Tributaries— Origin of the name — Brahmakund — ^Majuli island — Umananda — 
jpaiak and its tributaries)— Mounttin System (NEFA and Eastern Himalayas — ^Barail 
ranges— Blizo HiUs— Shillong Plateau— S&iillong Peak and the Kyllang Rock— Gaso Hills 
and Mount Nokrrit— Hills of the Plains)— CHinatc, Rainfall and Temperatuie (FMimi- 
nary remarks on dimaie, temperatoie and lainfuB— Cherrapunji and Mawiymim)— 
Foiesti— (Reserve and PfOleeted Porestt— Unefaesified Slate Poreete)— WU Life — 
(Ragbiagi WUd Sanctuary— Manas Oamss Suicinary— Sooai Rppa WOd LHs 

Oanmpani 8Micluary>-->Soil— (Oepop^ digiacteiistics— Districl^^ sell 
Agricstor and Land UcttisHfost-CAvaBahilR^ of lend mmmUen muMliii JMIIltpIty 
df data cnBedei reneti and sMftli^ cuitivi^on— Areas not tvs tt ib l e tm 
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Uncultivated lands-— Fallow land— Total cropped area and the crop pattern)— Irrigation 
—(Crops dependent upon rain— Small Irrigation channels in hills— Area irrigated by 
Government sources— Irrigation in tribal areas)— Productivity — (Fertility of Brahma- 
putra Valley— Crops in Cachar— Agriculture in hills)— Main crops other than tea — 
Paddy— Potatoes, etc.— Jute)— Quality or farming— Geology and minerals— (Sources of 
data — Geological history and succession — ^Precambrian rocks, mineral resources — Coal — 
Oil— Silliminite— Refractory clay— Fire clay, Kaolin — Glass-sand-silica rock — Gold- 
Copper— Salt— Felspar— Vermitulite — ^Flourspar — Beryl — Gypsum — Iron ore — Pyrite — 
Production of minerals — Existing minerals industries — ^Prospective industries— Cement — 
Calcium Carbide — Pottery— High Tension Insulator— Glazed stone-ware pipes— Clay re- 
fractories — Glass wares — Petro-chemicals>— Industries — (Classification of Assam's Indus- 
tries — ^Tea industry — ^Food processing — Sugar manufacturing— Textile — Metallic industry- 
Non-metallic industry — Chemical industry — ^Natural gas— Thermal power — ^Fertilizer 
plant— Cement — ^Forest-based industries-Miscellaneous industries) — ^Fisheries — (Avail- 
ability of fish— Imports and exports — Demand — Sources of fish production — ^Total catch 
of riverine fish— ‘Beel’ fish — Programme for Development)— Tribes and Castes — (Tribes 
of Assam and Tea-garden tribes — Others -Enumeration of Scheduled Tribes and 
Scheduled Castes notified by President — List of Scheduled Castes — List of Scheduled 
Tribes in the Autonomous Districts — Scheduled Tribes in the Tribal Areas other than 
Autonomous Districts — Interpretation of the President's Order — Total number of 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes) — Important Events 1951-61 — (Grtaf Earthquake 
of 1950 and its after effects — Language disturbance of July I960)- -Main Development 
Works— (Oil drilling in the Naharkatiya and Moran region— Noonmati Oil Refinery — 
Brahmaputra Bridge — Umtru-Hydel Project— Umiam Hydel Project— Essentiality of 
communication facilities-'- Health facilities — ^Establishment of District Councils) pp. 

CHAPTER H 

DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 

Part A — Distribution and Density — Introductory — Ranking in area and population (Rank of 
Assam among the States — Union Territories of India in terms of population, area and 
density) — Comparison of — Rate of annual increase, sex-ratio and density with other States 
and — Countries — Sizes of districts with high and low increase of population in India 
(Most populous and least populous districts in India — Largest and smallest districts in 
India— Districts of higher and lower percentage increase — Districts above or below 
average population and area of the district)— Concentration of population in villages 
and towns— (Population in different sizes of villages and towns of each State — ^Popula- 
tion in the villages of hills and plains of Assam— Population in the towns of Assam — 
Variation in number and size of towns and villages in the States) — Ranking of the 
districts of Assam — (Rank in terms of area /population and decade variations)— Percent- 
age change of population (High increase of population in Goalpara — ^Increase in Now- 
gong and Cachar— Abnormal increase in the United Mikir and North Cachar Hills— 
Population of police stations above or below the average of police stations— Police 
stations in the hills)— Police Station-wise density — (Density in tlie plains and hills of 
Assam— Density of police stations above or below that of the Stato— Police stations 
whose density is higher than the State average — ^Police Stations of Nowgong— Police 
Stations of Kamrup — ^Reasons for high/low density in the Brahmaputra Valley— Density 
in Cachar— Density in the hills) pp« . 

Part B— Density of Census ffoiisej^Definitions- (Census house and Census housdiold— 
Percentage of houses to households in rural^rban area8)-^Den8ity of Rural Census 
Houses— (Occupied Census houses— Households and their density in rural and urban 
areas)— Density of urban Census Houass— (Distribution of bou^olds according to 
rooms occupied in GauhatL Shillong and Dibrugarh-Character of towns of Assam)— 
Distribution of urban housesr-(Houses in the towns of Assam according to use— Popi^- 
tion, area and houses in ShiUong, Gauhati and D&brugaib)^ . . . pp. . 

Parr C— Orowili of Popiilarlon— Orowdi of Populatton hi tihe last 60 years— (Decade varia- 
tion and percentage decade variation of popidalion)— Growtii of Population Ptdke 
Station-wise— <Polke Stations as units fbr disc u ss ion - - P olioe stations which show he- 


Pages. 


9-43 


45-J9 
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CKiie more than the aveniie of the Slate-*HltfM pemiUie incfeiM in Dhem^ 
police station— Rural Population in Jhalukbari, Dtghoi police atations and Turn. Per- 
centage increase of urban population in certain police statioiit— Reaaoni for the high 
rate of increase) — Decrease of population in certain areas— (Sadiya Police Station and 
Mauza 1— Effect of the 1950 Earthquake on Sadiya— Stuffing cultivation in Oaro Hills— 
Poor increase of population in Tarabari police station). . . . . pp. . 

Part Ih-Natural Growth of popu/a/Zoit— Calculation of inter-censal increase — Registration of 
births and deaths— Fertility Survey— Birth and death rates in different States— Birth 
rates in foreign countries — Net migration — Duration of residence — Immigrants into 
Assam — Birth-place statistics — Emigration to other States — Birth-place statistics of 
Muslim immigrants— Population of Scheduled Tribes and their natural increase . pp. 

THE URBAN POPULATION 

CHAPTER HI 

Definition — (Urban areas from 1911 to 1951 — Urban characteristics of the 1961 Census — 
Exception of Lala town — Mawlai and Sualkuchi)— Declassification of Reclassification 
— (Declassification of Sadiya — Changes in classification of towns — Shillong Town 
Group and Gauhati)— New Towns of 1961 — Difficulties in assessment of areas of 
towns — (Inflation of areas by local bodies — Areas of new towns>--Town Groups — 
(Establishment of the Town Groups of Shillong and Digboi— Population and boundaries 
of the Shillong Town Group — Geographical distribution of Shillong and Digboi Town 
Groups — Shillong Town Group— Digboi Town Group) — Growth of Towns 1901-61— 
Clusters of Conurbation —(Clusters of towns — Greater Gauhati and others — Growth of 
Zones of conurbation) — Functional classification of Towns and Town Groups. (Func- 
tional characteristics of towns — Industrial Towns — ^Trade and Commercial Towns — Pre- 
dominant characteristics of Gauhati and Shillong) — Proportion between urban and 
general population — Distribution of population by class of towns— Progress of popula- 
tion in towns classified according to characlgr — (Incline of population in certain towns) 
Industrial Towns (Fluctuation of population in industrial towns) —Immigration into 
towns and its effect (Immigration into towns of Assam — Immigration into Gauhati and 
Shillong>— Educational levels among migrants by age-groups and sex ratio— {Immigrants 
into Shillong and Gauhati by age-group and educational levels— Effect of immigration 
on Shillong and Gauhati — Migrants into Shillong and Gauhati by sex— Migrants into 
Shillong and Gauhati by birth-place, sex and sex-ratio — Non-workers in Shillong Town 
Group and Gauhati)— Sex-ratio in Urban Areas — (Sex distribution in different types of 
towns 1901-61 — Population by sex and age-group in different types of towns — Popula- 
tion by sex and age-group in Shillong and Gauhati — ^Sex-ratio district-wise in urban 
areas by age-groups — ^Sex ratio according to the activities and educational levels)— 
Workers and Non-workers in urban areas — (Non-workers by age-group, sex and type 
of activity — district-wise-Unemployed population "per 1,000 Non-workers — Unemployed 
by educational levels, age-groups and sex— working populatiOT by literacy and type of 
activity)— Languages-^Proportion of predominant languages in Assam -Distribution of 
predominant languages In districts)— Changes in classification of towns 1901-61 pp. 

CHAPTER IV 

THE RURAL POPULATION 

Part A — Preliminary iteifiarifcf— Utility of Rural/ Urban StatisticB — Definitions— {Rural and 
Urban duuacteiistics— Towns A Villages)— ViDagos in ancient India— Villages Today- 
Settlement Pattontt— (Rights of land in the plaint— Rights of land in the hiBt— -VilUges 
in dUbeent ^ States)— inhabUed and Unhdiabited Villages-— Qn dilfeient States— 
definition of uninhabited viMagfi Dietrict-wise kikabited and uninhabited viUagee in 
Assam— Comparison of hdiabitad villages in Assam between 1961 and 1951)— Definition 
of a viBage— (Contiast b etw een vilages of the piains and of the hills-^tfinanenl 
settlement system)— Fopnlation ranges (ft opostton of raidents in viUages by. class- 
range in different Statea and wMhin dimklB of Assam— Proportion of residanis in 
vmagas classified accQidli« to pepnintion in sebeted district Cram 1901 to tf01>- 
Road mileage— (Road per lAOO eq. mfies of tenitory R oa d osikage and mad dantfig 
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Pmt B^Distrihution of Population among the Villages classified by size — ^Distribution by 
class-range— (Villages classified by population— Distribution of IfiOO villages by class- 
range— Changes in density of population in villages by class-range from 1931 to 1961 
in selected districts — Comparison between villages with a population of over 2,000 and 
of towns with a population of less than 5/)00)— Distribution of Woricers (category-wise) 
and Non-workers— (Proportion of workers category-wise and non-workers— Police 
Stations which show abnormal distribution than the State rural average) . pp. 

CHAPTER V 

MIGRATION 

Concept of migration— (Determination of migration by place of birth — Limitations in record- 
ing birth-place — ^Place of birth of migrants from East Pakistan — Migration from other 
States — Migration within the State — Question on migration and instructions for filling 
up)— Types of migration — (Rural to Rural, Rural to Urban, Urban to Urban, Urban 
to Rural)— Extent of migration — CTotal number of migrants from other States and all 
parts of the world — Muslim immigrants from East Pakistan) — Inter-district migration — 
(Movement of population within the same district and duration of residence — Rural to 
Rural migration within the State but outside the district of birth and duration of resi- 
dence — Rural to Urban migration within Assam but outside the district of birth and 
duration of residence — Inter-district migration trend 1921-61 — ^Immigrants into Goalpara 
and Cachar — Migrants to Danang and Lakhimpur — Migrants to Hills)— Migration to 
Shillong and Gauhati — Migration of foreign nationals — (Pakistani nationals — ^Nepalis — 
U.K. nationals)— Migration from other States from 1921 to 1961 — (Percentage of mig- 
rants in each ^strict from 1921 to 1961 — Recording of birth place in respect of immi- 
grants from East Bengal/Paki8tan>-*-Sex ratio among immigrants and language returns 
(Females per 1,000 males in rural and urban areas among immigrants and natural 
population — Sex ratio among inunigrants from adjacent States — Immigrants from other 
States — ^Immigrants as compared to language returns)— Rural to rural migration from 
other States— Urban to urban migration from other States — Distribution of migrants 
by category of workers and non-workers— Category-wise distribution of workers and 
non-workers among inunigrants— Distribution of workers and non-workers by industrial 
category of workers and non-workers among general population and among immigrants 
from adjacent and other States — Distribution of workers and non-workers by industrial 
category among immigrants from other States) — ^Note on migration in the Eastern Border 
States by Shri S. P. Jain, Deputy Registrar General, India— (Natural increase— Census 
population in the East and West Pakistan 1951-61 — Increase of Muslims and Hindus — 
Growth rate of Muslims and Hindus— Differential growth rate of Hindus and Muslims 
in other States— Population and growth rate in eastern zone— Recorded and unrecorded 
immigration of Hindus and Muslims— Infiltration in Rajasthan— Immigrants from 
Pakistan— Net migration rate) Pp. 


CHAPTER VI 

AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS 

Definition of age— Accuracy of Age Returns— Preference for certain digits— (Opinion of 
the Census Actuary of 1921— Remarks of the 1951 Census Superintendent for Bombay— 
Mr. R. B. Vaghaiwalla's view)— Sex— Marital Status— Mis-sutement of Age— (Digital 
Preferences — Pattern of distribution of ages)— Age Pyzamidr-fSlabs of pyramids — 
Relative age distribution)— Age and Sex ratio-^Propmtion of persons in different age- 
groups in different States and selected foreign countries— Preponderance of malesr— Sex 
ratio in Assam— Reasons for low sex ratio in Assam— Sex ratio in different districts of 
Assam by age-groups— Ratio of females to make in general at birth and at death)-^Sex 
ratio in successive Censu se s (Sex ratio horn 1901 to 1961 — Trend of sex ratio in Goal- 
para— lYend in Kamnip— Trend in Dariang— Laidiimpur and Now g on g Sibsagar— Sex 
ratio in Hills— Ptoporfion of you^ age-groiqps^Maiital Status— (Dktribution among 
dUkrent marital statuses -Distribudon by marilri stains to broad age-groups^Relaiive 
Ufopoftioa of sexes to eadi marital .etalns)— Conparieon of m a r ita l statue of lest two 
decades (Peroenlage of nnmatried ags 15 and oner to 1961 and 1951— PeKentage of 
matrtol Ind widoived persons diiitog 1951-dl) . 
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COAFTER Vn 

LITERACY AND EDUCATION 

Meaning of Literacy— Standard of Education— Pkograaa of Uteiacy 1901-61— (Diatribotion 
of aex-wiae literates from 1901 to 1961 for Assam and its districts— DistrlbntiMi of 

10.000 literates among the districts of Assam from 1901 to 1961)— Rural-Urban Rteracy 
—(Proportion of rural/urban and sex-wise literates to 10,000 of total pc>pulation— 
Distribution of 10,0(X> literates in the rural and urban areas of Assam— Rulal/Urban 
literates in decreasing order of absolute number and number per 10,(N)0 in the districts of 
Assam — Distribution per 10,000 of rural/urban literates among the districts in decreas- 
ing ordei^Distribution of districts above and below the average literacy in rural/urban 
areas as a whole — Police Stations in which rural literacy is above or below the rural 
average for Assam — Police stations in which urban literacy is above or below the urban 
average for Assam) — Educational Statistics— (Average area per school— Scholars per 

1.000 population— number of scholars per school and per teacher— Total number of 

literates and educated — Percentage of literates and educated persons to population of 
age 5+ — Percentage of population in primary schools to population of age 5-14— 
Percentage of literates by sex — Percentage of school enrolment by sex — ^Percentage of 
one teacher schools to schools having more than one teacher — Percentage of boy and 
girl scholars in single teacher schools to total scholars— Percentage of villages having 
no school— Percentage of villages having one teacher schools— Percentage of villages 
having more than one teacher schools — Percentage of agricultural labourers to total 
workers -Percentage of Scheduled Tribes/ Scheduled Castes— Teacher in primary and 
junior basic schools in rural areas— Number of single and multi-teacher primary and 
junior basic schools in Assam and its districts — Sex-wise break-up of scholars in single 
and multi-teacher primary and junior basic schools— Number of villages having no 
school, having single and multi-teacher schools — Increase during 1951-61 among persons 
below matriculation and matriculation and above — Literacy by educational levels in 
Assam and its districts during 1951-61) — Unemployment (Urban areas/ Rural areas)— 
Education among Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Castes— (As compared to non- 
scheduled communities in urban and rural areas by educational levels)— Educational 
institutions — (Different types of educational institutions and students in each type in all 
districts — ^Different types of colleges) — Special enumeration of Technically Qualified 
Fbrsonnel PP> . 


CHAPTER Vm 
LANGUAGE 

Question on mother tongue— Controversies and difBcultks— (Introduction of Assamese in 
courts and schools during British regime— Controversy during 1891 Census — State of 
things between 1891-1941— Comments of Mr. R. B. Va^aiwalla, the 1951 Census Super* 
intendent— Controversy before and during 1961 Census)— List of mother tongues and 
their families— Principal languages -(Principal languages of Assam— Pnncipal languages 
in Goalpara— Kamrup, Darrang, loikhimpur, Nowgong, Sibsagar, Cachar, Garo Hills, 
United Khasi-laintia Hills, Mizo HUls and United Mikir & North Cachar Hills- 
Principal languages of the Brahmaputra Valley— Principal languages of the Hills Dis- 
tricts— Predominant languages in different regions of Assam— Number per 10,000 of 
total population speaking eadi recorded language as mother-tongue— Distribution of 
major mother tongues in different districts in 1951 and 1961 — ^Number of persons speak- 
ing major language as mother tongue in eadi district)— Bilingualism— (Distribution of 
speakers of the major mother tongues in Assam who also speak one or more subsidiary 
languages)— Sdieduled Tribes and their mother tongues— (Strength of tribal languages 
in 1961— Tribal languages that go by tribe names)— Bilingualism among Scheduled 
Tribes (Tribes whoq[ieakoneormoie languages in addition to their mother longues) pp. 


RBUOION 

Question on Religion— Popidation by relfglous cemmiinilies frem 1901 to 1961— (SOngglb 
of each eriiglons eommuaity from 1901 to 1961— Dfstrlbndon of each mm 

leiigieQs c o mi mn rfty among Ae districts 1901-61— Total popnhrtlen and deadh nriMfens 
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of Hkidut from 1901 to 1961 — ^Hindu population in all the districts in 1961 and 1951, 
its variations and sex ratio— Total population and decade variations of Muslims from 
1901 to 1961>— 'Muslim immigration (Natural increase and mean decennial growth rate) 
Opinions of Superintendent of Census Operations 1911-51 — (Immigration during 1901- 
11-- Course of events in 1911-21— Extracts from 1931 Census Report— Forecast by 
Mr. C. S. Mullan— Comments of Mr. R. B. Vaghaiwalla — Muslim immigration accord- 
ing to the land revenue reports — Results of Muslim immigration— Amendment of the 
Assam Land and Revenue Regulation, 1948— Immigrants (Expulsion from Assam, Act, 
1950— Communal incidents in Assam, February-April 1950)— Movement of Muslim 
Population into Assam during 1951-61 — (Muslim population in reconstituted Assam — 
Immigration of Muslims in different districts— Illegal immigrants)— District-wise Muslim 
population (Population in 1961 and 1951, decade variation and sex ratio — Increase of 
Muslim in Cachar district, Goalpara district, Kamrup district, Darrang district and 
Lakhimpur district)— Christians -^Progress of Christianity during 1901-61 — Number of 
Christians in North East India — District-wise Christian population along with variations 
and sex ratio during 1951-61)— Buddhists, Jains and Sikhs— Tribal Religions . pp. 

CHAPTER X 

THE WORKING POPULATION 

Questions regarding working and non-working population in 1961 Census — Instructions for 
filling up the questions on work — Classification of livelihood classes in 1951— Classifica- 
tiod of working population in 1961 — Differences in the classification of 1951 and 1961 — 
Economic concept of workers and non-workers in censuses from 1901 — Grouping of 
workers and non-workers of 190k-51 Censuses in the form of the ten industrial categories 
of 1961 — Mistakes in the recording of household industry- Difficulties in recording 
answers to economic questions — Distribution of workers according to industrial cate- 
gories for India and all States — Distribution of workers according to industrial categories 
by sex for India and all States — Distribution of population iDy sex among the Primary, 
Secondary and Tertiary Sectors of industry — Proportion of workers in the primary sec- 
tors in districts — Participation of workers in category III and the Secondary and Tertiary 
sectors— Participation of workers in the three sectors of industry — Participation of men 
in the three sectors of industry— Participation of women in the three sectors of indus- 
try— Females not at work classified by broad age-groups and type of activity — ^Working 
population of Assam of all age-groups — ^Population available and not available for work* 
ing force by sex and broad age-groups — Distribution of total working force for all ages 
in each sex and category for total, rural and urban— Working force in all age-groups 
for all categories for Total, Rural and Urban— Earners, self-supporting persons, earning 
dependents and workers classified according to the 1961 industrial categories of workers 
for 1951 and 1961— Comparative study of working force in different industrial categories 
in 1951 and 1961— Population in agriculture and prima^ sectors of industry— (Propor- 
tion of persons working at cultivation, 1951-61— Proportion of persons work^ as agri- 
cultural labourers 1951-61 — ^Distribution of workers in the Industrial Classification by 
Division, Major Group and Minor Group — Distribution of workers according to 
Natiimal Classification of Occupations by Division, Group and Family — Distribution 
of persons who principaUy work as cultivators or agricultural labourers or in house- 
hold industry but also have secondary work in any of the three categories — ^House- 
holds engaged both in cultivation and household industry and the type of industry 
(rural areas)— Household engaged in cultivation only and both in cultivation and 
Household Industry (in all areas)— Proportion of hous^olds dependent on Cultivation- 
Approximate total population dependent on cultivation— Distribution of households 
under each interest by class of land held— Distribution of interests in land for 
iiftiMjitiftid* and size of land — (Contribution of Sdicduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in 
cultivation, agricultural labour and in mining, quarrying, etc.)— Housthold industries in 
Assam — Workers in manufacturing odier fhan household industry, ocmstruction, trade 
and commeroe, transport, storage and communications and in othCT services— (Distribu- 
tUm of populaticm of eac^ sex among total workers and wcckers in industrial categories 
IV-SC— Distribution of urban population 6f cadi sex among total workers and workers 
in eatcioiies IV to DC— Concentration of educated persons in Industrial categories in 
urban areas— Participation of men and women In dBEetent branches of Mustries and 
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thdr oeciipatiaot)— Employer, employee, tingle worker, Ikmily wof!loer---OMWtioD of 
the conoepts— Adoption of the new concept ^Peinily Worken* — ^Dictribution of woiken 
in induttriel Divitiont end Mejor Oioupt among employert, employees, tingle workeie 
and family workers pp. 


CaiAPTER XI 

THE NON-WORKINO POPULATION 

Question relating to non-working population and instruction^'— Proportioti of workers and 
non-workert in rural /urban by sex and age-group in all States -Urban non-workers 
male and female — Non-workers by age-groups — Proportion of workers and non-workers 
in rural /urban by sex and age-group in all the districts of Assam— Total non-workers— 
Non-workers by age-groups and sex— Workers and non-workers in the towns of Assam 
by sex and age-group — Distribution of non-workers in urban areas by educational levels — 
Non-workers in rural areas by educational levels— Unemployed persons in urban areas— 
Unemployed in rural areas by sex and educational levels Non-workers by sex, age-group 
and type of activity — Distribution of workers and non-workers among migrants and 
Scheduled Castes /Tribes -Non-workers among Scheduled Castes by sex and educational 
levels pp. 


CHAPTER XII 

ECONOMIC TRENDS AND PROJECTIONS 
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INTRODUCTION 


Gwra/— Although this is the tenth Census 
of India, few people outside realise that the 
Census is an administrative operation of great 
dimensions, and in addition, it is a scientific 
process. The Indian Census covers one of the 
largest populations in the world and it is also 
one of the mo.st economical administrative 
operations. The Census as an institution goes 
back to 1872, but it is no longer a mere count- 
ing of heads ; it involves the extraction of in- 
formation which plays a vital part in the deter- 
mination of many of our administrative 
policies. The theory of population is in itself 
an interesting part of economics. The Cen- 
.sus helps us to test and adopt that theory to 
facts. The Census is also a statistical opera- 
tion of great value to every country. It is the 
primary source of basic national data for 
administration and for many aspects of econo- 
mic and social planning. The object of this 
Census is to collect, compile and publish de- 
mographic. economic and social data pertain- 
ing to all persons in India ; to analyse and 
appraise the composition, distribution anj 
growth of the population and to study the 
living conditions of the people. It also attempts 
a modest appraisal of the impact of the First 
and Second Five Year Plans on the State’s 
economy. 

2. Census Calendar — For every operation, 
there must be a definite time schedule. A time 
schedule for the Census Operations is also 
called a Census Calendar. According to 
Shri A. Mitra, ICS, Registrar General, India, 
the most sacred thing in the Census is the 
Census Calendar because the Census has to 
be executed on a war footing basis and so it is 
of the utmost importance tliat the time 
schedule is kept up by all those who are called 
upon to shoulder responsibility in this national 
undertaking. The time schedilles fixed in the 
Census Calendar for Assam were generally 
strictly adhered to. and in many cases, the pro- 
gj^auune was carried ahead of sdiedule. It 
was only in a few cases that foe time table 
(was delayed a little. 

3. Housenumbering aid Houseliaing — 
One of foe moat important pfeliminaiy arrange- 
meirtt for the Gei^ is foe Housenumbering 
and foe Housdistiog Operation because people 


have to be counted with reference Ip their 
habitation. In previous Censuses, hoosemim* 
bering was done, but no large^cale nttempt 
was made to prepare a comprehensive house- 
list. This time the housenumbering was 
followed by houselisting in a separate schedule 
and with a separate questionnaire. The house- 
list with instructions is repn^uced in the 
appendix. After the Houselisting Operation, 
the provisional population of Assam was 
obtained and this greatly helped me in making 
the final Census Divisions in the State. The 
data collected in the houselists were later 
coded, sorted and tabulated and a Report on 
Housing and Establishments is separately 
published as part of the series of Census Publi- 
cations for Assam. 

4. Recruitment of Census Agency aid 
Training— The enumerators who actually did 
the canvassing for the Ceasus from door to 
door were recruited mostly from among the 
school teachers, employees of big companies 
and other categories of Government servants 
who were readily available in the Census 
blocks, or as near the blocks as possible. The 
charge superintendents were appointed from 
among the gazetted officers or hightf^ non- 
gazetted officers in districts and subdivisions, 
while supervisors were selected mostly from 
among the Government servants between the 
ranks of charge superintendents and enumera- 
tors. Theoretical and sample Census training 
was given to all categories of the enumerating 
agency to ensure that the concept of the ques- 
tionnaires had been fully understood by then. 
At least two trainings for housenunibering and 
houselisting operation and about six trahrings 
for the Census count itself were given. Train- 
ing was imparted bv me. my Deputy Supe^- 
tendents of Census Operations and foe Sttdisti- 
cal Assistants at my disposal at that foM. The 
training was given to foe diarp superinten- 
dents and supervisors who again traigpd the 
enumerators. In many cases, enunmutors 
were also trained by us wherever they eould 
be collected in some central place. The train- < 
ing was found to be very usefiil because 41 
doubts and local difficulties were answered on 
the spot My oidy regret is font some sudi 
Census officiali took the woik lafher VgjMy 
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while some were transferred just before the 
enumeration leaving little time for training the 
substitutes. This difficulty was partly circum" 
vented by training more Census officials than 
were actually required in areas where sufficieni 
staff was available. 

5. Actual Count — The actual count for 

the Census was taken from February 10 to 
February 28, 1961, and the Reference 

Date was the sunrise of March 1. 1961. The 
check round was taken from March 1 to 
March S. 1961. to record births and deaths 
which might have occurred during the above 
period and also to check where there was 
omission or double-recording. 

6. Post Enumeration Check — ^The Post 
Enumeration Check was taken in April 1961 
to find out the accuracy of the enumeration. 
Elaborate instructions were given to selected 
supervisors under the guidance of selected 
charge superintendents to check where there 
was omission or duplication of counting 
in certain blocks in every police station of the 
State of Assam. In rural areas, one per cent 
of blocks and ten per cent of houses, and in 
the urban areas, two per cent of blocks and 
five per cent of houses were generally taken as 
samples for the purpo.se. The analysis by the 
Registrar General on the basis of these samples 
shows that in Assam, there was an under 
enumeration of three persons per thousand in 
the rual areas and seven persons per thousand 
in the urban areas. 

7. Block Maps— Block maps were pre- 
pared on a notional basis by every enumerator 
and charge registers were prepared for each 
Cen.sus charge consisting of about six circles 
or 30 blocks. The Deputy Commissioners and 
Subdivisional Officers were requested to send 
all such block maps to me for safe custody, 
but unfortunately in many cases, the block 
maps were not sent to me. 

8. Block Division — ^The districts. Sub- 
divisions and police stations which are well- 
established administrative divisions with 
accurate maps were taken as the main Census 
Divisions. Each police station was divided 
into blocks with about 600 persons or 120 
houses in the urban areas and 750 persons or 
ISO houses in the rural areas and each such 
block constituted an enumerator’s jurisdiction. 


A group of about 5 .enumerator’s blocks con- 
stituted a circle under a supervisor ;and a suit- 
able number of supervisor’s circles constituted 
a charge. Blocks were first divided on an ad 
hoc basis by each Deputy Commissioner or 
Subdivisional Officer and thereafter house- 
numbering was undertaken. After the house- 
numbering and houselisting, it was found that 
many such blocks contained more houses or 
more persons than the above norms. The 
formation of blocks was therefore revise.d after 
the houselisting operation and each enumerator 
was asked to prepare a notional map for his 
block to avoid overlapping. I did not receive 
any complaint about lack of accuracy or com- 
prehensiveness regarding the division of the 
State into blocks. It is also remarkable that 
the total population thrown out by the house- 
listing operation and the final enumeration 
were very close to each other and this also 
suggests that block divisions were more or less 
accurate and comprehensive enough, to cover 
the whole State. As a result of this intensive 
division of the State into blocks, the Deputy 
Commissioners. Subdivisional Officers and my 
officers found out that some areas in the remote 
interior of the State were not covered by pre- 
vious Censuses according to the testimony of 
local inhabitants. It was also discovered that 
many villages which were shown as having no 
population in 1951 have now been populated. 
During this Census, uriinhabited areas are re- 
ally only those areas which are either too 
marshy in the plains, or reserve forests and 
other forest areas in both the hills and plains 
of As.sam. Even inside reserve forests there 
are villages which have been covered by this 
Census through the agency of the forest 
officers. 

9. Territorial Changes — Between 1951 and 
1961, a new district known as the United Mikir 
and North Cachar Hills was formed by trans- 
ferring the whole of the North Cachar Hills 
subdivision from Cachar and by carving out 
1,715.9 square miles from Nowgong. 1.676.3 
square miles from Sibsa^r and 603.2 square 
miles from the Jowai subdivision of the United 
Khasi-Jaintia Hills. The total area of this 
new district is 5,892.2 square miles inclusive 
of 1,896.8 square miles (tf the North Cachar 
Hills subdivision. The areas of Cachar. Sib- 
sagar. Nowgong and United Khasi-Jaintia Hills 
districts were consequently reduced to the 
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above extent. The Naga Hills district and the 
former Tuensang division of the NEFA were 
separated from Assam in 1960 and constituted 
into a separate State known as Nagaland. 
The North-East Frontier Agency, though con- 
stitutionally part of Assam, is exclud^ from 
the coverage of the Census Operations for 
Assam proper. A strip of jungly uninhabited 
territory- measuring 32.8 square miles wa.s 
ceded to Bhutan from the Kamrup district on 
1.st September 19SI by an enactment of Parlia- 
ment. 

10. Location Code — ^Thc Location Code is 
a device to easily locate the house within the 
\ illage or town, the police station and the dis- 
trict by means of code numbers and thus save 
a lot of time in writing details of the hou.se. 
Moreover, as the enumeration was done in 
slips, and as slips had to be sorted time and 
aeuin during tabulation, the use of code num- 
bers .saved spa.e and time and also facilitat- 
ed mechanical tabulation and sampling, 
wherever required. The Location Code con- 
sists of four elements. The first number indi- 
cates the district, the second indicate.! the 
police station or town, the third number indi- 
cates the village or the ward of a town and the 
fourth indicates the housenumber. The code 
numbers for districts, police stations and towns 
were allotted by me, but the code numbers for 
villages were given by the Deputy Commiv 
sioners and .Subdivisional Ofiicers. and the 
enumerators wrote down the housenumber or 
the fourth element from the number painted 
in each house or household during local visits. 
Code numbers for towns were given in Roman 
numerals and those of police stations and 
other elements of the Location Code were 
given in Arabic numerals. A full Location 
Code down to the police station is given in the 
appendix. 

11. Urban Areas— Wnae there is a muni- 
cipality. town committee or cantonment, the 
boundaries have been duly notified and so 
there was no difficulty in finding out the areas 
of such established towns, but there were cer- 
tain urban areas which had been declared by 

' me as such because th^ conformed to the de- 
finition of a town according to file 1961 Cen- 
sus. Any area having a pqsulation of not less 
than 5,000, a dennty of not less than 1,000 per- 
sons per sepue mile and threefourfiu of 
whose woiking poptdatioii are optside agri- 


culture had been declared as a town. Sudi 
areas generally did not have notified at well- 
(k^ed boundaries and so the Deputy Gom- 
rnKssioners and Subdivisional Qflicers were 
asked to define the boundaries and to prepare 
notional maps fvv the same. Where there ore 
streams or nullahs, these were taken as bound- 
aries. and other recognised edges oi such 
urban areas were taken by the local authori- 
ties as other boundaries. In some cases, file 
exact areas in such towns were not known Ate 
to lack of cada.stra1 survey and so only rough 
areas were calculated from available m^s and 
other data. 

12. Quality of Census Agency — ^The con- 
cepts of some questions in the houselist, the 
household schedule and the individual dip, 
particularly the economic questions, were not 
easily understocxl by many of the enumerating 
agency. There is no doubt that some educa- 
tion is necessary to understand the concepts, 
and this time almost all our enumerators ^d 
pa.sscd at lea.st the primary examination, but 
experience shows that sincerity is the deciding 
factor in having an accurate understanding of 
the concepts. I myself found that in some 
areas where enumerators were matriculates 
and above as they had been drawn from offices 
of the Government or local bodies, the stand- 
ard of performance was rather poor because 
they did not care to properly read the instruc- 
tions or to properly listen to lectures given in 
the training classes. On the contrary, in many 
rural areas, it was found that enumerators 
who had passed only middle English or middle 
Vernacular and who could not speak English 
properly, understood the concepts very well 
because they listened to training classes 
attentively and tried to understand the con- 
cepts with sincerity. The standard of work 
of such enumerators was very good. 

1 3. By and large, the Census training pro- 
gramme was successful and the trainipggam^ 
Census gave the stamp of reality to *fii^ trata- 
ing programme. Initially, the progrdhifhe was 
that I train the Deputy Commissioners and, 
Subdivisional Officers in ShiOong during a con* 
ference, and on return to their respective diii- 
tricts and subdivisions, these officers would 
train their Charge Superintendents who would 
again train the other enumerating agency 
bdow them. In practice, it Was fou^ tbU on 
return* to th^ respective joriaffietknu, file 
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Deputy G)mmissiona% and Subdivisional 
Officers could not do justice to this programme 
due to their various preoccupations. How- 
ever, this differed from officer to officer, and 
some officers did carry out the training pro- 
gramme very well. 1 therefore decided to send 
my Deputies and Stati.slical Officers to the dis- 
tricts and subdivisions for intensive training, 
and this worked out very well. My officers 
covered even many rural areas wherever possi- 
ble. 

14. One of the most common mistakes 
made during sample training was that against 
question 5(c) of the enumeration slip, only 
SC /ST was written by the Census agency and 
the name of the particular caste or tribe was 
not written in spile of instructions to the con- 
trary. During tabulation, this resulted in 
extreme difficulties for classifying some tribes 
or castes. But the greatest mistakes were 
made in de.scribing the nature of work or 
household industry against questions 10 and 
11. The enumerators had to be instructed 
again and again how to fill in these questions 
correctly. 

15. in the houselist, columns 2. 3 and 4 
presented some problems to the enumerators. 
Many of them committed mistake in filling up 
these columns. The titles of the column head- 
ings themselves were greatly responsible for 
such defects. The.se colunms were, however, 
not very material for the purpose of tabulation 
and so our tabulation staff could somehow or 
other smooth out the defects wherever they 
were found. Many enumerators could not also 
make a distinction between a workshop and a 
factory in columns 5, 6, 7 and 8 of the house- 
list. However, the tabulation staff also 
could smooth out many of these defects during 
extraction - of the data. Most of the mistakes 
about factories were found from houselists in 
the Mizo district because the enumerators there 
had a tendency to call even the most primitive 
household work as a factory. For example, 
even a hut where a dao or hoe is sharp)ened by 
means of some charcoal and corundum was 
described by the enumerators of Mizo district 
as a factory and entered in column 4* of the 
houselist form. This resulted in the inflation 
of factories in the Mizo district, althou^ diis 
district is the least industrialized part of 
Assam. The quality of housdist was found 
to be very good in respect of the Cachar dis- 
trict and some parts of the Kamnip district. 


16. Block maps were not reedved 
from many parts of the State, but from those 
received, those from the plains of the Assam 
Valley and Cachar were found to be better in 
quality because many villages had been cadas- 
trally surveyed and the enumerators had a 
good idea about map making. Map making 
is coinparatively easy in the plains where the 
land is flat and has definite boundaries. In 
most of these villages, cadastral maps were also 
available so that all that the enumerator had 
to do was to get such maps on a smaller scale 
from the big scale cadastral maps of the vill- 
ages. 

1 7. The greatest number of mistakes were 
made by the enumerators in filling up the col- 
umns regarding categorisation of land. The 
difficulty here was not only by the enumerator, 
but mostly by the householders themselves 
who either did not have the area of their lands 
or were not willing to tell the sam%' and who 
would also not like to tell whether they held 
the land from private persons or Government 
for payment in money, kind or share. In the 
plains of Assam where cadastral survey had 
been undertaken, the enumerator could easily 
get these out if the householder would show 
him the patta of the land. But in the hill 
areas of Assam, no cadastral survey was ever 
undertaken and because land is plenty and the 
terrain is difficult and irregular, the area of 
land can be mentioned only by guess. More- 
over, questions A-l(i) and (ii) refer to two cate- 
gories of land in respect of which both the 
enumerators and householders gave erroneous 
information or made erroneous entries in 
respect of the one or the other category of 
land. Tabulation became very difficult under 
such circumstances. Fortunately, the tabula- 
tion was done by the Mechanical Tabulation 
Officer to whom clarifications had to be given 
by us from time to time, and in spite of that, 
no clear idea can be made out of these ques- 
tions. In some cases, it was found that some 
land was shown as being cultiva^ 1^ the 
owner himself while at the same time it was 
also shown as having been given to other per- 
sons for cidtivation for payment in money, 
kind or share. Local units of measuranents 
of land were given in most of these household 
schedules and my tabulation staff had to con- 
vert such measurements to standard acres. 
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18. In respect of household industry, the 
concept was by and large understood 1^ the 
pMpIe and enumerators excepting in Sibsagar 
district and North Lakhimpur subdivision 
where one of my officers gave a wrong training 
to the Census agency to exclude handloom 
weaving from being classified as household in- 
dustry if ffie products were only for household 
consumption and not sold out by the members 
of the household. The fact is that in Assam 
many Assamese families have their own weav- 
ing as a household industry and the product 
is only for their own use without being sold 
in the market and so due to this erroneous 
conception, many such industries in these two 
areas were left out of record. However, as 
soon as the mistake was detected. 1 sent m^ 
officers to these areas to explain the concept 
to the enumerators just before the enumeration 
The revised instruction could not however 
reach all the enumerators. 

19. Individual Schedule- -Identification 
demographic and social questions are the mo.st 
easily comprehensible questions and their con- 
secutiveness in the individual slip appears to 
be quite all right. However, some mistakes 
were made even in respect of these simple 
questions. For example, an enumerator would 
write * L ’ meaning literate only for a professor 
where he should have written M.A. against 
question 6. It appears that it would have been 
tetter had literacy and education teen split up 
into two questions. The non-entering of the 
name of a particular trite or caste in question 
5(c) has already been mentioned and I would 
simply add that in future it would be tetter 
if the caption is marked as name of SC/ST to 
avoid non-entering of the particular trite or 
caste. In the instructions, the enumerator was 
adted to write one or more language which a 
person knows in addition to his modier tongue. 
In actual tabulation, only one additional lan- 
guage was taken into consideration. If it is 
derided to tabulate only one additional lan- 
guage for bilingualism, it is perhaps better to 
dn^ othtf languages that the penons knows 
and record oi^ one whidi he knows best. 
It was also found in die recorded slips ttet 
many enumerators rimpiy Irit this question 
blank. This may be due to die fact that the 
maimity of the pet^le know only one langu- 
age or because of the prriodioe of some to 
state diat they know any odier language also 


in addition to theirs. Question 4(c) gives 
tion of residence if a person has beeo bore 
elsewhere. In many cases, pei^te gave their 
residence onl^ for two or thrre years and these 
IS no indication where they lii^ before that 
durii^ the last decade If some more informa- 
tion is available about place or doration of 
residence during the last tan years* it wooM 
have teen much easier to trace out immigraats 
into the State of Assam. If a decision is made 
in the next Census to get information regard- 
ing multiple movements, analysis of some pro- 
blems can be made easily. 

20. Geometrical diagrams given in the in- 
dividual slips have been found to be most use- 
ful for collection of data and coding of the 
infoi mution at the tabulation stage. Eranomic 
questions, as already stated, brought out most 
ambiguous answers either due to lack of under- 
standing on the part of the enumerators or 
on the part of the enumerated. Answers to 
the questions are not onl]) ambiguous, but they 
have also been found to be incomplete in many 
cases. 

21. Houselist, Household Schedule and 
Individual 5/r>— Facsimiles of the houselist. 
the household sehedule and the individual sl^ 
together with the instructions how to fill in 
these forms are given in the appendix. 

22. Post Enumeration Check — ^Fonowtng 
the practice of 1951, a Post Enumeration 
Check was conducted soon after the 1961 Cen- 
sus also. This time the post emuneration 
check was much more elabomte than.v^t- 
was done in 1951 and it covered not onty every 
district and subdivirion, but also every priice 
station of Assam. The Modes for ^ post 
enumeration check were selected on a random 
sampling basis within each police station and 
they covered both urban and rural areas in- 
cluding the most inaccessible areas in order 
to find out the extent of over-enumeration or 
under-enumeration. The post e iri b i e m flon 
check of the 1961 Census count pif under- 
taken in Asmm in April 1961. 

23. Errors in population count might oocadr I 
on account of (a) omission or di^licationMf; 
a house as a whole and hence Hs inmates a^ 
(b) omission or diiqdicatton in oonnting in- 
mates in a house canvassed by the CoMPS 
enumecstor. The effect of type (a) error pn 
popiriation count inM sdoght to be retjm ajBad 
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from a sample of enumeration blocks and of 
type (b) errors from a sample of houses in 
sample blocks. In the rural areas, one per cent 
of blocks and ten per cent of houses and in 
the urban areas two per cent of blocks and 
five per cent of the houses were generally 
^en for this purpose. The results show that 
in Assam, there was an under-count of three 
persons per 1. 000 persons censused. The 
under-count was more in the urban areas, 
being as much as seven persons not counted 
out of every 1,000 persons, but as the urban 
areas in Assam constitute only about seven 
per cent of the total population, so the overall 
under-count was only three persons per 1,000 
persons counted or only 0.3 per cent. In the 
1951 Census, my predecessor found out as a 
result of the post enumeration check that there 
was an under-enumeration of 0.78 per cent for 
the Assam Plains Division as a whole. All 
the Hills districts were left out from the post 
enumeration check of 19.51 and as the means 
of communications weie still very poor in 
1951, the extent of under-enumeration would 
have been much more hud the hill areas also 
been covered by the post enumeration check. 
It is therefore a matter for gratification that 
the extent of error in the 1961 Census count 
is much less than half of the 1951 Census. 
This accuracy of the 1961 Census is mainly 
due to the clear and timely planning of the 
Census Operations for which steps were taken 
well in advance of the Census Reference date. 
I was in position almost two years ahead of 
the Census and I had enough time to think 
and plan the organisational aspects of the 
work. In 1951. the post enumeration check 
was an afterthought and it was conducted only 
in a few places whereas in 1961 it was included 
as a distinct item in the Census Calendar for 
Assam. The knowledge that there would be a 
post enumeration check had kept alt the district 
and subdivisional officers on the alert. The 
check of 1961 was directed and conducted by 
an efficient and carefully selected supervisory 
staff from among those who had done the 
main Census Operations very well, the only 
difference being that the check was done in 
areas other than their own areas during the 
main operations. The staff was therefore fully 
familiar with the problems of the Census 
organisation and so they could do the work 
with conspicuous efficiency. 


24. Detailed instructions and forms were 
issued by the Registrar General for the conduct 
of the post enumeration check and one of my 
Deputy Superintendents of Census Operations 
was specially sent to New Delhi for undergoing 
training how to carry out this operation. On 
return from New Delhi, he trained my officers 
as well as the District and Subdivisional 
Officers who had to carry out this post 
enumeration check. This is also one of the 
reasons why this post enumeration check was 
much better than that of 1951. 

25. Central Printing and Distribution — 
All the Census questionnaires consisting of 
the houselists. the household schedules and 
the individual slips together with the instruc- 
tions how to fill in these forms were printed 
centrally in the Government of India presses. 
The instructions in Assamese. Khasi, Garo and 
Lushai were however printed in the Assam 
Government Press. All printed forms ’'and 
instructions were consigned to me and I then 
sent them in suitable packages to all Deputy 
Commissioners and Subdivisional Officers 
according to the demands based on the po- 
pulation of each district and subdivision. 
These questionnaires and forms and in.struc- 
lions were printed and completed almost one 
year ahead of the Census and so they were 
sent and they reached even the remotest part 
of Assam at least three or foiu* months before 
the Census. This is a definite advantage and 
an improvement over all previous Censuses. 

I think there is great advantage in having 
these forms and instructions printed centrally 
in the Government of India presses because 
otherwise there may be delay in having the 
forms at the hands of the enumerators well 
ahead of the Census. There is also a great 
advantage in having the Census of each decade 
started about two years before the actual 
enumeration so that all these preliminaries 
could be arranged well ahead of the opera- 
tions. 

26. Conclusion — In the above paragraphs, 

T have tried to explain about the Census, the 
procedure adopted for carrying out the opera- 
tions and the difficulties experienced in the 
course of making preliminary arrangements as 
well as during the enumeration itself. Attempts 
have also been made, and more will be made, 
to weigh and critidize my own work adequately 
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because nty only intention is to present this 
Report with the greatest measure of objectivity. 
If there are traces of incomplete or unsatis* 
factory results, these will be discussed in detail 
because nothing will be covered up. 
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ments for the maintenance of law and order 
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anywhere. Many officers under the Deputy 
Commissioners and Subdivisional Officers, 
namely the Additional Deputy Commissioners, 
some Extra Assistant Commissioners, almost 
all the Election Officers and a host of other 
officers of Government took part in the Cen- 
sus undertaking in addition to their multi- 
farious duties. Some of those who have shown 
outstanding zeal and efficiency in the Cen.sus 
Operations have separately been rewarded by 
tbe allotment of Census medals and certiti- 
tSates from the President of India and the 
Govomor of Assam. Outstanding work in the 
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29. Among my office* .staff, Sarvashri J. C. 
Ithuyan and K. S. Dey have rendered the 
greatest scivicc to me right from the start of 
the Census up to the time of writing this 
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ing of Census data, they arc indispensable to 
me and they will be a great asset to the next 
Census if they can he retained in the depart- 
ment. My office stuff from the Office Super- 
intendent to the typists have done wonderful 
woik. in many cases, out of scheduled office 
hours to make the operations a success. I am 
also grateful to .Shri G. Raghuram who is on 
deputation to my office from the Government 
of Madru.s and Shri J. Ramsden who is on 
deputation from the office of the Accountant 
Gencarl. Assam, who have simultaneously per- 
formed the duties of personal assistants and 
stenographers in my office. 

30. I am also grateful to my coUea|Ues in 
other States of India who have supplied me 
very valuable data for comparative stufc in 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCING THE STATE 


Introducing the State — Ahsam is situated 
in the north-east corner of India and is sur* 
rounded on almost all sides by independent 
States, namely Bhutan and 1 ibet on the noith. 
China and Burma on the east, Burma and 
Pakistan on the south, and Pakistan on the 
west except for a narrow strip of land joining 
Assam with the rest of India through West 
Bengal. In one place, this corridor is only 
about 15 miles. Just bclorc the Census, the 
Surveyor General gave the area of Assam as 
84.895 sq. miles including NEFA and Naga- 
land. Nagaland with an area of 6,366 sq. 
miles has been formed into a separate Slate 
just beiorc the Census while the NEFA with 
an area of 31,438 sq. miles has been excluded 
from my jurisdiction in view of the fact that 
there is u separate administration directly 
under the President of India through tin* Gov- 
ernor of Assam. Assam Proper as censused by 
me therefore consists of an area of 47,091 sq. 
miles according to the Surveyor General of 
India and 47,257.2 sq. miles according to the 
Director of Assam Survey. Assam is sur- 
rounded by the Himalayan mountains on the 
north, by the Patkoi range along with a series 
of other hills in the north-east and east and by 
the Chin hills on the east and south. A series 
of hills just out from Burma projecting into the 
plains of East Pakistan and the Brahmaputra 
Valley like a big finger from Naga Hills, Uni- 
ted Mikir and North Cachar Hills, United 
Khasi-Jaintia Hills and the Garo Hills. This 
projection is also known as the Shillong Pla- 
teau or the Shillong Gneiss. South of Cachar, 
the Mizo Hills run in a series of parallel moun- 
tains from north to south. Assam proper thus 
consists of plains districts with an area of 
24.414 sq. miles and the hill districts with an 
area of 22,677 sq. miles. The Brahmaputra 
Valley with an area of 21.726 sq. miles runs 
from east to west as an elongated plain lying 
between the Himalayas and the Shillong Pla- 
teau. Between the central range of hills and 
the Mizo Hills lies the plains district of Cachar, 
a remnant of the old Surma Valley, as Sylhet 
has gone to Pakistan. Assam lies between lati- 
tudes 22” ISK and 28” 16' N and longitodes 
80” 42' and 97” 12' E aiul is aptly des^bed 
as the land of die Red River aad die Blue 


Hills because the mighty river Brahmaputra 
dominutcs (he whole of the Assam Valley and 
the blue hills intersect most parts of the State 
with their evergreen forests and blue haze, in 
many ways. Assam is a State full of interest, 
tlisiorically it is alv^ays a border land, the 
most easterly acquisition of the early 'Aryan 
invaders of India and hardly touched by the 
Mu.siini invaders. Invasions however came 
from the cast with the advent of the Kacharis, 
Cl.uti?s, Kochs, the Ahoms and the Butmans, 
bii,. the most distinctiveness of Assam is that 
111 language, race, culture and creed there 
exi-M<- perhaps greater diversity in this State 
ihnn^ywhcrc else in India. It is rightly said 
that It IS the most polyglot of the States in 
Indit Among the many ethnic groups and 
cultural minorities of the State, the Khasls 
povscss a tongue the neaicst affinity of which 
is us lar distant as Cambodia. Sir George 
Grierson, the eminent linguist, has describe 
the Khasi language as belonging to the Mon- 
Khmer group. AustroAsiatic Sub-Family 
under the Austric Family. 

2. 'I here are eleven districts in Assam 
divided into 23 subdivisions and 108 police 
Stations and mauzas. The mauzas are treated 
as being equivalent to tehsils only in the dis- 
trict of Garo Hills ; elsewhere the police sta- 
tions have been taken as convenient adminis- 
trative units in all the Censuses of the State. 

3. Definition of Village and Town — As to 
the definition of a village, it may be taken 
in Assam that where there has bMn a cadastral 
survey, the cadastral village is treated as a 
village for the purpose of the Census. In the 
plains districts where there has been no cadM- 
tral survey, it should be taken to be a ‘ 

or ‘ gram ’ together with its ac^aoent ‘ ^||i 
‘ paras ’, etc., provided that none of these mde- 
pendent cc^lections of houses is so large or eo 
distant from the central village as to form in 
itself a true village with a distinct name. In 
the Hill districts, tfie most ctmveniait defini- 
tion of a vilage is that it is a ctdleetion of 
houses bearing a separate name ipid situated 
within certain boundariea traditionally recog- 
nised by the vilfa^pets. This has been the 
traditional dafiiiitioB of a vfllage in AsMHn aad 
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the defimtion in the 1961 G:nsus is no excep- 
tion to the historically accepted definition. 

4. For the purpose of the Census, a town 
has been defined as follows in 1961 : — 

A Municipality, a Town Committee or a 
Cantonment and any other area 
having the following characteris- 
tics: — 

(i) if the population is not less than 

5,000; 

(ii) a density of not less than 1,000 per- 

sons per square mile ; 

(iii) if three-fourths of the working popu- 

lation are outside agriculture. 

5. The definition of town in the 1961 Cen- 
sus is slightly different from the definitions of 
other Censuses because it strictly defines what 
is meant by urban characteristics in respect of 
towns which are not municipalities, town com- 
mittees or cantonments. These characteristics 
relate to the density and means of livelihood 
of the uroan population apart from the usual 
minimum population of 5,000. 

6. Rural! Urban Population — ^The follow- 
ing is a table showing the Total. Rural and 
Urban Population of Assam from 1901 to 1961. 

Tabic 11 


Vear 

TuUl 

Rural 

Urban 

1901 

3,712,638 

3,625,943 

86,695 

1911 

4,333,826 

4,227,271 

106,555 

J921 

5,157,789 

5,013,479 

144,310 

1931 

6,165,6:2 

5,976,910 

188,702 

1941 

7,403,396 

7,157,137 

246,259 

1951 

8,830,732 

8,420,439 

410,293 

1961 

11,872,772 

10,959,744 

913,028 


7. From the above table, it can be seen 
that there has been a steady rise of both rural 
and urban population from 1901 to 1951. but 
from 1951 to 1961, the rise in both the cate- 
gories has been very big. The increase of 
rural population in 1911 over that of 1901 is 
about six lakhs ; thereafter the increase comes 
to 8, 10, 12 and 13 lakhs from 11921 to 1951 ; 
but from 1951 to 1961 the rural population 
has increased by more than 25 lakhs. The in- 


crease of urban population in 1911 over that 
of 1901 is about twenty thousand. Thereafter 
the increase in the succeeding Censuses is 
about 38,000 ; 44,000 ; 58,000; 164.000 and 
503,000 for the succeeding decades from 1921 
to 1961. It is thus seen that while the increase 
in 1951 over that of 1941 is fairly big, the 
increase in 1961 over that of 1951 is specta- 
cular. While discussing the rapid urbanisation 
in Assam between 1951 and 1961, we should 
not forget that even with all this pace of urban- 
isation. die percentage of the urban population 
to the total population is only 7.7. In 
other words, the economy of Assam is still 
largely agrarian. The percentage of the urban 
population to the total population from 1901 
to 1961 is 2.3 ; 2.5 ; 2.8 ; 3.1 ; 3.3 ; 4.6 and 7.7 
respectively. In the case of rural population, 
there has also been a very big increase in 1961 
over that of 1951. This is probably ac?ounted 
for by the big natural increase in the rural 
areas to which must be added the influx of 
population from other States and countries to 
the rural areas either for cultivation or for 
work in the development aieas. 

8. The following is a tabic showing the 
percentage of urban population in the major 
States of India : — 

Table 1*2 


Andhra Pradesh . 

17*4 

Assam 

7.7 

Bihar 

8’4 

Gujarat 

25.8 

Jammu & Kashmir 

16-7 

Kerala 

151 

Madhya Pradesh . 

14*3 

Madras 

26-7 

Maharashtra 

28-2 

Mysore 

22-3 

Orissa 

e-3 

Punjab • 

20- 1 

Rajasthan . 

16-3 

Uttar Pradesh 

12-9 

West Bengal 

24-5 



9. Changes in jurisdiction of SCOs and 
area of districts from 1901 to 1961 — The juris- 
dictions of Superintendents of Census Opeia- 
tions varied from decade to decade for adminis- 
trative, political and other reasons. Even the 
areas of districts varied slighdy from decade to 
decade due to better survey or due to re^dlo- 
cation dt boundaries <v creation of new dis- 
tricts and subdivisions. It is therefeve neces- 
sary to discuss them dianges in some detail so 
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that a correct appraisal of the data can be 
undertaken. I therefore append Tables 1.3 
and 1.4 which show the dianges in jurisdiction 
of Superintendents of Census from 1881 to 
1961 and the changes in area of districts from 
1901 to 1961. I have left out the Census of 
1872 because in that year. Assam was treated 
only as a region of Bengal and it is not possible 
to find out accurately the censused area or the 
number of towns and villages actually covered 
by that census. It appears that in 1872 Assam 
was treated as a remote area and the census 
was done only on some sort of ad hoc basis. 
From the tables it may also be seen that the 
area censused by me in 1961 is slightly bigger 
only than the censused area of 1 881 while the 
areas censused from 1901 to 1951 are much 
bigger than the area censused by me. The 
area censused in 1951 appears to be inflated 


because of the indushm of an area of 34.969 
sq. miles of N.E.F.A. althou^ the actual 
censused area of N.E.F.A. is a very small (me 
covering a total area of only 1372 sq. miles at 
the foothills. From 1881 to 1941, S^lhet. me 
most populous district, was part (rf Assam, but 
in 1951. most p^s of Sylhet went to East 
Pakistan. This is the only reason why there 
was a big reduction of villages from 1941 to 
1951. In 1961. Nagaland with 814 inhabited 
villages went out of my jurisdiction, but I still 
have 25,702 inhabited villages against 2S327 
inhabited villages in 1951 because many new 
villages were formed ciuring the decade. It 
may also be noted that although the jurisdic- 
tion covered by me is relatively smaller, the 
population in 1961 is much bigger than any 
other decades with bigger jurisdictions includ- 
ing the populous parts like the Sylhet district. 


Changes in the Jurisdiction of the Superintendents of Cer.t4s Operations from 1881 to 1961 

TABLE 1*3 


Census 

yctr 

ProvmcBA tnd Prtnctly 
Suttt 

Number of Adminittraitvt 
Divisioni (Dhtricta) 

Area in 
Sq. milti 

No. of towna 
and villagca 


Peraona 

M.Im 

PtnaaJea 

1 

2 


3 

4 

9 


6 

» .• 

8 

1181. 

1 Provincf . • 

• 

• 2 diviiiona • . • • 

(13 diatricta) 

46.341 

7 towna 

22,401 villagta. 


5.12M^2 

2,626.442 

2.902.430 

1891. 

\ Provinct . • 

• 

• 2 diviaiona • • • • 

(ISdutricta). 

49,004 

18 towna . • 

17, 160 villagca. 


9.477,302 

2.819,936 

2.697.366 

1901. 

1 Provinct ind 
Statt. 

1 Princely 2 diviilona . • • . 

(12dlttrlcU). 

96,243 

19 towna • 

22.332 villagca. 


6,126.343 

3,143,692 

2.982,691 

1911. 

1 Provinct and 
Suit. 

1 Princely 2 divitioni • • • 

(12 ditcricu). 

61,471 

21 towna 

29,352 villagca 


7.099.897 

3,618.217 

3.421.970 

1921. 

1 Provinct and 
Suit. 

1 Princely 2 diviiione . • • • 

(12 dittricia) and 2 Frontier 
tracta. 

61,471 

29 tonna • 

32,275 villBita 


7,990,246 

4.149,228 

3,841,018 

1931. 

1 Provinct and 2 Prinetlj 2 diviglont .... 
Staflts. (12 dlitricti) and 2 Fron- 

litr tracta. 

67,334 

lOtowna 

39.726 viSagta 


9,247,897 

4,844,133 

4.403.724 

1941. 

1 Provinct and 
Suttt. 

2 Princely 2 diviaiona . • • • 

(12 dittrkto) and 2 Prontler 
tracu. 

67,399 

32 towaa , 

36,990 villagaa 


10.930.3m 

9,740.746 

9,189.642 

1991. 

1 Provlaat • 

t 

• 

. 2dlv1aona . • • • 

(14 dittrlata) and 2 Frontier 
tracta and 1 tribal araa. 

89,012 

27 towna • 

29,327 rillofta 


9,043,707 

4412,166 

4.231,641 

Ml. 

1 Provinet • 

• 

. SdlvWonaand lldlatricu • 

47,297 

60 towna 

29,702 villaaaa 


Il,frit77a 

6v328.139 

6sS44443 






$ 
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Area of Districts 1901 to 1961 

TABLE 1*4 


IN SQUARE MILES 


State and District 

1 



1961 

r" — 

Surveyor Director 

Geneiui of 

of Assam 

India Surveys 

2 3 

1951 

4 

1941 

5 

1931 

6 

1921 

7 

1911 

8 

1901 

9 

ASSAM .... 



47,091 

47,257*2 

85.012 

67.359 

67,334 

61.471 

61,471 

56,243 

Goaipara .... 



4.007 

3.979*1 

3.987 

3,969 

3.985 

3,954 

3,954 

3,961 

Kamrup .... 



3,804 

3.811-2 

3,849 

3.840 

3,844 

3,863 

3,858 

3,858 

Darrang .... 



3.369 

3,366*9 

2,814 

2,804 

2,842 

2,918 

3,418 

3,418 

Lakhimpur 



4.926 

5.012 0 

4,068 

4.156 

4,234 

4,116 

4,529 

4,207 

Nowgong .... 



2,167 

2.200 0 

2.169 

3.898 

3.896 

3,699 

3,843 

3,843 

Sibsagar .... 



3.453 

3,476 0 

3.454 

5,128 

5,131 

5.097 

4,996 

4,996 

Cachar .... 



2,688 

2,680-0 

2.692 

3.862 

3,862 

3,565 

3,565 

2.063 

Garo Hills. 



3,119 

3,152*0 

3,160 

3.152 

3,152 

3,140 

3,140 

3.140 

United Khasi & Jaintia Hills 



S.S46 

5.554*0 

5,533 

2.353 

2.445 

6.022 

6.027 

6,027 

United Mikirand North Cachar Hills 


S.878 

5.883*0 

5,892 




.. 

1.706 

Mizo Hills. 



8.134 

8.143 0 

8,149 

8.142 

8.002 

7.227 

7,227 ^ 

7,227 

Naga Hills. 





4,276 

4.289 

4,293 

3,115 

3,070 

3.070 

Mishmi Hills . 





9,390 


.. 

.. 



AborHUIs. 




. , 

8,544 


.. 




Tirap Frontier Tract . 





2.876 

.. 

.. 




Balipara Frontier Tract 





12,104 

571 

560 

522 



Naga Tribal Area 





2,055 






Khasi States 






3.788 

3,700 




Sylhet ^ 






5.478 

5,478 

5,388 

5,388 

5,443 

Manipur .... 






8,620 

8.620 

8,456 

8,456 

3,284 

Sadiya Frontier Tract . 


• 

•• 


-- 

3,309 

3.200 

389 


•• 


Note : Col. 2 shows the anas according to the Surveyor General of India while col. 3 sh iws the areas according to the Director of Assam 
Surveys. It may be noted that theie is diflhtence between these two flgures. . But the Diredlor of Assam Survey says that the 
difference is due to intensive survey done within the area of each district by his staff. He, however, opines thftt there may be mistakes 
in the computation of areas by his staff and so the Agures of the Survey ir Osieral of India for the States and districts should be 
accepted as Anal. 

Area Agures of columns 4 to 9 are according to the Su ’veyor Oe leral of India. 


10. Brief account of changes in the area 
of the State of Assam and its districts from 
1901 to 1961 — ^The area cehsused by me this 
time relates to what may be termed as Assam 
Proper. Assam Proper consists of 11 districts 
and a total area of 47,091 square miles accord- 
ing to the figmes given by the Surveyor 
General of India and 47,257.2 square miles 
according to the Director of Assam Survey. 
The N.E.F.A. is treated as a separate area for 
the purpose of the 1961 Census, while 
Nagaland has been separated from Assam to 
form a new State. 

11. From 1901 to 1941 the area of Assam 
has been shown by my predecessors to include 
S^lhet and Manipur State, the Naga Adittims- 


tered Area and only the Sadiya Frontier Tract 
and the Balipara Frontier Tract of the 
N.E.F.A. In other words, the actual censused 
area during the above decades was less than 
the actual area of Assam as then constituted. 
In 1951, the area of Assam as ^ven by die 
Surveyor General of India was 85,012 square 
miles including the whole of N.E.F.A. and 
Nagaland but excluding Manipur and a major 
portion of Sylhet which had gone to Pakistan. 
The actual area covered by the Census of 1951 , 
however, was only 51,415 square miles includ- 
ing the old Naga Hills district, the Naga Tribal 
area and a small pmtion of the N.E.F.A. con- 
sisting of about 1322 square miles but exdud- 
ing hfonipur and the Pakistan portion of 
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Sylhet. In 1961, the area of Assam including 
N.E.F.A. and Nagaland as given by the Sur> 
veyor General is 84,895 square miles, ^t as 
already stated above, the area censused by me 
excludes the whole of N.E.F.A. and the whole 
of Nagaland, but it includes the plains portions 
: of N.E.F.A. which were transferred to Assam 
on Febniaiy 23. 1951 just before that Census. 
Thus the area actually censused by me comes 
to 47.091 square miles according to the dis- 
trict-wise figures given by the Surveyor General 
of India. 

1 2. As far as the present districts of Assam 
arc concerned, there were practically no 
changes in their boundaries or areas from 1901 
to 1941 excepting in the case of Darrang and 
Lakhimpur districts where in 1914 and 1912 
respectively, the Balipara Frontier Tract and 
the Sadiya Frontier Tract were constituted by 
separating some portions of the two districts 
to form the two new tracts. In some cases, 
there might be some minor variations in the 
areas of the various districts, but that was not 
due to any changes in their boundaries, but it 
was due only to better survey from time to 
time. Between the Census of 1941 and 1951, 
there were some appreciable changes in respect 
of the Cachar district of Assam. Due to the 
partition of India, most of the Sylhet district 
went to Pakistan leaving only 709 square miles 
with a population of 291 320 to constitute the 
Karimganj subdivision which was then added 
to the Cachar district. In July 1948. the 
Sadiya subdivision (rf the old Sadiya Frontier 
Tract of the 1941 Census was made into an 
independent district known as Mishmi Hills in 
charge of a Political Officer. The area of 
Mishmi Hills was 9,390 square miles including 
a plains portion of 391.7 square miles. 
Similarly, the Pasighat subdivision of the old 
Sadiya Frontier Tract was constituted into an 
independent district under the name of Abor 
Hills in July 1948 in charge of a Political 
Officer. The Abor Hills then had an area of 
8344 square miles including a plains p^ion 
of 273.9 square miles. During this period, a 
new tract known as the Tirap Frontier Tract 
was eonstituted by excluding 103 square miles 
ftom the Lakhimpur District and joining them 
with a portion of the old Sadiya Frontier Tract 
end a portion of tim Naga Tribal Area. As 
already stated. Just before tiie Census (rf India, 
1951, tile plains portions of the <dd Balipara 


Frontier Tract, the Mishmi Hills, tiie Abor 
Hills and the Tirap Frontier Tract oonristiim of 
5313 square miles, 391.7 square miles, 273.9 
square miles and 124.8 square nules reip ec. 
lively were transferred to the Darrang dismet 
and Lakhimpur district. Only the (wins por^ 
tion.s of the Balipara Frontier Tract went to 
Darrang district and the remaining {dains pom. 
tions of the other districts went to Lakhinqpur 
district. 

13. Between 1951 and 1961, a new district 
known as the United Mikir and North Cachar 
Hills district was formed transferring the 
whole of the North Cachar Hills subdivision 
from Cachar and by carving out certain areas 
from the Jowai sub^vision, the Nowgong dis- 
trict ,and the Golaghat subdivision of the SSb- 
sagaf tfistrict. Although it was really formed 
only in November 1951 after the 1951 Census 
was (Kr.:ady over, this new district as well as 
all the population figures were shown by my 
predecessor in the 1951 Census as if they were 
^separate entity even during the 1951 Census. 

14. The constituent parts of the United 
Mikir and North Cachar Hills district were as 
follows : — 


(i) Mikir Hills Excluded 

Square miles 

Area of Nowgong 
(ii) Mikir Hills Excluded 

1,715.9 

Area of Sibsagar 
(iii) North Cachar Hills 

1,676.3 

Subdivision . 

(iv) Blocks I and II of 

1,896.8 

Jowai Subdivision 

603.2 

Total 

5392.2 


15. The areas of the districts of Sibsagar, 
Nowgong. United Khasi-Jaintia IBUs and 
Caclur were consequently reduced to the 
above extent. 

16. By an enactment in Parliament knou^ 
as the Assam (Allocation of Boundaries) Act 
1951, a strip of territory measuring 32.8 
square miles of the Kamrup district was ceded 
to the Government of Bhutan on 1st Septem- 
ber 1951. 

17. The Naga IfiDs (fistrict and tiie former 
Tuensang Divinon of tiw N.E.FjA. were con- 
stituted into a sqiarate Smte known as Nsgm 
land in 19W. - 


9 * 
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18. Population according to Houselist, pro- 
visiorud Total and Find Tabulation — ^The po- 
pulation of Assam according to the houselists 
is 11,770,469; that according to the provi- 
sional totals is 11.860,059 and that according 
to the final tabulation result is 11,872,772. 
The houselist population was collected from 
the houselists the operation for which was 
made in October-November 1960, i.e., about 
four months before the final Census count. 
Apart from some natural increase, seasonal 
labour also used to come to Assam from about 
November-December of each year and so the 
houselist population should naturally be less 
than the final population. The provisional po- 
pulation was telegraphed to me by all Deputy 
Commissioners and Subdivisional Officers from 
the abstracts on the Census documents, but it 
is seen to be very close to the final total of 
1 1.872,772. These three results do not fail to 
show that the population in A.ssam according 
to the 1961 Census is as accurate as possible. 

19. River System — The river Brahmaputra 
is a gigantic river and is the main artery of the 
State of Assam. It runs right through the 
^sam Valley from east to west and all the 
districts of this valley have this mighty river in 
common absorbing all their rivers and streams. 
In some places where it is all plain, the width 
of the river is very big running into five or ten 
miles. In summer, the river looks like an 
island lake in its wide expanses, but in winter, 
the river and its channels zigzag in sandy 
stretches. At Gauhati, the river is confined 
between rocks and hills on both sides making 
it comparatively narrow, but even here the 
breadth of the river is over one mile. Lower 
down, the river spreads itself during the rains 
over ffie marshy cQuntry on either side, and 
when in flood, the distance from one high bank 

. to the other is vwy great. Between main 
banks, there is a wide sandy stretch in which 
the river oscillates from side to side, throwing 
out here and there divergent channels, which, 
after a time, rejoin the parent stream or may 
be silted up. The waters of the river are 
heavily surcharged wifii suspended matter and 
the smallest obstruction in the current is liable 
to give rise to an almond-shaped chapari, but 
the next flood may wash these chaparis away 
or may increase fiieir size by fresh deposits of 
sand, covered with reeds and hi^ grass in 
seasons. These operations of alluvium and di- 


luvium are continually being carried in a 
gigantic scale by the Brahmaputra. It is navi- 
gable throughout the year by streamer or large 
cargo boats within the Kamrup district. A 
view of the Brahmaputra from the top of Ka- 
makhya Hill is enchanting, and between this 
hill and the hillocks from the north bank, the 
river looks always full with practically no sand 
bank. At the lower end of the Kamakhya Hill, 
the Brahmaputra has now been spanned for 
the first time by a very beautiful bridge which 
has two lines of rail tracks on the lower deck 
and a wide road with pavements on either side 
of the upper deck. The bridge is high enough 
for the biggest river steamer to pass through 
its spans. It is a rapidly flowing river with 
strong under-current. It seldom creeps, as hill 
pythons do. and which most rivers that flow 
through low-lying plains generally do, in slug- 
gish ways. This river generally rushes and 
rushes in torrents. It has a good number of 
tributaries and feeding streams that generally 
flow out of mountain gorges of roaring waters 
and of great beauty. They are fed by the 
Himalayas on the north, and by other hill 
ranges on the south-east. The tributaries on 
the north are the Suban.siri, Bharali, Barnadi, 
Manas and Sankosh; these rivers are mostly 
glacier-fed. The tributaries on the south are 
the Dihing, the Disang, the Dikhau, the Dhan- 
siri and the Kalong. The rivers are a net- 
work ; they give to Assam a tremendous 
water power potential. 

20. The name Brahmaputra is an Aryan 
word ; of late there has been an attempt by 
Bishnu Rava to connect the name of the river 
with a Bodo word ‘ Bullumbuthur ’ which 
means “ river of bubbling water ”. Dr. S. K. 
Chatterjee has mention^ this in his book 
“ The Place of Assam in the History and Civi- 
lisation of India”. The Ahoms called the 
river Nam-daophi which means the “ river of 
the Star-god ”. The Brahmaputra is also 
known as Luhitya in Sanskrit. The word 
Luhitya gives good enough meaning in Sans- 
krit as “ The Red River ”, but it is in all like- 
lihood just a sanskritisation of the pre-Aryan 
Sino-Tibetan name. It is so called perhaiw 
because of the fact that the river takes 
colour during the rainy-seasons when it cuts 
through the red soils of the adjoining embank- 
ments. There is a my^logical interivetation 
also given to the origin of this name. It is 
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connected with Parsurama and his sins ; it was 
in this river, it is said, that the great saint 
washed off his bloody stains due to matricide 
and regained his sainthood and hence the 
water of the river is red. 

21. The Hindu scriptures* hold that the 
river Brahmaputra rises in a sacred pool 
known as the Brahmakunda in the eastern- 
most point of the State. It is a religious sanc- 
tuary, and is situated about SO miles east of 
Sadiya. In fact, an element of romance hangs 
over the river, as a certain portion of its course 
has never been actually explored, through there 
is little doubt that the Tsan-po, the great river 
of Tibet, pours its water through the Dihang 
into the river which is known as Brahmaputra 
in Assam. Rising from the Himalayan gla- 
ciers, this mighty river Brahmaputra which has 
a total length of 1,800 miles and a drainage 
area of about 361,200 sq. miles, flows for 
about half of its length in a trough north of 
the Himalayas running parallel to the mam 
Himalayan range. Then it swings north-east, 
runs through many gorges in a series of cas-' 
cades and rapids, makes a hair-pin bend and 
turns south and south-east. After receiving 
the waters of the Dihang and the Lohit, the 
united stream from this point flows 4S0 miles 
down the Assam Valley in a vast sheet of 
water dotted with numerous islands, the chief 
among them being Majuli and Umananda. 

22. The island of Majuli lies at the con- 
junction of the parent river. i.e., the Brahma- 
putra with the river Subansiri. The area of 
this island is 3S9 sq. miles with a population 
of 80,179. It is a principal place of pilgrimage 
for the Vaishnavites of Assam. 

23. The island of the Umananda has a 
rocky bed ; in the true sense of the term it is 
a hillock, perhaps an offshoot of the surround- 
ing hills, situated in the river as the lungs in 
a human body. There is a temple of Siva 
situated in it. 

24. On the Brahmaputra, the fluctuations 
in river levels begin towards the end of Feb- 
ruaijy or early part of March, when the Hima- 
layan snows begin to mdt and the annual phe- 
nomenon of north-westerly: stoms speed 
across the plains and vall^ of North-East 
India. From this period onwards, die Brahr 
maputra river levds record a series jtmips 
or rises of riiort duration till April, when a 
more de fi n e d rise is felt and in early May 


the first floods are exptf fenced. As a general 
rule, this first big rise is of short dwatijm and 
does little harm to land or early cultivation but 
it improves navigation facilities in the riwr. 
By eurly June the monsoon registtfs its arrival 
in the Assam Valley and with the continuous 
heavy rain, the river level rises rapidly and the 
Brahmaputra remains in flood condition, regis- 
tering a series of peak flood levels until Octo- 
ber. These peak floods top the main ba^s 
and inundate large expanses of land, causing 
severe damage to fields, railways and roads. 

25. The Brahmaputra is navigated by large 
oowered inland vessels. 300 feet in length 
and 1 .000 tons carrying capacity. Vessels for- 
merly navigated in the Brahmaputra as far as 
Sadiya Ghat on the north bank and Saikhowa 
Ghat on the south bank. Gradual deteriora- 
tion in channel conditions, however, rendered 
the river unnavigable in this area and just 
prior to World War II the steamer companies 
were forced to terminate their services at Di- 
brugarh on the south bank, some 60 miles 
downstream. The great Assam Earthquake of 
August 1950 has again rendered the river un- 
navigablc beyond Neamati Ghat near Jorhat. 

26. The principal river of the Surma Val- 
ley. that is Cachar, is the Barak which rises on 
the southern slopes of the lofty ranges of Naga- 
land, and forms the northern boundary of file 
Manipur State where it is known as Kairong 
From there it flows a westerly and southerly 
course to Tipaimukh, where it sharply turns to 
the north, and for a considerable distance, 
forms the boundary line between Cachar and 
Manipur. After its junction with the river 
Jiri, it turns again to the west,^ and follows a 
tortuous course across the centre of the district 
till it reaches Badarpur. From Badarpur to 
Haritikar, the Barak forms the boundary be- 
tween Cachar and Sylhet district of ^st Paki- 
stan. At Sylhet, the riva* is divided into two 
branches, the southern arm being called Jke 
Kushiyara, while the northern branch knmw 
as the Sarma continues to form the bounilaty 
of Cadiar as far as Jalalpur. The total leqgtb 
of the Barak from its confluence with tte <rid 
stream of the Brahmaputra near Bhairab j^- 
zar is about 560 miles ; but of this only 120 
miles lie in Cadiar. 

27. The tributaries of the Bara|c and oflier 
rivm of die Surma VaBey ate die Jiri, CUti. 
Madhura, Jadnga, Otelesmei and LoafuL 
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28 . MountiUn System — About half Ac area 
of Assam Proper consists of mountains and 
hiliB , but constitutionally, NEFA is also still 
part of Assam. The NEFA region consists of 
ttse eastern portion of the Himalajras from Ae 
McMohan Line down to Ae fooAUls at the 
base of which lie Ac plains of Ae Brahmapu- 
tra valley. The eastern Himalayas rise to a 
height of about 24,000 ft. above mean sea level 
and many of Ae peaks are snow-capped 
throughout Ae whole year. From tlte Mc- 
Mahon 1 ine downwards to Ae plains of 
Assam Ae terrains are very difficult, alAough 
here and Acre Acre are some plateaus, like 
Ae Apatani plateau, and Ae whole slopes of 
Ae eastern Himalayas have been mtercepted 
wiA deep ravines and gorges of rivers emanat- 
mg from the snowy region or beyond it and 
tearing down Aeir way to join the river 
Bralunaputra. As one climbs up the NEFA 
region, one can experience all kinds of climate 
from tropical heat to Artie cold. 

29. In Eastern Assam, the mountain ranges 
run from south-west towards the norA-east 
along the Patkoi mountains and other moun- 
tajns of Burma. The Barail range starts from 
Cachar and runs more or less norA-east 
throughout Ae North Cachar Hills into Naga 
Hills and upwards till they meet wiA Ae Pat- 
koi mountains. The peaks of the Barail range 
are not unlike Aose of the lower Himalayan 
region being geologically young and taking on 
many kinds of fancy shape. In the NorA Ca- 
char Hills, the peaks reach a height up to 
5,500 ft. while in Ae Naga Hills. Mount Japo 
almost touches 10,000 ft. above mean sea level. 

30. The Mizo Hills are a series of parallel 
ranges running due norA and souA and paral- 
lel to Ae Chin Hills of Burma. The highest 
point is Ae Blue Mountam in Ae Lungleh 
subdivision which reaches a height of 7,078 ft. 
above mean sea level. Elsewhere, Ae Mizo 
Mis arc normally between 2,000 and 4.000 ft. 
high and Aey are marked by very steep gra- 
Aents on boA sides of each ridge. There is 
practically no plateau in Ae Mizo Hills ex- 
cepting in some parts of Ae Champhai area 
a portion of which closely resembles Ae Khasi- 
Jaintia Hills. Some pine trees are also found 
in the Champhai area. 

31. most remarkable mountain system 
m Assam is Ae S3iillong Plateau whidi is really 
a range of mountains and biiu projecting from 


the Barail range like a big-finger right into Ae 
plains of Ae eastern part of Ae sub-continent 
and ending in Ae place where Ae Garo Hills 
(ouch down on the Brahmaputra. This pla- 
teau does not consist of Shillong or of Ae 
Khasi-Jaintia HiHs district only, but it consists 
of Ae Garo HUls, Ae United Khasi-Jamtia 
Hills and Ae North Cachar Hills and parts of 
the Mikir Hills from west to east. In Ae 
Khasi-Jaintia Hills, Ae Shillong Plateau is a 
real plateau being more or less a plain 
about 4,000 ft. above mean sea level and con- 
sists mostly of rolling grassy downs intersected 
with small river valleys and dotted all over 
wiA soft rounded hills covered wiA fresh soft 
turf which from a distance take on delicate 
blue pink and look as soft as velvet. Here and 
Aere, Ae Shilong Plateau is dotted wiA high 
peaks going up to 6,441 ft. above mean sea 
level as in Ae case of Ae Shillong Pf||ak a few 
miles off Shillong. The most remarka'ble peak 
in Ae Shillong Plateau is the Kyllang Rock 
which rises up to 5,684 ft. above mean sea 
level and is composed of only one solid rock 
which looks like a big rounded pebble thrown 
out on Ae top of Ais table by some volcanoes 
in Ae pre-historic age. In the Khasi Hills. Ae 
Shillong Plateau rises up suddenly from Ae 
plains of East Pakistan but slopes gently to- 
wards Ae Brahmaputra Valley from Shillong 
town norAwards. In Ae Garo Hills. Ae 
highest peak is Mount Nokrek which is about 
4,600 ft. above mean sea level. The Garo 
Hills slope gently boA towards Ae norA and 
the south but Aey tend to become more steep 
as Aey approach Ae Khasi Hills. The Jamtia 
Hills have less higher peaks and consist mostly 
of beautiful rolling plateau dotted all over with 
beautiful cultivated pme groves and paddy 
fields. Towards Ae east, some mountains m 
Ae Jaintia Hills rise higher till Aey merge wiA 
Ae higher hills of NorA Cachar Hills and they 
are covered all over wiA thick forest of broatl- 
leaved trees. 

32. Even in Ae plains of Assam. boA in 
Ae Brahmaputra Valley, and Ae Surma Val- 
1^. there are small hillcicks dotting the plains 
here and Aore. and these add greatly to Ae 
beauty of IVssam. Some of these hills, like Ae 
Kamakhya or Nilachal hills of Gauhati are 
famous m Hindu mythology. Charaideo Ifill 
in Ae SAsagar 'district is f^ous for its asso- 
ciation wiA the Ahoms. In Ae Cachpr dis- 
trict, low ranges of hUls whidi for Ae most 
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part conast of the iq)i>er tertiary sandstones 
project into the Surma Valley from the south 
and its surface is dotted with small isolated 
hills called ‘tillas’ which range from SO to 
200 ft. high and are largely ctunposed of lay- 
ers of sand, clay and gravel. 

33. Climate, RainfM and Temperature — 
As Assam consists of hills and plains, the cli- 
mate of the hills is generally very salubrious 
while that of the plains is comparatively much 
warmer in summer but cool in winter. On the 
whole, it may be said that the climate of 
Assam is characterised by coolness and ex- 
treme humidity. Between March and May, at 
the time when precipitation in Upper India is 
at the minimum, Assam used to get enough 
rainfall from the Northwesters which makes 
the climate cool even during the spring. Even 
in the plains of Assam, the maximum tempera- 
ture does not go beyond 90"F. or 32°C., and 
in winter, the plains of Assam have a mini- 
mum temperature of about or about 
47 "F. Only in the hills of Assam, especially 
in the Shillong Plateau, winters can be rather 
cold and for about 40-60 days in a year there 
is white frost and the temperature may go 
down to as much as 0° or 3°C. or 32" to 38^. 
However, there is one factor in Assam which 
makes the climate very unpleasant especially 
in the plains and the sub-montane region. This 
factor is the extreme humidity which used to 
(.ome with the monsoon. In the plains of 
Assam, the temperature in summer may be 
only about 90° F. but the humidity may be so 
high that one will [^rspire and feel very un- 
easy especially during the periods between 
two bouts of rainfall. The year broadly com- 
prises of the cold season and the rains. There 
is practically no autumn, because as soon as 
the rains stop winter begins; and as soon as 
winter ends, spring with its Northwesters comes 
along. Hoe it may be truly said, with apolo- 
gies to' Shelley, that if winter comes, spring 
cannot be far behind. From the middle of 
November to the middle of February, the cli- 
mate of the plains of ^sam is deli^tful. the 
sIqt is clear.' the sun though In-i^t has little 
'ppwtt and the air is cool and pleasant. Some- 
times fogs hang ovn the country, but by dimi- 
nishing the periods during which the earth is 
exposed to the influence trf tiie sun’s rays, they 
hdp to keep tiie country cotd. From Match 
teMayt moderate riiowers from tile N ort h w est- 
era accompanied bx thunder-storms may be 


temporarily frightening, but they pcevmit tiie 
temperature from risiiig and they settle down 
the unwanted dust. They also nelp to make 
the vegetation green and Assaim Ikat 
touch of magic for udiich it is always laamus 
to those who have come to see it During the 
height of the rains, the dimale in the plains 
and sub-montane regions is decidedly oppres- 
sive. The air is absolutely saturated vw 
moisture and the damp heat is very trying 
indeed. 

34. As far as the rainfall is concerned, 
some parts of Assam claim to have the maxi- 
mum precipitation in the world. The moisture- 
laden south-west monsoon from the Indian 
Ocean gathers more water vapour from the 
Bay of Bengal and is then precipitated to the 
maximum in the hills of Assam. This is due 
to the convergence of the Himalaya mountains 
with the hills of Burma and Assam. It is said 
that maximum precipitation generally takes 
place at an elevation of about 4,000 ft. above 
mean sea level and that is perhaps why the 
southern slopes of the Shillong Plateau from 

3.000 to 4,500 ft. high have the highest rainfall 
in the world. Cherrapunji used to hold a 
record rainfall for the world for more than 
100 years, which is about SOO inches or about 

1 2.000 mms per annum ; but recently a motor- 
able road has been made to another village 
called Mawsynram about 15 miles west of 
Cherrapunji as the crow flies and in 1956, the 
P.W.D. of the Government of Assam reported 
a rainfall of 18,415 mms. During the last few 
years, Mawsynram has beaten Cherrapunji as 
being the raini^t place in the world. The 
Cherrapunji region cannot be described as be- 
ing a wet place, leave alone the question of 
its being the wettest ; but the plains of Assam 
can aptly be described as being the wettest 
places in .summer because of the stagnant 
floods.^ But in the hills of Assam, and espe^ 
daily in the Cherrapunji-Mawsynram rwmi, 
all the water would be drained out to t|r^ 
het district of East Pakistan within one^ ^wo 
hours of the cessation of the rain. What B 
most surprising is the fact that workers who 
are soak^ to the skin while labouring in the 
day-time in the rain, do not suffer from sick- 
ness even if they dry tiieir clothes in thdr own 
bodies. Sundiines between two bouts of lain- 

fafl in Chmapunji preMtot a sight worth saitiiv 
in one’ai Hfetfane, One iRwr after a'Hkm 
shower and the sun d tf ww bri^itiiy ovHlwa^ 
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letter faUs can be seen cascading down into the 
gorges all around the place. Seen from a 
nearer place, each waterfall has a rainbow of 
its own. In the plains of Assam, rainfoU 
varies from about 70 inches in the lower 
Assam region to about 200 inches per annum 
in the upper Assam region. Tea requires 
higher plain land plus enough water— that is 
why tea grows very well in Upper Assam apart 
from the fact that it is indigenous in that area. 
Tea requires some water even during the winter 


or the spring months and this it gets from the 
northwesters. 

35. 1 append herewith charts and tables 
showing the rainfall of Assam during 1951-60 
as well as the average annual rainfall, the aver- 
age monthly temperature at important centres 
in 1960 and the temperature of important cen- 
tres in Assam from 1951 to 1960 — ^the period 
covered by the Census. These figures speak 
for themselves and justify the observations 
already made by me. 


TABLE 1*5 

Statement showing the distribution of Average Monthly Rainfall in Assam in the year 1960 

(IN MILLIMETRES) 


Name of District 

I 

January 

2 

February 

3 

March April 

4 5 

May 

6 

June 

7 

July 

8 

August 

9 

September October 

10 11 

November Decembei 

12 13 

Annua] 

Total 

RainfaU 

14 

Goaipara 

000 

000 

3S-S3 8*13 

428*13 

392-93 

607-53 

164-03 

878*93 

60-93 

0-00 

1-47 

2,577-61 

Kamrup 

000 

010 

22*50 24*85 

313-15 

202-60 

419-55 

485-45 

264-85 

57-20 

8-00 

1-50 

1,7^75 

Darrang 

000 

4-74 

34*14 33*22 

319-94 

427*80 

527-12 

394.30 

309-82 

27-38 

12*72 

3-50 

2.094-68 

Lakhimpur 

3-82 

4014 

3<'84 117-SO 

197-84 

366*88 

586-06 

368-22 

328-04 

31.94 

5*56 

18*32 

2.101-16 

Nowgoog 

000 

200 

32-66 26*04 

257-00 

262*28 

392 16 

457-36 

221-06 

32-48 

12-84 

0-00 

1.695-88 

Sibiagar 

1-24 

21*90 

37-34 42-46 

296-86 

368-76 

439-48 

405-68 

260-54 

56-24 

20*32 

8-06 

1,958 88 

Cachar . 

000 

1718 

17-72 119-30 

430-22 

677-60 

842-42 

614-30 

297-10 

152-42 

8*20 

0-00 

3,176-46 

Garo Hills . 

000 

10*15 

70-80 4-55 

313-30 

416-60 

780-50 

260*75 

938-00 

67-65 

2-25 

0-00 

3,064-75 

United Khasi-Jaintla 0‘00 

19-46 

78-42 80-16 

867-38 

764-88 

1703-60 

1058-80 

987-76 

249-42 

148*18 

3-45 

5,961-51 

saiiia 

United Mlklr and 

000 

1-20 

16-20 54-30 

277-50 

622-50 

410-80 

354-70 

237-70 

161-20 

96-50 

0-00 

2,232-60 

North Cachnr 












Hills 













Migo Hills . 

000 

0*83 

16-23 28-63 

312*40 

525-20 

495-00 

297-77 

316-40 

210-70 

67-10 

9-70 

2,279.96 

Assam (Average) 

0-46 

10-70 

36-22 49-01 

383-08 

457*09 

654-93 

441-94 

458-20 

100*69 

34-70 

4-18 

2.631-20 





TABLE 1-6 










Average Annual Rairfdll in Assam 















(IN MILLIMETRES) 

Districts 


1951 1952 1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1998 

1959 

1960 




2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Goaipara 



2.871-46 2.923-81 3.191-30 2.886-20 

2,922-38 

2.878-44 

2.033.87 

2,738-37 

2,637-23 

2,577-63 

Kamrup . 

B a 


1.609-10 1.902-45 1.558-05 1,433-07 

1,775-66 

2.066-06 

2.042-96 

1,731*13 

1,682-07 

1,799-79 

Darrang . 

a • 


2.214-52 2.643-09 2.313-35 2,530-01 

2.480-47 

2,180-34 

2,204-86 

2,202-94 

2.476-42 

2.094-68 

Lakhimpur • 

a a 


2,358-06 2.515-64 2,682-83 2,982-30 

2.899-98 2,420-59 

2,682-26 

2,828-06 

2,673-24" 

2.101-16 

Nowgong 

e e 


1.629-68 2.189-06 1.686-02 1,707*73 

1,899-63 

1.849-71 

1,622-40 

1,624-80 

1,731-70 

1,699-88 

Slbaagar . 

e a 

a a 

1,953-78 2,419-10 2,290-47 2,268-06 

2,960-28 

2.346-81 

2,749-98 

2,272*98 

2.433-48 

1,998-88 

Cachar . 

a a 

e a 

3,462-95 3.649-84 3.931-58 3,500-67 

4,239-78 

3.788-83 

3,886-06 

3,823-86 

4,292-44 

3.176-46, 

Garo Hills 

a a 

a a 

2,781-73 3.499-09 2.976-28 2,654-73 

2,903-74 

3.269-11 

2,394-60 

3,202-10 

3,499*40 

3,064-75 

United Khaal and Jaintia Hills ^ 

9.421-04 7,468-58 7,843-39 9,693-71 

7,941-73 

9,779-77 

6,483*40 

9,714*98 

9,679-92 

5.961-91 

United Mikir and North Cachar Hills 

.. 

. 

2.490-54 

2,933-49 2,332-22 

2,199-40 2.731*70 

2,789-10 

3,232-60 

MhEO Hills 

. 

• 

3.578-93 3,263-37 3.020-40 3,300-93 

3,493-30 4,023-47 

2,301-63 2,983-47 

3,024-67 

2,27947 

Auam (Avaragi) 

• 

• 

3,tn-U },M7-40 3,149-t7 3,212-4S 

3,273-67 

3,397-03 

2,777-96 2,899-49 

2,988*66 

2,631-20 


N. A— AvtrBfB oT tte oratm for n^lch oob^pIbIb 4tita bib BvattBblB. 






RAINFALL OF ASSAM 

1951 to 1960 
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Avenge numtUy Temperature at important centres in Assam in 1960 


Somet :-MErBOIlOLOGlCAL CENTRE AND INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION 

TABLE 1.7 


TIMPtMTUIB IN *C 



January 

February 

Mar^ 

April 

Ma^ 


June 

. 


Name of the Centre 

Mean 


Mean 

Mem * 

Mean 

Mean 


■ — 1 

^ j— 





^ e g 1 ^ 


Mas. 

Min. 

Mas. 

Min. 

Mas. 

Min. 

Maa. 

Min. 

Mah. 

Mtn. 

Mea. 

Mto. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

Shillong 

16-2 

30 

19‘6 

7*7 

20 3 

9 1 

26 9 

160 

25*6 

171 

24-0 

17*5 

Cherrapunji 

16-9 

80 

20-0 

11-3 

200 

120 

24*2 

16 3 

23*6 

173 

22*6 

18.1 

Silchar 

23 4 

n-7 

27-6 

14-8 

28 1 

170 

33*2 

220 

31-7 

23>5 

30*9 

24-7 

CbmdighRt T. E' . 

27-2 

13-9 

31-7 

17-2 

33*3 

18 3 

37*2 

21*7 

33 0 

23 3 

339 

24-4 

Gauhati 

. 245 

103 

28-5 

14-9 

29*5 

171 

36*1 

21*6 

32*7 

23 7 

32* 1 

23*7 

Borjhar 

. 24-4 

7-9 

28-6 

12-3 

29*4 

15*2 

36*0 

20-2 

32 9 

23 3 

31*9 

33 4 ^ 

Haflong 

21S 

10-9 

25-7 

14*8 

26*7 

15*9 

30-3 

20*3 

298 

2M 

28*4 

21*5 • 

Lumding 

. 231 

6-9 

29-6 

11-7 

31*2 

13*9 

37-4 

20*3 

33*6 

22 9 

33*3 

24*8 

Loongsoong T. E 

. 22 1 

10*8 

26 S 

14-8 

28*2 

16 9 

34 2 

22-3 

31*6 

23 7 

31 8 

260 

Dibrugarh 

. 248 

86 

26*6 

14 5 

284 

16*5 

30* 1 

19-7 

30 7 

22*4 

307 

23-9 

Pov^aiT.E 

. 23-3 

7-2 

26 1 

111 

27-2 

IM 

294 

16*1 

30-0 

21 7 

31 7 

34-4 

Slbsagar 

. 24-S 

8-6 

26-7 

14-3 

281 

16 4 

31 7 

19 8 

31*4 

22 7 

31*9 

25*1 

Tocklai 

. 23 S 

7-5 

26-6 

134 

28*4 

135 

32*4 

19*4 

30*9 

22*4 

31*2 

24*3 

Tura 

. 24-8 

IM 

28-7 

13*2 

28.3 

16*1 

34*9 

221 

33*1 

22*8 

29 2 

20*7 

Tezpur 

. 2.^0 

10-7 

28 1 

13^ 

29 2 

17 2 

33*0 

21 8 

32*6 

24*2 

31*7 

313 

Bhooteachang .... 

. 239 

100 

27-2 

13-6 

28 9 

16 7 

32 2 

211 

30 6 

228 

3M 

25*0 

Dhubri 

22*7 

12 0 

27-6 

16*0 

28 7 

180 

36 8 

22*7 

33*0 

242 

30 9 

23*2 

Aijal 

. 21-4 

11-8 

24-7 

15 4 

23*2 

160 

29 8 

19*8 

28*3 

19*3 

23-8 

19.6 



. 231 

9-3 

26 7 

13 9 

27*7 

I3-3 

32*6 

20*2 

3M 

22*1 

30 2 

23*4 


July August September October November Deceolber 

Neine of the Centre Mein Mean Mem Mem Mean ^ Mean 



'mbx. 

Min. 

Tilax, 

Min." 

Max. 

. ~Minl^ 

lun. 

Mia. 

Tllax. 

Min. 

Max, 

. “Mtol 

1 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

29 

Shillong 

Cherrapunji 

23-8 

18-3 

290 

18*3 

23*1 

16 9 

22*6 

131 

181 

9*7 

16*8 

9*5 

Silchar 

29-6 

246 

320 

29*2 

30*8 

290 

31*6 

23 i 

27*4 

17*4 

24*4 

14*9 

Chaadighat T. £. 

33-3 

24-4 

36*7 

25*6 

34*4 

24*4 

350 

23*9 

32*2 

16*7 

30*0 

144 

Gauhati 

31*7 

25-9 

33* 1 

26*4 

3141 

29*4 

31*4 

23*3 

28*0 

17*5 

26*1 

15*3 > 

Borihar 

Haflong 

31-7 

23*7 

33*1 

260 

30*6 

29*1 

3M 

22*7 

27*7 

16*2 

29*9 

13*9 / 

. 2741 

21*2 

29*7 

22*1 

28*1 

2*17 

27*8 

19*7 

24*2 

19*0 

22*8 

13*0 f 

Lumding 

32-8 

290 

34*0 

29*2 

32*6 

24*2 

31*3 

21*2 

27*3 

14*8 

24*9 

II j , 

Loongsoong O. E. 

30*4 

25-3 

32*8 

26*4 

28*9 

25*3 

30*1 

22-4 

24*6 

17*0 

23*9 

14*1 

Dibrugarh . 

30*7 

24-3 

32*7 

29*1 

31*0 

2441 

31*8 

21*8 

28*1 

19-3 

29*7 

13*4 


30*6 

24*4 . 

32*2 

29*0 

31*1 

23*9 

3041 

20*6 

27*2 

14*4 

23*9 

12*2 

^Si||saitf 

32*2 

25*4 

32*9 

29*7 

31*9 

23*3 

31*0 

2241 

27*8 

12*1 

29*8 

12-2 

^Tocklai 

3IS 

24*7 

3241 

29*9 

31*2 

-•14-7 

30*8 

22-1 

27*1 

19*4 

29*4 

12-2 

Tun .... 

28*5 

20*6 

30*2 

21*4 

2941 

2041 

29*9 

17*8 

264 

13*9 

24*9 

lf-4 

Tespur 

. 31*4 

29*3 

32*7 

29*9 

91*4 

29-1 

32*9 

22*7 

29-3 

16*8 

27*2 

14-2 

Bhooteaohrag 

3M 

2941 

31*7 

29*6 

30-6 

24-4 

30-0 

21*7 

27-8 

17*2 

24-t 

19-4 

Dhubri . . . 

30*3 

29*9 

-31*6 

27*1 

2941 

29*3 ' 

29-9 

23*7 

28*3 

18*2 

24*5 

19*7 

Aijal 'I* 

Amam « • • 

23-9 

3041 

19*3 

218 

it? 

20-1 

2A9 

29*9 

HbO 

19*9 

23-4 

29*4 

90-1 

8^ 

23-2 

I84 

lU 

d 
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Temperature of important centres in Assam from 1951 — 1960 
Source METEOROLOGICAL CENTRE AND INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION 
TABLE 1.8 


Name of Centre 


Mean 

Max. Min. 


Mean 

Max. Min. 


Mean Moan 

Max. MJn. Max. Min, 


TEMPERATURE •€ 


Mean 

Max. Min. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Shillong . 

Cherrapunji . 

211 

12-3 

2M 

12*4 

21‘2 

122 

21 >2 

12*3 

21*1 

11-6 

Silchar . 

Chandighat T. E. 

20*6 

.)l-4 

19- 4 

20- 7 

29-9 

32-4 

20‘i 

20‘8 

30*6 

30-7 

20*3 

207 

29’9 

31-9 

20*4 

20*8 

20*3 
29-7 
32- 1 

14-3 

19-8 

200 

Oauhati . 

BoHbar . 

29‘2 

19 3 

29-6 

19 3 

293 

18-9 

294 

18*6 

305 

17 1 

• Haflong . 

Lumding 

! 30*9 

17-8 

28-5 

18*i 

30* i 

18*6 

23-2 

30>9 

17' 6 
11*3 

29*2 

25-3 

30*2 

190 

17-4 

181 

Loongsoong T. £. . 

27-8 

20 3 

28 1 

207 

28-5 

20‘B 

28 0 


27-9 
27*7 
27- 1 
28*3 

20-3 

191 

17*9 

19*2 

Dibrugarh 

Powai T. E. . 
Sibsagar . 

27-6 

25-7 

28'3 

18-8 

191 

191 

28-3 

25-7 

27-6 

19-5 

19-3 

19 6 

27-9 

26-0 

27-4 

19-2 

180 

19 3 

26*9 

26*5 

28*0 

20*4 

190 

17*7 

19*4 

Tocklai . 

Tura 

Tezpur . 

28 1 

28*.'5 

29-3 

18 2 
197 
19-7 

28 4 
28-2 
29-8 

188 

196 

20 1 

28-4 

28-2 

29 5 

18-5 

19*7 

20 0 

280 

28 5 

18- 5 

19- 9 

28- 1 
28*5 

18 6 
19*9 

Bhooteachang T. E. . 

283 

17'7 

27-3 

191 

26 9 

18 3 

28 9 
26.2 

20*0 

18*4 

29-2 

27*4 

20 1 
18 1 

Dhubri . 

Aijal 

28 S 

20-7 

28 S 

21 0 

16S 

28 5 

207 

28 7 

21*0 

28*4 

209 

Assam (Average) 

28*2 

18'8 

28* i 

19 0 

28*6 

18*9 

27*9 

18*8 

27*7 

18*3 



Name of Centre 


Mean 

Max. Mm. 


Mean 

Max. Min. 


Mean 

Max. Min. 


Mean 

Max. Min. 


Mean 

Max. Min. 


Shillong 

Chcrrapunji 

Silchar 

Chandighat T.£- 


Haflong 

Lumding 


Loongsoong T. E. 
Dibrugarh 
Powai T. E. 
Sibsagar 

Tocklai 

Tura 

Tezpur 

Bhooteacbang T. E. 


Ohubri 

AiJal 

Aaaam (Average) 



Nl 3 


TEMPERATURE OF ASSAM 


1951 to 1960 




Tm face Date 20 
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36. Forests — ^To many people outside its 
boundaries, Assam conjures up a vision of a 
Dig land with jungles, rhinoceroses and Nagas, 
but it ranks thirteen — ^i.e.. almost at the bot- 
tom of the major States of India in fwiut of 
■-area. Nor is Assam a land entirely of forests 
because out of its fortyseven thousand square 
miles of area, only 6.396 square miles arc Re- 
serve Forests and about 12.000 square miles 
what the forest people used to call ‘Unclassed 
State Forests’. Unclassed State Forests in 
Assam may mean anything from a treeless 
plain to some areas covered with only shrubs. 
The Dhebar Commission mentions that the 
Forest Departments claim some uncultivated 
areas in some places of India as ‘Unclassed 
State Forests' and that they have found in 
Spiti that 600 sq. miles of such area hardly 
contain 600 trees. 

37. Reserve forests and protected forests 
are administered and sustained by the Forest 
Department of the Government of Assam and 
that they are being worked very carefully 
with the object of attaining a sustained yield 
of timber and minor forest produce. Forests 
are also being used as agencies for the preven- 
tion of soil erosion, controlling floods and the 
conservation of water supplies. The forests 
of Assam contain many valuable trees like sal 
(shorea robusta) which is extensively used for 
railway sleepers and building purposes, '^e 
most useful timbers are sal, coniferous pine 
trees, deciduous bonsum, nahor. hoUong, bol- 
lock etc., apart from many other varieties 
which are valuable timbers for furniture and 
for building purposes. HoUong tree is emin- 
ently suitable for the manufacture of veneer 
which is extensively demanded by the tea 
estates for use as tea chests. Many plywood 
factories have been opened up in Upper Assam 
for the purpose of making package for the 
tea industry and these packages with tea in 
them are sent all over the world. It may 
fliyi be noted that Assam is one of the greatest 
producers of tea in the world and the sun 
■even sets where Assam tea does not ^go. 
Aniither timber in Assam which is not osi^ 

as fud or as timber because of its soft 
texture, has been found to be of flie utmost 
usage for the mamifacture of matdi-stidcs. 
This tree is known as siinol (bombax maia* 
baricum). One of the most inteceslisg 
vitka of the Forest D^oitmeot is the fact that 


they are cutting jun^es of not very useful 
timbers and replace them by planting valuable 
timbers like t^. sal, ipeca, etc. Teak sap- 
lings have been import^ into Assam fixMn 
Burma and in many.irfaces, thqr have grown 
very well, thanks to the efforts of the Forest 
Department. Teak .takes about 50 to 70 years 
to mature and one forest oflker told me dur- 
ing our joint tour that he was planting the 
same for the benefit of his grand-children. Of 
the minor forest produce, bamboo and cane 
are among the most useful. Bamboo is used 
for building purposes and practically for 
everything that the people in Assam need, 
while at the same time, it can also be used as 
pulp for the paper manufacturing industry, 
^ne is extensively used for binding and for 
furniture some of which are of exquisite de- 
signs and beauty. 

38. Most of the Unclassified State Forests 
are in the hill areas and such forests are really 
being used by the hill tribes for shifting culti- 
vation by the slash-and-burn method loc^y 
known as jhuming. With all the assumption 
that Assam is a land of feu'ests. the people of 
Assam are increasingly finding it difficult day 
by day to secure wood as fuel. As a matter 
of fact large areas of forests are being denuded 
day by day that the real cry of the day is for 
more conservation of trees within reserve 
forests. In many places, the people of Assam 
are now switching to coal and coke for cotfle- 
ing purposes due to the scarcity of firewood. 
The high cost of fuel is alw adding much to 
the already high cost of living of the common 
man in Assam. But more conservatiem of 
forests is easier said than done. The pecul- 
ation of Assam is increasing by Imps and 
bounds and the question of consertfing more 
lands for forests appears to be unreal because 
of the increasing needs of human bdngs for 
land and fuel. More lands are being put p 
the plough, but Assam has to depend on soj^ 
import of rice to feed its people. 

39. Wild Life—Phat is true of forests as 
aforesaid is more true of wUd life to Assam. 
Had it not been for protection within omtam 
reserves of which the Kaziran^ is tiie most 
famous, the rhinoceroses woidd have been 
extinct long ago, Hnnten may germSm and 
miles to imcpam^ foi«at| of Asitoi and mqr 
not find any game to afl, Tljere are many 
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people with guns in Assam and wild life is 
gradually dimmishing with the danger of be- 
coming extmct. There are poachers even in 
reserve forests and game sanctuaries. 

40. The animals mostly found in Assam 
are elephants, deer of different types, bisons, 
buffaloes, tigers, leopards, wild pigs, bears 
and the ubiquitous rhesus monkeys which are 
lound in the plains of Assam. In the hills of 
Assam, monkeys are killed because of their 
depredations and so their number in the hill 
areas is rather small ; but in the plains of 
Assam, monkeys are not killed and so there 
are plenty of them although they are not so 
daring as the monkeys of Simla. Needless to 
say, rhinoceros is the most unique animal of 
Assam and more will be said of it later. In 
the reptile world, cobras, pythons and other 
kinds of snakes are found in plenty especial- 
ly in the plains of Assam and the sub-montane 
regions. Among the birds, the most common 
are crows, vultures, hornbills, storks of 
various kinds, among them the most majestic 
being the big adjutant bird, pelicans, cormor- 
ants, egrets, cranes, wild fowls, pheasants, 
peacocks, pigeons, wild dogs, quails, par- 
tridges, parrots and various kinds of small 
birds many of whom have beautiful plumages. 
Most of these birds and animals can be found 
in the games sanctuaries or reserve forests for 
reasons already stated. I give below a list of 
more well-known game sanctuaries in Assam 

1. THE KAZIRANGA WILD LIFE 
SANCTUARY 

41. This game sanctuary lies almost en- 
tirely between the Assam Trunk Road and the 
river Brahmaputra from the eastern part of 
Nowgong to the Golaghat subdivision of the 
Sibsagar district. It has an area of about 
166 sq. miles and from the air, it does not look 
very diffoent from a paddy field because of 
the fact that there is practically no tree except 
a simul tree here or a broad-leaved tree there, 
and it is almost entirely covered with grass 
and reeds, the height of which is about 8 to 
IS feet. The land in this area is a fairly levd 
and low-lying country dotted with numerous 
swamps of the savana type intenqpmed with 
patehN of trees here and there wherevo: 
some higher land occurs. One cannot go in- 
to tUs reserve ekcept on the back oi dephants 


and in some areas, only the heads of riders 
can be seen above the tall grass. When I first 
saw this game sanctuary from the trunk road, 
1 thought It to be only a grassy patch and that 
not much danger lurks about it. Actually, 
this sanctu^ is a sylvan world con^omaat- 
ed with quite a large number of wild denizens. 
The exhibition par excellence of this sanctu- 
ary is the great Indian one-homed rhinoceros, 
about 384 of which are said to exist in this 
protected area. The Government of Assam 
has built a fine tourist bungalow near the 
trunk road and one can go in a car from the 
bungalow up to a place about two miles in- 
side the sanctuary where some sort of observ- 
atory has been built by the Forest Depart- 
ment. Here one can climb up the observ- 
atory and have a general view of the 
grassy stretch around him with the Mikir 
Hills in the background on the one^side and 
the Brahmaputra and the eastern Himalayas 
on the other side. One can then climb on the 
back of one of the elephants which are hired 
by the Forest Department. Once on the back 
of an elephant, one enters the tall grass and 
the swamps, and he feels that the grassy area 
is after all a different world of its own. With- 
in one or two furlongs of the observatory, one 
may come across an opening in the tall grass 
with muddy pools and short soft grass and 
immediately one can see one or two rhino- 
ceroses either looking wildly at the dephant 
and the riders or running into the thickets of 
the tall grass and vanishing almost into thin 
air. Occasionally, one finds a rhino bold 
enough to come out of the thicket and expose 
itself to the fidl view of the riders. Itome 
rUnos do not mind being photographed even 
at short range while some may present a 
challenging attitude and even clmge at Ae 
depluint. On the backs of the wallowing 
rhinos can be seen beautiful egrets picking up 
the ticks from the backs of ffidr prehistoric 
friend. The armours of the rhinos should be 
seen to be bdieved and one is roninded of the 
drawings of prehistoric animals when one 
loc4cs at these beasts, ifoe and there in the 
openings can be seen wild pigs, dtfaer run- 
ning or wallowing in the mud, or rtmning to- 
the thidtets of reeds. Some areas 
the sanctuaries are burnt in die month of 
February-Maich and by April or so, soft gremi 
grass appears <m die burnt aawt. In fndh 
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areas can be seen spotted deer, r unning about 
heltor-skdter with the apiaoach (A the ele- 
phant with its riders. As one rides deqier 
into the grassy jungle, one can see big swamps 

of fish, and in the horizon one can see 
big swamp deer running about or swimming 
in the beels. If one has the courage to go 
deeper still into this strange world, one can 
come across a herd of wild buffaloes or a 
herd of wild elephants. Elephants in herds 
generally run away at the sight of human 
beings, but wild buffaloes are rather danger- 
ous because th^ may charge at the elephants 
or human beings. Tigers are genoully too 
cunning to be seen by elephartt-riders, but 
here and there, in open spaces, the elephant 
picks up beautiful horns which must belong 
to the deer whom the tiger might have killed 
and eaten. Kaziranga is a place worth seeing 
at least once in a life-time. 

2. THE MANAS GAMES SANCTUARY 

42. The Manas Sanctuary with an area of 
105 sq. miles lies on the bank of the river 
Manas in North Kamrup. From the point of 
view of scenic beauty, this sanctuary can be 
described as exquisite with a variety of 
scenery and approaches of tree forests evenly 
distributed along with open savanna at the 
foot of the Bhutan Hills. It is said that near- 
ly a thousand wild elephants, about a thou- 
sand wild buffaloes, about SO bisons and a 
few rhinos share their abode in ^s place ^ong 
with numerous swamp deer, wild pigs, tigers, 
leopards and other i^d animals and beauti- 
ful birds. 

3. SONAI RUPA WILD LIFE 
SANCTUARY 

43. The Sonai Rupa ^d Life Sanctuary 
has an area of 85 sq. miles with a network 
of perennial streams. Wild tracts of d^kly 
grown saccharum and jtfi nnia contain in 
them ‘hundreds of da^iiaN and buffaloes 
along with pigs, deer. Bisons, tigers and a 

rhinos. This sanctuary is in the Darrang 
&tri&t. 

4. POBA WILD LIFE SANCTUARY 

‘ 44. The Poba Wild Life Sgnctaaty with 

tm area 20 sq. ndles is mainly a resove of 


wild buffaloes. This sanctuaiy is in the 
North Lakhimpur subdivision. 

5. THE ORANG RESERVE 

45. The Orang Reserve with an area of 24 
sq. ayes stands on both banks of the liver 
BrahmaQutra on>osite to eadi other on an 
open flat grassy land This is also in the 
Darrang district. 

6. LAOKHOWA WILD LIFE RESERVE 

46. The Laokhowa Wild Life Reserve 
with an area of 27 sq. miles is in the Nowgong 
district about 15 miles from Nowgoqg town 
towards the north. It has about a dozen 
rhinos along with other wild life familiar to 
this belt of Assam. 

7. GARAMPANI SANCTUARY 

47. The Garampani Sanctuary with an 
area of 5.8 sq. miles is the abode of elephants, 
deer and thousands of birds. This Sanctuary 
is in the Golaghat subdivision of the Sibsagar 
district. 

48. Soil — The ^neral characteristic of 
Assam’s soil is acidity. Soils on the hills are 
acidic. New alluvial soils representing the 
lands of the river banks are less acidic ; they 
are often neutral and even alkaline. The phos- 
phoric content is good in the upper Brahma- 
putra Valley where tea is grown, but definite- 
ly low in the lower Assam Vall^. The per- 
centages of nitrogen and or^nic matter are 
satisfactory. They are particularly high in 
low lying soils. Soils of the Surma Valley 
are not much different from those of the 
Brahmaputra Valley except for some local 
variations. The Cachar district is diaradois- 
ed by an abundance of marshes and lakes, 
the soils of which contain a large percenta^ 
of organic matter. The soils of die hill dis- 
tricts contain a high proportion of nitrogM 
and organic matter. Acidic alluvial soils Ire 
suitable for cvdtivation of tea. Heavy cU^ 
widi a high percentage of nitrogen in lowland 
areas give a good return of rice, while sanchr 
loams above inundation levd give a good 
yidd of jute. In the hills, fruit trees tbspond 
quiddy to heavy days whidi have a high per- 
centage of organic matta. 
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49. The district-wise soil description for 
the State of Assam is given below: — 

Districts 

1. Goalpara. — ^Almost entirely alluvial soil. 

2. Kamrup. — (N to S) (i) 3/4di alluvial soil, 

(ii) l/4th laterite soil. 

3. Darrang. — ^Almost entirely alluvial soil. 

4. Lakhimpur. — (N W to S E) Northern 
half — alluvial soil. Southern half — ^laterite soil. 

5. Nowgong. — (N to S) (i) l/3rd alluvial 
soil, (ii) l/3rd middle belt of laterite soil, 

(iii) l/3rd laterite soil. 

6. Sibsagar. — (N to S) (i) Thin belt of allu- 
vial soil, (ii) Mainly laterite soil. 

7. Cachar. — Red soil. 

8. Garo Hills. — (S to N) (i) Red soil, (ii) 
Laterite soil. 

9. United Khasi-Jaintia Hills. — (S. to N) 
(i) 2/3rd Red soil, (ii) Laterite soil. 

10. United Mikir and North Cachar Hills. — 
(S to N) (i) Laterite soil, (ii) Laterite soil. 

11. Mizo Hills. — ^Red soil. 

50. Agriculture and Land Utilisation — 
Land Utilisation statistics in Assam are not 
at all satisfactory. I have tried to collect the 
figures from all sources — ^the Director of Agri- 
cidture, the Director of Statistics, the Re- 
venue Department of the Government of 
Assam, the Director of Land Records, the 
Settlement Officers, the Deputy Commis- 
sioners and Subdivisional Officers and the 
Block Development Officers — ^but either the 
figures are not available or they are not ac- 
ceptable especially when they are examined 


critically in my office as wdl as in the Office 
of the Registrar General. Formorly, the Dir- 
ector of Agriculture used to publirii the agri- 
cultural and land utilisation statistics, but 
lately whenever I asked him about such 
figures, he would simply refer me to the Di- 
rector of Statistics. On the other hand, the 
Director of Statistics can compile only such 
figures as are supplied to him by the Director 
of Agriculture or by the district authorities. 
1 am therefore reluctantly led to believe that 
the figure supplied to me are at best mere 
estimates wherever th^ are at all available, 
but in many cases, the figures are not at all 
available. Most of the figures were suppli- 
ed by the Deputy Commissioners and the Sub- 
divisional Officers who have to depend _ on 
the Land Records staff for this information. 
In the hill districts of Assam the figures are 
by and larp guesses. The so-called ‘village 
papers’ which are available in some States 
of India do not exist in Assam. _ \ think <khe 
only reliable figures of land utilisation are 
those supplied by the Tea Companies in res- 
pect of lands utilised for the plantation of tea. 
As far as utilisation of land as forests is con- 
cerned. the figures for Reserve Forests are 
supplied by the Chief Conservator of Forests, 
and my collecting staff think that these are 
fairly accurate. When it comes to Unclass- 
ed State Forests, the figures is also more or 
less a mere estimate. Whatever figum are 
available are those supplied by the Director 
of Statistics and these are given in Table 1.9 
below : — 


Land utilisation Statistics of the State 1957-58 

TABLE 1.9 


FlCmiS IN ACKBS 


State/Dintrict 


ASSAM 
Ooalpara . 

Kamrup 
Darrang 
Lakhimpur 
Nowgong . 

Sibiagar . 

Cachar 
OaroHilli. 

United Khati & JaintU Hills 
United Mikir ft North Cachar Hills 
Miao Hills .... 


Total Area Forest 


Area not Other un- 
available cultivated 
for land eaclud- 
cultivation ing current 
fallows 

4 5 


Fallow 

Lands 


Total 

cropped 


Area sown 
more than 


Net arei 
sown 


30 . 170,880 

2 , 349,120 

2 . 455.680 
2 , 151,040 
3 , 153,280 
1 , 386.880 
2 , 211,840 

1 . 719.680 
2 . 015.360 
3 . 549.440 
3 , 772,800 
5 . 205.760 


10 . 990.640 

517,686 

1 . 088,254 

405,045 

1 . 131,000 

274,277 

710,139 

605,746 

92,383 

170,665 

1 , 010,525 

4 . 984.920 


3 , 556.640 

1 , 115,470 

161,050 

492,850 

928,790 

210.700 

320,480 

327.300 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N,A. 

N.A. 


877.509 

136,700 

36.880 

135,430 

194,350 

38,020 

235,229 

100,900 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 


959.227 

135.780 

76,320 

134.800 

175,276 

46.250 

189,050 

201.751 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 


6 . 246,549 

793,185 

1 , 319.860 

862.768 

620,433 

713.346 

786.620 

574,834 

200.869 

140,668 

102.746 

129.220 


891.006 

184,574 

243.742 

95,739 

33,155 

114,926 

46,622 

110,183 

23,550 

18,420 

7,305 

12,790 


5 , 355.543 

610.611 

1 . 076.118 

767,029 

587,278 

598.420 

739,998 

464,651 

177,319 

122,248 

95,441 

116,430 


N.B.— (1) Figurea for cultivable waste for all the districts are not available. 

(ii) Permanent pastures and arazing land, miscellaneous tree crops and groves have not been included under net area sown and falloar* 
lands In case of Hill Districts. 
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SI. It may be seen that the above table 
classifies land unda the following 
heads: — 

U) Forests — ^The figure given in column 4 
shows that in the whole of Assam the area 
,undw forests is 10.990,640 acres or 17,173 sq. 
miles. Of this, the total area under Reserve 
Forests is about 6,396 sq. miles and such 
forests are not open for settlement and the 
cutting of trees is also controlled by the 
Forest Department. The remaining area of 
about 11,000 sq. miles, which is more or less 
an estimate only, consists of Unclassed State 
Forests, most of which lie in the hill areas 
and are being used by the tribal people for 
jhum or shifting cultivation. According to 
this system of cultivation, trees and shrubs are 
cut during December-January, burnt during 
February-March and the ground is sown with 
hill paddy and other crops with the coming of 
the first rains. The system can produce good 
crops only in the first year and in the remain- 
ing two or three years, not much crop can be 
grown there. Thereafter the people shift to 
other areas for their cultivation leaving the 
former land fallow for at least S or 6 years 
during which time shrubs and bamboos gen- 
erally come up in the fallow area. 

(2) Area not available for cultivation — 
The Statistics department told me that such 
areas are meant for homesteads, roads, fac- 
tories. rivers, ponds, towns, villages and so 
on. 

(3) Other uncultivated lands excluding 
current fallows — am told that such lands are 
used neither for homestead nor fw the culti- 
vation of eatables but are otherwise used for 
growing bamboos and other kinds of trees or 
for such otiher works as the households will 
put it excluding cultivation. 

(4) Fallow lands— As the name suggests, 
are lan^ left follow because currenfly of low 
yield and will be used again after sometime. 

‘ ($) Tottd cropped area — Such lands are 
used tot cultivation of all kinds od crops and 
the total area undn colunm 8 includes the 
areas diown under columns 9 and 10. I am 
told that tea plantation is also included in this 
hettfing. 


52. It may be noted that in the hill dis- 
tricts of Assam, the data under cdluinns S. 6 
and 7 are not available. It may also be noted 
that the figures in Table 1.9 relate ooty to the 
year 1957-58 as the latest figures are not at 
all available. The total geographical area of 
Assam in 1957-58 stated to have been given 
by the Surveyor General of India is 30.170. 
880 acres. Thus the total crop area and die 
net sown area comes to about 20.7 per cent 
and 17.7 per cent respectively of the to^ 
area. Land under forests comes to about 36 
per cent, of the total area. This low rate of 
land utilisation in Assam is partly due to the 
difficult terrain of the hill areas and the exist- 
ence of many rivers, lakes and marshy areas 
in the plains. 

53. 1 give Mow another Table 1.10 col- 
lected from the Statistics Department of the 
Government of Assam which shows the area 
under crops for the year 1957-58. This table 
shows the breakdown of different crops in 
A.ssam such as rice, cereals, millets, pulses as 
well as total non-food crops. This table also 
shows that the cropping pattern in Assam is 
more or less the same as in other States of 
India, food crops occupying about 81.4 per 
cent, of the total croppnl area. It may also 
be seen that tea plantations occupy 390,910 
acres or about 6.3 per cent, of the total area 
under all crops. In other words. 81.4 per 
cent, of the crop area is under food crops and 
18.6 under non-food crops. Among the food 
crops, rice cultivation constitutes 67.8 per 
cent, of the total cropped area and this figure 
does not foil to show that the people of Amam 
are basically rice eaters. Next to rice comes 
tea and about 75 per cent, of the total tea 
acreage is concentrated in the Upper Ashuu 
V all^, i.e., only in the districts of Laldiim- 
pur. Sibsagar and Darrang, 19 ptx cent, of 
the area under tea is in tiie Cachar (fistrict 
and 6 per cent, in the Lower Brahnuqnitra 
Vall^. Jute is grown in great quantitiewlp 
Lower Assam and about two-thirds of thcrod 
seeds are also grown in the Ixmtx Asmnk 
Valley. In the hill area.s. rice is also tiie prin- 
cipal crop, but potatoes, fruits, vegetaUes, and 
cotton are also grown in tiiese areas as cash 
crops. Betd nuts and pan leaves are grown 
in great quantities in the United Khari-lafaitia 
HOIS District 
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State/Diitrict 


Area under Crops 1957-58 

TABLE 1*10 


Total 
CerMli 
and Small 
millati 


Total Total 
Foodgralna Food cropa 


Toul 

Non-Food 

crop! 


Figures Im ueres 


Total area 
under 

I cultivation 
of all 


ASSAM 


4.233.774 

4,285,936 

196,571 

4,482.307 

3,084,763 

390,910 

1,161,784 

Coalpara .... 


363,383 

371.992 

22,620 

394,612 

636,195 

4,773 

138,990 

Kami up . . . 


918.989 

923.414 

62,391 

987.805 

1,137,381 

446.977 

182,279 

Darrang .... 


344.683 

348,341 

22.130 

370,671 

683.061 

63.711 

179,707 

Lakhimpur 


403,618 

407,307 

11,690 

418,997 

468,839 

118,966 

131,374 

Nowgong .... 


431,837 

433.437 

49,619 

303.076 

344,634 

12,980 

168,712 

Sibaagar .... 


341.673 

341.943 

18,028 

559,971 

630.319 

110,372 

136,101 

Cachar .... 


459.276 

439,276 

3,078 

462,334 

492,126 

71,813 

82.708 

Garo Hilli .... 


120,833 

136.433 

2,330 

138,765 

151,825 


49,044 

United Khaai ft Jaintia Hilli 


37,361 

64.191 

373 

64.366 

134,336 


6.312 

United Mikir ft North Cachar Hilli 

52,075 

36,730 

3,760 

60,490 

78,269 

3,822 

24.477 

Mizo Hilli. 


119,600 

120,630 

550 

121,200 

127.340 


1,880 


6.246,349 

793,185 

1,319,860 

862,768 

620.433 

713,346 

786.620 

374.834 

200.869 

140.668 

102.746 

129.220 


54. IrrigMion — ^Assam receives heavy 
rainfall during the monsoon, and even during 
the pre-monsoon period, most parts of Assam 
get some rain from the northwesters. Exten- 
sive irrigation by the Government has there- 
fore never been done as is the case with cer- 
tain States in other parts of India, especially 
in north India, Central India and Western 
India. The main crops of Assam, especially 
rice and jute are entirely dependent upon rain 
water. In the hill areas of Assam, however, 
small irrigation channels have been in exist- 
ence from time immemorial for the wet cul- 
tivation of paddy in suitable vall^s. Such 
irrigation channds mainly existed in the Unit- 
ed Khasi-Jaintia Hills and in some parts of 
the United Mikir & North Cachar Hills and 
the Garo Hills. In the Mizo HUls, such irri- 
gation channels are known to exist only in 
the C^amphai area which is a small tableland 
not unlike the Khasi tableland. But though 
Assam recnves heavy rainfall, artifidal irriga- 
tion is necessary for successful crop produc- 
tion in some parts -of the State. This is espe- 


cially true in respect of the hill districts if the 
shifting method of cultivation is to be gra- 
dually replaced by terraced cultivation. Even 
in the plains of Assam, some areas are rain- 
shadow pc^kets, like the Lanka area of Now- 
gong district, where the total annual rainfall 
is generally only about 40 inches and tilmt 
also may come very late. In such areas irri- 
gation is very essential. The Kaki Reclama- 
tion project of Nowgong district has practi- 
cally failed because of lack of water, but this 
can be made up if irrigation is done either 
from the river Kopili or the river Jamuna. 
Even in the other parts of the plains of Assam, 
successful winter crop can be grown if there is 
sufficient irrigation system. Even in the tea 
estates, I have seen irrigation by pumps being 
done in the Lower Assam region because of 
lack of rain during Februaiy-March when tea 
crops require some water at least. 

55. I pve below two tables which show 
the area irrigated by sources in the State and 
the gross area irrigated under different crops 
in the state of Assam. 


Area Irrigated by sources in the State 1957-58 
Smaee ; DItactonte orBeoBOMicful StaHitici, Amub 
TABLE 1*11 


Figures t» acres 


Sutt/Dittrict 


ASSAM 
OMlpert . 
Kuanip . 
Darrang . 


Nowgofig 


• • • • • 

uSE^l&ai ft lalatia' HUIb* 
Unltad MIkIr ft NofthCadharHilto 
MiioHUto 


Caoala 



'OoYimineiit 

2 

Privata 

3 

Total’ 

4 

163,078 

18,865 

129.913 

386,372 

186,203 

32,238 

2.830 

749,430 

203,070 

162,131 

108.630 

246,700 

2.830 

3,632 

458 

4,110 

10,648 

3.921 

3,380 

16,569 

3,330 


Tank! Tub# Walli OtharWalb -Otbar 


336,330 

18,630 

117.200 


1.312,387 

224.170 

283,308 

108.650 

msi 
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Gross Area Irrigated under different Crops in the State 1957-58 

TABLE 1*12 


Plturti In Bcrfft 


Stait/District 

1 

Total 

Rice Wheat Cereals 

and 
Millcta 

2 3 4 

Total 

Pulses 

5 

Total 

Food- 

grains 

6 

Total 

Sugarcane Food- 
crops 

7 8 

Colton 

9 

Total 

Non-food 

crops 

10 

Tout 
irrigMMt 
under 
all crops 
11 

ASSAM . 





1,309,407 

1,312,287 


1.312,287 

1.3I2,;87 


300 

1,312,1^ 

Goalpara 





224.170 

224,170 


224,170 

224,'I70 


, , 

224,170 

Kamrup 





28S.S08 

283.308 


285.308 

285,580 


, , 

285,580 

Darrang 





1(18,650 

08,630 


108,630 

108,650 


. . 

108.650 

l.akhlmpur 





342.820 

J44,700 


344.700 

344,700 


300 

342f,000 

Nowgong 





123,280 

123,280 


123,280 

125,280 


, , 

125,280 

Sibsagar 





61.030 

61,050 


61,030 

61,050 



61,050 

Cachar 





16,110 

16,110 


16,110 

16,110 


, . 

16,110 

Garo Hilfg 





34,000 

54,000 


4,000 

54,000 


, , 

54,000 

United Khas 

land Jaintia Hills 

49,900 

50,600 


50,600 

50,600 


, . 

90,600 

United Mikir and North Cachar 36.369 

36,369 


36.369 

6.369 


, , 

36,369 

Hills 











Mizo Hills 



5,5.50 

^3,850 

•• 

>,850 

5,830 


.. 

5,850 


56. From table 1.1 1 it may be seen that 
the Government of Assam has taken up the 
construction of canals for irrigation only in 
the districts of Kamrup, Goalpara. United 
Mikir and North Cachar Hills and Cachar and 
that the total area irrigated by Government 
sources for the whole State is only 163,078 
acres. Of the area irrigated by Government 
canals. 129,913 acres or 79.7 per cent, lie only 
in the district of Kamrup. Among the Hill 
districts. Government have set up irrigation 
channels only in the United Mikir and North 
Cachar Hills. It may also be seen that most 
canals and irrigation channels shown under 
column 8 of tables 1.11 are done by private 
people for their own benefit. In the Garo 
Hills, the United KhasiJaintia Hills and the 
Mizo Hills, all small scale irrigations are done 
only by private parties. 

57. The Dhebar Commission has reported 
that in India, the percentage of irrigation is 
17 per 100 acres. This Commission also 
shows that irrigation facilities for the tribal 
areas exist only in the State of Gujarat, 
Madhya Pradesh. Maharashtra. Madras, 
Orissa and Rajasthan; but even in these 
States the figures given in table 20 at page 153 
of the Report, demonstrate the extreme back- 
wardness of the tribal areas from the point of 
view of irrigation. The tribal areas have 
plenty of rainfall. Therefore there can be no 
dlfli 9 uky about availability of water for stor- 
ing. In Assam, the rainfr^ is very heavy and 
the crying need of the tribal areas is for ex- 
tensive small irrigation channels and tiie ter- 
raced method of cultivation if Aey are to 
have enough food for thdr bare existence. The 
frdlowing extract from paragraph 13.35 of the 
5noi/64 


Dhebar Commission Report is worth repro- 
ducing here : — 

13.35. The problem of irrigation in the 
tribal areas has thus several 
facets. There are enormous diffi- 
culties We have an inescapable 
duty to stand by the tribals. Since 
agriculture will be the mainstay of 
their economy, their holdings will 
be small and there is chance of 
further fragmentation, the only 
solution is extensive cultivation if 
their economy is to be built up. 
Intensive cultivation is not possi- 
ble without irrigation. 

58. Table 1.12 shows the gross area irri- 
gated under certain crops, but actually the 
only crop irrigated is rice. 99 per cent, of 
the gross area irrigated comes under rice 
only. . 

59. Productivity— The pr^ctivity of land 
in general in Assam is relatively high. This 
high productivity is due largely to the unique 
fertility of the Brahmaputra valley which Is 
in fact the granary of Assam. The Brahma- 
putra flows through this fertile valley reav- 
ing in its course the drainage of the Hima- 
layas in the north and the Assam range in 
the south. When the river does not get flow- 
ed too soon, excellent rice and jute cr^ *e 
obtained from this tract. Behind this low- 
land lies the belt of permanent cultivation 
where a variety of food and cash crops such 
as rice, jute, potatoes, tobam, oilseeds and 
pulses are raised. Overflowing of the river 
replenishes the soil every year by the dqmri- 
tion of silt. Hence this'valley maintains 

4 
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a high standard of fertility. Beyond this 
vall^ is the submontane tract with acidic 
soils which are ideally suited for tea ciiltiva- 
tion. Rice, tea and sugarcane are the main 
cro^ in this tract. The entire valley enjoys 
copious rainfall for three quarters of the year, 
therefore irrigation is not so essential here for 
agricultural operations. On the other hand, 
incessant rains during the monsoon months 
cause floods which occasionally lead to seri- 
ous damage to crops. The rainfall conditions 
in the lower Brahmaputra valley are ideal 
for rice and jute while those in the upper 
Brahmaputra valley are ideal for tea. 

60. The Cachar valley is the second im- 
portant crop region of Assam. Despite some 
differences in land formation and climatic 
condition, it repeats the broad pattern of the 
Brahmaputra valley. The rivers of the 
Cachar valley have at some points raised their 
beds above the level of the surrounding coun- 
try, and this condition leads to regular flood- 
ing of the nearly areas which remain water- 
logged even after the monsoon. Hence agri- 
culture in rainy months is mainly confined to 


the high lands which are free from water-log- 
ging. In winter, however, the depressions 
grow excellent crops like pulses and oilseeds. 
The hill slopes lea^ng to the valley grow tea. 
The soils are generally fertile due to annual 
depositing of silt. Despite the natural ad- 
vantages of the terrain and soil fertility, the 
crop yields in the valley are relatively low, 
particularly those relating to jute and tea. 
This is mainly because of climatic handicaps. 

61. Agriculture in the hills has a different 
character. Dry farming of rice, maize, millet, 
cotton, pineapples, oranges and potatoes is 
carried on in the bumt-up clearings of forests 
for a few years. When the fertility produced 
by ash dwindlings, new clearings are made. 
This practice of shifting cultivation is waste- 
ful in several ways. It results in deforesta- 
tion. erosion and loss of fertility. The hilly 
terrain, poor soils and primitive methods of 
cultivation are some of the causes of low pro- 
ductivity of agriculture in the hill districts. 

62. Table 1.13 below gives the yield rates 
of principal crops in the different district of 
Assam in 1960-61. 


Yield rates of principal crops 1960-61 

TABLE 1.1.3 

Yield In ponnd/acre m per crop cutting eurvey 


State/District 

Autumn 

Rice 

Winter 

- — ^ 
Spring 

Total 

Rice 

Mni/e 

Wheat 

Cr* m 

Other 

Cereals 

Other 

Pulses 

T ur or 
Aruhar 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

_ — 

, — 

_ «. 

_ .■ 











— — . 



Aisam ... 

616 

9.1.1 

765 

86.1 

186 

731 

474 

4.14 

304 

593 

Ooalpara .... 

616 

924 

750 

826 

430 

850 

550 

500 

500 

640 

Kamrup 

543 

725 

800 

660 

440 

720 

450 

420 

300 

600 

Darranp 

6ao 

9?9 

948 

870 

450 

450 

500 

400 

300 

650 

Lakhimpur .... 

627 

1.018 

9.50 

990 

475 



400 

300 

540 

Nowgong .... 

636 

1,011 

7.50 

937 

430 

400 

450 


200 

657 

Sibsagar 

711 

926 

635 

908 

440 




300 

650 

Cachar 

921 

1.112 

800 

1.072 

450 



430 

300 

650 

Oaro Hills 

633 

932 

750 

752 

350 

650 

550 

300 

546 

United Khasi-Jaintia Hjiljt . 


9.12 


9.12 

300 

s66 

350 

300 

United Mlkir and North Cachar HilN 6.1.1 

9.12 

700 

785 

490 

492 

430 

480 

Mizo Hills 


932 


932 

190 


300 




State/District 

1 

Potatoes 

12 

Sugarcane 

1.1 

Tobacco 

14 

Jute 

IS 

Castor 

16 

Sesamum 

17 

Rape 

end 

Mustard 

18 

Linseed 

19 

Cotton 

20 

Assam . 


4.271 

30,680 

644 

1.096 

312 

420 

340 

328 

64 

Ooalpara 




4.255 

31.403 

700 

921 

300 

410 

364 

350 

64 

Kamrup 




4,559 

22,474 

700 

967 

300 

400 

214 

320 

64 

Darrang 




3.598 

29.162 

500 

1,315 

300 

410 

407 

350 

64 

Lakhimpur 




5.989 

31.924 

800 

1.088 

3S0 

400 

385 

366 

64 

Nowgong 




2,675 

23.835 

SOO 

1,228 

300 

480 

288 

64 

Sibsagar 




5.525 

37.465 

750 

1.088 

300 

410 

572 

350 

64 

Cachar 




2.410 

33.356 

600 

1.088 


430 

456 

360 

64 

43aro Hills 




4.264 

31.403 

500 

1,088 

300 

440 

338 

. . 

64 

Uaitwl Khasl-laintla Hills 


4.264 


SOO 





. . 

64 

United Mlkir and North Cachar Hills 4.264 

31.403 

4S5 

1,088 

300 

4is 

338 

400 

64 

MJsoHUls 


• • 

4.264 

31.403 

640 



310 

•• 

• • 

64 
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63. Main Crops other than Tea— The 
formers of Assam are dependent upon the cul* 
tivation of wet paddjr to a larger extent than 
in other parts of India. Sali or winter paddy 
which is sown in the middle of the monsoon 
atout August-September of each year, occu- 
pies more than three-quarter of the area under 
poddy, while the remaining paddy land is 
sown mainly with ‘ahu’ or autumn paddy and 
hill paddy during the early rains in March- 
April. About 83.3 per cent, of the total food 
crop area in Assam is paddy land and the 
potatoes, pulses, oil seeds etc. 

64. Jute is the only cash crop of the plains 
of Assam, and after the partition of India, 
Assam and West Bengal arc the main jute 
producers of India. 

65. Quality of Farming — This is what Tor 
Fr. Rasmussen has to say about the quality of 
forming in Assam. — ‘The list of defects and 
deficiencies in the methods of Indian land uti- 
lisation is almost infinite. The productivity 
of the land is extremely low, the methods of 
cultivation are old fashioned and the small 
size of the holdings and fragmentation of the 
fields prohibit efficient production. The so- 
cial system does not encourage initiative. 
Capital for investment in improved agricul- 
tural practice is not available. A short walk 
through a village is sufficient to see that Assam 
is no exception to the general rule. The 
small garden plots around ffie fanners’ houses 
are badly cared for. The banana trees yield 


a small and low quality fruit Filth and 
weeds are in abundance. The farmers of 
Assam harvest their fields only once a year. 
Yet they are better off than fanners elsewhere 
in India, because the rains never fail, and 
Assam has consequently never suffered 
from famine. In the nineteen-twenties and 
thirties Assam produced sufficient rice for its 
own consumption, but since the Second Wofid 
War. rice and food grains have been impoi^ 
ed. Improvement in agriculture could be 
made so that Assam would again become sdtf 
supporting in rice and cereals.' 

66. Geology and Minerals — The follow- 
ing paragrapl» on Geology and Mining are 
supplied by the Directorate of Geology and 
Mining. Government of Assam. They, on 
their turn, collected the materials from the 
Geological Survey of India and other sources. 
They have also made their own contribution 
to bring the data up to date. I am grateful 
to Shri S. K. Barua, Director of Geology and 
Mining, Assam, for these paragraphs. 

67. Of the geological history of the earth, 
only the early and late periods are recorded 
in Assam ; the Palaeozoic and the greater part 
of the Mesozoic are missing. Only the Ar- 
chaean. the late Cretaceous (Maestrichtian to 
Danian) and Tertiary and Quaternary are 
represented in Assam. 

68. The geological succession is given in 
the table below from top downwards : — 


TABLE 1.14 


Recent 



and 

Pleistocene 

Charali beds 


Ploioene 

Diking Series 

2,000 to 6,000 ft. 


Miocene 

Tipam Series 

3, AN) to 14,000 ft. 



Surma Series 

500 to 13,000 ft. 


Ollgocene 

Barail Series 

TiUk 


3,000 to 15,000 ft. 

bat Stage 
Boraoiai 
Stage 

UpperEooene 

Kopili Stage 

1,500 ft. 


Middle EooeM . . 

SjrHMt UniMtoiie SUim. MO ft. 


Sand and silt 
Namsaog Beds 

Oinijan Clays Tipam Sand stone 
Bokabil Stage Bhuban Stage 

Coal measures 

Sandstone and shale 

Prang Limestone, Narpub Sandstone 

Umlatdoh Limestone 

Lakadong Sandstone whb coal, Lakadoi^ 
Limestone 
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tabu; l.lA-concld. 


Recent 

and 

Charali beds 

Sand and Silt 

Pleistocene 

Lower Eocene 

Therria Stage 

300 ft. 

Cherra Sandstone with coal 

Upper Cretaceous . 

Danian Langpar stage 

Maestrichtian Mahadev stage 

Limestone, Calcareous shale etc. 

Arkose Conglomerate 

Middle Jurassic 

•• 

Sylhet Trap, Mylliem granite with tour- 
maline and ilourite veins 

Pre-Cambrian and Dharwar 


Khasi greenstone, Scoriaceous lave and 
ash beds, Quartzites, sandstones, 
shales, slates, conglomerate, blue 
quartzites 

Aplites, Streaky gneisses. Hornblende— 
hematite-schist, Amphibilites, Horn- 
blendebiotite gneises, Biotitc-gneises 
Garnet-granulites 


69. Pr&Cambrian rocks occur over the 
whole of the Shillong Plateau including the 
Garo Hills and the Mikir Hills except for the 
southern edge where rocks of younger ages 
outcrop. Outcrops of the Pre-Catnbrian 
rocks are also seen near Tezpur. Silghat, 
Gauhati. Goalpara and Dhubri. Near Tezpur, 
Gauhati and Goulpara, the Brahmaputra is 
confined within these Pre-Cambrian rocks. 

70. The Pre-Cambrian rocks occupy an 
area of 47,614 Km.* 

71. Although a fair knowledge of the 
stratigraphy of Assam is known through the 
labours of the Geological Survey of India and 
the Assam Oil Company, the same cannot be 
said of her mineral resources, which is still 
terra incognita. Of the major minerals, 
namely, coal and gas, limestone, sillimanite 
and corundum, I'efractoiy clay, kaolin, glass- 
sand, silica-rock, gold, copper, salt, felspar, 
vermiculite, fluorspar, beryl, iron and pyrite 
reported to occur in the State, coal, oil and 
gas. limestone, refractory clays, fireclay, glass- 
sand. salt, ^psum and pyrite occur in the 
younger sedimentary rocks belonging to the 
late Cretaceous and ertiary. The rest occurs 
in sedimentary and igneous rocks of Pre- 
Cambrian age. 

72. Of these only four, namely, coal, oil 
and gas. limestone and sillimanite are bdng 
exploited at present. Among minor minerals, 
brick and tile clays, road mbtal and railway 
ballast from various types of rodks such as 


quartzite, trap, gneisses, granite, rubbles and 
kermstones from Shillong quartzites ^and 
Cherra sandstones are being used. 

73. The geographical disposition of the 
sedimentary rocks determine the location of 
extraction of the minerals contained in them. 

74. The details of some of the minerals 
mentioned above are given below : — 

J. COAL 

75. Coal occurs in three horizons in the 
stratigraphical column ; namely, Cherra 
(Tura) Stage, Lakadong Sandstone Stage and 
in the Tikak Paibat Stage. 

76. The coal seams of Garo Hills. Bor- 
sora, Laitryngew. Mawbehlarkar, Umreling, 
Bapung and Mikir Hills belong to the Cherra 
(Tura) Sandstone Stage. 

77. The hidden coalfield in Garo Hills ex- 
tending from south of Tura, the district head- 
quarters, to Baljong, south east of the district, 
contains at least one 1.5m (5 ft.) seam over 
an area of 518 km* and has a reserve of 1,000 
million tons of coal. At Walong two seams 
are seen. 

78. In West Daranggiri Coalfield, drilling 
has proved the existence of a tnain seam of 
average 1.5 metres thickness with a reserve 
of 125 million tons. The fidd extends into 
Ae Khari and Jaintia Hills District which has 
not yet bten explored. 





Fig. 11 
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i 79. Coal of the next higher horizon occurs 
^ Lakadong. Sandstone occurs at Mawmluh 
near Cherrapunjee. Thanjinath near Pynursla 
and at Lakadong. 

80. The Mawmluh coalfield is nearly work- 
ed out; , The Thanjinath field is teing work- 
ed. Lakadong is still a virgin field. 

81. Coal occurs in the Tikak Parbat Stage 
of the Barail Series. The botton 120 metres 
of this stage is very carbonaceous, and in- 
cludes one seam in the Makum Coalfield vary- 
ing in thickness from 18 metres to nearly 30 
metres and another 6 metre thick besides a 
number of thinner ones. 

82. To the southeast the seams thin out. 
but are still workable. This coal-bearing 
horizon is of great areal extent as revealed 
; .^'3 oil wells drilled at Naharkatiya and 
Rudrasagar. 

83. Tn a north east-south west direction it 
extends from Tipongpani to Nichuguard. a dis- 


tance of 300 Km. On the west SO Km away 
from the main outcrop. S seams of coal vary- 
ing in the thickness from 4S metres to 1.S 
metres are encountered in the Disangmukh 
oil-well from 2.860 metres to 3.03P metres in 
depth. In the Naharkatiya weU No. 39. 7 
seams were met varying in thickness from 0.3 
metre to I.S metres. 

84. From the evidence available in the oil 
wells, it is abundantly clear that folding has 
not only brought the coal seams near the sur- 
face where erosion has exposed them on sur- 
face for exploitation, but has greatly enriched 
(hem in rank and value by metamorphism. 

85. In the Makum coalfield alone the re- 
.serves have been estimated at 1.000 million 
tons. The reserves estimated in the Nam- 
phuk area is 600 million tons. 

86. The chemical composition of the coals 
from the different coalfields is given in the table 
below : — 


TABLE 1.15 


CnalSeld 

* ( 1 ) 

1. WalonE — 

(а) Upper scam 

(б) Lower beam 

2. Deranggiri .... 



4. (Slack) 



6. Mawbchlarkar 

7. Koilajan . 


8. li Collieries— 
hi) Seam 1 

(b) Seam 2 

(c) Seam 3 • 

id) Seam 4 

9. Namdang . 

10. Borgolai . 

11. Ledo 

12. Tipong 

13. Dlaaiigmttkhboreliole 


CompoHition in pfrcenloge by weight 


M 

Anh 

V M 

1 C 

S 

C V 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 


3-.''3 

9 6 

43*99 

43*41 

3 06 

7.457 

Cal. 


2*91 

3-40 

3310 

60 19 

2*14 

7,809 

Cai 


14 8 

77 

37*3 

46*9 


4.136 

K.Cal. 


1*4 

11-5 

41*2 

45*9 

■* 

12.710 

BTU 

Coking 

Indea 

26BSS 

6*06 

16*09 

47*37 

32*48 

*• 

•* 

Non- 

coking 

4*20 

2*30 

41*30 

52*30 

•• 

12.900 

BTU 

• 

4*18 

20*06 

36*12 

39*64 

2*16 

9.819 

BTU 


6*70 

18*80 

49*00 

25*50 

4*20 

11.020 

BTU 


6*30 

1*40 

4210 

49*50 

2 31 

12,990 

BTU 

5*30 

4*10 

43*90 

46*70 

2*58 

12,740 


5*90 

5*50 

41*60 

4710 

4*68 

12,150 

»* 

5*60 

6*30 

40*30 

4>60 

4*53 

11,730 

tt 

2*10 

19*30 

35*40 

43*00 

5*57 

14,308 

* f 

2H0 

410 

42*20 

5010 

2*35 

13.670 

n 

• • 

110 

2M6 

40*15 

55*59 

.. 

aa 

• • 

210 

5*90 

43*70 

5010 

2-52 

13,876 

BTU 

10-30 

1«70 

3710 

3^40 

^ •• 
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2. OIL 

87. Like coal, oil also occurs in three strati- 
graphical horizons in the geological column. 
The earliest field to be exploited was the Dig- 
boi oilfield in the northest corner of the State 
and till the Naharkatiya oilfield was discover- 
ed in 1953, ihis remained the only oilfield in 
independent India with an annual production 
of 0.27 million tons. 

88. Here oil comes from twenty separate 
sands occurring at intervals throughout a thick- 
ness of over 3,000 feet of the Tipam Stage. 

89. In the Badarpur oilfield, there were S 
oil-bearing sands, four of which were in the 
lower part of the Lower Bhubans and the 
fifth at the top of the Barail Series (Renji 
stage). The production rose to 1.000 barrels 
per day in 1920 but fell to 360 barrels ; and 
due to the high water /oil ratio of 50/1 the 
field was abandoned. In the Masimpur oil- 
field also oil was found in the Lower Bhubans. 
This oilfield was poor and the production de- 
creased from mere 25,780 gallons in 1928 to 
520 gallons in 1930. Structurally though com- 
plex a proper assessment of the prospect of 
the Masimpur structure does not appear to 
have been done as yet since the required drill- 
ing to 10,000 feet has not been done. 

90. The Kulerai oilfield, is next to the 
Patharia oilfield, which is now in Pakistan. 
Testing in the Patharia oilfield during 1951 
and 1953 failed to find oil. 

91. All this was rather disappointing but 
the. discovery of oil at Naharkatiya in 1953, 
has radically changed the prospects for oil in 
Assam. In the past, oil was found in higher 
horizons, namely, in the Tipams and the 
Surmas — although a little was found in the 
top of the Barails and in sharply folded anti- 
clines. At Naharkatiya oil was found in the 
Barails, in very gently folded beds with definite 
dips on the flanks, but rather indefinite pitch- 
es, and oil was found not only in structui^ 
traps but also in fault traps and especially in 
areas with a thick cover of alluvium and at 
giteater depth than tested before. 

92. Subsequently oil was found at Moran 
and again at Rudrasagar. 


93. Extensive drilling following aero-mag- 
netic and seismic surveys has shown that the 
basement is not only warped to give the struc- 
tural traps for oil in the overlying beds but 
is itself tilted eastward and rises to the surface 
in the Miju Hills to the north forming in their 
front the deepest furrow at the head of the 
valley. The whole of the alluvial tract in 
Upper Assam has become oil prospective. If 
what a team of German experts has opined is 
true that although oil today is found in the 
Barails, it must have originated in horizons 
further below, the prospects become vast in- 
deed. 

94. In the Naharkatiya oilfield (including 
Moran) the reserves of crude oil are estimated 
at 47 million metric tonnes, and of associated 
and dry gas 790,000 million cubic feet. 

95. Oil also occurs at the foot Of the 
Shillong Plateau near the Khasimara river and 
Narpuh Reserved Forest, which both areas 
acquire importance with our changed outlook 
on oil prospects in Assam, especially in view 
of the fact that close to these occurrences in 
East Pakistan natural gas in commercial quan- 
tities has been found at Rashidpur and Hari- 
pur. 

96. The limestone deposits in Assam be- 
long to the two geological periods, the Cretace- 
ous and the Middle Eocene. In the Middle 
Eocene, limestones occur at three horizons. 
One of the largest outcrops is at the foot of 
the Khasi Hills ranging for a distance gff 64 
km. from Theriaghat to Chargaon, west m the 
Jadukata river. This is the famous l^dhet 
limestone of trade. It belongs to the mng 
horizon of the Sylhet Limestone Stage and 
contains about 500 million tons. To the west 
are the Siju Limestones of Garo Hills. The 
Mawmluh limestone of Cherrapunjee belongs 
to the Lakadong horizon and has a reserve of 
40 million tons. The Garampani limestone on 
the Kopili is of Prang horizon and the Lumsh- 
nong limestone of Umlatdoh horizon. 

97. The Koilajan limestone with a reserve 
of 30 million tons is of Lakadong limestone 
horizon. 

98. The 15 m. thick Umstew. Mawkma 
and the Laitryngew limestone belongs to tihe 
Upper Cretaceous. 
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99. The composition and reserves of the 
different limestones are shown in the table 
below: — 

Composition in Percentage by weight 


Composition in Percentage by weight 


r" — 

' ' 1 

Insolu- 

Locality CaO MgO Fe^Og AlgO, 

, bles 

Reserves 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1 Theiriaghat 50'00 1-20 

2 Kommorah 51 97 1-16 Ml 

1-90 

500 million 
tons 

3 Siju . . 50-82 1 07 1-01 1-63 

3J0 


4 Umstew . 50-78 1 55 0 90 . 

6*73 

, . 

5 Vlawkma . 53-20 2 04 0 90 

1 51 


6 Carampani 50-43 1 37 1 43 

3 77 

• • 

7 Koilajan . 47-00 1-29 . 

8*16 

31 million 
tons 

8 Mawmluh . 51-24 1 90 0 30 . . 

1*30 

42 million 
tons 


3. SILLIMANITE 

100. Geologically the sillimanitc and cor- 
undum deposits belong to the Archaean. The 
deposits are situated at Nongstoin in the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills and are about 1 18 km. to the 
south-west of Gauhati. The average composi- 
tion of the sillimanite is 35 pet. SiO, 62.28 pet. 
alumina. 1.74 pet. Fe^O, ; 0.18 pet. titania, 
trace of lime and 0. 13 pet. MgO. The mineral 
has a specific gravity of 3.23 and the reserves 
have recently been estimated at two million 
tons. 

101. The Assam sillimanite is in the form 
of massive rock from which cubes can be 
sawn for direct use in furnaces. The largest 
boulder of massive sillimanite found here was 
estimated to weigh 300 tons. 

4. REFRACTORY CLAY 

102. Stratigraphically the white refractory 
clays occur at the base of the Eocene forming 
at places the basal bed of the Therria Stage. 
The clay itself is a sorted decomposition pro- 
duct of .the Archaean gneisses. These occur 
at mdny places in the Garo and Mikir Hills. 
Recent analysis of the clay is 44.64 pcL SiO, 
3t 49 pet. A1,0,. 1.98 pet. FCj,0,, 1.91 pet. 
TiO,. 0.16 pet C^O. trace (ff MgO, 0.05 pet 
K,0. 0.03 pet Na,0 and 14.20 pet loss on 
ignition. It has a refractoriness of Orton Cone 


33 to 34. and as reported by the Central QlM 
and Ceramic Research Institute, is quite ^folt- 
able for the manufacture of rebactoiies. 

5. FIRE-CLAY 

103 Fireclay occurs with the coal seams 
in Makum Coalfield. The refractoriness of 
the clays varies from Orton Cone 20 to 30. 

6. KAOLIN 

104. This is a very recent And and like the 
kaolin of Cornwall is a product Of kaoliniza- 
tion of the Mylliem granite. Three deposits 
have been located, one near Mawphlang, one 
near Thadlaskein and the third near Laitiyng- 
kot. Only the Mawphlang kaolin has been in- 
vestigated. The clay after washing has the 
following composition: 

49.55 pci SiOj, 36.97 pet. AljO,, 043 pet. 
Fc^O,, CaO nil, 0.41 pet. Alkalies and 12.63 
pet. loss on ignition. 

After firing the material was white and 
showed slight vitrification at 1400* C. 

7. GLASS-SAND 

105. One dcpo.sit of g]a.ss sand is reported 
from east of the Simsong near Siju, where the 
.sand has the following composition ; 98 pet. 
SiO^, iron in truce, 1.60 pet. A1,0„ CaO and 
MgO traces and loss on ignition 0.44 pet.; but 
the deposit is rather inaccessible. Recently 
deposits of glass sand have been found near 
Laitryngew coalfield. The composition of the 
sand is 99.41 pet. SiO^, 0.21 pet. Al^O,, 0.12 
pet. Fe^Oj, trace of Ti'O,, CaO and MgO nil, 
traces of alkalies. These are now under test 
by the Central Glass and Ceramic Research 
Institute, Calcutta. 

8. SILICA ROCK 

106. Deposits of silica rock have been 
located about 16 km. from Shillong. An ana- 
lysis of the rock gave the following results: 
97.46 pet. SiO,, 1.18 pet. A];,0,. 0.44 pet. 
FCjOj, and 0.48 pet. CaO. 

9. GOLD 

107. Alluvial gold occurs in many of the 
rivers of Assam such as the Dikrang, Borpani, 
Subansiri, Sissi, Dihing. Dibong, Jagio, Noa- 
Dihing in the Lakhimpur District ; tite Dhan- 
ari, Disoi, Jongi and Buri Dihing in the Sib- 
sagar IMstrict, the Bhoroli, Burigang and Bar- 
gang river, in the Darrang District 
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108. The source of the gold has not been 
traced so far, but it is likely that these sources 
are not within the geographical boundaries of 
the State. Although gold-bearing sand used 
to be panned in ancient times it is now no 
longer an economic proposition. 

109. Recently, gold has been found in the 
rocks at Mawphlang, IS miles south-west of 
Shillong. 

10. COPPER 

110. Occurrence of copper has been re- 
ported from three places, one near Baraduar 
in Kamrup District, another near Mahamaya 
Hills in Goalpara District, and the third at 
Ryngud in the Cherrapunjee area. The first 
two occur in rocks of the Archaean age. Be- 
cause of the small and scattered show of the 
ore and the concealed nature of the host rock, 
the occurrences have not received so far the 
attention due to them, but a beginning has 
been made. 

11. SALT 

111. Brine springs occur in Cachar and 
Mizo Districts in various places and salt was 
made in the past in the north-west corner of 
the Hailakandi valley. Similarly, salt was 
made near Sadiya and Borhat in Lakhimpur 
District. When salt became easily available 
in the market, these occurrences in rather diffi- 
cult terrain lost their importance. Now that 
the country has been opened out and possi- 
bility of industrial uses of salt is foreseen, 
these occurrences require detailed investiga- 
tion. 

12. FELSPAR 

1 1 2. Felspar occur almost ubiquitiously in 
the gneissic areas of the Khasi, Garo and 
Mikir Hills. Samples taken from one deposit 
in Mikir Hills gave the following analysis ; 
63.63 pet. SiO^, 20.49 pet. Al^Oj, 0.66 pet. 
FCjO,, CaO nil. MgO trace, 6.24 pet. NUjO, 
8.70 pet. KjO and 0.28 pet. loss on ignition. 

13. VERMICULITE 

1 13. Vermiculite has been found near Nar- 
tiang in the Jowai Subdivision of the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills. 

14. FLUORSPAR 

114. Recently flourspar has been* detected 
in small veins in the Mylliem granite. The 


present discovery has importance far greater 
than the possible occurrence of commercial 
deposits of the mineral. Together with kao- 
linization of granite and the occurrence of 
veins of tourmalines, it points to the possible 
occurrence of valuable deposits of pneuma- 
tolytic origin and especially as the batholith 
has not been exposed to its barren core by 
erosion. 

15. BERYL 

115. Beryl has been reported from some 
of the pegmatite veins in the gneissic area in 
the Mikir Hills. 

16. GYPSUM 

116. Crystals of selenite have been found 
near Longloi in the Mikir Hills but no depo- 
sits have been discovered so far. It has, how- 
ever, been reported that gypsiferous shale 
occurs in the Dimasa Reserve Forest in the 
Mikir Hills. 

17. IRON-ORE 

1 17. Quartz-magnetite rocks have been re- 
ported from near Huhim in Kamrup District. 
These rocks belong to the Dharwar system. 
Systematic prospecting in the area is being 
taken up. 

18. PYRITE 

118. During investigation of the Laitryn- 
gew coalfield last field season, officers of the 
Directorate were able to locate a deposit of 
pyrite in the coalfield, where the pyrite-bear- 
ing sandstone is one metric thick and the con- 
tent of pyrite in the bed is 12 pet. Analysis 
of a sample of the pyrite gave 36.24 pet. sul- 
phur. 

19. PRODUCTION OF MINERALS 

119. The total value of the major minerals 
produced in the State during 1960 was Rs. 
675,29,000. The output and value of each 
individual mineral are as follows: 663,000 
tonnes of coal valued at Rs. 187,57.000; 

49.000 tonnes of limestone valued at Rs. 
3,81,000; 118,304,000 gallons of crude oil 
valued at Rs. 479,73,000 ; 530.482,492 cubic 
feet of natural gas valued at Rs. 21,74,160 and 

7.000 tons of sillimanite valued at Rs. 3,38.000. 
Contribution from the mining section to the 
State National Income of Asam constituted 
1.6 per cent during 1960-61. 
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120. Of the output of coal. 44 per cent, 
was consumed by the railways, 14 per cent, by 
steam ships, 19 per cent, by the tea gardens 
and 23 per cent, by miscellaneous consumers 
during 1962. 48,440 tons of limestone were 
used for the manufacture of cement in East 
I’akistan, and the rest for the production of 
lime, also in East Pakistan. 

121. The average number of labour daily 
employed in the mines of the above minerals 
was 5,741 distributed as follows: Coal 3,684; 
limestone 202; oil and natural gas 1,721 and 
sillimanite 134. 

122. The productivity of persons engaged 
in mines other than oil wells was Rs. 7,250. 
Revenue from mines and minerals is budgetted 
at Rs. 1,55.59,000 for 1963-64 forming 1,8 per 
cent, of the total State revenue. 

20. EXISTING MINERAL INDUSTRIES 

123. At present coal-mining, both opencast 
and underground, oil and gas production, 
limestone and sillimanite quarrying, quarrying 
of clay, road metal and railway ballast are the 
only type of mining in the State. The mineral- 
based industries are bee-hive, coke making, oil 
refining, distribution of gas for industrial pur- 
poses (such as power generation and tea dry- 
ing) calcining of petroleum coke, stone-crush- 
ing, brick and tile making, household clay 
hollow-wares. A thdrmal plant of 69 MW 
capacity and a fertilizer plant with a capacity 
of 50,000 tonnes of urea and 100,000 tonnes 
of ammonium sulphate a year and a 5 MW 
thermal plant based on site coal are now 
under construction and will go into produc- 
tion in 1965. 

21. PROSPECTIVE INDUSTRIES 

124. Planning means holding before the 
mind's eye a picture of development through 
stages based mainly on available resources. 
Of the mineral resources of the State, an audit 
has been given above. Some of the industries 
for which there are potentialities are enume- 
rated below. 

12$. (a) Cement — ^All limestone in Assam 
is cement-grade. Of these deposits, those at 
Mawmluh and Koilajan are eminently suit- 
able for manufocture of cement from the 
points of oommunicatipn and occurrence of 
coal, day and water in dose proximity. 


126. At Mawmluh. coal and day occur 
within 3 miles of the limestone depoJt. The 
place is connected with a good surfaced road 
and power of the requir^ quantity will be 
available at reasonable rate. Water is also 
available. 

127. At Koilajan,. alt the other raw mate- 
rials including water arc available at site. The 
place is only 15 miles from the nearest rail- 
head and is a good site for location of a cement 
factory. 


128. (b) Calcium Carbide -Limestone of 
suitable quality is available in the State as 
will be seen from the analysis given under 
“ Limestone " above. In fact, Sylhet Lime- 
stone is imported to Calcutta to mix with other 
limestone to raise the grade for production of 
calcium carbide. Petroleum coke for elec- 
trodes or for admixture with the coke is pro- 
duced at Gauhati. Bee-hive coke is available 
at Marghcrita and also charcoal of low phov 
phorus content as per analysis below: — 

Moisture ... 7.8 per cent. 

Ash .... 3.0 per cent. 

Volatile Mutter 21.3 per cent. 

Fixed Carbon 67.9 per cent, 

PjOj 0.057 per cent. 

129. With the commissioning of the 
Umiam Project, power will also be available. 


130. (c) Pottery — ^The raw materials for a 
pottery high grade china clay, felspar and 
quartz silica rock arc available as will be seen 
from the analysis of the different minerals 
given earlier. At present about 500 to 600 tons 
of crockery and other porcelain articles are 
imported into the State. A prdiminary pro- 
ject report into the State. A preliminary pro- 
ject repi>rt is being drawn up by Japan Con- 
sulting Institute in Calcutta. 

131. (d) High Tension Insulator— Here 
also the raw materials for the manufacture ofi 
high tension insulators are available in thei 
State. Endeavours are being made to have 
pilot plant tests made of the indigenous raw 
materials at the Government Porcelain Fac- 
tory at Bangalore. 

132. (e) Glazed stone-ware pipes — With a 
growing awareness in sanitary conveniences 
among the people, and the growth of a num- 
ber of industriil towns as Duliajan. Namrup. 
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etc. the deoiand for stone-ware pipes is daily 
growing. The best location is close to Koila- 
jan where the re(}uired materials occur and 
railway transport is available. The chemical 
composition of the raw-materials have been 
given under the appropriate heads. 

133. (f) Clay refractories — ^The demand 
for clay refractories in Assam is of the order 
of 5,00,000 numbers annually, mostly for the 
tea gardens. The thermal plants also require 
these but the demand has not been surveyed. 
The white clay at Koilajan are quite extensive 
and will meet the demand both for stone-ware 
pipes and refractories. With an industrial 
complex growing around Koilajan other con- 
veniences will follow. 

134. (g) Glass-wares — ^To-day Assam is 
importing about 500 tons of glass-ware annu- 
ally, a demand that will easily support an 
economic plant. Glass sands are locally 
available as mentioned above under the appro- 
priate head. Good quality limestone is also 
available. Heavy so^ ash will have to be 
brought from outside. Good quality coals is 
also available. Tank furnaces are the present 
practice for glass melting for glass bottles. 
Sillimanite blocks are the lining materials 
which are produced in the State. Gauhati 
would be a good location for the plant. 

135. (h) Petrochemicals — In the Nahar- 
katiya-Moran oilfield, a reserve of 790,000 
million cubic feet of natural gas both asso- 
ciated and dry has been proved, which will 
ultimately give a daily output of nearly 100 
million cubic feet. Of this ^ily output about 
20 million cubic feet will be required by the 
oilfield. 19 million Cubic feet wiU consum- 
ed by the Fertilizer plant, 21 million cubic feet 
by the Thermal plant and 4 million cubic feet 
by the Gas Distribution Scheme leaving a 
balance of 46 million cubic feet on which 
petro-chemical industries can be based. 

136. The composition of the piped gas 
will be as follows: — 

Methane 90.40 per cent 

Ethane 5.08 per cent. 

Propane . 2.84 per cent. 

Iso-butane 0.47 per cent 

N-Butane 0.66 per cent 


Iso-pentane . 0.55 per cent. 

N-pentane 0.55 per cent 

Hexenes + 0.55 per cent 

Carbon dioxide Nil 

Hydrogen Sulphide . Nil 

Acid ... NU 

137. Acrylic fibre, polyethylene, carbon- 
black, synthetic rubber are the main products 
envisaged. 

138. Industries — ^Assam’s industries can be 
classified into four groups according to the 
basic raw materials processed: (i) Agro-based 
industry, (ii) Mineal-based industry, (iii) Forest- 
based industry and (iv) Miscellaneous. The 
first group can again be sub-divided into (a) 
Tea manufacturing, (b) Food processing and 
sugar and (c) Textiles : while the second group 
can be sub-divided into (a) Metallic industry, 
(b) Non-metallic and (c) Chemical industry. 

139. Tea Industry — ^The major industry 
of Assam is the manufacturing of tea. It 
forms nearly 64 per cent, of the net income 
of the industrial sector. Assam State’s income 
is largely influenced by the boom and slump 
of its tea industry. The tea industry is, in a 
way. the economic barometer of Assam. The 
tea industry of Assam has a place of special 
importance in the Indian economy as a subs- 
tantial earner of foreign exchange. In 1955-56 
Assam tea had the distinction of earning the 
peak income in foreign exchange, amounting 
to Rs. 79.4 crores for the country. Tea in- 
dustry contributes a great deal of income to 
the Central Government through various tax- 
es such as excise duty, export duty and cess 
under the Tea Act 

140. Food Processing — ^Food processing 
industries consists largely of rice, oil and flour 
mills along with a few bakery, fruit canning 
and dairy units. Rice mills are largely con- 
centrated in Kamrup and Nowgong districts. 
The majority of the oil mills function jointly 
with the rice mills. Factories odier than 
bakery undor the food processing group are 
seasonal in character. 

141. Sugar Manufacturing— The only 
sugar factory of Assam was opened at Barua- 
bamungaon in Sibsagar district, with a capa- 
city of 800 tons a day. Alfliough Assam has 
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enormous potentialities for cane cultivation, 
and is almost ideal for sugar manufacture, the 
expansion is being delay^ partly because of 
the severe competition from Khandasari and 
gur which are practically untaxed. Moreover, 
cane growing is so scattered that feeding a 
sugar mill regularly in normal crushing season 
is difficult. Because of the high cost of pro- 
duction, the sugar mill has been more or less ^ 
losing concern. 

142. The textile industry of Assam con- 
sists of cotton ginning and baling centres, 
weaving institute and knitting mills. In spite 
of the traditional skill in handloom products, 
the industry is perhaps the least developed in- 
dustry in Assam. 

143. Metallic Industry . — The metal-based 
industry comprises of engineering works, rail- 
way workshops, motor vehicle repairing works 
and so on. About half of the workers in this 
category of industry are employed by the rail- 
way workshops. There are two fairly big en- 
gineering workshops at Tinsukia and Digboi. 
The majority of the factories are small-sized 
and ill-equipped, devoted mainly to repairing 
services. During the Second Plan period a 
few engineering workshops, mostly small, have 
come up in the private sector. A re-rolling 
mill in Gauhati and a steel mill in Tinsukia 
of Lakhimpur district were started. Two bi- 
cycle factories have also been established, one 
at Gauhati and the other at Nowgong. Be- 
sides, many small and medium-sized units 
manufacturing various products such as alumi- 
nium utensils, cycle parts, trunks and buckets, 
tube-well pipes, etc. are also in operation. 

144. The following is a list of different 
types of registered factories under this 
group : — 

Railway worieshops ... 9 

Tramway workshop ... 1 

Marine Engine building and repairing 1 

Repairing of Motor vehicles and 
Cydtes 33 

Bicycle 2 

Basic metal (Faros) ... 2 


Tube-making and wire^lrawing 1 

Non-Ferros 1 

Trunks, etc 6 

Locks 1 

Bolts, nuts, etc. .... 2 

Welding 2 

Others 4 

General and jobbing engineering 54 

Agricultural implements ... 2 


145. N on-metallic Industry — ^Thc preemi- 
nent non-mctallic industry is oil-refining at 
Digboi. The Digboi oil field is producing 
approximately 0.27 million tons of oil per 
year and supplies one-tenth of India’s petro- 
leum consumption. This oilfield is consider- 
ed a declining one and may not be able to 
continue operation beyond ten years. Two 
new Assam oilfields, one at Nahorkatiya and 
the other at Moran, are being develop^ giv- 
ing rise to two refineries — one at Gauhati and 
the other at Barauni with capacities of 0.75 
million tons and 2 million tons of petroleum 
per year. 

146. Chemical Industry— \Jp to the end of 
the Second Five Year Plan, Assam’s dimical 
industry was specialised in manufacturing of 
match. The match industry based on simul 
tree is a high revenue yielder and has an ex- 
panding internal market. There an at pre- 
sent three match factories — one in Goalpara, 
one in Cachar and the other in Lakfainqmr 
district. The bigger one is located at Dhubri 
in Goalpara district. 

147. The (Central Government has Ijitkeo 
over the utilisation and developme|t ' of 
natural gas. A thermal power plant |Bd a 
fertiliser plant an coming up in the public- 
sector during the Third Plan poiod at Namrup 
near Nahorkatiya. A cement plant with an 
installed capadty of 4(X) tons a day is also 
coming up in the public seebv at CbemqmnjL 

148. Forest’boKd Induortes—Sam nOhng 
and plywood industry fall hr this group. Till 
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19S0-51 saw milling was the only industry in 
this group. It was only from 1955-56 that a 
few plywood factories started functioning. At 
present there are 149 saw mills and 24 plywood 
factories operating in Assam. 

149. Miscellaneous Industries- This group 
comprises of printing presses, bricks and tiles, 
ice manufacturing, distilleries, electric light 
and power, water supply stations, etc. The 
following is a list of such industries with the 
number of units shown against each type; — 


Types 

No. of units 

Distillery (spirit) 

I 

Printing Presses 

. 22 

Electricity light & power 

. 29 

Brick & tiles manufacturing 

. 2 

Stones dressing & crushing 

1 

Manufacturing of ice 

1 

Water supply stations 

4 


150. Fisheries — Assam is one of the major 
fish producing States in India so far as fresh 
water fish is concerned. Fishery statistics are 
completely lacking, but it is estimated by the 
State Fisheries Department that the present 
total annual production is of the order of 0.5 
million maunds. or a little over 18.000 metric 
tons. Imports of fresh fish from East Pakistan 
during 1952-56 are believed to have averaged 
about 7,000 tons per annum. The figures of 
present imports are not known, but it is pro- 
bable that approximately the same quantity 
of fish is still reaching Assam from this source, 
cither by legitimate trade or through smugg- 
ling across the border. Against this, there are 
exports of over 2.000 tons of fresh fish to 
West Bengal ; and some quantities of dry fish 
possibly of the order of 15.000 maunds in 
terms of fresh fish, to Manipur and NEFA. 
If the assumption about present imports from 
East Pakistan is correct, the balance of im- 
ports over exports would be about 0.12 million 
maunds. The net availability of fish in Assam 
is thus about 0.62 million maunds. The per 
capita consumption for the fish-eating popula- 


tion is about 6.20 lbs. per annum, against the 
all-India figure of about 9.5 lbs. 

151. The demand for fish in Assam is very 
large and practically every one in Assam eats 
fish. Every kind of fish from the tiny minnows 
to the large-sized cat fishes and carps are con- 
sumed in one form or other. A considerable 
.section of the people are professional or ama- 
teur fishermen, and the culture of fish in house- 
hold tanks and ponds is a traditional occupa- 
tion in many parts of Assam. 

152. The main sources of fish production 
in Assam are the natural fisheries of the rivers 
and their tributaries and beels. Most of these 
fisheries arc owned by Government. The 
most important riverine system for fisheries in 
the State is the Brahmaputra and its tribu- 
taries. The Barak river also contributes an 
appreciable quantity of fish. Hilsa fish is 
of considerable quantity in the Brahmaputra 
and Barak rivers. The present total catch of 
riverine fish in Assam is estimated by the 
Fisheries Department to be at 0.23 million 
maunds per year, valued at Rs. 137.1 lakhs. 

153. The total area of beels in .Assam is 
not known, but is believed to be very large. 
The total catch from beel fisheries is estimated 
by the State Fisheries Department to be at 0.25 
million maunds per year. Some beels have 
been reclaimed and are under reclamation. 
Three beels. one each in Cachar. Kamnip and 
Tezpur districts, with a total area of about 120 
acres have been reclaimed at a cost of Rs. 
31,000 approximately. 

154. During the last few years, the Fisher- 
ies Department in Assam has been undertak- 
ing a programme for the reclamation of dere- 
lict tanks, swamps and other water areas and 
converting them into fidi farms. Many of the 
reclaimed swamps, ponds and tanks are being 
managed departmentally and in at least some 
of these, the production is low and the cost of 
production is believed to be rather excessive. 
Besides reclamation, the Fidieries Department 
have been undertaking odier devdi^mental 
work, an account of which target and addeve- 
ments is given bdow for the Smnd Five Year 
Plan period. 
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155. Tribes and Castes — Assam is a land 
of many Castes and Tribes. Besides the 
Castes and Tribes who are indigenous to the 
State, Assam is also a land where various 
Castes and Tribes from various parts of India 
have come to live and make it their home. 
Most of the tribes have come from Bihar. 
Orissa, Madhya Pradesh. Madras and West 
Bengal to work in the tea gardens. Originally, 
they were imported into As.su m by the Con- 
troller of Emigrant Labour in the days when 
it was not po.ssibIe to get any local labour to 
work in the tea gardens. Later, when As.sam 
has become more developed, many of these 
tribes came of their own accord to join their 
kith and kin in Assam. Many of them have 
settled themselves on lands either in the tea- 
garden areas or outside tea estates and they 
are now called ex-tea-garden labourers. The 
number of such tribes is now so big in Assam 
that it is no longer necessary to recruit any 
^rther labour from outside for work in the 
tea gardens. Since they have not been .sepa- 
rately censused in 1941, 1951 and 1961. it is 
not possible to gauge their exact number now. 
but by projecting from the available data of 
1931. it may be assumed that their number is 
not less than 16 lakhs now in Assam. Tea- 
garden tribes are not recognized as Scheduled 
Tribes in Assam under the provisions of the 
Fifth and Sixth Schedule to the Constitution 
of India. 

156. Among the non-scheduled castes of 
Assam, the most numerous are Assamese and 
Bengalis of the higher castes. Muslims have 
no castes and they have been classified as 
* Others ’ in the same category as the Hindus 
of higher castes and tea-garden tribes. Tribals 
may belong to any religion, but Scheduled 
Castes must belong only to Hindu or Sikh reli- 
^ons. It therefore follows that on conver- 
sion to any other reli^on. a Scheduled Caste 
person ceases to be Scheduled Caste. 

157. Only Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled 
Castes have been enumerated in the 1961 
Census. It is po'haps necessary to know who 
are the Schooled Tribes and Scheduled 
Castes of Assam. The Constitution of India 
has not defined the term * Scheduled Tribe * or 
‘Sd^uled Caste*, but according to Article 
342. the President may specify by public 
notification a List of Scheduled Tribes and 


Scheduled Castes. According to the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes Lists 
Modification Order, 1956. Assam has a list 
of 16 Scheduled Castes with 9 synonyms and 
a list of 35 Scheduled Tribes with 45 sub-tribes 
and synonyms. The Scheduled Castes are : 

1. Bansphor. 2. Bhuinmali or Mali. 3. 
Brittiai-Bania or Bania. 4. Dhupi or Dhobi. 

5. Dugla or Dholi. 6. Hira. 7 . Jalkeot. 8. 
Jhalo. Malo or Jhalo-Malo. 9. Kaibartta or 
Jaliya. 10. Lalbcgi. II. Mahara. 12. Mehtar 
or Bhangi. 13. Muchi or Rishi. 14. Nama- 
sudra. 15. Patni. 16. Sutradhar; and the 
Scheduled Tribes are; — 

1. In the Autonomous Districts: 

1. Chakma. 2. Dimasa (Kachari). 3. Garo. 

4. Hajong. 5. Hmar. 6. Khasi and Jaintia (in 
eluding Khasi. Synteng or Pnar. War. Bhoi or 
Lyngngam). 7. Any Kuki Tribes, including (i) 
Biate or Biete <ii) Changsan (iii) Chon^oi (iv) • 
Doungel (v) Gamalhou <vi) Gangte (vii) Guite 
(viii) Hanneng (ix) Haokip or Haupit (x) 
Haolai (xi) Hengna (xii) Hongsungh (xiii) 
Hrangkhwal or Rangkhol (xiv) Jongbe (xv) 
Khawchung (xvi) Khawathlang or Khotha- 
long (xvii) Khelma (xviii) Kholhou (xix) 
Kipgen (xx) Kuki (xxi) Lengthang (xxii) Lhan- 
gum (xxiii) Lhoujem (xxiv) Lhouvun (xxv) 
Lupheog (xxvi) Mangjel (xxvii) Misao (xxviii) 
Riang (xxix) Sairhem (xxx) Selnam (xxxi) Sing- 
son (xxxii) Sitlhou (xxxiii) Sukte (xxxiv) Thado 
(xxxv) Thangngeu (xxxvi) Uibuh (xxxvii) Vai- 
phei 8. Lakher 9. Man (Tai-Speaking) 10. Any 
Mizo (Lushai) Tribes 11. Mikir 12. Any Naga 
Tribes 13. Pawi 14. Synteng. 

2 In the Tribal Areas other than the Auto- 
nomous Districts; — 

All Tribes of North East Frontier Agency 
including : 

1. Abor 2. Aka 3. Apatani 4. Dafla 5. 
Galong 6. Khampti 7. Khowa 8. Miriimi 9. 
Momba 10. Any Naga Tribes 11. Sherdukpen 
12. Singpho. 

3. In the State of Assam exduding the 
Trital Areas: — 

1. Barmans in Cachar 2. Boro-Boroka* 
chari 3. Deori 4. Hojai 5. Kachari induding 
Sonwal 6. Lalung 7. Mech 8. 9. Rabha. 

158. It may be noted that the Scheduled 
Castes are regarded as sudi throudiout die 
State of Assam, but die Sdieduled Tribes are 
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confined to certain Scheduled Areas within the 
State. A Scheduled Tribe of the Autonomous 
District can be regarded as such anywhere 
within the four Autonomous Districts of Assam 
Proper, but he cannot be regarded as a Sche- 
dule Tribe if he goes outside the precincts of 
the Autonomous Districts. For example, a 
Khasi cannot be regarded a.s a Scheduled Tribe 
in the Kamrup district ; similarly a Miri or a 
Rabha cannot be regarded as a Scheduled 
Tribe if he lives in the Autonomous Districts 
This is the strict interpretation of the Presi- 
dent’s Order. 

159. The Scheduled Castes of Assam num- 
ber 732,756 whereas the Scheduled Tribes 
number 2.U64.SI6 of whom. I.III.506 are 
Scheduled Tribes living in the Autonomous 
Districts and 95.3.310 are Scheduled Tribes 
living in the Plains Districts of Assam. 

160. Important Events 1951-1961 — The 
second Great Earthquake of As.sam occurred 
on Augu-st 15, 1950 and its immediate effect 
was not very great although some damages 
occurred in Upper Assam. The long-range 
effect of this Earthquake, however, was keen- 
ly felt in Assam during the decade 1951-61. 
The epicentre of earthquake was near Rima 
just above the Indo-Tibetan border, and in 
most parts of the eastern Himalayas, heavy 
landslides occurred blocking mountain streams 
and rivers and causing lakes to be buOt up in 
the Himalayas. From about 1951 onwards, 
many of these lakes burst open carrying an 
immense amount of earth, sand and debris 
into the plains of Assam. Actually, most 
parts of die Dibrugarh subdivision between 
the Bramhaputra and the foothills in the 
Saidya region have been converted into wide 
sandy stretches which can be seen for miles 
and miles from the air. Where sands and 
debris have covered, the plains at the foothills 
have been convert^ into deserts and even 
trees have been suffocated and dried up leaving 
nothing but dead branches which can be seen 
from the air. The bed of the river Brahma- 
putra has risen above its normal depth all 
aloAg the Brahmaputra valley, but especially 
in the area within the Lakbimpur and Silv 
sagar districts, that steamoa can no longer ply 
b^ond Neamati Ghat near lorhat The main 
diannels of the Brahmaputra have been divert- 
ed here and diere due to dus considerable silt- 


ing up of its beds so that eroekm took place 
in some areas. Thus a good deal of CHbru- 
garh town was eaten up by a new channel of 
Brahmaputra which literally joined the Dibru 
river and many Government and private bulld^ 
ings hud to be either salvaged or were swallow- 
^ up by the river .wmc lime in 19S2-S3. Had 
it not been for the extensive protection works 
built at great cost, the whole of Dibnigaril 
town might have been eaten up Tile whole 
of Sacliyu town and its surrounding areas were 
eaten up by the Brahmaputra and people living 
there hud to be reluibilitated clsewhoe in the 
s«>uth bank during the decade. Lower down 
the Brahmaputra, Tarabari and Palasbirl 
were greatly eroded by the river Brahmaputra. 
Because of the great silting up of the bed of 
this mighty river, the normal discharge of the 
Brahmaputra cannot be carried down to tlM 
sea as before and so annual floods have be- 
come regular features of Assam due to the 
aftermath of thi.s earthquake. It is not known 
how long will this silting up continue or how 
long the river can deepen its channel to its ori- 
ginal depth. Dredging is beyond the capacity 
of the people and the Government of India at 
this stage. 

161. Another event worth mentioning du- 
ring the intcrccn-sal period is the language d» 
turtonce in As.sam which took place in July 
I960. This event affected only the Assamese- 
.speaking and Bengali-speaking population of 
the Slate for various reasons including histori- 
cal ones. The brisk preparation for the 
1961 Cen.sus might have aggravated the 
tension which existed for many de- 
cades. Unfortunate as the event was. it ended 
happily, smoothly and rather abruptly and 
pa&sions that were roused faded away. The 
Census of 1961 was not affected. Nor was 
the proportion of speakers of any language. 

162. Man Developmental fForka— SopM 
of the main development works udiich hive 
benefited the Stale and which can be seen %)r 
the common man are worth mentioninf in 
this Report. Amongst such moderate adwve- 
ments are the oil refinery near Gauhad. the 
Brahmaputra brkfge between Randu and 
Amingaon. the extension of the roetrwfnife 
railway from Rangapara North to Norai 
Laklumpur. the UnrtrwHydcl ptojeet, the 
starting of die UnhunJiydei project and the 
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construction of many miles of roads in various 
parts of the State. 

163. The Burma Oil Company made many 
drillings for oil in the Nahorkatiya and Moran 
region at the beginning of the decade and 
nuiny oil-bearing wells were found. Subse- 
quently. Oil India Limited made more drill- 
ings of deep wells some of which are found to 
be oil bearing although some are wild cats. 
The Oil and Natural Gas Commis.sion also 
made .some drillings in the Rudrasagat area of 
Sibsagar and some oil is found there. As the 
oil wells in the Digboi region are gradually 
drying up, some crude oil from the Nahor- 
katiya region has been pumped to the Digboi 
refinery belonging to the Assam Oil Company 
Limited. The Nahorkatiya and Moran oil 
wells can however produce many million tons 
of crude oil and so the question of refining the 
Assam crude oil arose. Ultimately it was de- 
cided that the refining of oil should be done in 
the public sector by the Indian Refineries Ltd. 
and two near refineries are set up in Noonmati 
near Gauhati and at Barauni. The Noonmati 
Oil refinery near Gauhati was built as a result 
of this arrangement and it has a capacity of 
0.75 million tons per annum at present. The 
crude oil is brought into Noonmati by pipe 
lines from Nahorkatiya. Similarly crude oil 
from Assam will also be pumped into the 
Barauni refinery which is nearing completion. 

164. The Brahmaputra is a mighty river 
which virtually bisects the Brahmaputra Valley 
into two parts from east to west. The need 
to bridge this mighty river to join the two 
parts of the Valley has been felt by the people 
of A.ssam for .a very long time, but nothing 
was done till after independence. Between 
1951 and 1961. this magnificent bridge has 
been built up and has already proved a great 
blessing to the people of A.ssam. 

1 65. The Umtru-Hydel project has been 
constructed during the decade with Canadian 
collaboration by damming the river Umtru at 
a point about two miles from the Shillong- 
Gauhati road. This is a small hydel project 
built in an area of great scenic brauty of the 
Khasi Hills, but the amount of electricity gene- 
rated is rather \try small and is used largely 
to supply some power to the Gauhati region. 
The Umiam-Hydel project has been started 
during the decade and is now nearing com- 


pletion. This project is comparatively much 
bigger than the Umtru-Hydel project although 
by all-India standard it is a sm^ one. llie 
lake to be formed by this Umiani project will 
be a real lake submerging all the low lying 
parts of the Khwan-Umsaw area and convert- 
ing the hillocks therein into beautiful islands 
when the dam is complete. There is no doubt 
that this lake will be very beautiful and will 
attract tourists. Another advantage of this 
dam is that the excess water after generating 
electricity will be taken to the Umtru river 
thereby augmenting the water supply and the 
power potential of the Umtru-Hydel project. 

166. To the common man in Assam in 
general, and to the hill folks of Assam in par- 
ticular. communication is the most essential 
thing for their economic and social well-being. 
The two Five Year Plans in A.s.sam have seen 
the construction of hundreds of miles of new 
roads in many parts of the State and even in 
some of the hitherto inaccessible areas of the 
Hill districts. This has proved to be a great 
boon to the people of Assam and especially to 
the hill people. But what has been achieved 
is only a fraction of the real needs of the 
people. Roads in many parts of the State, and 
especially in the hill areas, are yet in a raw 
state and require to be metalled and surfaced. 
Bridges also have to be built in great numbers 
if the roads are to be used during the monsoon. 
At least five times more roads are required to 
be built and improved in future Five Year 
Plans. Roads will bring the tribal people into 
contact with the rest of the people of India 
and will also help the backward pMple econo- 
mically with adequate safeguards from exploi- 
ters. This will break the isolation of the tribal 
people and help bring about emotional inte- 
gration. 

167. Apart from the above visible develop- 
mental works, the establishment of two engi- 
neering colleges and one more medical college 
has helped the State to get some technical per- 
sonnel for manning the devdopmental works, 
the hospitals and dispensaries many of which 
have been established all over the State during 
the two Five Year Mans. The extensive health 
fecilities established during the two Five Year 
Plans have greatly reduced the rate of morta- 
lity as a re^t of wUdi natural increase of 
population has been greatly augmented during 
the decade. 
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168. In the sphere of administration, the 
establishment of five District Councils for the 
Garo Hills, the United Khasi-Jaintia Hills, the 
Mikir Hills, the North Cachar Hills and the 
Mizo Hills under the provisions of the Sixth 
Schedule of the Constitution of India has been 
a great achievement for giving effect to the 
tribal policy of the Government of India. All 
these District Councils were formed between 
the middle of 1951 and the end of 1952, and 
they have provided the tribal people hving 
within the Autonomous Districts with a simple 
administrative set-up of their own which would 
safeguard their tribal cu.stoms and ways of 
life and secure to them maximum autonomy 
in the management of their characteristically 
tribal affairs. The District Councils have exe- 
cutive and legislative powers with respect to 


such matters as the admimstralion of land, the 
management of forests not being wenmd 
forests, the use of any canal or water noorae 
for the purpose of agriculture, the r^ulatioa 
of the practice of }hum or other forms of sbllt> 
mg cultivation, the rsMblishment of village or 
town a>mmitiees or councils and their powen* 
the appivintment of succession of chklB or 
headmen, inheritance of property, maniage. 
MKial custifins and many other nwtteis relatp 
ing to the welfare of the tribal people within 
the Autonomous Districts. While the inooniea 
from then own s(>urces are very meagre, both 
the Government t>i India and the Government 
of Assam are helping the District Councils 
with grants for carrying out the administration 
and developmental works within the provisioos 
of the sixth Schedule 
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CHAPTER II 

DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 

PART A 

DISTRIBUTION AND DENSITY 


1. Introductory . — Having introduced Assam 
to the general reader and having given the 
salient features of the State in respect of 
such items as physical features, geogmphical 
position, topography, geology, climate and 
rainfall, forest, agriculture, crops, industries, 
crafts and the various castes and tribes which 
ail make Ass.im, \sc shall now discuss the 
various data and facts thrown out by the l%i 
Census. As Assam is one of the major units 
of India, all description about it should per- 
haps first show its place in the all-India con- 
text because that alone will give it a sense of 
having come within the mosaic of the national 
pattern without losing its distinctiveness. 

2. Ranking in area and pi>pulaiion.—A<i 
the first task of the Census is to know about 
human beings in terms of numbers and cer- 


tain demographic details. I would Uke. in R0 
first instance, to focus 00 the popuhitkMi of 
As.sam vh-a-vis the total populatim of IntUa 
as well us the percentage of its area to that 
of other States of India. The total popula* 
turn of India is 4IQ.224.77I but that of AlMUn 
IS I I.K72.772 or the total population of AlMUn 
IS only 2 70 per cent, of the total populitkMI 
of India. In other words. Assam stands at 
the bottom of all the major States of 
with the exception of Jammu and Kariimir in 
terms of population. In term.s of area alao. 
Assam is smaller than most major States of 
India excepting West Bengal and Kerala. I 
give below table 2.1 which shows Aanm in 
the context of all-India pattern in terms of 
the percentage of population and area for 
1961 as well as for 19SI. 


Rank of the Stale among the Staler and Union Territonn of India in terms of population 

and area 1^61 and I VS I 

TABLE 2.1 
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3. From the above table, it is seen that 
Assam ranks 13 among the States and Union 
Territories of India in respect of area and its 
rank in terms of population for 1961 is 14. 
In 1951 also, Assam ranked 14 in point of 
population. This shows that despite the fact 
that the rate of decennial increase in Assam 
is the highest among the States of India, its 
ranking in terms of population remains the 
same . because other States have also had 
enough increase in their population. It may 
also be noted that although A.ssam has an 
area of more than three times that of Kerala, 
the population of Kerala is 169 lakhs against 
Assam’s 118.7 lakhs. It is also seen that 
while the area of West Bengal is much less 
than that of Assam, the population of West 
Bengal is almost three times that of Assam. 
Punjab has almost the same area as Assam, 


but its population is about 80 per cent, more 
than that of Assam. The main reason for this 
variation is the fact that about half of Assam 
Proper consists of hilly areas which cannot 
sustain a bigger population. In terms of 
plains areas, the population of Assam is com- 
parable to any other State in India. Madhya 
Pradesh and Rajasthan are bigger in area than 
Uttar Pradesh but the latter has by far the 
largest population in India. 

4. The following is a table showing the 
Stale's population, the natural rate of increase, 
sex ratio and density of population per sq. 
km. as compared with those of India, Egypt. 
Canada. Mexico, USA, Argentina, Venezuela. 
Japan, Pakistan. Thailand, Greece, Hungary. 
United Kingdom. Poland. Yugoslavia, Austra- 
lia and New Zealand. . 


(The figures have been taken from the 1961 demographic year book) 
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5. From table 2.2 it may be seen that the 
rate of annual increaK is greatest in Vene- 
zuela and Thailand where it is 4.3 per cent 
Assam comes next with 30 per cent, per 
annum. This big annual increase cannot be 
due to excess of births over deaths alone, but 
it must be also due to unmigration as well as 
to some under-enumcration. In the case of 
A.ssam. the Census Actuary has v^orked out 
that the birth rate is 49.3 per thousand and 
the death rate is 26 9 per thousand for the * 
last decade. The natural increase therefore 
comes to 22.4 for the last decade or 2 24 per 
annum. The excess of 1.21 per annum may 
therefore be entirely due to movement of 
population from other States and ncights Hir- 
ing countries into Assam as well as to some 
amount of under-enumeration in the areas 
which were difficult of access in I9SI. I do 
not know what are the factors responsible for 
the high annual increase in Venezuela and 
Thailand. 

6. Set ratio . — As far as sex ratio is con 
cerned. Assam has the smallest number of 
876 females per 1,000 males. This may be 
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due to the fact that migranta into Amn did 
not bring their wives with tlMB. It any alsd 
be due to greater mortality amo^ tramn 
than men among the pei^le of India. Mdi» 
over India has not suffered from two worid 
wars to deplete its manpower. 

7 Henuty and sizga of diwrfc'IS.— The 
dcnsit> of (sopulation per sq. km. is greaiiat 
in tMo island kingdoms of the world, laptui 
<2521 and the I nited Kingdom (21^. Theae 
tMo kingdoms arc amiparatively smaller than 
many countries in area but ilwy are amODff 
the most industiialiscd and the most advaoeed 
countries in the world With big capacity for 
puxlusiion of konsumcr goods and a big mar* 
lantile inidc. they can afford to sustain iticb 
a big population within a small area. Assam 
being large!) an agrarian area can support a 
popul.ilion of only 97 per sq. km. 

8 Having compared the above data with 
siune counUics of the world, it will be reasiid- 
mg if we compare Assam with the Other Slatae 
of India in respect of similar data as per Table 
2 2A below : 


TABLE 2.2A 


Iodic 'Slate Union Territory and other Areas 
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1 13 
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•64 
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410 

795 

1,151 144 

702 697 

641 447 

1 99 

923 

24.101 

II.9J5 

12.173 

1 39 

1.030 

710.037 

397.051 

392.979 

305 


1.I42.00S 

59U37 

550.761 

599 

932 

57.963 

29.524 

29.439 

139 

903 

626.667 

302.534 

324.133 

OK 

1.071 

369.079 

193.141 

195 732 

I5ff 

1.019 

336.559 

177,690 

1 Si. 979 

N A 

•99 

369.200 

191.027 

179.173 


991 

162.199 

95.193 

70.996 

1.97 

904 

:!■ 1991 Md 1961 CfMvm 

Thmf Of the porpoie of Aom 

1 % tai of 
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4. Hie following is a table showing the the average population of districts in each of 

most populous and least populous districts and the States of India in 1961 : 

TABLE 2.3 



Mott Populous Diiirict 

Laait Populous District 

Avaraga 

Population of 
Diairictt 

Stata 

r- 

Nsma 



Population ' Name 


Population 

1 

2 



3 

4 


5 

6 

Aadhra Pradeih .... 

Guntur 



3.009.900 

Adilabad 


1,009.292 

1.799.172 

Auam .... 

Kamrup 



2.062. S72 

Mi7o Hills . 


266,063 

1,079,343 

Bihar 

Darbhanga . 



4,413.027 

Dhanbad 


1.158,610 

2,732.683 

Oujarat 

Surat . 



2.451.624 

Dangs . 

a 

71,567 

1.213,726 

Jammu and Kaihmir . 

Ananlang . 



654.368 

Ladakh . 


88.651 

395,664 

KaraU « 

Kozhikode . 



2.617.189 

Tnehur • 

• 

1,639.862 

1,878.191 

Madhya Pradaah 

Bilaipur 



2,021,793 

Datia . • 


200.467 

752.847 

Madrai 

• Salam . 



3.804.108 

Nilfiiri . 


409.308 

2.591.304 

Maharuhtra .... 

Graater Bombay 



4.152.056 

Ward ha 


634,277 

1,521,297 

Myaora 

• Bungalore 



2.504.462 

Courg 


322.829 

1.241.409 

Orlaia 

. Cuttack 



3.060,320 

Baudh Khondmals 


514.427 

1,349,911 

Punjab 

• Farozepur . 



1.619,116 

lahaul and Spill . 


20,453 

l,Od»r780 

Rajasthan 

Jaipur . 



1.901,756 

Jaisalmer 


140.338 

775.215 

Uttar Pradaih .... 

Meerut 



2.712.960 

Uttar Kashi 


122.836 

1,365,674 

WaitBangal .... 

24-Parganas 



6.280.913 

Darjeeling . 


624.640 

2,182.894 


10. The following is another table showing age size of districts in each of the main States 

the largest and smallest districts and the aver- of India ; 

TABLE 2.4 


Stata 

Largest Districts 

Smallaat Districts 

Average area 
of District 
in Sq. mile 


Name 


Area 

1 — 

Name 



Area 

1 

2 


3 

4 



5 

6 

Andhra Pradash .... 

Kurnol 


9,209 

Hyderabad . 



2,997 

9.303 

Aaaam 

Miao Hills . 


8,143 

Nowgong 



2.200 

4,296 

Bihar 

Ranchi 


7,033 

Dhanbad 



1,109 

3,937 

Ouiarat 

Kutch . 


16,567 

Dangs . 



689 

4,180 

Jammu and Kuhmir* . 

Ladakh 


37,754 

Kathua 



1,024 

5,943 

Karala 

Kozhikode • 

a 

2,570 

Alleppay 



708 

1,667 

Madhya Pradaah 

Bastar 

• 

19,128 

Datias . 



786 

3.931 

Madras 

Salam , 


7,05! 

Madraa Corp. 



49 

3,158 

Mahnraahtra .... 

Chanda 


10,088 

Oraatar Bombay 

a 


169 

4.549 

Mysora 

Bijapur • 

• 

6,567 

Coorg . 



1,590 

3,887 

Orlsaa 

Korapnt 


9,919 

Balaaora 



2,507 

4,629 

Punjab 

Kangra 


6,293 

Simla . • 

• 


222 

2.490 

lUUhsthu .... 

lalaalmar • 


14,995 

Dungarpor . 

• 


1.460 

5,073 

Uttar Pradtsh .... 

Mlmpnr 

• 

4,263 

Bampnr . 



917 

2.109 

WhaiBanfnl .... 

24-Fai|anaa 


9,638 

GalantU 



40 

2.137 


• 8vY«y«r OBMnl'sflgQfn at 8ut« 8orr«y flfwts •tsaot avaltabla. 
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11. The foUowinf Tabke am ahofwing: 
Diatriets wUeh hate had a higher pereetUage in- 
create than the areragefor the State i90I-4l 
TABLE 2.S 


DUtriett which hare had a Iwecr per eeat ia erea ta 
than the arerage/ar the State t9(H-6t 

TABLE 24 


District 

1 

Peroeotage increase 

A 

'l90M96i 

2 

192I.IMI 

3 

ISSI-IMl' 

4 

Average for the State 

. 1 219.79 

-f 130.19 

1 34.4.^ 

Kamrur 

. 4 249.38 

4 170.12 

f 38.39 

Lakhimpur . 

. +321.57 

4 148.98 

4 38.83 

Ooelpara 

. f 233.77 


4 39 32 

Damng 

. +283.39 

+ I68J6 

4.39.64 

Nowgong 

. +364.94 

+204.21 

+ 36 51 

Sibsagar 

. . . 


, , 

Cachar 

United Khasi-Jaintia 

. 

•• 

•• 

Hills 

United Mikir and North 

•• 

•• 

Cachar Hills 

. f 383,40 

+ 867.47 

4 69.08 

Oaro Hills . 

, 


Mizo Hills • 

. +222.76 

+ 170.37 

+35.61 


DiMriet 

I 


I90l-I«ai 

2 


inMMt 

) 


lasMtii 

4 


Average for the State 

« 2I9.7S 

H 130.19 

4-3443 

Goalpara 

. . . 

f 103.31 

• » 

Kamrup 

■ . * 

* 

a s 

Darrang 

• . . 


m a 

Lakhimpur 



a • 

Nowgong 



. • 

Sibsagar 

! f i}2.n 

4I3J4 

4MA3 

Cachar 

United Khasi-Jgintia 

. MIS.70 

11342 

4-2343 

HlUa 

. fIJSSI 

4 89,98 

4 27.10 

Garo Hills 

1 122.19 

4 71 JO 

4-2MI 


Unitod Mikir Bnd North 
Cachar Htlli 
M 120 H 1 IU . 


Districts arranged according as their population are above or belou the airerage populatlea 

of a district for the Slate 

TABLE 2.7 


Nbim of Uistrici above avarata 


Ooalpaim 
lUuBirrp . 
Daftang . 
Lakbimpur 
NoWf OBf . 
SibMgar . 


Population 

1.54};b?2 
2.062.472 
1.219.670 
1.502.1142 
1.210.761 
I.SOI.J90 
1. 371.476 


Naaia of Dialf Ict^baloo avaiaga 

UatitO Kliaai^iainiia Utlla " * *T" 
Unilitf Mikir aaO Norib Caebar Hltla . 

Oaro Hills 

MiioHlIU • 



Districts arranged according as their areas are above or below the average area of a district for the State 

TABLE 2.8 

Averate area of a diarici ••4,296 sq. miles 


Nama of DlHrict above avaiafa 


Area 

(la Ml^mOaa;. 


Nam of DMnci baJo* 
3 




Uflianteaigbtolto HUb 


iM 

S.I43 


Kaoirap . 
Patra ag . 

SSS’ .* 

OW.IUII. 


12. Table 2.3 and Table 2.4 pve us a 
graphic oomparisem and cemtrast between 
certain districts of Assam and similar districts 
of other States of India ; while Table 2.5 to 
Table 24 give us die peculiar charactmstics 
of the various districts of Assam. In wmgh’ 
ing these characteristics, the ftdlowing factors 
01% be taken into considcntioii. 

13. Assam is a land of hills and |4ains 
and plains areas are veiy pqpaloas bMoie 
of meir bitility and capai^ to siopart a 
taege populatieB whsesas Oe hOl areas are 


very scarcely populated because of the poor 
soil and the unhealthy nature of almost all 
parts of the submontane regions, Mbreopo. 
the hill areas of Assam are aoUMumous 
separate district councils having wide polMli 
in respect of land and other matters imder tiB 
provisions ci the Sixth Sdiedule to the Con* 
stitution of India. Feo|4e from oiittMe the 
autonomous areas cannot setde in Ae anlono> 
mous districts without die pennission of gw 
district councils and sndi n p e nn ission b mn* 
ly given, emedally in the hWerior. The nunl 
populous dmrict of Asmni b Kanwiv wMin 
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|>opulation of 20.6 lakhs and the least populous 
is the Mizo Hills with a total population of 
only 2.7 lakhs as against the average of 10.8 
lakhs. It may also be noted that while Kami* 
rup district is 3311 sq. miles in area, that of 
the Mizo Hills is 8.143 sq. miles or more than 
twice the area of the Kamrup district, but the 
population of the Mizo Hills is only about 
one<eighth of the Kamrup district. The main 
reason for this disparity is the fact that the 
Mizo Hills consists of parallel ranges running 
north to south and the terrain is very difficult. 
Few houses can 'be built only at certain suit- 
able places on top of the hills, while the hill 
sides are used for the .slash-and-burn method 
of cultivation where a big area can support 
only a small number of people. Moreover, 
the settling of the non-Mizos in the district 
is practically forbidden. There are practical- 
ly no roads in the Mizo Hills until ve^ recent- 
ly and even then, these roads are of the 
roughest type being almost entirely of earth 
work without metals. On the other hand. 
Kamrup district lies almost in the centre of 
the Brahmaputra Valley and has communi- 
cations by rail, road, river and air. Most of 
the areas are flat lands suitable for paddy 
and jute cultivation. The Kamrup district 
can therefore support a large population even 
on the products of agriculture alone ; but it 
also has growing industries and a big inland 
trade. That is why there is a noticeable ten- 
dency to have lop-sided concentrations of 
population in the Kamrup district. 

14. Compared to other States of India, the 


most populous district of Assam compares 
favourably with the most populous district in 
other States of India. No comparison can 
obviously be made with Greater Bombay or 
24-Parganas district of West Bengal which 
consist almost entirely of industrial areas. In 
terms of area also, the biggest district in Assam 
is more or less of the average size inasmuch 
as there are seven other States in India which 
have districts which are smaller than Mizo 
Hills in Assam. In terms of average area 
also, the average area of the districts in Assam 
is more or less of the average of the States in 
India. It may however be noted that the dis- 
tricts in Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal are 
comparatively smaller in size because the 
average area of their districts is only about 
2.100 sq. miles which is less than the smallest 
district of Assam. This also partly accounts 
why the Uttar Pradesh has a large number 
of districts compared to Assam. Even in 
A.s$am, there is a case for making cAUin 
districts smaller in area than they are now. 
Some sub-divisions in Assam have areas big- 
ger than many districts in some of the States 
of India. It may also be noted that 10.5 mil- 
lion people live in seven plains districts but 
only 1.3 million live in the hills whose area 
is almost as that of the plains. The entire 
population of the plains is well above the 
average whereas the population of the hills is 
much below the average. 

IS. The following is a table showing the 
number of districts and their total populations 
which are above or below the average popula- 
tion of district for each State ISNSl : 


TABLE 2.9 


StBte 


Numbsr of 
dittriett 
in the 
Staw 
which arc 
•hove the 


population 
or district for 
tho Suta. 


Population 
comprisod 
in dbtricu 
mantionad 
in column 2. 


Number of 
districts 
in the 
State 
which ara 
balovtha 


population 
of district for 
\ thaSlata. 

4 


Andhra Pradesh 


Oujiurai . 
lammu and Kashmir 

Karala 

Madhya Pradesh 
Madras . 
Inharashtra . 

• • 
Oiku . 

. . 

KaJaathan 

Uttar iKdmh . 


to 

7 

9 
7 

4 

2 

14 

• 

10 
9 
€ 

10 

13 

24 

€ 


22,229.170 

10.957,603 

31,414.419 

12.971,241 

2.416,370 

4,998.417 

17.701,441 

29.933.319 

20,484.032 

15.991.092 

11,2U.I69 

l4.tOS,0»2 

13,724.^ 

46.IOI.67i 

21484.333 


10 

4 
8 

10 

5 
7 

27 

5 

16 

10 

7 

0 

13 

90 

10 


Number of 
districts 

Total which are Total 

population within population 

eompitsed 20 par cant aomprisad in 

in dhtnets (%> of the dtstricu 

mentioned in averata mantionad in 
column 4. population of column 6. 
district for 
tht State. 


9 6 7 


BSSE9II 











^^Brr X? 






^^B^' ' '' 4. V ^ 



IT' ■ . 1 






^^B ■ ¥. 1 1 ^ 


■■ 




M /i 




■Siiiifll 

muM 
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16. The following is • table showing the (or each State, together with their fct|Wotive 
number of districts and their total areas which populations. 1961 : 
are above or below the average area of district 

TABLE 2.10 


State 

Number of 
diairicta 
in the 
Slate 
which arc 
above the 
averaBc 
area of 
divirict 
for the 
Slate 

Total area 
eompfiied 
in dlatriita 
meaiionad 
in culumn 
2. 

Proper lion 
of the 
populaiion 
living In 
tlWBe 

diatricu to 
the 

population 
of the Slate 

1 

2 

3 

4 

AnJhra Pradesh 

10 

67 too 

m 

47 82 

Aainm 

4 

24 ^92 

21 66 

Bihnr 


46 H77 

3| 21 

Oujarnt 

4 

10.362 

23 94 

Jammu and Kashmir 

« 

37.7M 

2 4V 

Kerala 

5 

11 024 

18 26 

Madh>a PiaUevh 

n 

91 977 

47 74 

Madraa 

8 

41 384 

74 34 

Maharashtra 

12 

70 963 

47 84 

M>aoie 

10 

49.326 

39 08 

Onaia 

4 

26 466 

13 36 

Punjab 

7 

28,007 

40 44 

Raiawhan 

9 

78,659 

40 28 

Uiur Pradeah 

18 

38,140 

37 79 

Weat Bental 

6 

21,033 

5179 


Number of 
diairicii 

In tim 

Stele 
which ere 
betew the 
everege 
aree ot 
dill net 
for the 
State. 

3 

Total efee 
Lomprlsed 
indiairMis 
memiooed 
in wtduniN 

5. 

6 

Ptnptsnioo 
oi the 
p«»pulati( n 
living in 

ihene 

disitiiis le 
tIM 

psvpuarion 
ot the 

Slate 

7 

Number of 
d atrk la 
uiishefe 
withio 80 
ret sfoi w| 
Ihe evoiego 
aieo oi 
diaiftet 
t *1160 
Sieie 

1 

Toinliren 

eomptised 

MidiMiiaia 

fli^mihd 

in ioiuhui 

fi 

9 

8%ommtloo 

that 

dtojMaMI 

oetoulntloo 

ofoS 

Slat. 

10 

10 

18 

1* 

V 

30 113 

4210 

7 

22.663 

7» *4 

4 

16 2*8 

36 28 

8 

20 O^v 

4h 7V 

3 

19 444 

1604 

11 

40 6V4 

74 06 

to 

IV V|T 

67 38 

8 

13 911 

V7 'I 




4 

\ V7V 

41 74 

2 

).607 

2199 

28 

77 063 

32 26 

18 

68.64? 

89 28 

3 

8,370 

25 46 

4 

|3 309 

18 11 

14 

47,113 

32 16 

12 

32.910 

19 88 

9 

24 S20 

40 93 

9 

14,081 

3116 

9 

n 706 

66 44 

1 

14,J31 

•4 47 

12 

19 2«l 

39 111 

3 

11.862 

II M 

17 

31 231 

39 72 

5 

21,078 

2804 

33 

33,719 

62 21 

19 

46,887 

40 or 

10 

13.161 

48 21 

S 

10,667 

22 27 


17. From the above tables, it may be seen 
that four districts, viz.. Mizo Hills. United 
Khasi'Jaintia Hills. United Mikir and North 
CacbarHills and Lakhimpur districts of Assam 
have a total area of 24.592 square miles where- 
as the remaining six plains and one hill districts 
of Assam have 22.665 square miles, but only 
21.66 per cent, of the total population live in 
tiK fouB districts as against 78.34 in the other 
tiistrft^. There is therefore no equitable dis- 
tiribotion of the districts from the point of view 
of area within Assam or even as oonqpared to 
nany other State of India. The dteiicts 
vrhh a m ail e r areas are a dbtiiict amet todeve- 
Mpmeot especially from tiie point oi view 


of transport, communication and educational 
facilities. A very big district like the Miao 
Hills with a very poor communication cannot 
be developed properly as compared to other 
districts with smaller areas and better fad^ 
ties of communication. If the area of a d# 
tnct is too big. it is not possible for a DqMOT 
Commissioner to properly administer it and B 
is almost impossible for him to look to all 
developmental activities in such wide areas. 
Even if the population is ooB^annlvaily 
smaller, there is a case (or smaller admiaiitrB> 
tiue units because people can five Ci^ wham 
tiwre ate developniBolal Imliitica, 
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18. Concentration of population in villages size of villages and towns in the States ol 
and towns . — ^The following arc two tables for India, 
comparison of concentration of population by 

Persons per 10,000 of population in villages and towns of selected population sites 

TABLE 2.11 






(h) Towns 

(c) Towns 

Cities 



(o) Villages with 


and 

and 

and 

Total 

- 



Town* 

Town- 

Town 

10,000 

Le$a than 

200-999 1,000-4.999 

Over 

groups of 

groups of 

groups of 


200 


5,000 

asasin 

Class 11 

Class I 





to VI 



2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


Andhra Pradesh 




10.000 

145 

1,646 

5,561 

904 

852 

148 

744 

Assam . 




10.000 

87K 

5,150 

.1,140 

6.3 

549 

49 

I7I 

Rihsr .... 




lO.tMlO 

47 1 

3.592 

4.353 

740 

371 

108 

363 

Gujarat 




10,000 

176 

2.723 

4,052 

473 

1,155 

301 

1 120 

Jammu and Kashmir 




10.000 

6KK 

4.724 

2.827 

95 

549 


1 117 

Kerala .... 




lO.fKKI 

N 

9 

926 

7,554 

744 

174 


Madhya Pradesh 




10.000 

H5K 

5.431 

2.231 

51 

754 

117 

558 

Madras 




10.000 

?4 

855 

5.147 

J..306 

1,134 

431 

1 103 

Maharashtra . 




10,000 

177 

2,747 

3.657 

597 

795 

194 

I.R33 

Mysore 




10,000 

275 

3,150 

3.877 

46S 

1,031 

281 

921 

Orissa .... 




1 0.000 

1,141 

5,600 

2.576 

51 

419 

130 

83 

Punjab .... 




10,000 

226 

2.871 

4,. 372 

517 

979 

437 

598 

Rajasthan 




10.000 

5.54 

4.134 

3,386 

298 

892 

120 

616 

Uttar Pradesh 




10.000 

457 

4.151 

3.795 

311 

435 

151 

700 

West Bengal . 




10,000 

311 

2.870 

3.831 

542 

628 

435 

1.383 

A. and N. Islands . 




10.000 

2,646 

4.811 

328 


2,215 

. . 


Delhi .... 




10.000 

10 

347 

768 




8,875 

Himachal Pradesh . 




10.000 

4.468 

4.602 

457 


473 



L. M. and A. Islands 




10.00(1 

33 

395 

9.572 





Manipur 




10.000 

1.261 

3.585 

4.134 

152 


68 


Tripura 




10.000 

2.461 

4,297 

2.340 


421 

81 


Didra and Nagar Haveli 




10,000 

201 

4,168 

5.631 





Ooa. Daman and Dlu 




10,000 

10 

631 

6,061 

1,692 

1,606 



Pondicherry . 




I0,0(KI 

262 

2,881 

3,989 

457 

2.411 



N.B. P. A. (4 




10,000 

4,367 

3,964 

1,493 

153 




Nagaland 




10,000 

905 

.5.524 

.3,052 


519 



Sikkim .... 




10,000 

1,022 

K.llO 

446 


422 




g ThoJiitributionof 781 peraoniof N. E, F. A.h nut availablclndifferentiizBi of villages. The diet ribo non of populatioo therefore comes to 
9,977 and not 10,000* 

Per cent of village and toyvns among all villages and toyvns (including cities and town groups respectively 

of seltctcd population sizes) 

TABLE 2.12 


State 

1 

Total 

100 

2 


Villages 


Total 

100 

7 


Towns 


Less than 
200 

3 

200-.999 

4 

1.000-U,999 

5 

Over 

5,000 

6 

Towne and 
Town 
groupi 
Class III 
to VI. 

8 

Tosvns and 
Tosm 
groups 
ofaiu 

II. 

9 

Tosms and 
Town 

of Class 

I. 

10 

Andhra Pradesh . 

100 

22 

39 

37 


100 

91 

4 

S 

Assam .... 

too 

41 

50 

9 

N 

100 

94 

2 

4 

Bihar .... 

100 

31 

52 

16 

I 

100 

87 

6 

7 

Gujarat 

too 

17 

57 

25 

1 

100 

91 

6 

3 

Jammu and Kashmir . 

100 

35 

55 

10 

N 

100 

95 


3 

Kerala .... 

100 

N 

1 

29 

70 

100 

90 

S 

5 

Madhya Pradesh 

100 

37 

56 

7 

N 

100 

94 

2 

4 

Madras .... 

100 

5 

.32 

59 

4 

too 

88 

8 

4 

Maharashtra 

100 

19 

57 

23 

1 

100 

90 

5 

3 

Mysore .... 

100 

23 

,57 

19 

1 

too 

93 

4 

3 

Orissa .... 

100 

46 

48 

6 

N 

100 

93 

5 

2 

Punfab .... 

100 

23 

53 

23 

1 

100 

90 

9 

3 

Rajasthan .... 

100 

32 

56 

12 

N 

too 

93 

3 

4 

Uttar Pradeah 

100 

29 

56 

15 

N 

100 

86 

7 

7 

Wilt Bengal 

100 

27 

53 

59 

1 

100 

77 

16 

7 

A. and N. Island! 

100 

82 

18 

N 

, , 

100 

too 



Delhi .... 

100 

9 

54 

97 

,, 

100 



100 

Hfmichal Pradeah 

100 

83 

17 



too 

loo 



L. M.and A.Islandi 

100 

10 

10 

80 





Manipur . • • . 

100 

57 

33 

10 

N 

100 


idd 


Dadrt^nd Nagar Havcll 

100 

100 

74 

II 

23 

60 

3 

29 

•• 

100 

83 

17 


Ooa.DamanandDlu . 

100 

3 

24 

67 

'6 

lido 

ido 



Poadieherry 

too 

22 

36 

31 

1 

100 

too 



N.B.P.A. 

100 

84 

15 

1 

N 




Nagaland .... 

too 

37 

54 

9 


i66 

100 



Blkklm .... 

too 

30 

69 

1 

* • 

100 

too 

•• 



Net* N 
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19. From table 2.11 it may be seen that 
most of the people of Assam live in siilaycs 
having a population between 2U(.t and 9V9 
followed by those living in Milages between 
1,000 and 4,999. There are very few villages 
m Assam having a population of S.CDKi siiuls. 
On the contrary, there arc nian> sni.'U Milage, 
having a population of less than 2(K) espetial 
ly in the Garo Hilh and othci hill isreas wlicie 
the slash-and-burn (/Vimim/h.v* method of culti- 
vation IS practised. I ndci this sj ,U’.n of 
cultivation, people cut down tiecs and shiuK 
about Novenibci-Dccenibei and then sc’l hie 
to the debris by about March By th.* com 
ing of the hist lains. the buint area i-. cleared 
of big debits, the ground mailc more even 
and seeds aie planted in the ashes. Cio>Kl 
crop of hill paddy is obtained m the fust yeai 
and some other crops can be had in the sect.nd 
and third yeai. Therealtei people have to 
.shift to other areas for this method v)l eiilii 
vation. As u result of this shilling system 
villages are piactiealiy bioken up peiioJitally 
and .so their sizes arc of necessity verj small 
wherever such a method of cultivation is still 
practisctl. Even in the plains ol Assam, 
villagers want to live us near then cultivation 
as possible, and this is one of the mam reasons 
why the size of villages is rather small In 
other words, there is a tendency in Ass mi ior 
more people to live in a large numbci of small 
villages. It is only in places where safety is 
not guaranteed that the people hoe a ten- 
dency to agglomerate in bigger villages for 
the sake of security even if they have to go 
some distance away for cultivation. In some 
cases, social customs make people live in per- 
manent villages even if their cultivations arc 
far away. For example, the K basis and 
Lushais generally live in bigger and mure 
established villages because of their customary 
tradition. But where people live in fixed 
villages, and have cultivations far away, they 
generafly have some sort of temporary .sheds 
in the fields which they use from the cultiva- 
tion season up to the harvesting season. 
Gwter^ly men used to stay in such temporary 
field In areas whne animals, and 

jpeddlly elephants are abundant, the field 
wWes take the peculiar feature of being 
won on top of trees so that they may not 
fie nolesfed by mwg wild animals. 

^ As far as the urban populatkm is oon- 
esmed. most townsfolk in Assam live in towns 


and town groups having a population bet* 
ween 2.5(X> und 30.0(W. Most of the towns 
m A<>s.im uu of this size only and that is wlqf 
nivi.t ui*^*,4 1 people live only in Class III to 
( la s \ 1 tiwv ns as they are classified aoeoflt 
i.'.g i.» tlie t'ensus. "Ihcrc U only one Class 
iTi^.vii having a poi’vulatHin belwceo SO.OOO 
..iid 'NUm ind thnl IS Dibrugarb. Qaas I 
(mils aic ttui c luiMitg a population of 
l(VH> aii.f above, and there arc only tiw 
su.!i iti.v.i. Ill As >11111 The lirM iv the Shil* 
Inti ' i>H< I (iiowp with a population of 
|i>' CIS .itai the sciond n Gauhuti with a 
I'oi ul. ti 'll I i '{K)7 o 7. Ihe small si/e of the 
l•'vsn in \ -am i-. due to the lack of indus* 
tiiali.ation m the .Stale As a matter of fact* 
iii>-t ol (he I 'vsns air generally for adminuh 
native puipo.es und the amount of trade 
caiiK * oil III each one of them is also mostly 
t 'iK .o( the town itsell or for its immediate 

S' 111 . lies 

21 Compared with other States of India, 
A ■ m has too few villages with over SdXX) 
people and too lew ti>wns of (lass I and II. 
It I' K markable that Kerala has no villam 
with le‘s than 200 population, very few vul- 
..gc. lip to l.(KK). but a huge number of viU* 
.tees with a population of over 5.000. It is 
al.o icm III able that Kerala has very few 
i4>v.iis ol (la.-. I and II. I am told that the 
area of villages in Kerala arc rather biggish 
and the houses arc scattered. On paper. 
Delhi appeals to be the most urban territory 
m liiviia. hut that is simply due to the (act 
th.it OlIIii territory really consists of Delhi 
and Its immediate vicinities. Among major 
St.itcs. Maharashtra has the greatest urbai^Mi- 
lion, but that IS also partly due to the fact 
(ircater l-lombay really has an area of 186 
scpiarc miles. West Bengal comes next to 
Mahaiasliira in respect of urbanisation, but if 
area to area is compared. West jl 

{/crhaps the most urbanist in India, tlrmh 
nisaiion closely follows industrialisation, ig 
urbanisation can be an index of iodustrialu** 
tion. 

22. It is also remarkaUe that in most 
States in India peofde have a tendaicy to 
agglomerate in villages of the size between 
2004.999. On the other band, nioit towito 
in India are dtto of the dMi 1 eet^ory or 
of the Claai m to VI caMtoiy. 



li. Ranking of districts of Assam— The 
following is a table showing the ranking of 

TABLE 2.13 


districts within the State in terms of population 
and area in 1961 and 1951. 


RaoIc in ^ 

populBtion Di«trict 

in 1961 

• 


Percent. Percent. Rankin 

or State's of Slate’s area in 

population area in 1961 

in 1961 1961 

Rank In 
population 
in 1951 

1 

2 



3 4 

S 

6 

1. 

Kamrup 

. 


17 37 8-06 

6 

1 

2. 

Lakhimpur 



13 17 10-61 

4 

2 

3. 

Goulpnrn ..... 



13 00 8 42 

5 

5 

4. 

Sibaagar 



12 70 7 36 

7 

3 

5. 

Cachar 



1 1 61 5-67 

10 

4 

6. 

Darrang 



10 86 7 12 

8 

6 

7. 

Nowgong 



10 20 £4 66 

11 

7 

8. 

United Khaii-Jainiiii IfilK • 



3 89 II 75 

3 

8 

9. 

Oaro Hilla 



2 59 6 67 

9 

9 

10. 

United Mikii and Nuiili Cncbui Uill* 



2 36 12 45 

2 

11 

11. 

MizoHilli 



2 24 17 23 

1 

10 

24. Basing on the same ranking of popula- 
tion, the following is another table showing 

the percentage change of population from 
decade to decade from 1901 to 1961 : 



TABLE 2.14 




Rankin 



Decade percentage Change 



' fiTwr 


l'901— 1961 

1961—1951 

951—1941 1941.1931 1931—1921 

1921-1911 

1911—1901 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 6 7 

8 

9 


ASSAM 

1 219-79 

4 34-45 

419-28 4 20-08 4 19 54 

-f 19 01 

■i 16 73 


ASSAM PLAINS DIVISION 

. 4224.96 

4 34 26 

4 19 84 4 18 70 | 19 95 

•i 29-59 

■1 17-62 

1. 

Kamrup ... 

4 249 38 

4 38 39 

4 17-89 4 29-43 4 27-92 

4 14-20 

*1 13 33 

2. 

Lakhimpur 

. 4321 37 

4 38 85 

417-94 4 22 70 423-92 

434-07 

4 26 29 

3. 

Goalpara 

. 4 233 77 

1 39 32 

4 9-25 4 14-83 415 76 

426 92 

4 29-97 

4. 

Sibaagar 

. 15313 

4 24-43 

4 16 51 4 11*48 413*38 

419-06 

4 15-57 

S. 

Cachar 

. 4 118-70 

4 23-53 

4 24-66 4 11*38 4 6 94 

4- 5 32 

413 21 

6. 

Darrang 

. 4 283 39 

439-64 

4 24 25 4 26-07 4 22-68 

427-69 

4 11*89 

7. 

Nougong 

. 4 364'94 

436-51 

436 65 4 15-37 441-35 

431-94 

4IS-B4 


ASSAM HILLS DIVISION . 

. 4183.38 

435-96 

414-88 4 31-96 416 07 

4 7 26 

4 10-51 

8. 

United Khaai-Jaintia H Ilia 

. -rl28SI 

427-10 

4 9-44 4 14-60 419-18 

4 3-49 

4 16-23 

9. 

Garo Hila 

4 122-19 

41691 

4 8-28 4 17-11 416 57 

41271 

414-94 

10. 

United MUtirand North Cachar HilU 

. 4383-40 

469-08 

424-02 4306-17 413*60 

4 5-92 

—33-12 

11. 

Mizo Hilla 

4222 76 

435-61 

428-42 4 22-81 426-42 

4 7-90 

410-64 


25. Increase in population from the above 
tables it is seen that in terms of ranking in 
area, there has been no change since 1951. 
In terms of population, Kamrup and Lakhim- 
pur districts have retained the first and sec* 
ond place respectively, but Goalpara district 
has ocme up from the fifth place in 1951 to 
die third place in 1961 thereby displadng 


Sibsagar to the fourth place and Cadiar to 
the Sth place. The spectacular ranking 
Goalpara district in 1961 calls for a very 
interesting analysis of movement of popida- 
tion in A^sam from 1SK>1 to 1961 because the 
movement in the decade 19514961 cannot be 
treated in isolation. It is significant diat die 
percentage dumge of population in Ooal^pani 
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district was rather heavy in the decade 1901- 
191 1 inasmuch as the percentage increase was 
29.97 whereas in other districts the chang es 
are below 17 per cent, excepting in the 
Lakhimpur district where it is 26.29. This 
can be partly explained by the analyses of my 
predecessors that a large number of musliin 
unmigrants began to pour into As.sam from 
the first decade of this century. In respect 
of the Lakhimpur district, the significant si/.c 
of the percentage is largely due to the fact that 
(here was large-scale importation of tea-garden 
labourers into this district in that decade. 
Fiom 1911 to 1951, the percentage increase 
of population in the Goalpara district gradual- 
ly came down to 26,92, 15.76, 14.8.1 and 9.25 
for the decades 1911-1921 ; 1921-1931 ; 1931- 
1941 and 1941-1951 respectively. The gra- 
dual decrease of the percentage change in the 
Goalpara district is more than compensated 
by the increase in the Kamrup, Nowgong. 
Darrang and Lakhimpur districts of the 
Brahmaputra Valley. In the decade 1911- 
1921, Goalpara went down to 26.92 whereas 
Nowgong jumps up from 15.84 to 31.94 ; 
Darrang from 11.89 to 27.69; Lakhimpur 
from 26.29 to 34.07 and Kamrup from 13.88 
to 14.20. In the next decade 1921-1931, the 
increase suddenly fell down in Goalpara from 
26.92 pCT cent, to 15.76 per cent., but the in- 
crease in Kamrup district is almost double 
from 14.20 per cent, to 27.92 per cent, and in 
Nowgong to 41.35 per cent. The next de- 
cades alw show that while the percentage 
change in Goalpara keeps on decreasing, 
there has been si^ificant increase in the other 
districts of the Brahmaputra Valley excepting 
Sibsagar. This variation confirms the opi- 
nion of my predecessors that muslim immi- 
gration b^an in the turn the twentieth cen- 
tury and kept a steady march upward in the 
valley to 1961. The smallest percentage in- 
crease in Goalpara district in the 1941- 
1951 whidi stands at 9.25 per cent was pro- 
bably due to die communal duturbuices which 
pooled ^the Goalpara and Kamnqi districts 
in I960. However there has been a heavy 
umaae of population in the decade 1941- 
1951 in Nowgong and Cachar djstrkts irfiose 
Paoentage goes up from 15.95 to 36.65 and 
11.38 to 24.66 lespecdw^. It tbeiefoie 
Aat die diqMMed mnslims of Ooal- 
pan ^ Kanrap disItiGii have gone not only 
to Pakirtaa but also to Hempmg and Chdnr. 


It is also significant that the deewase in 
Goalpara is only from 1483 in 1931*1941 lo 
9.25 in 1941-1951 whereas the increase la 
Nowginig and Cachar districts has been very 
spcwtaculai as already pointed out tfwva. 
llie increase in Cachar district during 1941 * 
1951 IS however also largely due to the Indus 
of Hindu refugees from Last Pakistan. To 
vime extent, the refugees went to Nowgong 
district also rhi.s analysis sumtesls large* 
scale inuslim influx into As.sam fi^ 1901 to 
1951 and tli* curious movement of popula- 
tion. biUh flinkiii> and Muslims, during die 
decade t^eil-W5l All these movements 
hi'wcvcr sen lied the overall population of 
Assam 

26 The most spectacular increase of popu- 
lation in Assam happens to occur during 1951* 
1961 because during this decade the peicen* 
tage increase is us high as 34.35 whereas the 
highest increase belore this decade was only 
20.08 in 1931-1941 On paper, the United 
Mikir and North C'uchar Hills registna an 
increase of 69 08 per cent., but an analysis 
of the actual position of the population shows 
that there arc comparatively very few non* 
Mikirs III this district. The percentage in* 
crease in the Mikir Hills appears to be ab- 
normally big. but in terms of alMcdute num* 
bers, the increase is only 114.286 whidi is 
simply the dilTerencc between 165,^ in 1951 
and 279.726 in 1961. This disbict is the most 
inaccessible and most unhealtlw one in pre- 
vious decades and the local auinorities repost 
ed to me that the apparent increase is nahdy 
due to the fact that a big number of vttla^ 
in this district had never been cenwsed befoK 
1961. Many hitherto inaccessible areas in 
this district have now become accessible 
to the developmental activities during 1951* 
1961. After explaining away the pecnllim-., 
conditions of the United Mikir and Nora 
Cachar Hills district, it may be seen that thd' ^ 
greatest increase in population in 1961 is 
registered in the Goalpara district vdiere the 
percentage rises from 9.25 to 39.32. There 
has also been very significant increase in 
Kamrup, Lakhimpur and Dnrraim In 

1961 as compared to 1951. irime Ndwimig 
shows a steady inocese. TUs bet dmre IhM 
there has been, henvy inflmt < 0 ! nukHiiB tn 
these districts bc o w re the itre n dlMhw 
numbers is voy h||ii tenctai In ndad 
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already large population existing in these dis- 
tricts. In terms of percentage, the hill dis- 
tricts have also shown a big increase, but this 
is really due to better coverage due to better 
accessibility and also due to better medical 
facilities. However, the increase of population 
in the hills in terms of absolute numbers is 
only a fraction of the increase in the plains 


districts of Assam. 

27. The following is a table showing the 
number of police stations, or mauzas in the 
case of Garo Hills, and the total population 
which are above or below the average popula- 
tion of police stations for tHeir respective dis- 
tiicts in 1961. 


TABLE 2.15 


Diltrict (in Location Code Order) 

1 

Total 
No. of 
Police 
Stotioni 

2 

No.oi 
P.S.in 
the Dintnct 
tahich ure 
above the 
average 
populution of 
P. S.for 
the DhtTict 

3 

total 

population 
computed 
inP S. 
mentioned 
in Col. 3 

4 

No.oi 

P. S. in 
the nrtnci 

lahich die 
hclou ihc 
Bveittpe 
population of 
ihcP.S. 

5 

7 otui 

population 
compiped 
in P.S. 
mcniir iitd 
in Col. 5 

6 

No. of 

P. S. Vfhich 
arc within the 
20 per cent of 
the nvciage 
population 
of P.S. 
forthe 
district 

7 

Total 
popualiion 
comprised 
inP S. 
mentirncd 
in Col. 7 

R 

Ooalpara 

n 

9 

I,22M5« 

4 

314,434 

6 

754.802 

Kamrup 

16 

A 

1.321,654 

8 

740 918 

8 

1,007.920 

Darrtng 

11 

4 

710,755 

7 

578.015 

4 

404,653 

Lakhimpur .... 

Oaro HUla 

n 

7 

1,144,138 

6 

419.704 

2 

26S.8’9 

10 

(Muuras) 

4 

219,512 

6 

87,716 

T 

35.947 

United Khaai-Jalntia Hilla . 

4 

1 

241,267 

1 

218,885 

1 

99.629 

United hfikir and North Cachar 11 ilia 

11 

5 

6 

2 

848,262 

117,456 

5 

1 

.162,499 

142.270 

4 

1 

475,486 

174,372 

Slbuigar 

11 

4 

841.581 

7 

664.809 

1 

351.011 

Cachar 

12 

5 

817.105 

7 

561,171 

5 

562,602 

MIzo Hllli 

2 

1 

181,650 

1 

82.413 

• 

** 


28. In Assam there are no tchsils. taluks 
or anchals. Our units corresponding to the 
tehsils are police .stations in the case of 10 dis- 
tricts and mauras in the case of the Garo Hills. 
In the hill districts, the police stations are very 
big in area and in some cases, the whole sub- 
division itself is a police station. For example, 
the Jowai Subdivision, the Haflong Subdivision, 
the Aijal Subdivision and the Lunglch Sub- 
division are themselves police stations which 
are very big in area. Since this table does not 
take the area of the police station into con- 
sideration, the police stations in the hills appear 
to have more people than the other police 
stations in the plains of Assam. Police stations 
have been established by the Government of 
Assam partly on the basis of population, partly 
on tile basis of area, but mostly on the basis of 
crime. The hill areas are generally less crimi- 
nal than the plains areas and so police stations 
in the hills are very big in area, and in some 
cases like tiie Shillong police station, the popu- 
lation is also tile largest. But due to compa- 
rative paucity of crime, only one police station 
is established and only a few police can main- 
tain law and ordn. Moreover, in the hill 
distikts, there are local chiefe who maintain 
law and order according to the traditional 
laws and customs and so police stations are 


not very much rcciuired 

29. Police Station-wise Density — The den- 
sity of population in Assam is much less than 
the other major States of India, it being only 
251 persons per square mile. Within the 
State itself, there are areas of heavy concen- 
tration of population and there are other areas 
where the population is very scarce depend- 
ing upon the nature of the terrain and the 
fertility of the soil. As Assam is largely agra- 
rian in economy, the density depends upon 
suitability for cultivation of the areas con- 
cerned. As already stated, the hill districts 
of Assam which constitute almost half the 
area of the State have a very difficult terrain 
and a very poor soil, and so the population 
in these districts is very scarce. The plain 
areas of Assam are comparatively fertile and 
so almost all the people of Assam live in these 
districts. Even in tte plains of Assam, tiiere 
are certain areas which are too marshy or too 
much flood affected, like the Dhemaji Police 
Station in the Lakhimpur district, where only 
a few people of an enterprising type can live. 
Table 2.16 gives the names of ^ districts, tile 
density per square mile and the number of 
police stations udiose drasities are aboVe or 
below the average at the State. 
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Distribtaion of Genera! Density (Persons per squwe nule) in police stations of the Stale 

arranged by district. 

Ctneral OttisUy /or tht SiaU 2S I 

TABLE 2.16 



30. The following is another Table 2.17 who.se densities are higher than the average for 

which gives the character of police stations the State :n 1961. 

Character of Police Stations whose densities are higher than the average for the State, 1961, 

TABLE 2.17 




Nonlicr of Police Slat iona wboicUcniiiica Brcabovgihai 

oribcBlBf«Bl4«|ip|g,mi. 


Diatricc 

AboTB lOOpBrccnl 

76 — 100 per coiit 

91 

>79 per coni 

36^90 ptr 00*1 

Up to 29|MfM«| ' 


(a) 

(*) 

(O 

(a) 

(b) (ri 

f«l 

tb) ic{ 

lo) ib) ief 

(0! 

<»> 

(O 

1 

2 

3 

4 

9 

6 7 

B 

4 10 

II 13 II 

14 

•4 

16 

1. OoalpBfB 

1 

3 


2 



1 

1 1 

1 

1 

.. 

2. Kaomip . . ... 

9 

9 

1 

3 

2 


1 


1 

.. 


9. Dm«g 

1 

.. 

. . 

1 

2 

4 

2 

. 



•• / 

4. Ukhfiipar 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


f 

1 


1 

•• 1 

S. Ifowgoat 

4 

2 


. . 

1 

3 


1 




€,mbmms 

2 

3 

, . 

2 

1 

. 




f 


7. Ctchy 

• .. 

4 

- 

1 


2 

1 

3 




i* Oare HOIb 

1 

1 


2 

.. 

1 

.. 

. • . . . * 

1 

.. 


9. UWiadKfeMi-JtlMteHUlt 
ti. UaiM Hattfc caBdMf nilB 

. .. 

-• 

•• 

•• 

.. .. 


.. 






lajBjWfctfflllfTBititlwi will m Urn n w hiiwtfiBtiwiPt 
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31. From table 2.16, it may be seen that 
Nowgong district has the greatest density of 
population in A.ssam and 6 out of its 11 police 
stations have a density above 100 per cent 
of the State density. Only one police station, 
namely Luinding Police Station of Nowgong 
district, has a density which is below the den* 
sity of the State. Nowgong district has a very 
fertile soil and produces rice and jute in huge 
quantities, it is sometimes called the granary 
of the Slate of Assam. There is a huge immi- 
grant muslim population who are very good 
cultivators and produce a good quantity of 
paddy and jute per annum. So, although the 
economy of the district is almost entirely agri- 
cultural. it can support a big population. 
Lumding Police Station has a big area under 
reserve forest which is not open for cultivation. 
This is the only reason why the density is 
less than that of the State. 

32. The Kamrup district with 541 persons 
per square mile comes next in terms of den- 
sity of population. Here 9 police stations 
have a density which is 100 per cent. alx)ve 
the average of the State. The reasons for this 
density are practically the same as those of 
the Nowgong district with the exception of 
Gauhati and Jhalukbari police stations which 
owe their density to urbanisation and indus- 
trialisation. Jhalukbari has an area of IS 
squve miles, but it contains the Pandu and 
i^ingaon railway colonies and the univer- 
sity area, while the Gauhati police station 
contains Gauhati town and its industrial 
suburbs. In Tarabari. Baghbor, Barpeta. 
Nalbari, Rangia and Hajo police stations of 
Kamrup district, the number of immigrant 
muslims is ve^ big and they have cultivated 
almost every inch of the soil although these 
areas are liable to floods and so the popula- 
tion is very big in these police stations. In 
Patacharkuchi. Kamalpur. Tamulpur and 
Gihaygaon police stations of this district, the 
number of muslim cultivators is fairly big and 
so the density is also big. 

33. Similarly, in all the plains districts of 
Assam, the population is densest where there 
are good areas for cultivation of rice, jute or 
tea. In the Lakhimpur district, Tinsulda, 
Moran and Doom Dooma police stations have 
a very b^ population because apart from be- 

tea areas, tiiqr also have some industries 
which feed the tea esutes. Some of these 


police stations which have concentrations of 
population are contiguous to each other, but 
some of them are scattered; but that is im- 
material because the density does not depend 
upon regional grouping but upon the fertility 
and the habitability of the area. Industriali- 
sation in Assam has also taken place in a 
rather sporadic manner, and there has been 
no localisation of industries. Therefore small 
industries have grown up in places where there 
are demands for the products. For example, 
the plywood industry and small iron industries 
have grown up in certain areas in the Lakhim- 
pur and Sibsagar districts where there are 
demands for tea chests and other iron materials 
by the tea industry. It may also be noted that 
in the Lower Assam Valley, the largest concen- 
trations of populations exist on either 
bank of the Brahmaputra which serves 
as a channel of communication «■ and 
marketing for the agricultural products. Jute 
also grows mostly in the swampy areas in the 
Lower Brahmaputra region because the upper 
Brahmaputra region, particularly the south 
bank, is eminently suitable for the cultivation 
of tea. Some areas of Assam have forest 
reserves and so the police stations with large 
areas of such reserves have less people for 
obvious reasons. 

34. From Sadiya to Nowgong. road and 
rail communications are better in the south 
bank, while the north bank is not only marshy 
but also liable to violent floods emanating 
from the Himalayas. Areas on the south bank 
of the Brahmaputra in this region therefore 
have larger concentrations of population. 
The North Lakhimpur subdivision and many 
parts of the Darrang district have much less 
l^ulation due to lack of good communica- 
tion as well as liability to violent floods of 
these areas. From Gauhati to Dhubri, the 
Brahmaputra plain is larger on the north bank 
than on the south bank and communications 
are also betto on the north bank in this lower 
region. This is the reason why from Gauhati 
downwards, the north bank is also as popu- 
lous as the south bank. 

35. The Cachar district is the only plains 
area between tite Shillmig Hateau and the 
Mizo Hills. Tea. rice and jute are grown in 
abundance in this district and 

tions are almost as good as in ai^ 
district in die Bndmuqpatm Vaflqf. 
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district therefore has a large concentration of 
population — a density of 514 persons per 
square mile. Moreover, a gixxl number of 
refugees have moved into Cachar from Last 
Pakistan apart from a big muslim population 
which is already there. 

36. Both the tables above show that in the 
hill districts, all the police stations have a 
population of SI to 100 per cent, below the 
average density of the State. In the Garo 
Hills, there are mauzas which on paper, show 
a high density of population. Although 
mauzas are treated as administrative units for 
the purpose of the Census, actually the mau- 
/as of Garo Hills are only revenue collecting 
units. Some of these mauzas arc plain areas 
which arc inhabited almost entirely by the 
muslim immigrants and they are very small 
in area while another maura consists of Turn 
town and its suburbs only. Maii/a No. X 
contains only Tura town and a few villages 
around it and has an area of only 7.7 square 
miles while Mau/a No. IX is an area with 
only 27.3 square miles. The hill portions of 
Garo Hills have a very small population. 

PART B 

DENSITY OF CENSUS HOUSES 

37. Definition — A Census House has been 
defined as a structure or part of .structure, a 
dwelling, a shop, workshop, factory or place 
of business, or shop<uin-dwe]ling giving on the 
road or a common staircase or a common 
courtyard leading to a main gate or enjoying 
a separate entrance. A Household means the 
entire group of persons who commonly live 
together in the same census house and take 
their meals from a common mess unless the 
exigencies of work prevent them from doing 
so. 

38. In Assam, there are 101 households for 
every 100 houses. That means only one house 
out of 100 houses has two households in it. 
In other words, almost aH houses in Assam 
are occupied only one household and this 
is laiipdy true in the case of alt agrarian 
economies because in the village, each family 
occupies a separate bouse wHbin its own home- 
stead and 92.3 per ont ct the people of Assam 
live in rural areas. Even the small towns of 
Assam are more l&e villages and it is only in 
bigger towns ttat some houses are ooci^ied 

SKOI/W 


by more than one household. So in the case 
of urban oreav. there arc 104 households for 
UK) ccnsu.v houses. 

3V Density of Rural Census tUnixei — The 
following IS Table 2 IK showing the number 
of iveupied census houses per square mile fur 
I *>5 1 and l*M>l us no duta arc availaMr for 
Ccnsiisos cailicr than IV5I : 


2 ia 


St.ftc District 

19M 

1V51 

AS.VAM 

4.1 

.12 

]. CiiNilpiita 


45 

2. Kumriip 

h4 

54 

3 Darrani; 

70 

52 

4 i.dkhtmpur 

M 

43 

5 Ntmganit 


61 

6 Stbwgar 

7V 

6l 

7 Cuihiir 


76 

H Cidfo liilla 

IM 

16 

*> liniiril Khasi jaintia HilU 

11 

9 

10 1 niicj Mikii Al North 

9 

5 

( *uhiir llilN 



It Mi7o IIiIK 

5 

4 


40 'I he ubove table shows that in 1951, 
there arc .^2 occupied census houses per square 
mile in the ruial ureas of Assam and the pro- 
portion has increased to 43 in 1961. This is 
natural hearing in mind the fact that the rural 
population has increased by over 25 lakhs 
during 1951-61 Among the districts. Cachar 
has K9 (Kcupicd census houses in 1961 as 
compared to 76 in 1951 ; while Miro Hills 
has only 5 occupied census houses per square 
mile in 1961 as against 4 in 1951. Hiia ex- 
treme variation is due directly to density of 
population in the Cachar and Mizn districts. 
It may however be noted that altfiough tiM 
density of population in Nowgong district is 
more than the Cachar district, yet the number 
of occupied census hou.ses in the rural areas ot 
Cachar is slightly more than such occupied ^ 
census houses in Nowgong district. The Kam- 
rup district which also has a density greater 
than Cachar has much leu hoascs per square 
mile than Cachar. This shows that the size 
of families in Kamnip and Nowgong distrkU 
is slightly bigger than that in Cachar. 

41. The follosving taMes give fads and 
figures regarding the percentage of houadiolds 
to ^ number of hoiises in ruzal and urban 

< 
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areas as well as the density of households per 
square mile in rural and urban areas of Assam, 
district by district. 


TABLE 2'19 


State/Division/District 

Total Rural Urban 

ASSAM 

, , 

101 

101 

104 

Assam Plains Division 

. 

101 

101 

104 

], Goalpara 


101 

101 

105 

2. Kamrup 


102 

101 

106 

3. Darrang 


100 

100 

104 

4. Lakhimpur 


100 

too 

103 

5. Nowgong . 


100 

100 

104 

6. Sibsagar 


100 

100 

103 

7. Cachar 


103 

103 

104 

Assam Hi IN Division . 


104 

103 

104 

8. Garo Hills . 


103 

103 

112 

9. United Khasi Jaintia Hills 


104 

104 

104 

10. United Mikir Sl North 

Cachar 

104 

104 

101 

Hills 





11. Mizo Hills . 

• 

102 

102 

100 

TABLE 2*20 

State/Division/Distnet 


Total Rural 

Urban 

ASSAM 


47 

43 

1,479 

Assam Plains Division 


80 

74 

1,530 

1. Goalpara 


70 

66 

1,239 

2. Kamrup 


95 

84 

1,931 

3. Darrang 


73 

70 

1,149 

4. Lakhimpur 


60 

54 

1,430 

5. Nowgong - 


100 

93 

2.006 

6. Sibsagar 


83 

79 

1,37*) 

7. Cachar 


97 

92 

1,447 

Assam Hills Di\ ision 


11 

10 

1,257 

8. Garo Hills . 


20 

19 

497 

9. United Khasi' Jain! ia Hills 


18 

14 

1,997 

10. United Mikir & Norlh 

Cachar 9 

9 

352 

Hills 





11. Mizo Hills . 

• 

5 

5 

495 


42. From the above tables, it is seen that 
the density of households per sq. mile is highest 
in the Nowgong District which is closely 
followed by the Cachar district and the Kam< 
rup district. I'hese three districts are mostly 
covered with cultivable plain areas and so we 
find the highest number of households per sq. 
mile in them. It is also seen that the lowest 
density of household per sq. mile can be found 
in the Mizo Hills which is closely followed by 
the United Mikir and North Cadur Hills dis- 
trict. The difficulties of the terrain, the genwal 


unhealthiness of the sub-montane areas and 
the protection of the hill people under the pro- 
visions of the Sixth Sdiedule have probably 
accounted for the low density. 

43. Density of urban Census Houses — ^The 
following is Table 2-21 showing the distribu- 
tion of 1.000 Census Households according to 
the number of rooms occupied in Gauhati, 
Shillong and Dibrugarh towns which have a 
population of over 50,000 as well as in other 
towns combined together: — 

TABLE 2-21 

Households occupying 


Town 



No 

One 

Two 

Three Four 

Fives 


definite room rooms rooms rooms rooms 


room 





and 







more 

1. Shillong . 

. — 

406 

263 

117 

109^ 105 

2. Gauhati . 

. — 

532 

236 

108 

55 

69 

3. Dibrugarh 

. 

389 

274 

150 

88 

99 

4. Others (Class 111, 4 

438 

299 

126 

63 

70 

iV, V& VI) 








44. The above table shows that as far as 
one room occupation by households is con- 
cerned, the number is the greatest in Gauhati 
followed by Shillong and then by Dibrugarh. 
but as far as the number of households occupy- 
ing two rooms and three rooms is concerned, 
the order is reversed— 236 in Gauhati, 263 in 
Shillong and 274 in Dibrugarh and 108 in 
Gauhati. 1 1 7 in Shillong and 1 50 in Dibrugarh 
respectively. As far as the number of house- 
holds occupying four rooms is concerned. 
Shillong tops the list with 109 households out 
of every 1.000 followed by Dibrugarh with 88 
and then by Gauhati with 55. Similarly as far 
as the number of households occupying houses 
with five rooms and more, Shillong tops the 
list with 105 out of every 1,000 followed by 
Dibrugarh with 99 and Gauhati with 69. In 
the case of towns of Class HI-VI it may be 
seen that most of the houses are of the one- 
room or two-room type while the type 
of houses having three, four w five 
rooms and more are ccunparatively less than 
the towns of Class I and H. These facts do 
not fail to diow that the congestion in the 
urban areas is very Ug. Anotter significant 
feet is also that the houses in the towns have 
a tendency to cluster around a bazar and 
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people have a habit at living as close to each 
other as possible in such congested areas. 
Tow^ in the plains of Assam have a tendency 
for ribbon development, i.r.. that houses have 
a tendency to be built on both sides of the 
main road or national highway. In such cases, 
towns have length, but very little breadth. 

45. In Assam, almost all the towns have 
only service and administrative localities, and 
only very fcM' have commercial and tran.sport 
localities. There is no ward in Class I and II 
towns which can be described as a purely 
manufacturing locality. In Gauhati. only wards 
I. VI and the Railway Colony arc commercial 
and transport ItKalities; while in Dibrugarh 


wards No. I. V. VI. VII. VIII. X. XH. XUI. 
XX and XXI fall under this cuMgory. In the 
case of other towns. Pandu. Amingaon, Bathif- 
pur. Mariam and Lumding are purely trenape^ 
localities as they arc railuay towns Ttnsdkie 
is an exception bcs’ausc it has become a town 
because it has an important railway junction, 
a distribution ccniic of the Assam Ml ConK 
pany and a centre of many small-scale indue* 
tries vshiih feed the tea and oil industries. 
Digboi Oil Town is entirely connected with 
the priHluctiori aiul reiining of Oil 

46 Piitrihutinn of Ifrhtm Houses -The 
folliminj* IS a table sho\sing the distribution 
of l.(M)0 Censts Houses .iccording to use in 
the tt«vsns of Assam . - 


TABLE 2-22 


Cla«s 

Vacant 

f— - 


CFNSL'S HOt SL.S hSl O AS 

A. , 



of 

Toun 

Census 

Houses 

Dwelling 

Shop turn 
dweilingf 

Workshop 

turn 

1)1141 nc\% 
Hou%rH 

Fatlonca, 

work%hopH 

SthooU 
and other 

Olhen 

1 


3 

4 

dwellings 

4iul 

oiticcn 

6 

and 

^8ork\hed« 

7 

educational 

InMitutionti 

K 

9 

I 

60 

770 

61 

n 

n 

6 

4 

75 

11 

.^8 

765 

52 

4 

IK 

7 

S 

91 

Others combined 

55 

754 

69 

11 

1? 

9 

6 

84 


47. Only three towns in Assam have a 
population of 50.000 and over. The towns 
are Gauhati. Shillong and Dibrugarh. Within 
the muncipal limit of S.S square miles. Gauhati 
has a population of 100.707 and 24.259 houses 
Within an area of just under 4 sq. miles, the 
Shillong Municipality has a population of 
72.438 and 18.530 houses while within an area 
of 3.52 sq. miles, the Dibrugarh Municipality 
has a total population of 58.480 and 12.181 
houses. The above houses within each town 
have been put to different uses and I shall dis- 
cuss about each use sqiarately. 

48. In Gauhati 18.683 houses were used 
purely for residential purposes, while 1.470 
were used as shop^ion-dwellings and 271 
houses were used as workshop-rum-dwellings. 
In other words. 20.424 houses were used for 
occupation households. In Shillong. 14.829 
Itouses ware used purdy for residential pur- 
poses while 501 were ns^ as dtopcum-dwell- 
mgs and 16 houses were used as workshop- 
ntm-dwellings making a total of 15346 for 
occupation by houKholds. Dibrngi^ has 
8.679 houses used purely for residential pur- 
poses. 1J097 used as dtop^timdwellings and 


99 houses used as workshop-i’Hm-dwellings 
making a total of 9.K75 houses for occupation 
by households In every dwelling, there are 
4 9.1 persons in Gauhati. 4 72 persons in 
.Shillong and 5 92 persons in Dibrugarh show- 
ing that the congestion is most acute in 
Dibrugarh for the time being. With respect 
to hotels, sarais. dharamsalas. tourist homes 
and inspection bungalows Gauhati has 201. 
Shillong 96 and Dibrugarh 52. The best hotels 
for foreign tourists can however be found only 
in Shillong. Regarding shops excludiim eating 
houses, Gauhati has 917. Shillong IA& while 
Dibrugarh has 557. As regards businem 
houses and oflices. Gauhati has 314. Shillong 
has 419 and Dibrugarh has 127. In respect of 
factories, worksheds and worksht^. Gauhati 
has 158. Shillong has 117 and Diburgarb has 
108. With respect to schools and othw educa- 
tional institutions including training daises, 
coaching and short classes. Gauhati has 99. 
Shillong has 102 and Dibrugarh has 50. 
Gauhati has 129 restaurants, sweetmeat diops 
and eating places. ShilloQg has 58 a^ 
Dibrugarh has 28 sudi places. WMi respect 
to places of entertainment and co mmun ity 
gathering. Gauhati has 18. Shillofig has 24 

Sa 
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and Dibrugarh has 23. Gauhati has 101 
public health and medical institutions includ- 
ing hospitals, health centres, doctors’ clinics 
and dispensaries, etc. while Shillong has 99 
and Dibrugarh has 28 such places. Each of 
these three towns of Assam can be classified 
only as residential because in Gauhati 84.2 per 
cent., in Shillong 82.8 per cent, and in 
Dibrugarh 81.1 per cent, of all the houses arc 
ased only for residential purposes. The same 
is also true of all the other towns in Assam. 

PART C 

GROWTH OF POPULATION 
49. Growth of Population in the last 60 
years — give below a table which will show 
the gradual increase of population in Assam 
within the present boundaries from 1901 to 
1961. The increase has been shown in terms 
of absolute population, decade variation, per- 
centage variation and density. 

TABLE 2-23 


Year Population 


Decade 

Variation 


1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

19S1 

1961 


3,712.638 

4,333,826 

5,157.789 

6,165.612 

7,403.396 

8,830.732 

11,872.772 


621,188 

323.963 

1.007,823 

1.237.784 

1,427,3.36 

3,042,040 


Percentage Den- 
variation Kity 


79 

92 

109 

130 

157 

187 

251 


16.73 

19.01 

19- .S4 

20- 08 
19.28 
34.45 


50. From this table, it may be seen that 
from the beginning of the century, the increase 
in population in A.ssam has been steady 
between 16.73 and 20.08 in terras of percent- 
age variation from 1901 to 1941. During 1951- 
61 the increase is spectacular inasmuch as the 

Percentage increase or decrease of population in Districts and Police stations during 1951-61 
{Average Increase for the Stale daring 1951-61 34-45) 

TABLE 2-24 


percentage variation suddenly rises frmn 19.28 
to 34.45. These figures do not fail to show an 
accelerative growth of Assam’s popuhdjpn dur- 
ing the entire period of the present century. 
The spectacular continuous growth is due not 
only to natural increase but also to a con- 
tinuous influx of population into Assam from 
other parts of India ever since the turn of the 
century. 

51. Growth of Population Police Station- 
wise — In order to enable us to appreciate the 
growth of population, it is necessary to see 
where there are concentrations and we can do 
so by taking smaller units of administration. 
In Assam there are no tehsils or taluks, and 
the police stations have always been taken as 
suitable administrative units for comparability 
of data. In the case of Garo Hills, however, 
mauTas or revenue units have been taken as 
administrative units equivalent to police sta- 
tion. Police stations have been dctSrmined 
largely in terms of crime for a particular area 
and so the sire of police stations in Assam 
may vary from about 15 sq. miles, as in the 
case of Jhalukbari police station of the Kam- 
rup district, to the Aijal police station consist- 
ing of 4.861 .sq. miles or being equivalent to 
the size of a biggest district in India. These 
factors should be kept in view when the growth 
of population is determined in terms of per- 
centage increase or decrease of population in 
the districts and police stations of Assam in 
1951-61. 

52. I give below five tables which will 
enable us to examine the growth of population 
in Assam. 


Increate 


Diitrict 

1 


Police Siationi 


ujw 10^^9 9 20—24 9 25-29 9 30^139 9 • 

9’9P9T^ce»t. Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. 

3 4 5 6 7 • 


SO 

Per cent. 
9 


Deercete 

r— » 

Steie 


10 


Ooe/^re 


Ooiieingaon 

Kokreihar 

Sidli 

Bljnl 

Golokfanj 
Bilaiipara 
Dhnkri . 
Sonth Salmara 
Mankachar 
Nortk Salaaara 
Lakhipur . 
Ooilpara . 
Dodlinal • 


, , 

. . 

39 32 

45-47 

50 24 

• * 



49-63 


• 



7217 

" 


38-Of 

. . 

. . 

22-M 

29-93 


. ' 

• • 

. . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

21-i9 

27-34 

. > 

• • 


•- 

• • 

S2-tt 

* • 


39-44 


. . 

•• 

•• 

30-89 

40-33 




Fi$.U 


f * 












DMirkf 


Pnlic«futi0n« 


U) 

P«rc«nl 


i/vj* )o^ 2^^* WS* 

tae««t P«r«t«i Hitmi NrcM H wi i M 


9mm 


SorMiofl 

P^Ucharkathi 

BarpMa 

Baghb* r 

Tartthttri 

Barcoia 

lAniutpur 

Nallian 

Rantia 

Haio 

Kaifialpur 

B«iko 

Chhavgaon 

Falaahari 

llulukhan 

Gaubaii 


Ltkhimpttr 


Ni»w§omf 


SIbMagmr 


Plafierl 

Udatguri 

Majbat 

Kalaigaon 

Dalgaofi 

Mangaldai 

PhaklaiulJ 

Tatpnr 

rhofia 

Bchall 

Gohpur 

Bthpurla 

North Lakhimpar 

Dhakuakhana 

Dhcmaji 

Vadiya 

nibrtigarh 

Tiaaukia 

Doom Dooma 

Moran 

Bardubi 

Dfgboi 

laipur 

Margberita 

Laharighat 

Dhlna 

Rnpahibal 

Kalwbor 

Marigaon 

Raha 

Noogong 

Samognii 

lamunamakb 

Laaka 

Luaiding 


Bokakbal 

Dargaon 

OolaghaC . 

Mamli 

forhai 

Took 

TiUbar 

Amgart 





Mi? 

:: o-u 
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TABLE 2^24-concId. 







lacreiae 



Decraeee 

DliUkt 

Police Sutioni 

U) 

(b) 

(c) 

25.^2!^ 9 

. (•)« 


(a) Bute 



Up to 9 9 

10-19 9 

20-24 9 

30-39 9 

40-49 9 

Above SO perceouae 



Per cent 

Percent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Percent 

Per cent 

Percent 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

• 7 

8 

9 10 

Oaro HIIIm 

Maura 1 

Maura II 



20 85 

26 91 



1 22 


MauM 111 

Mauea IV 

Mttuea V 

Mou/« VI 


12 92 


25 87 

38 34 

40 59 



Maiiza VII 


17 64 







Mauza VIII 

Maura IX 


15 83 





88 77 


Mauza X 







185 73 

Unlud Khaii^Jaintia Hilh 

Nongpoh 


16 53 


27 JO 





Shillong 

Cherrapunji 

Jowai 


13 12 

21 46 


38 IS 



UHltfdM AN C Hills 

Huitliolangiio 







Oh 

37 


llowraghat 







76 13 


lloknjan 







84 19 ^ 


Diphu 

Haflung 





36 9< 


70 35 

Mtto Hllh 

Anal 





<5 6/ 

35 05 




1 ungleh 

• 




36 86 




Rural and Urban components oj increase in populations of Police Stations which has e shown 

increase above the Sta^c average 

TABLE 2-25 


Name of District 


Name of Police Stations 


Percentage 
increase of 
Police Stations 
during 1951-61 


Percentage Percentage 

increase of increase of 
rural popula- urban popula- 
tion of Police tion or Mice 
Stations Stations 


dunng 

1951-61 


during 

195i7i 


1 2 


Qoalpara District^ 

Gossuingaon 
Kokriyhar . 
Sidh 
Bum 

Golokgaiu . 
North Salmara 
Lakhipur 
Dudhnai 


Kamnip Districl^ 

Sorbhog 

Baghbor 

Barama 

Tamulpur 

Boko 

ChhaaMon 

JtaSaBiii 

OmdHrti 





3 

4 

5 




4547 

45 47 





50 24 

3948 





49*63 

49*63 





72 17 

72 17 





38 68 

38 68 





52*68 

4048 





39*64 

39 64 





40*33 

4033 






44*05 

35*08 





49*58 

49-58 





43*99 

41*08 





81-90 

81*90 





59*48 

59*48 





42*21 

42*21 





47*61 

0696 





7M0 

23*71 

148*09 




6S 


TABLE t*l9-CMKM 


Name of Dutnct 


Name of Mice Sunom 


Danmg Dtsirlet^ 


Lakhirnpur District^ 


Nowpong Dt\tnct^ 


taieeiiia^ fm em yi i 

MaseSiaikma rytmlpamila 
dunai liaa SrUkm 


Caehar Distnct — 


Goto HiHt District-^ 


VMtfd Kkati^Mia HilU 
DUtrtet^ 


C/. ki. S N. C HIUs 
IMHiiief— 


Paneri 

UdalfuH 

Maibat 

Kaiaigaofi 

Dalnofi 

Dhckiajuli 

Chut la 

Gohpur 


fiihfniria 

North liikhimpur 

Dhakuakhana 

Dhemaji 

Tinaukia 

Bardubi 

Difboi 

Jaipur 

Margheriia 


Laharifhat 

Mangaon 

Jamuiuunukh 

lainka 

Lumdiiif 


Katlichara 


Mama III 
Mauza VI 
MaiialX 
MainaX 


ShiikNig 




auniii 

tvsifl 


vmumi 

1MI4I 


\ 

4 

9 

^2 ^2 

4662 

• * 

71 a4 

75 64 

4 a 

41 11 

41 51 


6241 

62 61 

^ * 

4a la 

17 71 


47 21 

41 13 


iseo 

16 90 


474» 

47 47 

• 

46 70 

41 25 


11 21 

49 26 

11294 

19 41 

1945 


91 26 

95 26 


17 44 

25 16 

l» 17 

40 77 

4077 


16 17 

.171 

f 

4214 

54 21 


14 44 

5444 


19 41 

1941 


40 22 

40 22 


50 oa 

1190 


7167 

7167 


32 92 

56 19 

91 7» 

45 14 

45 14 

4 « 

56 14 

56 54 

a a 

40^59 

4019 

a a 

6177 

66 77 

a 

65 75 

^56 61 

a a 

56 16 

1965 

7M0 




MS-M 


66 


Police station shoning high increase due to comparatively high increase in Rural 
population during 1951-61 

TABLE 2.26 


District and Police Station 


Goalpara District— 


Percentage 

increase 

Police (a) 

Station 10—19*9 
Percent 
2 3 


Percentage increase in rural population • 


Gossaingaon P. S. 



45-47 

Kokrajhar P. S. . 



50 24 

Sidli P. S. . 



49-63 

Bijni P. S. . 



72-17 

Golokgai^ P. S. . 



38-68 

North Salmara P. S. 



52-68 

Lakhipur P, S, 



39-64 

Dudhnai P. S. 



40-38 

Kamrup DUtrict^ 

Sorbhog P. S. 



44-05 

Baghbor P. S. 



49-58 

Barama P. S. 



43-99 

Tamulpur P. S. 



81-90 

BokoP.S. . 



59-48 

Chhaygaon P. S. . 



42-21 

Darrang District— 

Paneri P, S. 



52-52 

Udalguri P. S. 



75-84 

Miubat P. S. 



45-55 

Kafaigaon P. S. . 



62-61 

Dalgaon P. S. 
Dhekiiuuli P. S. . 



48- 19 



47-23 

Chutia P. S. 



38-90 

Gohpur P. S. 



47-47 

Lakhimpur District — 

Bihpuria P. S. 

• • • 


46-70 

Dhakuakhana P. S. 



59-43 

Dhemaji P. S. 

• • • 


95-26 

Bardubi P. S. 

• • • 


40-77 

Jaipur P. S. 

• • « 


42-54 

Margherita P. S. . 



54-44 

Nowgong District— 

Laharwat P. S. . 



39-43 

Matigaon P. S. . 



40-22 

Jamunamukh P. S. 



50-08 

Lanka P. S. 



73-67 

Lumding P. S. 



52-92 

Cachar District— 

KatUohaim . 

• 

t 

43-14 

Garo Hills— 

Mauza 111 . 

• « • 


38-34 

Mauza VI . 

. • • 


40-59 

Maun IX . . 

... 

. 

88-77 

Uniild titttlr 4) North Cachar NUb— 
Baithalaiuio P. S. 


83-37 

Howraghat P. S. . 



76-13 

Bokejan P. S. 

... 

• 

84-19 

Dlphn P. S. , . 

... 

• 

70-35 


(b) 

20-24-9 
Per cent 
4 


(c) 

25—29-9 
Per cent 
5 


(d) 

30—39-9 

Percent 


40-49-9 Above 50 
Per cent Per cent 


6 

7 

8 


45-47 


39-48 

49-63 

72-i7 

38-M 

40-58 

-- 

39-64 

40-33 

-- 

35-08 

49-58 

•• 

-- 

41-08 

81 -W 

, , 


59 46 

-- 

42 2i 



46-62 

75 84 


45 55 

62'6i 

37-7 i 

4132 

-- 

38’^ 

47-47 

-- 

-- 

43-23 

59-43 

, , 

, , 

95-26 

. , 

40-77 


34-21 

-- 

54-44 

39-43 

4022 

•• 

33-M 

-- 

73-67 

-- 

•• 

5819 

•• 

43-14 

-- 

38-34 

40-59 

88-77 



83*37 

• • 


76-13 


Miso Hills Distria-^ 


36*86 


36-86 
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Police StoiiooM ahonmg lagh iitereaie doe to e oo u o n Ufeljt htth ii 

popolotioH doriog JwJdU 


p^olotioH Ao-iog 19. 
TABLE 2*17 


kt Uekm 


Diftribt Md Police SUUon 
I 


Pereeniaai PMuntepe lacnew In uftwa iMiitIutoB 

inueete i.. — . nn n m m<i ^ 

of PoUco (a) |h) U) Id) |«) (I) 

SlaliOB 10—199 20-349 29-399 l0-t9« 40-499 AhOM 90 

nw cent Pv cent Pw eaM Pm cmi Pm ohm Pm «ml 

2 ) 4 4 6 t t 


Lakhioipor Dutruh— 

North Laktoinpur P S SI 21 II3*94 

Tinnikia PS t? 44 191 19 

DoomDoomaPS 19 9t IMM 

Umud Khad-Jamua Htlli Duirut— 

Shillong PS 18 IS 7900 

Uuiled Miktr A> Norik Cackar Htih Di^i'U i— 

HaflungP S 1699 10-M 

A/izo Hilh Duirul— 

Aijal PS 19 05 109 14 


Fultce Stations in hAic/ the gross th of Kural population has been comparahle (I c . oithlm 
5 points) ssith that oj Urban population during JVSl 0/ 

TABLE 2-28 


Dihtnct iind Polite htaitioo 

1 

Pertcntttic iiKrcMW 
of Polite Matiofi 

2 

Pcrtofiupc iiwraaBa 
of rural |NitHilalioii 

Pattuniaia inemm 
of utbat^pofNiiaikMi 

Goalparu Dislnct 

39 92 

3506 

15140 

GodUparu P S 

30 89 

30 22 

14 34 

Dbubn P. S 

22 66 

21 71 

25 33 

Kamrup District .... 

38 39 

3011 

197 10 

Barpeta P. S . • . . 

26 II 

25 53 

3090 

Darrang District 

3964 

17 54 

12402 

Tcapur P. S 

2760 

27 56 

27 96 

Cachar Distnct 

23 53 

2154 

5714 

Silchar P. S. 

2189 

2464 

2056 


S3. The average increaie in Aseam during 
19SM1 is already the h^hest in India being 
3445 pet cent Table 2.25 above dwws that 
there are 51 police statioos indudiog 4 mauaas 
whid diow an increase mote than dm average 
oC tnb Slate. For example, in some hill areas 
like the Mikir Hills solHiivision. aU the four 


polioe stations have Aown an fawpe nse of over 
70 per cent in popidatioo In terms of sheer 
peraealoso. As ataeodjy Moled e hoah er e in 


the preceding paragraphs, this iaemtcW 
largely due to under<coumeratioo b the pM| 
because there are very few no^MSdrs b fio 
Mikir Hills and the fertility of the MiUr p eopb 
is rather low and the death rate is In 

terms of abeohib noniben. however. hp 

crease is not larfe becmem the poptrieSon ta 
this subHnonbne area is very seaeoe. Meeno 
X of the Goto HDIs eoneieb nhaoei iolMy of 
Thro town ood he idhtohl Md db m0i 
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percental^ is simply due to a certain amount 
of urbanisation in this area which is again 
simply due to the fact that Tura has beoi 
deciaied a town for the first time by me in 1961. 
Mauza IX of the Garo bills consists of 27.3 
sq. miles ami is inhabited almost entirely by 
mimnts who have come there from East 
Pa^tan from pre-Partition days and possibly 
after partition also. The percentage increase 
in these units ranges from 70.35 to 88.75. 

54. The percentage increase is the highest 
in the Dhemaji police station of the Lakhimpur 
district where the figures stand at 95.26 per 
cent This police station consists of a marshy 
area between the Brahmaputra and the foothill 
of NEFA and possibly it has been greatly 
under-enumerated in the past because of its 
inaccessibility. About half of the police 
station is occupied by the tribal people known 
as the Miris. 

55. In the other police stations of the 
plains districts, where the increase is well 
above the average of the State, the increase is 
largely due to ^e influx of population from 
other parts of India and a neighbouring 
country. These police stations in the plains 
already have a very big population and so 
even a compartively smaller increase in terms 
of percentage really means a very big popula- 
tion. In this connection it may also be Irame 
in mind that according to the ^nsus Actuary, 
the birth rate in Assam is 49.3 per thousand 
and the death rate is 26.9 showing an increase 
of 22.4 per thousand during the decade 1951- 
61. 

56. In respect of the Jhalukbari and Digboi 
Police Stations and Mauza X of the Garo I^s, 
the increase in the percentage of rural popula- 
tion has been shown to be in the negative. 
Hiis is simply due to the fact that new towns 
have been declared for the first time in 1961 in 
these police stations and most parts of the 
population have been absorbed in these new 
towns. 

57. The pooentage increase in terms of 
urban population is very high in respect of 
Gauhati. North Lakhimpur. Tinsulda, Smillong 
and Aijal police stations. In the case of Ab 
S hillong Town Group and Gauhati. the in- 
crease is due to enlaigement of Ae areas of 
the towns. NocA LalAinqiar town appears 


to have a big percentage increase, but in terms 
of absolute numbers, the increase has been 
only from 3.094 in 1951 to 6.576 in 1961. 

58. During the last ten years between 1951 
and 1961, many parts of Assam have been 
developed under tte impact of the two Five- 
Year Plans. Roads have been opened up in 
many areas including the hiAnto inaccessible 
areas, land has been reclaimed in certain areas 
like Lanka and many administrative centres 
under Ae Development Projects have also been 
opened up in Ae rural areas. There has been 
a tremendous improvement in Ae healA of Ae 
people during Ae last decade due to Ae open- 
ing up of many hospitals, dispensaries as well 
as preventive schones like Ae Natitmal 
Malaria Eradication Programme, mass vac- 
cination. etc. All Aese factors have also 
telped to enlarge Ae growA of population. 

59. Decrease of population in cerldht 
areas — From table 2.24, it may be seen that 
there has been a decrease of population in Ae 
Sadiya police station and Mauza 1 of Ae Garo 
Hills. ISadiya town and its neighbouring areas 
have been completely eroded by Ae Brahma- 
putra as an aftermaA of Ae Great Earthquake 
of 1950. Even areas which have not been 
eroded have almost entirely been covo^ wiA 
sand and debris coming down from Ae Hima- 
layas as a result of this earthquake. Many 
people have Aerefore to leave this police 
station to be resettled in oAer parts of Ae 
Lakhimpur district mostly in the souA bank. 
This is the only reason why Ae population of 
Ais police station has gone down by 20.50 per 
cent. In the case of Ae Mauza I of the Garo 
Hills, Aere has been a decrease ai V.22 pa cent 
during Ae de^e. This mauza consists of 
high barren hills in Ae Garo Hills, where due 
to shifting cultivation, there has been little left 
out of cultivable land and so the Garo people 
have shifted elsewhere for oiltivation. The 
loss in t^ mauza has been more than com- 
pensated by the increase in Ae other m au z as 
where Ae Garo people have shifted. 

60. In the plains of Assam, only Tarabari 
police station of Ae Kainrup diilrict has siwam 
a poor increase of 7.81 per cent only. This 
is due to Ae frot Aat thtt pdfoe station hat 
dso been laigeto eroded by Ae Brahmaputra 
during Ae last decade. 
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PART D 

61. Naturci Growth of P»pulatkm--ThtO‘ 
reticaUy the growth of population during a 
decad e is the excess of births over deaths, 
the natural increase and the net fresh migra* 
tion. Thus, the inter<eiual population in* 
crease can be represented by Births minm 
Deaths plus Fresh Immigration minus Fr^ 
Emigration. 

62. The problem may be discussed more 
appropriately if we transform the trem of the 
above equation into rates by dividing both 
sides by the mean population of the decade 
The mean population is estimated by 

the average populauon of the last two Cen- 
suses. The equation now becomes:— 

Mean Growth Rate = Birth Rate minus 
Death Rate plus Fresh net Migration Rate 
-Rate of Natural Increase plus Rate of 
fresh net Migration. 

63. The rate of natural increase is nothing 
but the difference between the decennial birth 
and death rates. 


64. The calculation of birth and death 
rates depends mainly on the registration data. 
In the case of Assam, this work is so grossly 
deficient that no useful conclusion can be 
made. For example, from the urban registra- 
tion data of 1960, birth and death rates of 
Assam are only 21.1 and 8.0 respectively which 
is obviously very far from reaUty. 

65. Along with the 1961 Census, a Fertility 
Survey on a random sample of Census Blocks 
was conducted to find out the birth rate and 
other such infonnations. In the 14th round 
of National Sample Survey conducted during 
July 1958— July 1959 and in the Sample 
Casus of 1960. data leading to the calcula- 
tions of birth and death rata have been 
odketed. But the rata thrown out by these 
surveys also appear to be low altbou^ they 
have partly succeeded in yielding a be^ rate 
than the roistered ones. 


66. The rata of thew thra Survqrs are 
giwn bdow: — 

Blnh Itito DMtblUiw 


iaial UilNH ToerfihaalUrtaToeh 
Madoail SMaeb .. IM 

vSSSS/tmm . 41*2 «2>3 41-S 

■■■eliriaaa . 38g 21-7 »2 15*1 M M-7 


67. The Cenani Astaaiy of 1961 IM 
obtained the birth and death ma el fMhMM 
Stata of India by oamparing the temi el the 
test two Censusa to agra with llo alMidhi 
birth and dath rata of 41.7 and 224i eMpon> 
tively. The binh and dath laia el dwiMl 
Stata of India as worked out by him ait NflO* 
duoed below:— 


1ABLE 2.3* 



Birth 

Death 


Rate 

Rilo 

Nttrlhern Zt>ne - 

Punjab 

44.7 

18.9 

Rajasthan 

42 7 

19.4 

Zonal (Aggregated) 

43.6 

19.0 

Ccniral Zi^ne 

Uttar Piadcsh 

41.5 

24.9 

Madhya Pradesh 

43.2 

232 

Zonal (Aggregated) 

42.0 

244 

Hntern /one 

Gujarat 

45.7 

23.3 

Maharashtra 

41.2 

19.8 

Zonal (Aggregated) 

42.8 

214 

Sifuihern Zone 

Andhra Pradah 

397 

25.2 

Kerala 

38.9 

16.1' 

Madras 

34.9 

224 

Mysore 

41A 

222 

Zonal (Aggregated) 

38.5 

22.3 

Lastern Zone— 



Assam ** 

49.3 

Bihar 

434 

26.1 

Orisa 

404 

222 

West Bengal 

42.9 

20J 

Zonal (Aggwipiwtl) 

43J 

232 

ALL INDIA 

«tJ 

22J 
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68. It is sees from Table 2.29 that the 
Urth and death nles in Assam are the highest 
in India during 19S1*1960. Even in 1941- 
1950, the estimated birth and death rates were 
46.7 and 31.8 respectively. It is therefore seen 
that whfle during the last decade the birth rale 
of Assam shows an upward trend, the death 
rate has fallen sharply from 31.8 to 26.9 
amounting to a natural increase of 22.4 during 
the last decade against 14.9 in the previous 
dmde. 

69. The birth rate of a few other countries 
of the world is given below : — 


TABLE 2 30 


Country 

Year 

BirA Rate 

1. U.S.A. 

1957 

25.0 

2. U.K. 

1957 

16.5 

3. France 

1958 

18.2 

4. Italy 

1957 

18.1 

S. Australia 

1958 

22.6 

6. Canada 

1958 

27.6 

7. Japan 

1957 

17.2 

8. Indonesia 

1950-54 

29.7 

9. Paraguay 

1950-54 

46.6 

10. Ecuador 

1957 

47.1 

11. Thailand 

1953 

37.4 

12. Philippines 

1957 

22.0 

13. Egypt 

1956 

47.6 

14. India 

1960 

41.7 

IS. Assam 

1960* 

49.3 


70. From the above statement it is seen 
that the birth rate of Assam is the highest in 
the arodd. 


71. As the mean growth rate during the 
last decade is estimated to be 29.4. die excess 


rate of 7.0 over the natural increase rate of 
22.4 should be due to fresh net migration. 

72. The net migration has to be obtained 
by differentiating Ae 1951 and 1961 Census 
figures of persons enumerated in the State but 
born outside and of persons bom in the State 
but enumerated outside the State. As these 
figures of immigration and emigration can be 
had from the State Table and frmn the other 
Superintendents of Census Operations, theore- 
tically the net migration rate can be worked 
out. But these measures of obtaining migra- 
tion data are very crude mainly because we 
are considering the birth place information in 
the table to be life-time migration. This will 
only be true if the migration is single-staged. 
I.C.. there is only one move directly from the 
place of birth to the place of enumeration. 

73. The table on the duration of residence 
of the migrants is also difficult to interpret pro- ' 
perly. There we have the number of persons 
residing at Ae place of enumeration for 10 
years or less but born outside the State. These 
persons came to the place of enumeration dur- 
ing the last 10 years and will be true only if 10 
years back they resided in an area outside the 
State ; but we do not know this from the table : 
all that we know is that they were bom outside 
the State. There is no information about their 
movements since birth to the date of Census 
enumeration. Those who entered the State 
more than 10 years back and moved to the 
place of enumeration within the last 10 years 
from an area within the State are not frerii 
immigrants. Moreover, migrants who die 
before the Census date are not correctly dealt 
with. By differentiating two Census figures, 
the net effect is that such deceased persons are 
treated as in-migrants to their plaM of birth 
and as out-migrants frxun the place of Ae last 
Census enumeration. Thus, such cases tend 
to under-estimate the out-migration from place 
of birth as also in-migration to place ct enu- 
meration. Migrants returning to tbeir plMe 
of birA or moving on to oAer areas before 
the next Census also are treated as out-migrants 
from the place of last Casus aumeratkw and 
as in-migrants to Ae (dace lAA. For in* 
stance, ff displaced or other sudi persons in* 
itially ooncemtrated in a State, mraad out after 
the 1951 Casus to oAer Stalm, such a distor- 
tion would ooear. 
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74. The folkiwing H Table 2.31 showini the into Amma Antal tt5l<4t :•«» 

Statement Showing the net immlgrnnti in Asinm (ktktg the 4ee»ie I9il $t 



Sttie DntTKl 

I 

ASSAM 
Goal para 
Kamrup 
Darrang . 

Lakhmipur 
Nowgong 
Stbiagar 
Cachar 
Garo Hills 

United Khasi Jaintia Hilli 
United Mikir & North Cachar HilK 
Mizo Hills 


11 872.772 

8.810.732 

^042,040 

1 M7.8V2 

l.tOS 124 

4M.76i 

2 062. <72 

1,490.192 

5^2.l«0 

1 287 670 

921.162 

m im 

1 842 

1 126.294 

417 14K 

1,210 761 

886,911 

52).I06 

I <08,190 

1.212,224 

296 166 

1 178,476 

I.II186S 

262>ll 

307,228 

242.07S 

61,151 

462,112 

161,199 

VII 111 

279,726 

161.440 

114,266 

266 061 

196,202 

6V,K6I 




l.)5).Mt 

1 342.741 

•hmjm 

aoo.sM 

174^4 

4-asA9o 

195.4S4 

22I.4S2 


199,316 

ISS.476 

•9 ijm 

211,726 

210.011 

* t.n9 

183,042 

203,348 

-20.888 

89,498 

I01.90S 

-14.888 

IS6.30T 

132^2 

I 4424 

11,674 

8.949 

4 2.728 

44.663 

M.79S 

7 tjm 

21.199 

1,165 

f 19.834 

11,834 

10,370 

4 84M 


7S From the above table it is seen that 
only 13.437 persons came to Assam during the 
last decade which is palpably impossible So 
far as Assam is concerned, the birth*place 
statistics cannot at all be relied upon In the 
districts such as Goalpara, Kamrup etc where 
the rate of increase is abnormally high, birth* 
place statistics failed to show the expected 
number of immigrants. I personally noticed 
in my tours during the enumeration period 
that in areas where the increase is abnormal, 
almost all the persons returned their place of 
birth either as PL (Mace of living) or D (with* 
in the district of enumeration) or in some cases, 
other districts of the State of enumeration. As 
the birth-place information of Assam in the 
1961 Qmw is conqiletdy ttmdiable. the dis- 
trict-wise as well as die State imm i g ratioo rate 
•r the number of immigrants cannot be cal- 
culatad even with the least degree of accuracy. 

76. So tar as die emigtation rate is con* 
oerned. the Qipe of diSewty is dte as 


that of immigration rale The figures co ll ected 
from my uilleagues of other States and front 
the 1951 CenvuH Report show a diffcianOB of 
only 70.120 

77 So the net migration Agurcs of Assam 
have not given any clue to explain die oaasuri 
growth of 3445 per eeni during die last 
decade 

78 Now. in order to explain the aacass of 

70 point in growth rate over the aalatal 
growth rate, we will have to conahkr odmr 
factors viz., under-cnameralion in die hwt 
Census and unusual increase of roudimn ow da- 
tion ^ 

79. The bblb-piace statistics are cotailered 
to be fairly accurate in case of dieplatad pm* 
sons from 1^ Pakistan and people from OdMT 
parts of India. It appears dmt dm mmim 
immigrairts who came to Assam from fimt 
Pakistan during the decade have not aaamX^ 
returned thdr hMbflaoe. Periiapa hi mngr 
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cases, siidi mudim immigrants who returned 
tbeir birthplace correctly in the 1951 Census, 
have recorded as Assam during this Census ; 
otherwise inspite of the huge number of Hindu 
displaced persons who came to Assam from 
Eak Pakistan during this decade, birth place 
data foiled to show this aspect. As the birth* 
place data are not cross-tabulated with 
religion, this factor cannot be properly ascer- 
tained from the different tables. 

80. In the Census Report of 1951, Shri 
Vaghaiwalla admitted that there was some 
amount of under-enumeration in Assam. He 
said this in his conclusion drawn by him after 
discussing the various results obtained from 
the post enumeration check. He also admitted 
that the post enumeration check was done only 
in some selected places in the plains and the 
whole hill areas were left out because of the 
difficulty of communications as well as the fact 
that many villages in the hill areas were either 
inaccessible or difficult of approach. 

81. The total population of the Scheduled 
Tribes in the hill areas in 1951 was 820.846. 
Allowing for a natural increase of 22.4 per 
cent., the total population in 1961 of the hill 


tribes diould have been lj004,716: but the 
actual peculation was found to be 1,111,506. 
So the extent of under-enumeration in the ^ 
areas is about 106,790. In the plains areas of 
Assam. Shri Vaghaiwalla admitted that about 
seven persons per thousand were not enumerat- 
ed and he worked out that the total number ct 
persons left out of the enumeration of 1951 
was 60,372 or about 74,000 in 1961 when 
natural increase is taken into consideration. 
If this is added to those left out of count in the 
Hills, the total persons under-enumerated plus 
their natural increase in 1961 comes up to 
1 80,000. The excess of 7.0 in the growth rate 
over the natural growth rate for the period 
1951-61 comes to about 7 lakhs and so the 
number of persons who have migrated into 
Assam must be of the order of 520,000. The 
number of muslim immigrants into Assam 
from Fast Pakistan during this period has been 
worked out to be about 220,000. So the re- 
maining 300.000 must be Hindu displaced per^ 
.sons and other non-muslim persons who came 
to Assam from other parts of India. A de- 
tailed analysis of the number of muslim immi- 
grants into Assam from East Pakistan is given 
in Chapter VIII. 
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THE URBA] 

Definitum. — Definitions of towns or urban 
areas teve been in existence from the Cbnsus 
of 191 1 to the Census of 1961 and all of them 
are more or less the same ; but in the 1961 
C^ensus. the (Ignition is more strict because ii 
fixes a density of at least 1.000 persona per sq 
mile and it also prescribes what should be tlw 
urban characteristics before any fdace can be 
declared to be an urban area. In the previous 
Censuses from 1911 to 19S1. Superintendents 
of Census Operations have been allowed to de- 
clare any area having a population of S.000 or 
more and having certain urban characteristics 
as a town. In some cases, they have been 
allowed to declare some areas as towns irres- 
pective of the population if only those areas 
have certain urban characteristics. All defi- 
nitions however agree that municipalities, town 
committees and cantonments stould de- 
clared as towns irrespective of their population 
and other characteristics, llie difference in 
definition in 1961 relates only to the term 
‘urban characteristics’ in respect of towns 
having no civic authorities. 

2. In the 1961 Census, a place is called a 
town or an urban area if it is a municipality, a 
town committee or a cantonment or ^ other 
area having the following characteristics which 
qualify it to be called urban — (i) if the popula- 
tion is not less than S.000 ; (ii) if the daisify is 
not less than IjOOO penons per sq. mile ; and 
fiii) if tlucefourths oi the woricing popuLuion 
are outride agriculture. All towns of 1961 
follow this de&itkm with the fcdlowing excep- 
tion. Lala town in the Hailakandi subdivision 
die Gachar district was reoooinieaded by the 
Sobdivirimial Oflker for being dam i fie d as a 
town because it is said to have safiriled aU the 
dln| tests laid down for the place beiqg called 
an man area. After final eonmerrano. it 
was found dnt dds town had onfy 4AS7 per* 
aons ; hut it is an hniioftaai tndfatg ceam and 
a laBway station aaid it othendse has dll dm 
o m c wn ii i ct of m WNni mntk u wii oiom* 
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tied as a town with the approval at the Rg^b- 
Irar General. 

3. After the final enufflenition.lt was fioiatf 
that two other pieces. Mawlai in the sdburh af 
Shillong, and Sualkucht in the Kainnip diairlei. 
have also qualified to be called towns because 
the tabulation results show that MiwIbI had a 
population of 8J07 within an area of 2 sq. 
miles and K8 per cent, of its populaikm llva 
by non-agricultural means, and Sualkuchi had 
a population of 12.086 within an ana of 0J2 
sq miles and 96 per cent, of its workigg popul- 
ation arc non-agnculturists. I thenion sona- 
quently declared these two places also to ba 
towns for the purpose of 1961 Census wItt dm 
approval of the Registrar General, hfbiwlal 
becomes one of the satdlim towns within dm 
Shillong Town Group. My only regret is that 
Pynthorumkbrah. another subiurb of fihlDong 
within the golf-links area, could not be dedar* 
ed as a satelliie town simply because iBps for 
its population have alre^ been maM as 
rural and cannot be separated agrin Iron dm 
lot of the Shillong polioe station wtthout an 
elaborate resorting involving a lot of dna and 
money. This area is surrmmded by dm 
boun^ries of the Shillong Town Oronp on 
three sides and the flamous gotiMinlcs are on its 
fringes and so it shoold reufy be daunlfind as 
another satellite town within dm Shillong Town 
Group. The Census of 1971 arey take op thbi 
question. 

4. DecUusifieatkm and Radoidfeadm . — 
In Assam, no town has been dedassifiadLfa aoo> 
cessive Censuses excepting Sadte in lfft.|li 
the case of Sad^ the ded a ssM c a d oo is reri* 
ply due to the fact that the whole town Vd 
been eaten up by dm tivur Brahniipnini. amt 
so dmre was noddog left 10 be eofied aayddng. 
It sire 

means diat a town nideh had onea haan da> 
dasaified has agiin hoan fadamMad; bnl in 
geoenl isaia* redanddcadiMi Rdf tdia imn 
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the upgrading or downgrading of any town shows ^ changes in clasahcation certain 

from one Census to another. TaUe 3.1 below towns from 1901 to 1961 : — 


TABLE 3-1 


Towns 

1961 

1951 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 * 

1901 

1. Shillong Town Group 

1 

il 

HI 

111 

IV 

IV 

V 

2. Gauhati 

I 

III 

HI 

HI 

IV 

IV 

IV 

3. Shillong 

11 

11 

HI 

III 

IV 

IV 

V 

4. Dibrugarh 

11 

HI 

HI 

IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 

5. Silchar 

III 

111 

IV 

IV 

IV 

V 

V 

6. Nowgong . 

111 

HI 

IV 

IV 

V 

V 

VI 

7. Karimipiiti . 

HI 

IV 

V 

V 

VI 

V 

V 

8. Tinsukia 

HI 

IV 

V 

V 

VI 


, , 

9. Dhubri 

III 

III 

IV 

V 

V 

V 

VI 

10. Jorhat 

III 

IV 

IV 

V 

V 

V 

VI 

11. Tezpur 

III 

IV 

IV 

IV 

V 

V 

V 

12. Lumding . 

HI 

IV 

VI 

VI 

VI 


, , 

J3, Barpeta 

HI 

HI 

IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 

V 

14. Sibsagar 

IV 

IV 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

15. Oolaghat . 

IV 

V 

V 

VI 

VI 

VI 

VI 

16. Aiial 

IV 

V 

• • 

. . 

• • 

, , 

, , 

17. Hailakandi 

IV 

V 

VI 

VI 

VI 

VI 


18. Goalpara . 

IV 

IV 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

19. Shillong Cantonment 

iV 

VI 

V 

V 

. . 



20. Doom Dooma . 

V 

VI 

VI 

VI 

VI 



21. North Lakhimpur 

V 

VI 

VI 

VI 

VI 


A 

22. Qauripur . 

V 

V 

V 

V 

VI 



23. Nalburi 

V 

VI 

VI 

. . 

. . 



24. Manguldai 

V 

VI 

VI 

VI 

VI 




5. This table shows that all the towns have 
been upgraded from one class to another 
higher class from one Census to another ; but 
Karimganj town was reverted from Class V to 
VI in 1921 and thereafter it has been gradual- 
ly promoted until it has become a Class III 
town now. 

6. I give below Table 3.2 which shows the 
number of towns and town groups in each 
class of town in Assam from 1901 to 1961. 


TABLE 3*2 


Class 

of 

Town 

1961 

1951 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1 

2 







11 

1 

i 

, , 

, , 

, , 

, , 

, , 

III 

11 

6 

3 

2 

, . 

, , 

, , 

IV 

8 

7 

6 

S 

5 

4 

2 

V 

23 

5 

6 

7 

6 

8 

7 

VI 

11 

7 

10 

9 

12 

3 

4 


7. This table dwws that most d the towns 
in Assam are otdy from dass III to dass VI 
categories. In ofrier words, fbtf are mosOy 
smul towns under 20jOQO popsulion. It Is 
also notewordqr that up tt> 1941. tiMie were i» 
-dass I and n towns, itfafie in 19S1 lliere was 


only one class II town and that is Shillong. In 
1961, for the first time in the history of Assam, 
two towns have been upgraded to Qass 1, and 
they are the Shillong Town Group and Gauhati. 
Only Dibrugvh comes under the category of 
class II and it has a population of SMW 
which shows that it will take a long time fW h 
to become a class I town. It may also be 
noted that in 1951. Gauhati had a pt^ulation 
of only 43,615, but in 1S16I, it has a population 
of 100,707. Thb inoease of population in 
Gauhati is largdy due to the enlargement ol 
its areas from 3 sq. miles to 5.5 sq. miles. In- 
creases of the boundaries of towns are very 
necessary for the jdaiuied devdopmeot of any 
urban area. Old Ddhi had grown so hap- 
hazard that when the British wanted to make 
it die capital rtf India, thqr had to sdect a new 
site out^ (Md DeOii so that they might plan 
dtt town aoowdiag to certain standuds of 
town planning. The dty tathen and the 
Government of Bombay appear to have great 
foresiglit becauae they have extended die boon* 
daries of Bombay C% to cover an area of 1S6 
sq. ndles and dds area known as Gieaasr 
Bontbay Is a disiriet by itself vridi a popida* 
don of 4.I52J0M. Wl^ dds area no one is 
Slewed 10 craet mgr unaathwiasri UnielVi 
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ftnd evoy building erected within die im 
must conform to the master plan of the dty. 

So even the suburbs of Bombay which have 
very few or no people at all have also been 
brou^t within the boundaries of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation. If any area is de> 
blared to be uathin the limits of a municipal- 
ity or a corporation, people within that area 

TABIF, 


have of course to pay taxes and airviMs hivt 
to be rendered by the civic botfy, 

« Sew Towns of 1961 ■ Below is a ciaml> 
fication district by district and by daaoeoiHai 
order of class range awl population of hauae 
places which have been newly declared etthar 
b> (he Slate Govemmem or by me as towna 
for the l%l Census- - 

3J 


Name of District 


Name of To«tn 

1 b%i ol Iowa 

riipiiiaiion 

1. Goalpara 

(h 

Bibhipara 

IV 

10029 


(2) 

Kokrgjhar 

V 

9Mf 



Mankactur 

\ 

9,W 


(4> 

fictnaatgaon 

\ 

9.m 


r5) 

fbpsfgram 

V 

7.U9 


»6) 

Abhayapun 

V 

SM7 

2 Kamrup 

(1) 

Pandu 

III 

11. ITS 


12) 

Sualkuchi 

IV 

i2M7 


(3) 

Btirpeu Road 

V 

9.64$ 


(4) 

North (saiihaii 

V 

7M6 


(5) 

Amtngaori 

V 

9,999 


(6) 

SariheKiri 

V 

5.4S2 



Rangia 

VI 

4.SS4 


l«) 

Kamakhva 

VI 

4.99* 



Tihu 

VI 

2.619 

3. Darrans 

ri) 

Kharupatia 

V 

6.906 


(2) 

Dhekiaiuh 

V 

6.961 


(3) 

Tangb 

VI 

4.91* 

4. Lakhtmpur 

iU 

Digbot 

IV 

>1495 


<2) 

Digbol Oil Town 

IV 

16.799 


(3) 

Naharkatiya 

V 

SJ77 


(4) 

Bihpuna-Tiiiati 

VI 

l.ivs 


(5) 

Chahua 

VI 

2.999 

S. Garo Hills 

(1) 

Tura 

V 

S.SSS 

6. United Khati-Jaintia Hills 

(1) 

Nongthymmai 

IV 

tIMNU 


(2) 

MawUi 

V 

S,92t 


(3) 

Jowai 

V 

6.197 

7. Nowgong 

(1) 

Hojai 

IV 

(2.157 

i2) 

Dhing 

V 

6,174 

8. Silitagar 

(1) 

Martini 

V 

7.602 


<2) 

Dergaon 

V 

9. Cachitf 

(U 

Badarpor 

V 

9JI9 


<2) 

Ub 

VI 

6An 


(3) 

Lakhipur 

VI 

2.9M 


9. The above table shows that the greatest 
number of new towns is in the Kamrup dis- 
trfcvwidi nine new towns fdlowed ^ Goal* 
pata.dhtw widi six new towns and Ldchim' 
pur district uddi five new towns. It mav also 
be noted Oat 19 of die new town s are of daas 
V. gaieofdaasVIandfiaieofciaasIV. 
Oidy one new town, naaaaly ftadn. is a dam 
ID town with a pofsdation of 31,1^. Fandn 

iwm 


b a very well-pianned town beeauaa the wipim 
area has been built by the railways. Sew 
from the top of Kamakhya Hill or fimm n 
plane approaching Borjhar ^rpoit firam 
Upper Assam, this new town mka uast 
beautifid indeed. Anodwi mnr wwlf |iannan 
town in Assam is tbs lN|lMi €■ Toon wfddl 
has been bidt andnfy tv Amm Oatb! 
iwny ncoordini'lo n fnM flML Otn WBtid 
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ivdt all towns of Assam can be as well* 
p l a n ned, as dean and as wdl-run as Digboi 
Qfl Town or Pandu. 

10. Difficullies in assessment of areas of 
Umms . — Many difficulties were experienced in 
assessing the areas of towns in Assam. This 
happened even in the case of well-established 
towns with cadastral maps like Gauhati and 
Dibrugarh. I requested the Secretary, Local 
Self Government Department of the Govern- 
ment of Assam to give me the areas of towns 
constituted under the Assam Municipal Act 
and it appears that the Local Self Govern- 
ment Department collected these areas by 
.tdegraphic informations from the Chairman 
of various municipalities and town commit- 
tees in Assam. On checking, it was found 
that many of the areas were inflated. For ex- 
ample the area for Gauhati as given to me by 
the Local Self Government Department on a 
telegraphic information from the Chairman of 
the Gauhati Municipal Board was 11 sq. 
mUes. I personally went to the Local Self 
Government Department and checked up the 
records giving notifleations of the boundaries 
of Gauhati and found that the area was only 
S.S sq. miles. I also had to send my Tabula- 
tion Oflteer to Gauhati with a map. He had 
to verify the boundaries on the ground before 
I could satisfy myself of the correctness of 
the area and the boundary. Similarly in the 
case of almost all other towns, I had to ch^k 
up with the notifications which gave specific 
details of each area and of each boundary. 
In the case of Goalpara town, it was found 
that the enlarged boundary cut across parts of 
certain cadastral rillages so that one part of 
such village falls within the munidi^fy while 
another part falls outside the municipality in 
the rural areas. Fortunatdy, a settiement 
operation was tiien gtung on in tiie Goalpara 
district and I had the matter settled by the 
Subdmsional Officer, Goalpara, in consulta- 
tion with the Settlement Officer whose head- 
quarters were also in the same town. It is also 
noM that most muitidpalities have no boun- 
ds^ pOhiTS and tiie boundaries are mostly 
mariced on file map mdy. Where tiie boun- 
dary is a natural one, lilos a stream or a drun. 
thore is no ffiflfcully in finding it out, but, 
wliem tiip boundary cuts acrom a village. It is 
yqty tfiffipdt tp ffiid out where tiie town 

IKHJlKUUy 


II. In the case of new towns dedared by 
me on the basis of the three principles laid 
down by the Registrar Genoal which are not 
municipalities or cantonments, the area 
figures were collected from the local Dqputy 
Commissioners and Subdivisional Officers. In 
some cases, the areas given appear to be wide 
off the mark. After some correspondence. I 
accepted most of the figures as tentative. The 
gieatest difficulty is howevo* experienced in 
the case of new towns in the hill areas where 
no cadastral survey was ever done. I am 
afraid that the areas of new towns like Jowai, 
Mawlui, Nongthymmai and Tura in the hill 
districts can be taken only as purely tenta- 
tive until a critical survey is taken. 

12 Town Groups . — For the first time in 
the history of Assam, the 1961 Census has 
established two Town Groups — the Shillong 
Town Group and the Digboi Town Group. 
One peculiar aspect of urbanisation i^ihat 
satellite towns have a tendency to grow 
around each important town or city. In some 
cases in India, the boundaries of each town 
or city are more or less fixed and rather rigid. 
People in the suburbs of each town generally 
resist the extension of the boundaries of a 
town because that means taxation. On the 
contrary, suburban towns generally have the 
benefits and amenities of a town without pay- 
ing much extra for the same. For example, 
smaller towns in the immediate vicinity of a 
big town can have dectric posts extend to 
their area and so they can have the benefit of 
electric lights in their houses even though 
there may be no street lights for which tiiey 
may have to pay extra if the boundaries oi a 
municipality are extended. Satellite towns 
also can even have the benefit of water siq>- 
ply extended to them. In many cases, sn^ 
satdlite' towns eventually have a muitidpality 
or a town committee of thdr own because 
people in that suburban area can then have 
the benefit of bdng represented in the smaller 
local body which is more dUkiik ftir them to 
fi^t hid it been included within the boundary 
ies of a bigger munidpallfy. But by and 
large, tiie boundaries of big town s or dties 
and die boundaries of sattfiite towns meet 
practically at dl points, so much so. tiiat Ae 
ordinaiy man cannot say wher e one ends and 
wheie tiie other banhv- The 1961 OBoaos 
tUBKXOtC lll|MnO€8 XOm CQBDBpi 



SHILLONG 

TOWN GROUP 
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group ot towns should be together called a 
Town Group or Gty Group. As already dis- 
cussed in preceding paragraphs, new subur- 
ban areas have been clawed as new towns 
even if they have no civic body like a munici- 
pality or a town committee. This concept 
has worked out very satisfactorily because, 
in the first place, it shows the exact size of an 
expanding town like Shillong the boundaries 
of whose municipal limits cannot be extend- 
ed due to various reasons. Secondly, this 
concept will help make town planning and 
establishment of future municipalities or ex- 
tensions of existing boundaries ea.sicr For 
example, in the case of the Shillong Town 
Group, it would be very easy for the District 
Council or the Syiem of Myllicm to establish 
municipalities or town committees in Nong- 
thymmai and Mawlai if. eventually, the Djis 
trict Council enacts a municipal act .'f its 
own In the case of the Diglmi Town Group, 
the Digboi Town Committee has already been 
established by the Government of Assam as 
a sort of parallel tosra alongside the Digboi 
Oil Town. 

13. The Shillong Town Group has a total 
population of 102,398 on March 1. 1961. and 
this Town Group has been taken as a sepa- 
rate town by itself by classifying it as a class 
I town because the Shillong Cantonment has 
almost been surrounded by the Shillong Mu- 
nicipality and no outsider knows that Shillong 
Cantoiunent is outside the jurisdiction of 
biltong Municipality : and also because 
Nongthymmu and Mawlai are so much part 


and pared of Greater Shittooi that no pmon 
who docs not know the ouet booBdUMi cut 
sa> where the ShtHong Muaicipali^ ends Md 
the .satellite town begins. 

14. Figure is a map of the Shllhito 
Town Group which ckany shows the boiiBd> 
ancs of Shilliing and its satellite towns and 
ishich explains the cortcept of the iown group* 
more clearly to the common mao. It may W 
noted that the Shillong Cantonment reanmia 
a glovcd-hand thrust into the heart of the SMF 
long Municipality fioin the side of the road to 
( hcrrapunji 

1^ Firurc is a map of Asmm diowtnf 
the Rcontsphlcal location of the ShUkHig 
Toivii Oi lap a id the Digboi Town Group 
uirhiii the State Around each town group, 
thin Ili*rs tike irregular rings have been thrown 
ariiuml to emphasize the 'town group* rela- 
iionship. and dilTerent-aized circles for dtflhr* 
ent si/es of population have been given. It 
may be noted that both the Town Groups in* 
divate a tendency to extend in all directions 
and that is why circles have been drawn 
around the hca'i of each Town Group. It 
may alvi he noted that there is no ribtoo or 
elliptical developments aniund each tosim 
group as they now exist in Assam. 

16 I give below Table 3.4 which shows 
the geographical distribution of town gTOOpc 
together with data regvding population, alii, 
density per square mile and the dem^ of 
police stations in which these town groiqps cn 
situated. 


Geofiraphicat distribution of Ton n Groups 

TABLE 3.4 


DUrict Town Croup with 

Mine of each' mil 


I 2 


L llBhad KlMU'Iabitia Hills— Sbiflons Town Group 

nUoas 



Demiiy Dsmfeir of MIm 

Population Arcs in (penoMpur Siaiiaasto abMbIley 
(wiih po aousic niilos iqnure an lao H oS 

puUtion of min) of - — 

eMb unit) each urban Total OraUlp Of 


3 4 


102,1911 

S2l 

72s41« 

400 

11,148 

071 

10M4 

1 13 

8*528 

217 

55,028 

715 

18,255 

200 

18,795 

5-15 



12.472 

ia.ies 

I5.SO 

S.924 

ijm 

f.tl7 

AMI 


112 


114 



17. The dwve ttMe titows that die aggro- 
gTOe of tim Shnoug Town Oropp b beyond 


the lOOgOOO mut tfMrthf roellBf lh» Mk 
long Town Ofoup n chui f tmm, iritib tii 
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Digboi Town Group has a total population of 
35.028 thereby classifying it as a class III 
town. It may also be noted that the density 
of the Shillong Municipality is 18.109 per 
square mile, while the density of Nongthyni* 
mai is 8.924 and that of Mawlai is 3,598 per 
square mile. These density data show that 
the Shillong Municipality is practically over- 
crowded especially in such wards as Police 
Bazar. Mawkhar. Laban, etc. The only out- 
let for the people of the Shillong Municipality 
therefore lies in the direction of Nongthym- 
mai and Mawlai. Even Nongthymmai is 
rapidly becoming crowded with the introduc- 
tion of the refugee colony at Rynjah and the 
housing colonies at Motinagar. Bishnupur. 
and other areas. Mawlai has now more 
space for more development but the water 
supply problem is much more difficult in 
Mawlai than in Nongthymmai. As far as 1 
can see. Shillong Town has a tendency to 
spread to Umlyngka and Upper Shillong on 
the southern side and towards Umpling and 
Mawpat on the northern side. 

18. In the case of the Digboi Town 
Group, it may be seen that the density of the 
Digboi Oil Town is only 3.261 per square 
mile while that of the adjacent Digboi Town 
(Committee) is 9.117 per square mile. The 
Digboi Oil Town contains the refinery area 
around which only very few residential build- 
ings can be built while the bungalows for the 
officers of the Assam Oil Company are built 
on top of beautiful hillocks in a scattered area 
to avoid congestion. Being a well-planned 
town, congestion is not likely to be allowed. 
On the other hand, the adjacent Digboi 
Town (Committee) has grown rather hap- 
hazardly and the tendency of people there is 
to agglomerate in small areas around the 
bazar. The result is a congestion and practi- 
cally a slum area has grown out there. The 
hnportance of the Digboi Town Group de- 
pends entirely on the oil industry and there- 
fore it will continue to be an important town 
as long as that industry lasts. 

19. Growth of Towns 1901—61 , — A study 
of the gradual growth of urbanisation in 
Assam can become more palpable by exami- 
nation of the growth of each town from 
1961 backwards to 1901 or to any other Cen- 
sus year from whidi the town hu come into 
egia^nce, | have aqcmdin^y prepared seven 


maps of Assam for each of the Census year 
1901-1961 on each of which is plotted all the 
towns of that particular year. Since there are 
.six class rangM of towns according to the 
Census, six sizes of black dots have been 
selected to represent each class of town. Tliese 
maps can be seen in Figure 18 to Figure 24 
given below. The map of Assam is accord- 
ing to the boundaries of 1961 to which is also 
added the boundaries of NEFA although the 
p.Ttions within NEFA are left blank bmause 
the administration there is being carried on by 
a '.’ifTcrent organisation and also because there 
is no town there during the 1961 Census. In 
each of these maps, the boundaries of the dis- 
tricts of Assam as on March 1. 1961 have 
been given together with State and national 
highways, navigation canals and railway 
lines. 

20. Even an eye-study of these mtjps show 
vaguely how certain zones of the Stafe have 
made rapid progress in urban development 
and concentration of urban population in 
1961. A study of the size of each dot with 
reference to a particular town will also show- 
how progressive a town has grown from 1901 
to 1961. Let us take the case of Shillong. 
It may be noticed that in 1901. the dot shows 
that Shillong is a class V town, in 1911 and 
1921 it has become a class IV town, in 1931 
and 1941 the dot showrs that it is a class III 
town, in 1951 it has become a class II town 
while in 1961. the Shillong Town Group hat 
become a class I town. The same eye-study 
shows that Gauhati has grown from a class 
IV town in 1901. 1911 and 1921 to a class III 
town in 1931. 1941 and 1951 and a class I 
town in 1961. Similarly the growth of each 
town can be examined in this way how it has 
grown from the time of its inception to 1961. 
Another study of these maps shows that in 
1901 there were only 13 towns in Assam and 
all of them were of class IV and below. This 
study also shows that the number of towns in 
Assam incrca^ very dowly from 1911 to 
1951 rising only from 15 to 26. But in 1961 
the numbtf of towns in Assam suddenly diot 
up to 60 including the sateOite towns of the 
two Town Groups. The maps of 1901 aiul 
19) 1 show how few were the towns in Assam, 
but the map of 1961 diows a mndi tiudorr 
dustor of towns. 
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21 Another dote stutfy ol the^e ouips 
sbowk that mo^ uC the towns have grovtn 
alojig highways, rivers and railways. No 
wonder therefore that clusters of towns can be 
seen «ill along the river firahmaputra, the tail* 
way line, the State highway and the national 
highway which practically runs paraUel to 
each other from Dhubri to Digboi In the 
ca^e of the Upper Assam Valley also towns 
have grown along the river Barak, the rail 
way line and some State highways Navig* 
auti, rivers, highways and railways are there* 
tore the most important factors for the growth 
of urbanisation Ihcsu factors present a sad 
spectacle in the case of the Hills of Assam 
where there arc no navigable rivers, practical- 
ly no railways and no highways It tiuy 
ihcrefoic be seen that in the United tchasi 
Jaiiitia Hills district, only Shillong has grown 
as a town because, apart from its being the 
capital of Assam, it is also connected by a 
natiotul highway It is also worthwhile to 
note that Jowat has become a town for tiie 
hist time in 1961 simply due to the constiuc- 
tion of a good road after Indcpcndchcc Simi 
larly Haflong has become a town from 1941 
simply because it has a railway running near 
It and has now been connected by a fan 
weather road Since there can be no navig- 
able rivers in the Hills and railway can also 
be constructed only at exorbitant cost, the 
only solution for the HiU areas is to develop 
all-weather roads as a means of communica 
tion in the shortest time possible This will 
not only improve the social and economic 
condition of the hiU people, but it will also be 
the main factor for the much-wanted emo- 
tional integration by breaking the isolation 
of the hills. The maps show that from 1901 
to 1941. the Mi7o district had no town at ail 
because there was no road worth the name 
Simitarly in the case of Garo Hills, there was 
no town up to 1951 for the same reason The 
Mikir Hills Autonomous IXstnct has no town 
even in 1961 for the same reason althou^ a 
railway line happois to pasa throngfa its jung- 
les for many deoules. These figures do not 
fiiil to diQW Aat urfaa nis at i o ii is a sign of 
gras s and that urbanisation depends upon im 
piovement of fn*™m n^*^**** and thM the 
ladt of progress or badtwardness of any 
area can also be judgedTqr die lade of Wwos 
and lade of c o mnwmir a d otis. 


22. Cluster of rorairharion.— Another dia> 
tinctive feature brought out m the above 
maps IS that there is practically no cluslw of 
towns in Assam up to 1951 In 1961. 
clustas of towns have sprung up in the 
Brahmaputra Valley and the Cachar regioo 
A casual eye-study of the map of 1961 shows 
that there is one cluster of towns from 
Dhubri to Now gong and Icrpur, another 
cluster from Oolaghat to Oigbut and >et 
another cluster in the Cachar distnct ; but a 
clovcf study shows that there are really six 
clusters or r^vnev of conurbation Table 3 5 
below shows SIS zOkics together with the names 
of towns which tsypdiiutc each zone with 
ilicir populata ti. the proportion of the urban 
population («f the /A>nc as a whole to the total 
urban puixilaiHtn of the Stale, as well at the 
distribution ot l.0(X) urban population of 
lacn /one among the six clusters of towns and 
town groups 

21 Zone I consists of (iauhati and tts 
neighbouring towns whuh may cvenlually 
form Cifcater (lauhati Ihe towns of lone 1 
arc really so contiguous to each other that in 
the south bank. Ciauhuti. Kamakhya and 
Pandu really uvcilap each other while North 
Ciauhali and Amingaon arc separated from 
Oauhaii only by the river Brahmaputra which, 
of course makes a very big dtfferciKe. Zona 
II consists of C^brugarh and other 
town, of the Dibrugarh subdivnion on the 
south hank of the river Brahmaputra These 
towns are separated from each other by some 
distance of non-urban areas But they cover 
that part of Assam which is marked by the 
highest development of the Tea Industry and 
the Oil industry Zone 111 redly coniMs of 
the Shillong Town Group only, of udiich rniicb 
has already been said. Zxtac IV eondsts of 
the bigger towns of Cachar svbidi are not too 
distant from each other while Zones V and 
VI consist of much smaller duMeri in the fat- 
tenor of the Goalpara and Kamnip dlairkta.^ 
This table also shows that the total urbaqf 
population which fdls withla ona tone cf 
another is iem than the told of the orfiu 
population for the State at a tdwi a. Tim 
differenoe repratenlt the popdation of tomw 
which are of an itofaMed cfaanctir* Le.. timm 
wliicli do not font put of dwie dnilui. el* 
thoodt mdk or aemm of ffaem aqr fae dufalo 
impoilioL 
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Discernible Zones of Conurbation in the State, 1961 


TABLE 3-5 


Zone of Conurbation 


1 


ZONE 1 . . . 

1. Oauhati 

2. Pandu .... 

3. North Gauhati 

4. Amingaon 

5. Kamakhya 

ZONE 11 ... . 

1. Dibnifiarh 

2. Digbot Town-Group 

(а) Digboi 

(б) Dljfboi Oil Town 

3. Tinsukia 

4. Naharkatiya . 

5. Doom Dooma . 

ZONE III ... . 

1. Shillong Town-Group . 

(a) Shillong 

(b) Shillong Cantonment 

(c) Nongthymmai 
{d) Mawlai . 

ZONE IV ... . 

1. Silchar .... 

2. HalJakandi 

3. Badarpur . 

4. Lala . 

5. Karimganj . 

ZONE V . . . . 

1. Dhubri . . \ 

2. Bilasipara 

3. Qaunpur 

4. Kokra^har 

5. Bongaigaon . 

6. Sapatgram 

ZONE VI ... . 

1. Barpeta • 

2. Barpeta Eoad 

3. NalMri 

4. Sarthebari 

5. Tihtt .... 
TotaltirZoMt 

Totid af Urban PopblatloB of 
tbe Stale. 


Population 
of each city, 
town group 
and town 


2 


Proportion 
of urban 
population 
of the Zone 
as a whole , 
to the total 
urban 
population 
of the State 
3 


149,268 

100,707 

31,173 

7.496 

5,533 

4.359 

139,045 

58,480 

35.028 

18,235 

16,793 

28,468 

8,877 

8,192 

102,398 

102,398 

72,438 

11,348 

10,084 

8,528 


94,249 

41,062 

14,132 

5.885 

4,487 

28,683 


73,969 

28,355 

10.025 

9,791 

9,489 

8.763 

7,546 


49,221 

22,207 

9,648 

9,285 

5,462 

2,619 

606,150 


913,028 


0*16 


0*15 


on 


0-10 


0-08 


0-05 


Distribution of 1,000 urban population of each Zone 
among the six classes of cities, town-groups and towns 


1 II 111 IV V VI 


4 5 6 7 £ ^ 

675 — 209 — 87 29 


420 457 — 123 


/ 




1,000 


740 150 62 48 


383 136 481 


451 . 496 53 


24. Having studied the dusters and zones 
of ronuitetion in general in the preceding 
section, it Ufill be rewarding to study tbe 
growth of these zones of conurbation bade- 
wards from 1901 to 1961. I therdore mve 
table 3.6 at the end of t^ section to stow 
tUs study. While this table qieaks to itself, 
stnne analysis ai^iears called to. It may be 
noticed ti»t alOooi^ zone I o(»dsls of five 


towns in 1961. Irani 1951 backwards, only 
Gauhati was a town because all to others 
have become towns only in 1961. 2Soiie II 
conasts of tix towns of widdi one is a town 
group in 1961. but here dso Dilinisn]i 
has to status of a town from 1901 to 1961. 
whOe Tinsukia and Doon Dooma t -w—nw 
towns onfy from ljUl. Zone in of 

to ShlUacig Town Qraqp wUefr cosn ls is of 
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the Shilloog Muoidpality. the Shilkmg Cao- 
tooment. Nongthymnwi aiid Mawhu out ol 
which only Shillong has existed from 1901. 
while the Shillong Cantonment, although it 
existed from 1901. has been taken as 
a separate town only from 1931 ut 
was considered as part of Shiiiung 
Town from 1901 to 1921). Zone IV con- 
sists of Silchar, Karimganj, Hailakandi. Bad 
arpur and Lala of which Silchar and Karim- 
ganj have been exisung since 1901 while 
Hailakandi has exLsted from 1911. In /one 

V, only Dhubri has the status of town from 
1901 to 1961 and Gauripur has existed from 
1921 while the rest have been established as 
towns only from 1961. In the case of zone 

VI. only Barpeta has existed from 1901 and 
Nalban became a town only from 1941 Ihii 
table confirms my earlier observation lli it 
clustering or conurbation of towns began /nly 
in 1961. 

25. Funcfonal classifictttion oj 7 owns and 
Town Groups.— In accordance with the in- 
structions from the Registrar General, statis- 
tics in respect of predominant functional 
characteristics of each town in 1961 were col- 
lected In Assam, no town has a port and there 
is also no town which is purely for the pur- 
pose of residence and education. Most of the 
towns of Assam have administrative pur- 
poses as their predominant characteristics 
although some towns also have some other 


characteristics m the sphere of (nde uad ootah 
merce. industrial and ouumllMIuriai lad 
transport and cotraiuniGaiion. The two 
lown Groups of Assmn. mnely the ShBlotH 
Town Group and the E>i|^ Town Qraup 
have iiHuc Ol less the seme general 
isucv as the other towns of Ausm aiul io they 
have alvi been included in this scetkm for 
sussion Ihc csuiiirfg two Town Oroim 
gciierall) ictlccl a complex and cnipOiWe 
i)iiiiliiy III whwh several characteristics MN 
konti-itd for ^(virair tecogoiiion. The 
gor>w c lircuKHlown of industrial elaeiMte* 
non of weikrrs ha\e been obtained (roui Our 
own I’Wes 

2b. \clmtnotraiton has extended great* 
duMiig iIk' last decade because of Bm Im* 
p.ii' ot the two 1 ivc Year flans and so die 
ctisung 'administrative towns have become 
tugger in area while new hiwiiB have also been 
cstabitihed This is one major factor lor 
urbunisatioii in Assam The great increaee 
of population has created correapondfatg In- 
crease in the demands for foodstuff and COB* 
sumcr gOiXJs and so the number of towna 
specialising in trade and co m m erce has also 
increased Fven the predomiiiaiH^ adtldnis* 
trativc towns have also ahosvn a Mg hicraaie 
in trade and commerce but these oaiaclcrie* 
tics are over-shadosred by those of adminie* 
tration The following tables are oorntmeied 
to illustrate these points. 


The growth of 3one\ of conurbation 

TABLE 3.6 


ZoM of conurlMitoa 
IMI 


Cliaa papuU. CUta Populn- Ct*** PolHiln ( !•«« PopsiU rt««« Ckm ri/f4ilo> Otm NfMlIl* 

of lloD ol tioo of Iloa of lion nf lloo O# ffoo m liiMI 

Town Town Town Town Town Tototo Towo 


Onlioll . 
Puds 

NofthaMlwii 




Omvp . 
DUTowo 


149.368 
I 100 707 
II SI I7S 

V 17.496 

V 5,S33 
VI 4.S59 


111 

43.613 

43.613 

HI 

ii 

111 

31 797 

21 797 

fv 

I6.4i0 

14.490 

IV 

as! 

fV 

m 

111 

33,333 

37,991 

III 

33,706 

33.191 

IV 

23.794 

18,714 

IV 

30^399 

19^907 

fv 

!U8 

fiv 

10m 

IV 

13.343 

V 

0.318 

V 

3 160 

VI 






VI 

3,099 

VI 

3.177 

VI 

1,900 

VI 

fj«3 



\\ 


if 

u 

VI 

Ojli 

93.736 

4.736 

m 

III 

V 

n,m 

9|.734 

//! 

V 

SIS 

*9^5 

fV 

IV 



tMOO 

w 

• * 

\ 

* . 

s * 

•• 

- 


•• 




#0 


9* 

« « 

« • 
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TABLE 3*6--<ontd, 


1961 


1051 


1941 


1931 


1921 


1911 


1931 


Zone of rnnurb.i<lon 
1961 

r 

Claw 

of 

Popula- 

tion 

Clnaa 

of 

Popula- 

tion 

ClOM 

of 

Popula- 

tion 

Class 

of 

Popula- 

tion 

Clast 

of 

Popula- 

tion 

^ 

Clast 

of 

Popula- 

(Ion 

Oatt 

of 

Popula. 

tlon 




Town 


Town 


Town 


Totfu 

Town 


Town 

Town 

1 



2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Zone IV 




M4 249 


61.376 


27.498 


20.762 


16.984 


I6.7-*9 


14.948 

Silchar 



III 

41.062 

III 

34 059 

IV 

16.601 

IV 

13,069 

IV 

10.204 

V 

8 785 

V 

9 256 

Karlmgani 



111 

2K.683 

IV 

19.098 

V 

7.HI3 

V 

5 691 

\I 

4 552 

V 

6 512 

V 

S.692 

Hallakandi 



IV 

14.n2 

V 

8.219 

VI 

3 084 

VI 

2 002 

VI 

2.228 

VI 

1 462 


Dadarpur . 



V 











Lala 



VI 

4.487 













Zone V 




73,9f9 

• 

30.437 


18 482 


15.027 


11 018 


5.808 


3 737 

Dhubri 



111 

2H 

111 

22.787 

IV 

12.699 

V 

9.435 

V 

6,707 

V 

3.808 

VI 

3.737 

BlUslpara 

Oaurfpiir 



IV 

10 025 










V 

9.791 

V 

7.650 

V 

5.783 

V 

5.592 

VI 

4 311 





Kokraihar 



V 

9.489 









Bongaigaon 



V 

K 763 













Sapatgram 



V 

7.546 













Zone VI 




40.221 


25,559 


22,044 


13,777 


11,730 


10,739 


8,747 

Barpeta 
Barpeu Road 
NaAarl . 



III 

22.207 

III 

21,137 

IV 

18.466 

IV 

13.777 

IV 

11 730 

IV 

10.739 

V 

8,747 



V 

V 

9.648 

0 285 

VI 

4,422 

VI 

3,578 







Sarthebari 



V 

5.462 











Tlhu 



VI 

2.619 













Total of Zonea 


• 


608. iso 


331^346 ~ 

207.707 


i5oi229~ 


93.664”” 


73 ‘ 89 


59.941 

Total Urban Population 


913,028 


4 10 , ’293 

246.259 


188 702 

144.310 

106 5^5 


8M9I 

or the State. 

immmm 





mm^mm 


wmmmmm 
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Classification of towns according to their predominant functional ihaiactenytics, 1961 

{Arrangeil tn descending order of Population) 

TABLE 3.7 



Population 
(Class in brat ket) 
2 


Induatnal and Manufacturing 

^ 

Name opulation 

(Oa s in bracket) 

3 4 


Transport and Communication 


Sllehar 


41,062 (III) 

Hojai . 

Bllaslpara 

Oaurlpur 


12.857 (IV) 
10.025 (IV) 
9.791 (V) 

Barpeta Road 


9,648 (V) 

Mankachar . 


9,255 (V) 

Bongaigaon . 


8.763 (V) 

Doom Dooma 


8,192 (V) 

Sapatgram . 


7.546 (V) 

Kharupatls . 


6.906 (V) 

Dhlng . 


6,574 (V) 

Dhekiajuli . 


6,363 (V) 

UU . . . 


4,487 (VI) 

Tangla 


4,319 (VI) 

Bihpuna Tinali • 

• 

3,198 (VI) 

Lskhtpur 

. 

2.564 (VI) 

Chabua 

, 

2.533 (VO 


Name 

5 


Population 
(Class in bracket) 
6 


Adminiclraiive 

..A.. 


Name 

7 


Population 
(Class in brackeO 


•Digboi Town 
Group 
Tinsukii 

Barpets 
Sualkuchi . 

35,028 (III) 

28.468 (III) 
22.207(111) 
12.087 (IV) 

Pandu 

Lumding . 

Manani 

Badarpur 

. 31,173(111) 

. 23.186(111) 

9.235 (V) 
5,885 (V) 

•Shillong 

Gnnip 

Gauhait 

Dtbnigarh 

Nowgong 

Town- 

102,398 (I) 

100,707 (I) 
58.480 (11) 
38,600 (III) 

Sarthebsri . 

5.462 (V) 

Amlngaon 

5.533 (V) 

Karunganj 

. 

28,683 (III) 

Nazira 

4.910 (VI) 



Dhubn 

. 

'28.355 011) 

Palasbari . 

3,939 (VI) 



Jorhat 

. 

24,953 (ni) 

Tlhu 

2,619 (VI) 



Tezpur 

. 

24.159 011) 


Sibiagar 

Golaghat 

Altai 


Ooalpara 
Kokraihar 
Nalban 
Tnra, 

Nahaifmtlya 

Maiyld ar. 

NoiSkSSatthaii 




8hlllointwm-Ow.pMdDigbotTim» O twi.hif. 


r.r<iM 
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27. Tliefoiknringitaliailewitlitlielistof 
Industrial towns diowing the predominant 


industries under each town. 


Chanclortalo Of ladintnM 
1 


Ifidiistnal and manuDKtimng induitnct 
(inchidini induitnaa whkh produce iMie 
material for ocher Induitncii). 

A. Heavy Iron A Steel 


TABLE 3ot 


Name of Tom 
2 


A. Heavir iron A Steel ^ 

B. Metal Industries (includiot hfht and 1 Sarihchari 

steel industries) 

2 Tinsukiii 


C Spinning and Weaving 


D Shipbuilding 

L Miscellaneous Industries (refract i\ev. 
paper, footwear, light and medium 
Industnes) 

F . Mining Industry 
G Railway including Railway towns 


1 SualkiKhi 

2 Palasbari 

1 Na/iM 

2 Batpeis 


H. Rkx. Oil, Cotton Cfinniiig 


1 Mans * 

2 I lihding 

5 Rangiam 
4 Pandu 

^ Badarpiir 

6 Amingaon 


28 The following Table shows the list of mii 

Trade and Commercial towns, with predev me 

TABLE 3.9 


Nature of indusiiy (mill, lacMtai aM ) 


Manufaiiurc ctf Ml metal produalA 

Maiiufactute of Metal and alloyi 
nail%« manufaviuit of allwmiilnap 
duiU Manufacture of iron mm 
ffimliures 

Sill iiHtuMn. prod act too of Still and 
clt«ihin|p in handtooms Prodi 
of I ndi in handfoom 
Nil 

PriNluition of Tea, lea faclofs 

I ig) i and medium indoscrtm. Manyfaetuft 
ol ivor> products 
Nil 


Mice Mith 

• M tnijfaviure of Petioleum, Kemane and 
other Petroleum produela. oil and 
nitural gas manufacturing, etc. 


minant charactenstici uf Trade and Com* 


Charactenstics of Town 
I 


Name of Town 
2 


Predominant iraoe a 


Trade and Commeroe 


I Silctiar 


2 Hojai 

3 Bilasipara 
4. Gauripur 


5 Barpeta Road 

6 Mankachar 
7. Bongaignoo 


S Doom Dooma 

9. Sapalgram 

10. Kharupatia . 

11. Dhtna 

12. DmZmiiIi . 

13. Lala . 


14. Tan* * . 

15. BBwte • 

lA Nortlitikhtaipar . 

irChShaa 


Irading in rice, carenls, puiM, MSk 
poultry, cakes and Micuite. Mdl and 
tobacco pruduiU. bficki and Other peedR 
Trading in rice, cefgals, pulW, atrlheB* 
warn and pottery 

Trading in rlee, eeteals, Iddl* and biaii 
metals 

Trading in rict, iemli. oUMdR mat* 
meau, dairy pcoAects, Sidl* twit AMl 
bell meuli 

Trading in Jute; Wdi and pottary. 

Tradiij in nee and bkb 
Trading in i W uBd nlum^ hkttt eti B Ctnml 
•tael pfodiiciA maUI ptmtm mi 
eundry hardam mh ai hokt hodkiSv 


TfiKas »* W mittywooi. | 
Tndiiit to Ml MMtMtan. ? 
Traews in rlc$, JnH, wMwy Si 
TraSras in rk. Ml tlWMi. 
TnSins i* >k». Mm mMIJM, 
TradUa^^rici, w 


mdvim. 


TMtaf to fto* I 
TnObwHiffni 


IMtani* 

TtoStte 


Urn 
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29. TaUe 3.7 shows that 26 towns of 
As s am , including the Shillong Town Group 
and Gauhati, are mostly for administrative 
purposes. 17 towns including Silchar are for 
tfa& and conunwce, 8 towns are for indus- 
trial and manufacturing and 5 towns are for 
transport and communication. Even the towns 
under the category of trade and commerce, in- 
dustrial and manufacturing are also for resid- 
ence and administration, but apart from that, 
they also have more than 33 1/3 per cent, 
functional characteristics in respect of these 
trades. The five towns of Pandu, Lumding, 
Mariani, Badarpur and Amingaon are how- 
ever almost entirely for transport and com- 
munication inasmuch as they are railway 
junctions. Pandu has been made the head- 
quarter of the Northeast Frontier Railway 
during the inter-censal period and so a big 
housing colony apart from administrative 
houses have been built up in this new town- 
ship. 

30. Tables 3.8 and 3.9 give details of the 
kinds of industries carried out in the indus- 
trial towns as well as the commodities traded 
in those towns where trade and commerce are 
the predominant characteristics. Among the 
principal industries in these towns are bcl! 
metal works in Sarthebari, steel industry in 
Tinsukia, silk indust^ in Sualkuchi and 
Palasbari. tea production in Nazira, ivory pro 
ducts in Barpeta, rice milling in Tihu and 
production of oil in the Digboi Town Group. 
In the sphere of trade and commerce, all the 
17 towns trade principally in rice, cereals, 
pulse^ fruits and other consumer goods. In 
this list of towns, Silchar stands as a class by 
itself. Silchar is the headquarters of the 
Cachar district and is therefore the most im- 
portant administrative town of Assam in the 
Uppw Stvma Valley, but bring sandwitched 
by hiU districts and briitg the only inland 
route to l^pura. it has become a town where 
trade and commarce characteristics have over- 
dutdowed the administrative chsuracteristics. 

31. In Figures 25 and 26, I have given 
rite maps of the Shillong Town Group and 
Gauhad, the only two towns in Assam ^ving 
a population of over 100,000 drawing therrin 
the saiUmit features, main arterial roads, rafi- 

crossiagi. tfiflenat wards and localities. 
ooO^ei, adiools, hot^ltala, govat ni ne m offices 


and other important characteristics of each 
town. Certam i^mbols have also been m- 
serted to make the place names more mean- 
ingful. besides bring ^e-catching. 

32. Although the predominaht charac- 
teristic o. both cities is administration, Shil- 
long is much more so because of the fact 
that it is the headquarters of the State with 
a big number of government (^ices both 
State and Central. Shillong also has a good 
number of educational institutions serving 
the needs of its varied population. There 
are Khasi schools, Assamese schools, Ben- 
gali schools, Nepali schools besides F.ng iish 
schools which are afSliated to the Cambridge 
University. All the colleges of Shillong 
are afiiliated to the Gauhati University at 
prevent. Although the most predominant 
characteristics of Gauhati is also administra- 
tion, this town has a lot of trade and com- 
merce which meets the needs not only* of 
the town, but also of the hinterland as 
Gauhati is an important transit town for the 
inland trade in Assam. It is also a town 
with transport and communication facilities 
because the line of the Northeast Frontier 
Agency runs through this town apart from 
the national highway and the riverine high- 
way. There are many rice and oil mills 
apart from smaU scale industries inside ^ 
town itself. There are also many medium- 
size industries around this town from a sted 
re-rolling mill to the Noonmati refinery. 
There are also many schools and colleges in 
Gauhati. If the boundaries of Gauhati are 
fu^er extended, the predominant chuacter- 
istics of this city in the making will change 
from administration to industries or trade 
and commerce. 

33. Shillong is a centre of the town 
group, and the satellite towns of Nongtl^m- 
roai. Mawlai and the Shillong Cantonment 
have actually grown because the fact that 
they border %illong. The boundaries oi 
the Shillong Municipaliiy having ben limit- 
ed to 4 sq. miles with no good p roqiect of 
being esqumded due to certain reasons, the 
growing populatkm of Shillong has of neoes- 
riqr to be accommodated in die neighbour- 
ing satdlite towns. This is otif icaaon 
why these three sateOite towns have grown, 
and more are Ukafy to grow in fttee. It 



SHILLONG 




as 


will not probably take • long time befun 
Happy VaUqr. Uin^g. Pyntbonimithnifa. 
Upper Shillong, and Umlyngka become new 
Mtdlite towns of Shillong. The develop- 
ment of these satellite towns is circular in tte 
sense that Shillong has a tendoicy to grow 
all around the heart of the city wtthin a h\c- 
mile radius. The cjustencc of the Canton- 
ment with army headquarters in Shillong 
also helps to accelerate the growth of satel- 
lite towns all around Shillong ^Ub man) 
educational facilities, including schools and 
colleges, and some institutions which ina) 
be termed as public schools, Shillong attracts 
students not only from within its borders 
but also from oUier parts of the State and 
even from outside the State. If the propos- 
ed Central Hills University is located here, 
it will probably give further incentive to .ho 
growth of educational facilities and the in 
crease in the size of the ShJIong Town 
Group Shillong is situated in a table 
land with many hillocks anf rolling gra%s> 
downs against the background of the Shil- 
long peak range. Although one is at a 
height of 5,000 ft above sea level here, one 
does not feel that he is living in steep places 
like Darjeeling or Simla. Actually almost 
every house can be reached by car and the 


town can be cxiBMied la all db a m toi, tfet 
kicatioo of Gauhaii k la mpaol of aoik 
munications becanse hnad m te ihw Bnikt 
maputra. it has a metre gauge railway wMab 
nu) eventually become a broad gauge lli* 
wav .^iid the national highway apaiag 
through It The Cauhab AirpoM^ elhtarwlia 
liuiwii as the Borjhar Airport k ahm tiMlW 
and so ciauhati IS linked 1^ road, railway, m 
and riser It is also situated more or m die 
Lcniic of the Brahmaputra Valley and 10 It k 
an idtMl place iif tratie and oimmeroa gpeft 
from indusiries It also has a Univanily awd 
mai V scIkhiIs anu c<sllege« and lA dwoe fai^ 
lots help to make it a quickly growing otQf. 
I he l>k lUvo at Gauhaii fosters tM growth it 
mvclliir towns arowiHl it with the poekbiUiy 
.ti.() all ii« oiieMiic towns may eventually M 
iib« I bed In Greater Gauhati. Gauhatl haa a 
iT.i Icticy io gtifw lengthwise from Naiangi to 
Jhatukban parallel to the nver Brahmaputia 
and Its only extension otherwke u l ow a id i 
Shillong up to Khanapara 

.14 Pniporfion between Vrban at Genenal 
/N tpulatu m 7 he following M Table 3.70 eboiw 
ing the proportion of Urban Population par 
1 .(XXI of the General Populabon of the SMMa 
from IWI-J^I 


Proportion of urban Poputannu /vr 1,000 of the Oemral Popuitthon uf State t90t’6J 

1 ARi r s Hi 


Sute/District 

1961 

19^1 

1941 

1911 

1921 

1911 

mt 

1 

2 


4 

1 

6 

7 

• 

ASSAM 

77 

46 

31 

11 

21 

25 


1 Goaipar» . 

66 

37 

26 

24 

21 

30 

da 

Z Kamrup . 

106 

50 

44 

40 

41 

15 

13 

3. Darrang . 

39 

24 

19 

20 

17 

14 

11 

4. Lakhimiiiir 

97 

35 

40 

41 

41 

li 

at 

3. Nowfone . 

67 

49 

26 

24 

24 

le 

It 

(. SibMgw . 

51 

32 

27 

21 

22 

« 

It 

7. Cadiar 

TO 

55 

31 

26 

21 

M ‘ 

a« 

S. Oara Hills 

29 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

9. UniM Ktusi-Jainlia HOI*. 

235 

161 

115 

92 

71 

31 

m 

Ml Unilcd Mikir * North 
CadwrHilli 

12 

13 

II 

•mm. 



now 

11. MiwHUb 

54 

35 




mm 

tarn 
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35. The proportion of the urban popula- 
tion for the whole State from 1901 to 1961 has 
already been discussed in Chapter 11. As far 
as the districts of Assam are concerned, the 
following observations are worth being made. 
On the whole, all the districts that have urban 
population have shown a steady rate of increase 
of the prt^rtion of the urban population to 
the general population from 1901 to 1961. 
Negligible drops have been noticed in respect 
of Goalpara. Kararup, Darrang, Lakhimpur. 
Sibsagur. Cachar and the Linited Mikir and 
North Cachar Hills in the earlier decades, but 
the jump from I9SI to 1961 is spectacular in 
all the districts excepting the United Mikir and 
North Cachar Hills. In respect of the last 
district, the only town is Haflong whose total 
population has increased to some extent, but 
as the increase of the rural population is much 
more than that of the urban population, there 
has been a drop in percentage in 1951-1961. 
It may also be noticed that the Garo Hills 
district had no urban population prior to 1961. 
The Mikir Hills Autonomous district has no 
urban population even now, while the Mizo 


Hills has an urban population only from 1951. 
Of all the districts, the most spectacular rise 
in the proportion of the urban peculation is 
that of the United Khasi-Jaintia Hills because 
it shows an urban population of 235 per 1.000 
of the general population in 1961 as against 
161 in 1951. Thu is entirely due to the fact 
that two new satellite towns. Nongthymmai 
and Mawlai. as well as one subdivisional 
headquarters town, namely Jowai. have been 
classitied as towns for the first time in 1961 
Next to the United Khasi-Jaintia Hills district. 
Kamrup district comes second with a propor- 
tion of 106 of urban population per 1.000 of 
the general population in 1961 against 50 
only in 1951. This is due to the fact that the 
boundaries of Gauhati town have been en- 
larged during the inter-censal period and 
Pandu. Kamakhya. Amingaon. Sualkuchi. 
Tihu, Rangia. Barpeta Road and Sarthebaii 
have been declared as new towns during 1961. 

36. It is rewarding to follow up the aboVe 
thread by studying the distribution of 1,000 
urban population of each district among the 
six class ranges of towns in 1961. 


The following tables which will illustrate the point 
TABLE 3.11 


State/Oistrict 


1961 

I9S1 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 




CLASS 1 TOWNS 





ASSAM 


222 







Kamrup 


459 







United Khasi-Jaintia Hills 

. 

943 

, , 









CLASS n TOWNS 





ASSAM 


64 

143 






Lakhimpur . 


386 







United Khasi-Jaintia Hills 

. 

. . 

i,o66 









CLASS in TOWNS 





ASSAM 


357 

458 

369 

256 




Ooalpara 


27* 

561 






Kamrup 


243 

876 

535 

558 




Darrang 


480 







Lakhimpur . 


420 

618 

60*2 





Nowgong 


761 

649 






Sibsagar 


325 

, , 






Cachar .... 


720 

555 






United Khasi-Jaintia Hills 


. . 

. . 

1,000 

1,000 







CLASS IV TOWNS 





ASSAM 


117 

250 

342 

351 

496 

483 

264 

Qcmlpara 


232 

251 

483 





Kampur 


55 

, , 

334 

353 

9i2 

1,000 

571 

Darrang 


. . 

841 

sso 

858 




Lakhimpur . 


. . 

199 


580 

620 

IJOOO 

1,000 

Nowgong 


158 

351 

770 

771 




Sibsagar 


389 

681 

415 





Cachar .... 

c 

146 

311 

604 

629 

601 



United Khasi-Jaintia HiUe 

• 

, , 




1.000 

l.OOO 


Mao Hills . 

• 

1,000 

•• 

•• 

- 



•• 
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TABLE 9*11— ranr/i/ 

State/p Itrici I9«l |93l mi mi WJi |»|| 

* 2 5 4 5 * 7 * 


CLASS V nmss 


ASSAM 


88 

174 

251 

2n 

458 

5it 

Goal|Mini 

Kamrup 

4<X) 

170 

m 

517 

1 OOU 

710 

l.UOO 

S 

Darrang 

AM 




R’h 

1 000 

t.00tt 

Lakhimpur 

IS6 

82 

216 

160 


Nowgofig 

K1 




* V J 

1.000 


Sibsaiuir 

222 

211 

461 

M* 

6^ 

6m 


Cachar 

61 

lU 

2M 

2’4 

VII 

I.OM 

Garo HilU 

1 OUO 






Uniled Khani Jamtia II IK 

^7 






ijm 

Mizo HilK 


1 000 







<'I.ASS VI TOWNS 





ASSAM 

45 

62 

ir 

142 

21' 


155 

Okutpara 



IM 


;mi 


I7> 

Kamnup 

72 

124 

KJ 

88 


Darrang 

116 

|5V 

IW 

U* 

122 



Lakhimpur 

38 

101 

is: 

260 

180 



Nowgong 



2H) 

22, 

2im 


1.000 

Sibsagar 

64 

los 

\22 

1^1 

14^ 


470 

Cuk-har 



112 


1/*^ 

nr 

United Mikir Sl North Cachar 

1.000 

tooo 

1 (100 






Hilh 


37 Dufrihutum oj population h\ 
of Towns -Here we are examining ihc tlis- 
tnbution of 1. 000 total urban population of 
each district by class of iuwns in each Census 
year to the total urban population of that dis- 
trict and not to the total population as a 
whole Urbanisation is a complex sivial 
structure brought about by industrialisation, 
expansion of the governmental administrative 
machinery, trade and commerce and transport 
and communication. As a matter of fact, the 
relative development or backwardness of any 
state or country can be gauged by the pace of 
urbanisation Within the sphere of urbani- 
sation itself, the size of each town w city also 
determine the rate of progress achieved in a 
particular district, state or country Assam 
had no class II towns till 19S1 In 1951. only 
Shillong, the capital of Assam, qualified to be 
a class II town ; but in 1961. the Shillong 
Town Group and Gauhati have become class 
I towns for the first time in the histo^ of 
Assam. The predominant characteristics 
whidi enabled these tsvo towns to be class I 
towns are tite phenomenal growth of povem- 
mental activities bron^ about by the two 
Five Year Plans. The growth of popiriation 
natnudly brings about tiie growth of trade and 
commeroe at least to supply the expand- 


ing population in the town itself and its inune- 
diaic VK unties, if not fur anything else. The 
demand for consumer good* also create a 
pi>teniul for some tort of industriaiisation 
either in growing towns or in thev immodiale 
vicinities Governmenial policy for the ra> 
niosal of regional dispanties in the sphere of 
uidustrialisuiion also helps to foster a oertaio 
amount of the growth of industries in ea^ 
St.ite of India and such industries generally 
grow either in towns or in their inUMitele 
s It. mines, for obvious reasons Althouj^ theia 
IS no intcrnalional definition of a city, clasa I 
towns with a population lOOMD and over are 
eligible to be called cities. In the 1981 Can* 
MIS there is only one class II town in Assaai 
and that is Dibrugarh— a piaoe also eaOed • 
tea town because of its bnportanca In Ihe 
tea trade It may be a curious ceincidencie . 
but it IS remarkable that dais II tossm are 
rather scarce not only in Awam but ipB In 
many Sta'e* in India in 1961. Theei are 
manv tosvns in Oast I and dam III. IV, V 
and VI categories, but comparative fnmr 
towns of the class II categoty. 

3S. The above tables aleo dtow llMtt in 
|90l ami 1911. most of the towns mu 
of the daw IV and dan V eaMfiNleiL iMs 
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from 1921 to 1941, class IV towns prepon- 
derate. In 1951 and 1961. most of the towns 
are in the class 111 category. It may also be 
noted that classwise, the districts of United 
Khasi-J^tia Hills, Kamrup and Lakhimpur 
are racing for bigger towns. The United 
Khasi-Jaintia Hills district has become 
urbanised mostly because it is the headquarter 
of die Government of Assam and also b^use 
it has a cantonment and educational facili- 
ties. Apart from that, it is also a health re- 
sort and a place whom people do not want 
to leave once they have setUed here even for 
a short period. The Kamrup district is 
making a bold bid for being the most urbanis- 
ed district in Assam because it is a centre of 
trade and commerce, transport and communi- 
cations and industrial and educational facili- 


ties. Apart from that, it is the headquarten 
of the district. Lakhimpur district is im 
portant in the sphere of urbanisation becausi 
it has an extenave trade and industry in res 
pect of tea and oil. 

39. The following is table 3.12 showinj 
the distribution of population between towns 
district by district, with population ovei 

20.000 in 1961. As the number of towns pei 

1.000 of general population and die numbei 
per 1.000 of urban population in towns ol 
class I, II and III runs to the third place ol 
decimals, no comment is called for and then 
is also no point in preparing a ^ilar tabU 
for 1951 for the sake of comparison. How 
ever, it may be mentioned that there is a tend 
ency towards concentration of the urbar 
population in towns of larger size. 


Distribution of population between Towns. DtstrUl by District Mith population over 20,000 in 1961, 

TABLE 3. 12 



Average 
population 
per town 

2 

Number of 
town^ per — 

Number per 1 ,000 of Urban Population in towns 
with a population of 

A 

State/Distnct 

1 

1,000 o7 
general 
population 

3 

100,000 

and 

over 

4 

80.000 

to 

99,999 

5 

60,000 

to 

79,999 

6 

40,000 

to 

59.999 

7 

20.000 

to 

39,999 

8 

ASSAM . 

15,217 

0-005 

0 001 

— 

0-001 

0-0S2 

0-011 

Goalpam 

11,349 

0006 

— 

— 

— 

— 

<H)I0 

Kamrup . 

16.885 

0006 

0*005 

— 

— 

— 

04)09 

Damng . 

10,059 

0004 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0*020 

Lakhimpur 

16,817 

0006 

— 

— 

— 

0-007 

0*007 

Nowsong . 

20,304 

0003 

— 

— 

— 

— 

04I2S 

Sihsagar . 

12,784 

0004 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0*013 

Cachar 

16,136 

0004 

— 

— 

— 

04)10 

04)10 

Qato Hlllf 

8.888 

0*003 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

United Khaii- 
Jalatia Hills . 

21,719 

0-011 


- 

0-009 


... 

United Mikir A 

North CadharHUls 

3,265 

0-004 






MhEOHWi 

14,237 

04M>4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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40 Progress of population in towns cla\sh cotninent^ ttlrody ftvca In Ifct HMldhlt 

fted by Character —Below is another table paragraphs - 

3 13 which will further illustrate the points and 

Progress of Population in fount classified oeeorJmg to charaeief during 
{Pereealage decennial ranaiion IS iho*ii umkr aluoittif /iftrri • <- r'ri ffiiTfwj. i mll mrr r i rrm a r j 

lABLL 3.13 


Clut of Town 

1941 

l«il 

l«4l 

1 

19,1 

ton 

im 

t 

2 

t 

4 

a 

a 

9 

• 








i«m-n mm. 

A AdmmiBlrativc ReA»d«ntwl and 

Educaijonal town ng rwe 

mill and oil mill cuttt n gtnning 
and agncullural prudui-u ( rotcaamg 
towrB>~ 








1 Shillong Tuwn-Grour 

lO"' 39* 

( 7^ 01)) 

18 ' 

( It V 

« 7 

1 43 * 

0 136 
♦ -1) 

|7 03 
t 26 13) 

1«4M 

( *41 74) 

9411 

(a) Shillong 

7 4»K 

34 73| 

( 74 

34 t4 

44 ) 

mo 
.1 » 

t* 2* t 

1 HP 

11679 

f 3«l 39» 

0091 

(h) Shillong Cantonmcrl 

It 34* 

( , 1 38 nO) 

1 *6 
( 36 231 

74 a 

1 4 M 





U) Nongthymmat 

10 084 







(d) Mawflai 

1 3 8 







2 Gauhati 

100 707 
( IJC90| 

43 * |1 
( 47 36) 

9 114 

1 1* 7* ) 

■*1 w*f 
< t 16) 

16 480 

( I. 04) 

12 401 
( * 70)1 

M4II 

3 Dtbrugarh 

W Mt 
<-♦ S3-9J) 

17 W'U 
f 1 «'» 

"♦t U| 

< .» 79i 

18 714 
( 1704) 

U 007 

1 9 92) 

14 76i 

( * J9 7f) 

l)J17 

4 Nowgong 

3K 600 
( t 16 60) 

'»• 17 
( 11781) 

1 97 
( 24 18) 

10413 

1 U 24) 

6 Ml 

( 26 73) 

1 411 

( * 32 44) 

4410 

S Karimganj • 

‘'8 683 
( 10 IV) 

19 0Vi 

( 144 44) 

^ M 3 

1 1 *1 

1 691 

r • t 

4 11 

( W 10) 

4 111 
( 4 1441) 

IJOl 

6 Dhubri 

28 111 
( 24 43) 

' ••87 
( 7V 44) 

1 #il9 
( 34 «V) 

1 4 31 

1 4U6*) 

6 303 
f tl 68 

1 4 1^42) 

IW 

7 Jorhat 

24 913 
f ♦ 54 17) 

If 1M 
( , 18 14) 

If W»4 
{ )99f ) 

• 334 

i 2< 78i 

6 6H 

1 2f 67) 

1 211 

( 41044) 

2<i09 

1 Tcipur 

24 119 
( 27 96) 

18 MO 
( 1* 94) 

11 879 
< 11 69) 

10 .67 
t 39 17) 

3 141 

1 13 09) 

5 171 
( *140) 

1*007 

9 Stbaagar 

11 106 
( f 42 :i) 

10 f*** 

( 40 1 1 

T 119 

1 13 )1 

• 649 
*1 Ml 

1 

f 7 11 ) 

1 744 
( *0011 

i.tia 

10 Golaghal 

14 699 
( 77 44 1 

1 ^83 

( 51 43> 

1 470 

1 } 6 M> 

4 688 

1 ^8 24 1 

3 611 

r 1 63 46) 

I-Vift 

2.109 

11 Aijal 

14 217 
<•) 105 14) 

6 910 






12 Hailakmdt 

14 

(-17194) 

« *»|9 
( f 144 50) 

3084 

( .5401) 

2 002 
( 10 |4l 

2 221 
( ♦ 12 19) 

1.442 

a 

12 Ooalpgn • • • • 

13.692 
014 34) 

10 192 
( 10 71) 

7 793 
( ♦ 21 48) 

6 411 

( 1 27) 

6 212 
( 3 4 16) 

1.044 

« OaSif 

14 Kokniimr 

9419 






• 

IS Nhlterl * 

92t9 

(4-I09'97) 

4 422 

(1*2159) 

1571 




• 

Id Tun ... 

i.na 






« 

17 Ntimrluuiyg 

•,t77 




*• 

•• 


It biMfgldai 

9S47 

(-6119 14) 

117i 

(♦.7042) 

2 093 

(-r:)41l 

1 894 

1 ♦ 61 79) 

lAU 


*» 

19 Davpma 

7.MI3 






00 

20 NMOiiihgii 

7.494 







a 

21 NorlbLaldOiVMr . 

4374 
( 4.112 S4I 

1.094 

C + lrf9d» 

2 790 

(4 11 401 

.<va 

I.MS 


• « 

22 . Sow 

4.197 






aa 

U AMapopimi 

9.227 






*• 

94. lo^ . 

43t4 




* 

00 

** 
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TABLE 3'13-cOHeU. 


Glut of Town 

1 


« 1961 

2 


1941 

4 

1931 

6 

1921 

6 

1911 

7 

190 

8 

2S. KumkliyB 

. 

4.339 

. . 



, . 



26. Hifloof .... 

B. Port, TrBdtBg and Commercial town 
(tncludinf tTiip-bulldinB 

1. Silchar .... 

3.263 

(+30-60) 

41.062 
(+20 36) 

12.837 

2.168 

(+47-38) 

34.039 

1.471 

1^601 

(+27-03) 

13.069 

10.204 

8.783 

•.255 

2. Hojai 


( + 103-16) 

( + 28-08) 

(+16-13) 

<-i-0») 

3. Blltilpara 


10.023 

.. 

.. 

. . 

. . 



4. Oaurlpur 

5. Barpata Road . 

a 

9.791 
( + 27 99) 

9.648 

7.630 
( + 32-28) 

5,783 
( + 3-42) 

3.392 

(+29-71) 

4.311 

•• 

•• 

6. Manltachar 

d 

9.253 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

, . 


7. Bongalgaon 

e 

8.763 

.. 

.. 

.. 

. . 

• • 


8. DoomDooma . 

9. Sapatgram 


8.192 
(+ 132-07) 

7.346 

1,009 
(442 15) 

2.177 

(+14-37) 

1.900 
( + 63-51) 

1.162 

•• 

•• 

10. Kharupatla 


6.906 

9. 

9 . 

.. 

.. 

, , 


11. Dhing 


6.374 

.. 

9 . 

.. 

.. 

. . 

• • 

12. Dheklaiuli 


6.363 

.. 

.9 

.. 

.. 

, , 


13. LaU 


4.487 

•• 

9. 

.. 

.. 

, , 

.. 

14. Tangla • 


4.319 

.. 


.. 

. . 

, , 

.. 

16. BihpuriaTinali 


3,198 

.. 

•• 

.. 

.. 

, , 


16. Lakhipur • 


2.564 

.. 

9. 

.. 

.. 

. , 


17. Cbabua • 

• 

2.631 

.. 

9. 

.. 

.. 

, , 

, , 

C. Traniport. Storage and Communica 
tIonTowne— 

1. Pandu . . . • 

2. Lumdlna • • • • 

31,173 

23.186 

I6.2U 

3.864 

3.098 

2.6M 



3. Mariani 

4. Badarpur 

• 

(+51-76) 

9.235 

5.885 

(+295-39) 

( + 24-73) 

( + 16-73) 

•• 


6. Amingaon 


5.533 






. . 

D. ManufaoturIngandInduatrlalTownt 

1. Digbol Town Group 35,028 

,, 

.. 

, , 




(a) Digbol • 


18.2.15 

.. 

.9 

•9 

.. 

. . 

,, 

(6) Digbol Oil Town 

2. Tinaukla • 


16.793 

^ 28.468 

( + 132-49) 

12,245 
(+46 86) 

8.338 

(+61-69) 

6.160 
( + 67-53) 

3,080 

9. 

•• 

3. Barpeta ■ 


22.207 

21,197 

18.466 

13.777 

11.730 

10.739 

8 747 

4. Saalkachl 


( +506) 

12.067 

( + 14-46) 

( + 34-03) 

(+17-46) 

• • 

( + 9-23) 

(+22-77) 


0. Sarthebari 


6.462 

.. 

• • 

• a 

.. 

,, 

, , 

6. Naaira ■ 


4.910 

4.260 

3.436 

3.484 

2.632 

2.683 


7. Palaabarl 

8. nhu 


(+16-53) 

3.939 
(—16 30) 

2.619 

(+23*69) 

4.706 
( + 2746) 

(-1 38) 

3.692 

(+6989) 

(+32 37) 

3.464 

( + 26 38) 

( + l-9(^ 

2.733 


•• 

B MIoIngTowna 


.. 

.. 

.9 


.. 

.. 

.. 

P. BanwayTowna— 

1. Paadu 


31,173 

16.278 

(+296*99) 

3.8^ 

6,0^8 

2.6M 



2.LaaBdlng* 


23.186 


] * 

S.Marlaal • 

4. Badafpor 


(+61*76) 

9.236 

6.886 

( +24-76) 

( + 16 73) 

•P 


• • 

•• 

.. 

d.Aiainiaoa 


6.636 

• • 

• * 

• • 

• • 

• m 

mmmiLmm 
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41. Here is another taUe whidi will Ulusmie tome of the vafviM eC whaniHlIas. 
NoH-lnAutrial /ohms which deeliiuJ in In ccrtmit Cmm, IVOI’41 




TABLE 

3.14 





Name of UiMnet 
and 




P o r M 1 A 1 

1 0 a la 



town 

1 

1V6I 

2 

1951 

3 

mi 

4 

1931 

5 

l«2l 

6 

1911 

7 


Ooalpara District—- 
Goalpara 

Silnaaar District — 
OoTaghat 

Sibsagar 

Cachar District— 
Kanmtaiu 

Hailakandi 

United Khasi-Jamiia 

Hills Dtstnet— 

Shillong Canti 

I3.6tt2 

14.6i» 

15.106 

28.683 

14,132 

11.348 

10 192 

8.283 

10.622 

19.098 

8.219 

4.756 

7 791 

5.470 

7 559 

7 Hit 
1.084 

7,458 

Ml 5 

4688 

6,669 

5 r<9| 
2e«k2 

5 IWh 

6jlt2 

1655 

5.129 

4 552 
2.224 

5a9M 

2a236 

5.764 

Mf2 

1462 

9jm 

».en 


42 The above table shows that six towns 
of Assam which are of a residential, adminis 
trdtive and commercial character (r r . non* 
industrial) have shown some decay or stati* 
nation in certain decades between 1901 and 
1961, but have again shown impruvement 
fur the last two decades ll ts seen that 
the population of Goalpar; and Golu- 
ghat towns have shown some decay in the 
decade ]901>1911 Even if new inhabitants 
did not go to live m !];«% two towns, the 
natural increase should have mcreased the 
population in 1911 : but there is a slight re 
duction of population instead This must be 
due to some out-migration of people from 
these two towns My predecessor did not 
mention anything regarding the reason foi 
such out>nugration These two towns have 
also shown some sort of stagnation from 1901 
to 1941 ; but in 1951-1961. both have shown 
distinct improvement in the increase of popu- 
lation. As stated earlier, the unprovement 
may be mostly ascribed to governmental a^* 
vities under the two Kve Year Mans Sib- 
sugar tofwn ^ows some decay in 1921 and a 
general stagnation from 1901 to 1941. TUs 
is due entii^ to the shifting of the headquar- 
tndustilat towns 


lers the dlctrtc'^ ffjm Sibiagar to Jorhat In 
1951 and i96\ the populatloo of SUMagar 
>hovi« dictinct unprovement due to g o vern- 
mcnul aciivitids and the exploratioo of oU by 
'lie Oil and Natural Gas Commlision In Sib- 
vagar luvin and lU vKinity KariffiganJ was 
the headquarter uf a small subdivMoo of 
Svihet from 1901 to 1941 and thaiefere H 
shows some stagnation and even decay during 
this period But in I9SI and 1961, tna popu- 
lation of this town shows a phe n om e n a l In- 
crease which is enurely due to the partMon 
and the consequentml influx of reftigm Irom 
Fast Pakuun It is also queer that com m ar 
cially, this town is more important dnui even 
Silchar which is the headquarter of the db- 
tnet There are tsvo Superintendents of 
Taxes in Kanmganj against one mdy to Sil- 
char The same remark also generally 
applies to Hatlakandi which it the headipnrter 
of the Haibkandi subdivision In the cam of 
the Shillong rantonment. the fluetaatlon Is 
mostly due to the movemeni of dto amqr per- 
sonnel 

41 IndunHd towns . — Bdow Is anotfier 
table showing the industrial towns whose popw- 
lation have fluctuated b e twe en 1901 and 1901 

7' 


whose population fluctuated between 1901 and 1961 
TABLE 3.15 


NuBeordtUiict 
sad 
• ' t«sni 
1 



repalailoa la 


1961 

I9SI 

1941 

1931 

last 

2 

3 

4 


6_ 

ijm 

4.106 


3d454 

LTD 

4g9t0 

4090 

3436 

34M 

tm 
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44. The above table sbovvs that Palaabari 
town has a moderate growth of population 
from 1921 to 1951. but in 1961 it shows a 
decay when all the other towns in Assam have 
dmwn phenomenal increase. The reason for 
thin is very simple. The river Brahmaputra 
has eroded almost half of Palasbari town and 
even the national highway had to be shifted 
to another route at s<«ne distance from the 
Brahmaputra to avoid erosion. Actually the 
Asstun Government has a plan to shift the 
whole of Palasbari town to a new township 
called Mirza but very few go to that new 
township and many of the inhabitants of Pa> 
lasbari still cling tenaciously to what is left of 
the town. This is part of the conservative 


habit of the peofde of India and their love of 
rivers. In the case of Nazira in the Sibsagar 
district, this town has shown stagnation all 
through with a slight increase in 1941. Hus 
small town has grown up and devdoped on 
both sides of the road near the tea gardens. 
Its only function is to supply some groceries 
and consumer goods to neighbouriug tea gar- 
dens which again have bazars inside their own 
garden areas. Under such circumstances, 
there is no scope for increase of this town. 

45. Immigration into towns and its e0ects . — 
The next important point is to investigate the 
extent of immigration into the urban areas of 
Assam. The following table will reveal many 
glaring facts about this study: — 


Proportion per 1,000 urban population in each district and city or town-group of population 
of one lakh and above classified by persons 

(I) born within the district but outside (1) the town of enumeration (2) City/Town Group (with 
a population of a lakh and ovei) in which enumerated 
(tJ) bom outside the district of enumeration but within the State and 
(i/J) boro in other States of India, 1961. 

TABLE 3.16 


SiBtBtlM Strict Md Cl lie a ead 
lowo«grour with oocUkb 
* Midover 


Females 

per 

1.000 

males 


Perionsper 1,000 of urbaa 
population born within Che 
di strict but outside ( I ) the 
town of enumeration 
(2) Qty/Town*Oroup(witb 
■ population of a lakh and over) 
la which eaiunerated 


Personiper 1 ,000 of urban 
population born out side the 
di strict of enuroerauon but 
within the State 




Personsper 1,000 of urban 
population bom in other 
States of India 




Psrsons 
per 1,000 
^ urban 
Population 

Males 
per 1.000 
males 

Females 
per 1,000 
females 

Persons 
per 1,000 
urban 
Population 

Males 

per 1,000 
males 

Females 
per 1,000 
fbmale s 

Persons 

perl.OpO 

urOhn 

Population 

Males 
per 1,000 

males 

Females 
per 1,000 
remakf 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

AiSAM 

677 

120 

119 

133 

80 

84 

70 

132 

173 

71 

^oalpara Dtotrkt 

720 

90 

76 

110 

47 

03 

38 

132 

174 

73 

Kamrappistriot * 

607 

141 

160 

121 

78 

80 

76 

147 

184 

87 

OaubatlTown • . • • 

497 

176 

212 

104 

118 

117 

122 

163 

U7 

116 

JDarrapfPlslrict • . • • 

61S 

100 

110 

97 

126 

134 

no 

149 

196 

73 

I|»hBiipiurIMiirict t 

631 

71 

63 

100 

102 

102 

100 

199 

260 

109 

Nowfont District 

706 

73 

71 

76 

70 

66 

76 

114 

161 

61 

SihBasvOiBtriGt .... 

626 

183 

109 

222 

106 

103 

111 

130 

180 

61 

Gaabar District • • . . 

B02 

121 

109 

136 

27 

26 

27 

36 

40 

23 

aaronUsDiatrlcl 

639 

263 

264 

277 

116 

no 

118 

127 

191 

28 

UolMd Khasiilalntla HlUs District* 

776 

134 

111 

164 

100 

117 

79 

117 

163 

71 

ShllloBg To wa<lroup 

763 

129 

106 

169 

104 

121 

83 

121 

169 

76 

United midr A North Caehar Rills 
District 

639 

too 

116 

89 

288 

281 

298 

66 

61 

46 

Miao Hills District 

I6P 

4^ 

427 

433 

37 

42 

30 

17 

26 

8 
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46. Hie above taUe oiaMes us to study 
the extent of migration into towns from other 
p^ of the .dintict melf. from witiiin tine 
Stite of Assaiii and noon nlaoes mitaidii mm 


State but within India. This table has taeee 
prmred from tiie data available from < 
tables TdatinB to migratioa. but a dom 
minatinn of me iodmdual aliia hu led as to 


bdieve tfiat many people coming from East 
Pakistan do not dicm thdr place of birth cor* 
rectly. The extent of migratKm into the urban 
areas can be seen from ^umns 3. 6 and 9 of 
die above table. In the first (dace, let m 
examine the extent of migration into towns 
having a population of 100.000 and over In 
the case ci Gauhati. it nuiy be seen that 176 
persons out of every 1.000 have been bom 
outside Gauhati. but within the Kamrup dis- 
trict, while 118 have been bora in other dis- 
tricts of Assam but they have been found in 
Gauhati at the time of enumoation. Another 
163 persons were bora outside Assam, but 
they were found at Gauhati at the time of the 
count. In other words. 457 persons out of 
every 1.000 were not born in Gauhati. Even 
if some of these 457 people might have been 
in Gauhati during the period of enumeration 
only for temporary stay ; the majority must 
have come to settle there during the decade 
Similarly in the case of the Shillong Town 
Croup. 179 persons were born in the United 
Khasi-Jaintia Hills outside the Town Grcup. 
104 were born in other parts of Assam while 
123 were born outside the State of Assam 
In other words, 356 persons out of every 1.000 
persons were not born in Shillong, but they 
were found there at the time of the enumera- 
tion More people have therefore come into 
Gauhati than in Shillong to settle there during 
the decade and this shows the extent of mi- 
gration of people into the two premier towns 
of Assam. It has already bwn mentioned 
earlier that both the Shillong Town Group 
and Gauhati are most administrative, residen- 
tial and educational towns althor^ they also 
have trade, commerce and some industrialisa- 
tion. 

47. In the case of Assam as a abole. 125 
persons out of every 1.000 persons were not 
bora in particular inban areas themselves. 80 
were born outside the districts of ennmeratia] 
but wMun the State, and another 132 persons 
per IjOOO were bom in other States of India. 
AMio^ Ae migration may also take {dace 
from one vban area to anodier urban area 
within Ae Staie^tfre extent of sncii migration 
is very Hmileo ; the mejorily of peofde who 
mJIgnitad inlo urban mens nmst hnile Acre- 
iore oome from Ae rand anas of Aamm imo 
oAan mam, oMe m food nmhber of Asm 
l*«» Aio 9om to Aiiam uAm wna torn 


n 

other States of India. The aanw uMani of mi- 
gration to urban areas h also noticaable hi aD 
the districts of Assam except in Aa case of 
the Mixo Hills district w h e re As axteal of 
migration of people inlo urban areas from Ae 
district itself appears to be nay Ug. Hare ft 
is seen that 4 j 0 persons out of every IdXX) 
persons have come to the only; town (AliiaO 
of the district. 37 have come from other dlw 
trkis of Assam inlo the town of Aijal and 
only 17 persons per 1.000 have come into Ayal 
from other parts of India This shows Ast 
Aijal has grown up simply because the Miaos 
have come from the inierinr to settle down in 
the town and very little people from outride 
the district have ounc thwe The Inner Line 
regulation still applies in the Mixo HiA ^ 
tnci and no person from outside is allowed 
to go there without permission from the kwal 
autnorities It is therefore small wonder that 
there arc very few people from outside fat 
Aijal Town, and even among those few petv 
pie. by far the greatest number of them con- 
sists of employees of Government. It also 
appears that because of the existence of a 
high school and a college in Aijal. the Mlxos 
of the interior have gone there for education. 
There is no large scope for Government ser- 
vice there, but some trade and commerce and 
a small amount of transport has beat estab- 
lished in the district with Aijal as the head- 
quarters. In the case of the United Mikir and 
North Cachar Hills district, the percentafe 
(28.8) in column 8 appears to be a bit 
but this is more apparent than real becauae 
Haflong is the only town in the whole dtettict 
and its total population in 1961. is 3.265 an 
that even if only a few people come Aere 
from other parts of the State, the pecoeiriaia 
appears to be unduly big. Most of those paw- 
pie who come to Haflong from other parts of 
the Stale are railway employees. Moreov er , 
the Haflong subdivision has been tr an s fe rre d 
from the uchar district to the United MUA 
and North Cachar HiHs district dnrieg Ae 
inter-oensal period and so a person who or^ 
nally was bora in the saase district in IM 
wouid appear to be a person bora ou tiid a dm 
dittrkt u 1961. 


48. The faflowing are Ae SAAi wiMi 
have ceatribmmd asore aripaalB A the fUb 
loaf Town Oemip aad.OMAaiL Aet mkf 

A 
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urban areas in Assam which have a popula* 
tkm of over 100.000: — 


ShUUmg 

Bibar . 2,732 

Bumab . 2,231 

WeitBensal . 1,809 

Uttar Pradesh . 1,717 

Nagaland . 797 

Rajasthan . 769 


Gtmkatl. 

Bihar • 7,943 

West Bengal • 2,049 

Rajasthan . • 1/418 

Uttar Pradesh . 1,418 

Punjab 713 


49. Educational level among migrants by 
age^group and sex ratio — ^Most of the mi- 
grants into Gauhati belong to the age-group 
15-34 followed by the age-group 35-59 and 
then by the age-group 0-14. Migrants in the 
age-range 7-21 may consist of large number 
of students in the various colleges and schools 
of Gauhati. Similarly in the case of migrants 
into the Shillong Town Group also, the big- 
gest numbers are in the age-group 15-34 fol- 
lowing by the age-group 35-59 and then by 
age-group 0-14. Here also, the biggest num- 
ber of migrants of the age-range 7-21 may be 
students in the various schools and colleges of 
Shillong. Migrants in the age-range 21-59 are 
mostly working people in both the cities. It 
is also noted that in both the cities the mi- 
grants in the age-^oup 0-14 have more 
females than males just the opposite of the 
other age-groups. Possibly this may be due 
to the fact that some of the other migrants 
have taken their young children with them to 
the cities and that among the young children 
so taken, females slightly preponderate over 
the males. It is also seen that in respect of 
migrants over 60 years of age. Shillong has 
much more than Gauhati. This may be due 
to the fact that some people have come to 
live in Shillong after retirement or fmr the 
sake of health facilities. In respect of mi- 
grants by educational levels, the following 
table will sprak for itself. 

Table 3-17 


EducetioMl lev«to xi^-^up 


1 Univmity degree or poet*gn- 

duate degree other tnan tech- 
nioal 

2 Matiioidation or Higher Secon- 

dary 

3 Primuy or Jiinbr Baalc . 

4 Teehnieal Degree or IHpIcMiia 


3,012 


1,993 


8,318 8,438 

10,204 11.928 

132 209 


so. This table does not fail to q;>eak diat 
among die ndgrants to ddea. educated per 
sons form a substantial proport i on because 
educated perMos naturally go to cities for 


seeking employmmit or for a t tai nin g higher 
education. The migration ct educated pet- 
sons to cities and towns is characteristics not 
only of Assam but of the whole oi India, 
because generally a per^ who has got a 
certain d^ree of education, espedally from 
the matriculation upwards, does not like to 
stay in villages because apart from occupa- 
tional attractions, the cities and towns <mer 
better amenities for life. This imbalance may 
perhaps be cured when our villages become 
more improved before they themselves be- 
come towns. It may also be noted that the 
number of migrants from among the techni- 
cally qualified persons is comparatively smalL 
This is not due to the fact that technical per- 
sonnel remain in the rural areas but because 
by and large the number of technical person- 
nel in Assam is very small and whenever they 
have technical diplomas, especially in the 
sphere of medicine and engineering, they go 
to cities and towns for work. As far Us lite- 
rate migrants are concerned, the percentage in 
Shillong is 69.0 and Gauhati 70.9. This also 
shows that most of the migrants are literate 
persons and that illiterate persons do not 
much migrate to cities and towns in Assam. 
The reason for the comparative smallness of 
the illiterate migrants is because none of the 
cities and towns in Assam have been indus- 
trialised and unskilled labourers are not 
very much attracted excepting for manual 
labour and domestic service. 

51. The effect on Shillong’s life in respect 
of housing and sanitation by migrants is not 
unwholesome because most uie migrants 
are of a better type and so they do not pro- 
duce slums nor ^ tfaqr pollute the sanhatioo 
of the city as is the case with other cities in 
India. As for as Gauhati is concerned, some 
of the illiterate migrants have raised nm- 
shackle huts, q^edally in the banks of file 
tohmaputra. udiich qioil the look of file chy 
and fiiey have also poUuted the irtiole cibr 
area wifii fiidr indiscriminate sanitary habits. 
One cannot go to the banks wifiioiit be^ 
filled with diagnst at the foul smdl from these 
chars. 

52. hfigranls fano Gauhati do not appro- 
daUy aiiect file niigiao co mp oaifioa of fiie 
popolath)ii, because most of them are iSnAas, 
but in the cam of SWWkmg. fiie r digloB oon- 
poAtkm is almied to the odant that ai^lt of 
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the petite of the Shilkmg Town Group are 
now Hindus. In 1961, the number of Hin* 
dus in the Shillong Town Groi^) is S8.1S7 
whereas that o( the Christians is only 26 JOO 
and that of the Tribal Religion is only 10 j23. 
As far as mothn* tongue is conoeraed. mi- 
grants into Shillong and Gauhati do affect the 
language composition because by and large 
they still speak their own mother tongue 
when they have migrated into these two cities. 

53. Migrants into Gauhati consist of 
44.173 males and 17.471 females while those 
into Shillong consist of 34,703 males and 
21,029 females. It may be emphasized that the 
term * migrant ’ here means people who have 
migrated into the above cities not only from 
other parts of the State and from other parts 
of the country but also from other parts of 
the district itself. As a matter of fact, the 
majority of the migrants is from within the 
district itself. It may be noted that in the 
case of Gauhati, the number of male migrants 
far exceeds the female migrants ; whereas in 
the case of Shillong, the number of female 
migrants is not very far below that of the 
male migrants. Th^ figures show that in 
the case of Gauhati, migrants from outside 
the city are generally menfolk who have come 
to work there and generally do not bring 
their families with them because of ladt of 
accommodation as well as for other reasons. 
Bihari migrants who generally work as 
labourers ^dom bring their families with 
them. Even Assamese who live in the vicinity 
of Gauhati generally leave their families in 
the villages or towns outside Gauhati vriiUe 
they tfiemselves woik and stay inside the city. 


No wonder therefore that aiDoii| the mignali 
to Gauhati, there are only 39i temaiee per 
IjOOO males. Among the whole popuie w ea 
of Gauhati itadf. the number of feeiiliilea la 497 
per 1,000 males. In the case of Shilkmg. the 
•ex ratio among the migrants h 606 fsenelei 
per 1.000 males while that for the whole 
population is 763 females pee 1.000 make. 
Among the migrants from the United Khaai- 
Jaintia Hilk district into Shillong, the sex 
ratio is I.ISI females per 13XX1 males. So the 
sex ratio in Shillong is low only becauee of 
the big number of male migrants from other 
parts of the State or other parts of the coun- 
try Among the migrants into Shillong are 
many soldiers who cannot bring their fami- 
lies with them although maov of the officers 
of the army also bnng their families with 
them. It IS also noteworthy that among all 
classes of migrants to Shillong, male migrants 
who can afford it generally try to bring thek 
families with them Among the citizens of 
Assam who come to «rork in various Govern- 
ment offices in Shillong, most of the married 
male migrants also bring their families with 
them. 

54. I give below Table 3.18 of migrants 
into the Shillong Town Group and Gauhati 
by birth place, sex distribution and sex ratio. 
In this Table. 1 have given only places from 
where sizable migrants have come and 1 have 
left out places from where only a negligible 
number of migranLs have come. The basic 
purpose of this Table is only to find out whe- 
ther there are marked disparities b e t w e en 
male and female migrants into these two 
towns and whether the disparity increaies or 
decreases with the distance of migration. 


Birth PlMt 



TaMs3»il 


aUUoBe Towa-Oroup 


1,000 


6.141 

TjOOl 

9J55 

2.S46 

tj09 

m 

l.Mt 

C8 

tym 


7B67 

ijm 

3495 

306 

612 

2M 

4n 

ns 

134 


US 


MSI 

52 $ 

363 

165 

373 

599 

312 

715 

279 

sm 

499 

5V 


GatihBti 

'S ■ - 


Fmnhi 

FmoIhi 



pwWOO 

s 

6 

7 

14493 

3406 

269 

7.945 

4403 

520 

12409 

34tt 

906 

6.390 


245 

434 

m 

904 

wn 

S! 


1.199 

IP 


1,355 

6M 

Sll 

m # 

•AM 
tjm 
T4M - 


• • 

MB 
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55. It may be seen from the above table 
Oat in the case of ShUlong. the number of 
mig rating into the Shillong Town 
Oeoup from the interior of the ditrict is more 
than that of males ; while in the case of Gau- 
had, only 24S females per 1.000 males from 
other parts of the Kamrup district mi^ate to 
Gauhati. 1 am told that in Gauhati. gene- 
rally only males come to the town to work 
leaving their families in the rural areas 
whom they can visit at weekends because of 
good communication and other facilities. It 
may also be seen that as far as migrants from 
Bihar are concerned, very few of them 
brought their families either to Shillong or 
GautotL This is almost entirely due to the 
fact that Biharis are mostly manual or casual 
labourers who generally do not bring their 
families to Assam. From another table 
(D-III) it is seen that duration of residence 
does not affect Biharis from not bringing their 
families to Assam. This phenomenon may 
also be partly due to the habits of the Biha- 
ris who normally come to Assam only to earn 
a livelihood and dispatch money to their 
families every month as is prov^ by long 
i^ueues of these people in various post offices 
in the first week of each month. This is also 
proved by the fact that in Bihar, the sex ratio 
is 994 females per 1.000 males which, by Indian 
standard, is very good. It may also be seen 
that distance of migration to these two cities 
of Assam does not appear to have any effect 
on the pattern of disparity of sex ratio. Only 
mi^ants from West Bengal. Rajasthan and 
Pakistan appw to have brought their women- 
folk along with than in appreciable numbers 
when they come to these two cities of Assam 
whether for short or for long duration. In 
the case of migrants from Nagaland to Shil- 
I014. it is seen that there are oidy 174 females 
against 623 males. This is simply due to ffie 
fact that most of the Nagas who cmne to 
Shillong are students. 

56. An examination of Tables D-IV and 
D-V for these two cities help us to study to- 
flier as to which categories of migrants adjust 
themselves to family life more quicUy flian 
others and at what age groups. 

57. Among non^worinrs. the number of 
females are more flian males in flie case of 
both the cities with 1.975 females in Shillong 
•nd U65 females in Gauluiti per IjOOO 


males. The following glaring di^ierities are 
also observed: — 

Shillong Town Groups— Age group 15-34 
has 3.416 males against 8.583 fames. 

Gauhati — Age group 3S-S9 has 695 males 
against 1.209 females. 

Shillong Town Group — Age group 15-34 
sex ratio is better in occupational Division 0 
in age group 35-59. Division 2 in age group 
15-35. Division 3 in age group 35-59. Division 
7-8 in age group 35-59 and Division 9 in age 
group 15-34. 

58. Glaring disparities are also observed 
in Divisions 1. 4. 6 and X in all age groups. 

Gauhati— Sex ratio is comparatively bet- 
ter in Division 0 in age group 15-34. Division 
7-8 in age group 15-34 and Division 9 in age 
group 35-59. 

59. Glaring disparity is observed in Divi- 
sions 6, 3 and 2 in all age groups. * 

60. The total number of *lone persons’ 
in the urban areas of United Khasi-Jaintia 
Hills is 4.350 (4,060 males and 290 females), 
and that in the urban areas of Kamrup is 
2,455 (2,130 males and 325 females). 

61. The sex ratio in urban areas can fur- 
ther be examined in the followmg table show- 
ing the number of females per 1X)00 males in 
different types of towns from 1901 to 1961. 
The different types of towns are of the fdlosw 
ing categories according to the main occupa- 
tions of the people or predominant diarac- 
teristics of the towns: — 

A. Administration, Residential and Edu- 

cational Cities and Towns ; 

B. Port. Trading Conunerce induding 

Ship4»uilding Towns; 

C. Traisport. Storage and Communica- 

tkm Towns; 

D. Manufacturing and Industrial Towns ; 

E. Mining Towns ; and 

F. Railway Towns. 

62. It may be noted that in Assam dwee 

are no ports and ship^Hiilding towns and so 
category B really indudes only Trade and 
Commene. Theie is no town engaged ad^ 
for the purpose of mining. It may abo be 
noted fliat towns of category C tuanefy trans- 
port. storage and co mmunic a ti on are tte 
same as category P or raflwiqr towns as fkr as 
Assam is concenied. s 





63. Females ootnumber males oifly in 
Jowai Town in the United Khasi-Jaiiitia Hilis 
district In Aijal. the capital of the Mbro 
district the number of females b ^ pet 
1,000 males. The reason for thb b that tnm 
are only a few non-tribals in Jowai Town; 
while in Aijal. the non-tribals are Government 
servants and members of the Assam Rifles 
who do not take their families there; other- 
wise the number of females is also more than 
the number of males in Aijal Town because 
in the whole dbtrict itself the females out- 
number males. It is also seen that the sex 
ratio of Gauhati b more or less constant 
round about 500 females per 1.000 males from 


1901 to 1961. while the set lado In SbBtoa t 
slii^idy varies ftam decade lo decade deiMMh 
ing on the number of soldien sta t jone d m the 
cantonment here. The sex nlio of Eaiim> 
ganj and Hailafcandi has taaprovad In 1961 
and thb nuy be due to the influx of l a ft i f eai 
from Pakistan. One of the main reasons why 
there are much less females than nudes in Mf* 
ger towns with a population of SOjOOO end 
above IS the fact that aooommodation to wey 
difficult to obtain in big towns, and where 
available, the house rent is so hi|fli that pools 
cr male workers cannot afford to bring flHir 
families to such towns. 


Females per 1,000 males m different types of cities and towns 1901^1 

A. Adariabtrathrc, RcaMcatial aad Edacadoaal Chbs aai Tewm 
0 ) PtMM was i.eoi a MN fawiw s« 1.SSS Miw n nsi 
TABLE 3.19 




POoMlwspnr 1.000 nMlneio 




1961 1961 

1941 1931 1931 

1911 

1991 

1 

2 3 

4 16 

T 

• 

Jowai 

1.011 


. 

0 fl 



(■)» 

MH «in en t» i,essf« 

MioopiriaiaoMiMiBmi 







Pnito line par 1.000 In 



Nbom ofCIty and Towa 


1961 

1961 

1941 1931 1921 

1911 

Ml '' 

1 


2 

3 

4 6 6 

? 

S 

Nil 





.. 

90 



mi 






J' t 




Wma 

i••p•rl•9i9flM9oh tm 



MOM OOmCF OBO TOm 


1961 

1961 

1961 

IMI Ml 

1911 

1991 ^ 

1 


a 

a 

4 

f 9 

1 


AM 


999 

969 

• • 

00 •• 

• 

♦♦ 

•• 
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TABLE 3.1»-contd. 

(lv)PlacM with iMithHitSOrMMlei par 1,090 aalea hi 1961 







Paaialaiper 1,000 malci in 



Nbidb of City Bad 



1961 


1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1 



2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

Ihlllong Town Group • 



763 

784 

683 

697 

809 

767 

72S 

SBuhBtl 



497 

668 

667 

603 

628 

634 

600 

SJbrufBrb * 



661 

611 

680 

638 

608 

637 

683 

^owgong ■ 



637 

702 

608 

663 

667 

728 

666 

iCarimgBnj • 



761 

696 

627 

466 

416 

617 

640 

Dhubrl 



690 

644 

618 

646 

666 

486 

400 

lorhBt 



682 

637 

689 

692 

618 

622 

368 

Tocpur 



683 

669 

496 

407 

461 

426 

416 

iibuBgar ' 



618 

661 

716 

700 

778 

786 

670 

OolBghBt • 



688 

684 

690 

693 

666 

644 

696 

HBilBkBndl 



848 

791 

637 

662 

397 

480 


OoBlpBra • 



762 

774 

726 

668 

662 

669 

498 

Kokriihar • 



664 




.. 



Nalbari • 



663 

632 

616 




A 

Tura • ^ • 



639 







Naharkatiya 



661 







Mangaldai • 



644 

661 

462 

333 

388 



Dargaon • 



630 


.. 

. . 




North Oauhati • 



816 

. 


.. 




North Lakhloipur 



620 

689 

604 

602 

633 



Abhayapurl 



786 


. 





Raogla 



667 







Kamakhya 



663 

.. 






Uaflong 



639 

666 

678 






B. Port, Trading, ConoKrclal including SUp-bvilding Towns 

(I) Pfawat whh 1,001 * Mara faMlas par 1,000 Mlaa to 1961 


Name of City nod Town 



Famalaaper 1,000 malaa in 



1961 

1961 

1941 1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1 

2 

3 

4 6 

6 

7 

• 

Nii 









(U)PlMOBWItli95ltolpOlia 

fMUioi pv IpMD Mto ii mi 



Naom of City and Town 



FaoaaliBpor 1,000 maks in 



1961 

1961 

1941 1991 1921 

1911 

1901 

1 

2 

3 

4 6 6 

? 

• 
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TABUS S. 19 -ecNitd. 

itSI I.W 


lilMI 



(h) PtacM «rMkt«i Mm tSM « 


Name of City and Town 


Faoialaipar I OOOaialaM la 


Barpeia Road 

Bongaigaon 

Doom Doom a 

Sapasfrain 

KharupaiJa 

DHtag 

DlMkiaiulf 


Bihpuria Tioali 
Lakhipur 


C. TnuHportt Storsf* Com— I rttloi Toww 

0 ) Ptacw oM 1 A *1 a MM fMHlM Mr 1 AM la IWi 



Naat ofClir Mi Tmra 

< . * 


■aptf LWRilMte 


mi 
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TABLE 3.19-contd. 

aV) PlMn«MSSllo9S0f«MlwpM>l,0MMriMtami 


NBOiBof City MMt Town 



Femnles per 1 fOOO bmIcb Io 



1961 

1951 

1931 1921 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

t 

Bndnrpar • 

HM 


, 





(iv) PlaoM nJtli lOM than S50 femako per 1,000 malea to 1061 

Name of City and Town 



Pemalei per 1 .000 male t in 



^ 1961 

1951 

1941 1931 1921 

1911 

1901 

1 

2 

3 

4 6 6 

7 

S 

Pnndu ^ 

642 





Lumdins 

793 

774 

644 476 449 



Marianl 

670 


. 



Amlngaon 

601 





D. Momfocturins and Indmtrial Towns 
(1) PhcM with 1,001 A more fenmlee per 1,000 malee in 1961 

Name of City and Town 



remalesper 1*000 malea in 



1961 

1961 

1941 1931 1921 

1911 

" " "l90l ’ 

1 

2 

3 

4 6 6 

7 

a 

m 

- 

— 

— — — 

- 

— 

(U) Places with 051 to 1,000 feawlee per 1,000 Bales to 1061 




FemaleBper 1,000 malea in 




'~^^i96r" 

1961 

1941 1931 1921 

1911 

1901 

1 

2 

3 

4 6 6 

7 

S 

Nil 

- 

— 

— — — 

— 

— 


01^ PtaeM with ISl to iA bMdM p« 1,M0 Mlti ii IMl 


Nbihb ihf d#v Bfirf TiiB9ii 



PMBiliaper I•0a0mlaa la 



IwOUDV IN \Pi6jr MIQ AOWH 

^ 1961 

1961 

i»4i ipti tni 

tMl 

1901 

1 

2 

9 

4 • S 

7 

0 

PrrtWhf 

176 

.. 

«• mm •« 
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64. I give below another interesting table 
to considering the composition of sex ratio 
in different age groups in different types of 
cities and towns, llie relevant data have 
been ccdlected from Table B-11. 

Females per 1,000 males in different age 
gcoiqw in— 

A. Administrative. Residential and Edu- 

cational Towns; 

B. Port, Trading and Commercial in- 

cluding Ship-building Towns; 

C. Transport, Storage and Communica- 

tion Towns ; 

D. Manufacturing and Industrial Towns ; 

E. Mining Towns; 

F. Railway Towns. 

Table 3*20 

Females per 1,000 males in 

TownsTowfibTownsT ownsTowosTowns 
in in in in in in 
Age groups group group group group group group 
ABODE F 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Total 

648 

755 

704 

705 

Nil 

704 

014 

936 

964 

975 

887 

Nil 

975 

15-34 

531 

695 

610 

630 

Nil 

610 

35-59 

450 

506 

375 

494 

Nil 

375 

60 and over 

774 

768 

1,385 

778 

Nil 

1,385 

Age not stated 

799 

844 

500 

1,000 

Nil 

500 


6S. The most interesting data which can 
be seen from the above table is that in the 
age group 0-14 the number of females per 
1,000 males is very high and almost equal in 
all types of towns. This age group consist of 
babies and school-going children and so the 
sex ratio in all types of towns is very big 
ostensibly because young diildren live wto 
their parents and they also attend schools in 
towns where many educational institutions are 
situated. The dispuity in the composition of 
sex becomes prominent in the age group 15- 
59, that is in the working age. because here 
the number of females per 1,000 males is vmy 
small. It is also queer that from the age 60 
and over, die female ratio again improves and 
in ti» case of towns in group C the numba* 
of females per 1,000 males is as great as 
1385. This demographic peculiarity may 
also be accounted by the fact that the ddld^ 
bearing period to women is normally between 
14 and SO and it is during this period dint 


women suffer from great mortality. That may 
also be one of the reasons why the female 
species is gradually declining in India. But 
if women can ou&ve the child-bearing per- 
iod, they generally live longer than men as is 
shown by Census data. 

66. The following is another Table 3.21 
showing the age composition of males and 
females expres^ as percentage of male and 
female population respectively. 

Age composition of males and females expressed 
os percentage of nude and female population 
respectively (all ages together for each sex 
being 100) in A, B, C, D, E and F types of Cities 
and towns of population 50,000 and above. 

Table 3*21 

Number of each mx in each age group 
expressed as percentage of total of 
all ages for each sex in cities 
and towns of 

Age Groups , — « , . , , , 

TvPE A Type B.C.D.E ft F 


1 

Males 

2 

Females 

3 

Males 

4 

Females 

5 

Total 

loo^ 

loo^oo” 



0-14 

29.57 

42*81 


... 

15-34 

46*44 

38*82 

— 

— 

35—59 

2130 

14*77 

— 

— 

60 and over 

2-67 

3*57 

— 

— 

Age not stated 

002 

0 03 

— 

— 


67. It may be noted that this table differs 
from the previous one only in respect of the 
fact that ^is table covers only towns having 
a population of 50,000 and above, and there 
are only three such towns in Assam, namely, 
the Shillong, Gauhati and Dibrugarh. This 
table also differs from the previous one in 
respect of the fact that the total population 
has been dbtributed in broad age groups to 
both the sexes. It may also be noted that 
the highest peak for females is in age group 
0-14, that is mostly in the non-woilung age, 
while the peak for males is in the age group 
15-34 which is also a peak period to the 
workers. 

68. In Table 3.22 below I give the age 
composition of males and femum expressed 
as percentage of male and female popnlatkm 
re^iectivdy (all ages togedier for eacii sex 
bmng 100) in cities and towns of population 

100300 and above. As Assam has only 
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two such towns. Ae tiMe idttes only to the 
Shillong Town Group ukI Oauhati. 

Tables’ll 


Age Grou|N 


Nunber oT Mch tn in 
•Kb age group cx‘ 
prMMd M per cmi of 
loial of an aget for 
each wx in 
Shillong 

Town Ciauhail 



Group 
Males h- 

Males 

rc- 

1 

2 

males 

3 

4 

males 

5 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

0-14 

34 

41 

26 

42 

15-34 

41 

40 

51 

40 

35-59 

20 

15 

21 

IS 

60 and above 

3 

4 

2 

3 

Aie not stated 

N 

N 

N 



*N' meam Negligible 


69 An interesting feature of this table n 
that the distribution of female in different age 
groups IS almost the same for both the towns 
In respect of the male population. Shillong 
has more males in the age group 0-14 This 
IS probably due to the sizeable number of 
school-going male students who come to the 
various schools in Shillong In the age group 
1S-3S, Gauhati has more males than Shillong 
because of the workers in the various induv 
tries In the remaining age groups, the male 
population of Gauhati is more or less like 
that of Shillong 

70 Much has already been said about the 
towns with a population of lOOXKX) and over 
We may now examine the composition of the 
urban population in general in relation to 
age. sex. education and activity. 

71. Sex ratio in urban areas — ^As regards 
sex ratio, it does not differ much from those 
obtained for diffwent towns separately Even 
if the population in age-group 04 is excluded, 
it does not give us a different picture which 
can be seen fnmi the ffgures bdow:— 

Sex ratio dialriet~¥riMe urban population aged -I- 


Oaalpaa . 

672 

Ukhkapor . m 

tDamag . 

513 

tawisir . . me 

Ndwsons . 

664 

aaroiab. . S97 

CwlMir 

796 

UStMd liadr A m 

IMM BM- 


MMtb OMhw 

Mats mm 

nui 


m 

lahaBni . I4S 


72. In the aanatler ttnirm. lha anabar dl 
cultivators, both mala and IwMlait li |ffia 
portionately more while the annhar of woilb 
ers in other services is less. 

73 In Class II. IV. V and VI tmm, 
female workers in manufacturing odor dMA 
household mdustr) are proportioottab taara. 
perhaps because of wrong entry in fm anib 
merautsn slips by the enumeralon. The prib 
ponion ol worken tn household faidualiy il 
less in bigger towns 

74 remale workers in trade and amr 
mercc tn Class 1 towns are more thu onlai 
mainly because of the Shilkmg Town QfOqp 
where 211 out of every ijOOO Benale workan 
are engaged in trade and commeroe 

75 The proportion of female oo nw ori to ri 
curies from 6fil in the Mi/o Hills district to 
%S in Nowgong district 

76 An examination of the faiduslrtal 
(lassification of worken and noiHaorken by 
educational levels in urban areas reveals the 
following educational misffts or anomalies. 
One agricultural degree holder is »n| *g fft fg 
manufacturing in the Caouipara district, one 
IS engaged in construction and another b an* 
gaged in trade and commerce in the Sboagar 
district 


77 Non-workers and workers tn tsrbm 
areas Among non-workers, dm an 32 
male engineen. 65 male and 2 female rtorhin 
(medicine). 3 male degree hotders in vellri> 
nary. I male degree holder in tecfaMtogy. II 
male and 9 female degree holders in tencMiff 
and 3 male and 5 female degree iq 

others This msy be aing>iy due to tbe IM 
that these technicai personnd have not Ml 
been able to obtain employment, or that tMff 
are private practitioners whom the 
tors thought to be non-worlm. 


fo. I ncro we noners or oagree « me* 

dicine engaged in trade and co mro enmidli* 
tributrd as foUows;'— f ' 

Kamrap .... I . 
Lakhimpur • . . iff 


Chdwr 

Darrang 


Unhed 


raimiaillffi 
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19 . Hmw also oiay be private practition- 
en «iiw have pharmades of their own and so 
eattmerators thought riMm to be mere traders. 

80. There are 14 holders of degree in 
engiiiening engaged in trade and commerce: 

Laldiimpur ... 10 

Cadiar 1 

Sibsagar .... 1 

United Khasi-Jaintia Hills 2 

81. These may be electrical engineers and 
others who have shops of their own. 

82. Among non-workers, the highest con- 
centration is in the age group 0-14 which con- 
stitutes 60.00 per cent, of the total non-work- 
ing urban peculation of the State. This is 
because full time students, infants and child- 
ren not attending school belong to this age 
group as is evident from the following 


figures: — 



Total non-working 


Dependents, 

population of 

Full time 

infants A children 

age-group 0—14 

atudents 

not attending 
school 

M F 

M F 

M F 


176,084 169,063 80,770 69,138 90,730 93,026 


8J. It is interesting to note that in Dar- 
rang district, as many as 2.S82 males are en- 
ga^ in household duties, the proportion of 
which is 192 per every 1.000 male non-work- 
ers (but 2.475 belong to age group 0-14 ob- 
viously due to wrong entry by the enumera- 
tors). 

84. The number of male beggars, etc., is 
hij^iest in Kamrup district with 786 persons 
or 14 out of every 1.000 male non-workers 
which is followed by ISbsagar with 13 and 
Lakhimpur with 11 persons out of every 1.000 
non-woitos. 

85. The number of female beggars, etc., is 
highest in the Cachar district with 975 or 24 
out of every 1.000 female non-workers of die 
district Tlwy ate more or less evenly distri- 
buted in all age groups. These may be mainly 
refogees from East Pakistan. 

84. The foUoimng fi^ms wil apeak for 
4ta iiricortiott df unemployed penoos per 


1X)00 non-wodeers in dilferent districts: — 
TaHe 3*23 


Panoiw employed 
Persons seeking before but now put 
employment for of employment and 
District tne first lime seeking work 

• , , • , 

M F M F 


Goolpora 

8 

N 

5 

N 

Kamrup 

14 

1 

6 

N 

Darrang 

10 

N 

5 

N 

Lakhimpur . 

23 

1 

4 

N 

Nowgong 

14 

N 

6 

N 

Sibsagar • 

13 

1 

17 

1 

Cachar 

15 

2 

8 

1 

Garo Hilis . 

9 

1 

8 

N 

United Khasi- 
Jaintia Hills 

9 

1 

8 

1 

United Mikir A 
North Cachar Hills 

15 

■' 

1 


Mueo HUls . 

7 

1 

7 

• 


means Negligible. 




87. There are 5.400 unemployed persoas 
which constitute 0.59 per cent of the total 
population and 0.94 per cent, of the total 
non-working population of the urban areas of 
the State. Out of the total unemployed. 
3.622 are seeking employment for me first 
time constituting 0.40 per cent of the total 
population and 0.63 per cent of the total 
non-working population; while 1.778 persons 
were employed before but are now out of 
empioymimt and seeking work constituting 
0.19 per cent of the total population and 0.31 
per cent, of the total non-workers. 

88. Hie nunfoer of unemfdoyed pmons 
decreases gradually with higher educational 
qua li fica t ions. Again, the number dedines 
rapidly from the age group 20-24 onwards in 
the case of persw seeking employment for 
the first tune while m the case at other cat»> 
gories. the numher increases graduaUy up to 
the age group 25-34 and dedines gradually 
thereafter. 

89. Them are 153 unemployed deg r e e 
holders out of wbidi 141 have universi^ or 
post-graduate d^rees other dian tgcroical 
degrees, 2 with degrees in eogmeering and 10 


h 



tos 


with degrees in medicine. The dittribnlion of 
these dqpee holdets in two categories of un- 


employed persons in 
siNwn below.— 


difanni age froufM ii 


ftnotu seeking empioymeni fee die first time 
ACC QROUK 
TABLE 3*24 



Tout 

15-19 

20- 

34 

U~J9 

30 

-34 

"T5" 

mrnm 

Educational levels 

M 

F 

M r 

M 

1 

M F 

M 

P 

M 

p 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

• 9 

10 

11 

12 

II 

Univenlty degree or post graduate degree 
other Chao technical degree 







3 




94 

14 

1 1 

47 

$ 

H 4 

1 

5 


Degree in Medicine . 

9 

— 

— — 

2 

— 

4 

• 

— 

1 

— 

Persons employed before but now out of employment und \eeking 

Hark 






AOI 

GROUPS 










TABLE 3-25 








Total 

15 

-19 

20 24 

25 

U 

35 44 

45 

59 



Educational levels 










M 1 

M 

1 

M 1 

M 

f 

M 1 

M 

F 

M 

F 

1 2 3 

4 

5 

6 7 

K 

9 

10 11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

University degree or post* 











graduate degree other than 
technical ... 30 3 



1 

15 2 

K 


1 

3 


1 


Degree in Engineering . . 2 — 

- 

- 

1 

1 




- 

— 


Degree in Medicine 1 — 

— 


1 

- 



- 

— 


— 

Distribution of unemployed degree holders in 

Uijferent di^truisol Assam 






TABLE 3-26 









University dcgiLC or 
post graduate degree 








District 

other than icchnical 

Degree in Mcdicifie 

Degree in 1 

Boginsai 

rint 



degree 










M 

r 

M 

h 

M 

F 


Goalpara 


3 

2 



- 





Kamrup ... 


35 

2 


3 




- 


Darrang 


6 







— 


Lakhunpur 


10 



4 



- 



Nowgong 


6 

1 





— 

— 


SAmcw 


5 

— 


- 

• 


— 

— 


dTyrfsmr ....... 


20 

4 


1 

* 


— 

— 


Caro Hills 


— 

— 





— 



Uniled tChaU Jaintia Hilto 


34 

S 


* 



2 

a- 


UnlMdMilEirnNortbCacbarllilb . 


— 

— 


- 

— 


— 

— 

/ 

MnoHils 

mmmmn 

3 

— 

ii_ 






f 


90. As stated earlier die concentration of 
woAufis^is hi|^ in age groups 15-34 and 35- 
59 ftreiipective of literaqr and sex. There are 
1^3 lecimical degree Miders in Divinan 0 
(profesijkifsd. trchniral and related woriters) 
whacfa is 95.42 per cant of fhe total tedmical 


graduates workiiu under 
tional divisiaos. There are 3 Isigale 
neers. 55 female doetorL 68 female dtgme 
boMen in teachtqg and 1 fenade davas 
er in ' Others ’ in dm tiaig and aD j^thaa 
worfciaf in oocnpalioiiil Ofv|deB 
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91. Out of the 38,074 litetate clerical and 
related workers, 36,421 are males and 1,653 
are females. The proportion in terms of 1,000 
female workers of female matriculates in oc> 
cupational Division 2 is 522 while that of 
graduates is 153. There are 4 technical degree 
holders. 3 of them in teaching and one in 
* Others ’ working as clerical and related 
workers. 

92. Among literate workers in different 
occupational Divisions, the number is highest 
in Division 3, sales workers. Of the total 
53,791 workers in this Division, 52,315 are 
males and 1,476 females. The concentration 
of workers is as usual in age groups 15-34 and 
35-59 with educational level up to Matricu- 
lation or Higher Secondary. 

93. There are no literate female workers 
in Division 5 (miners, quarrymen and related 
workers). The total number of male literates 
is only 125 out of which 2 are non-technical 
graduates and one an engineer, while the rest 
are of matriculation level and below with the 
highest concentration in literate without educa- 
tional level. The proportion of workers with- 
out educational level is 288 per 1,000 workers 
in Division 5. 

94. There are only 147 female workers in 
transport and communication occupations 
which is the lowest among all other divisions. 

95. Distribution of these workers in diff- 
erent districts of the State is as follows: 

Qoalpara 11 



Darrang 

• 

• • • 

3 



Aasameae 

Bengali 

Bodo/Boro 

Oaro 

Hindi 

T 

571 

174 

24 

25 

43 

R 

591 

157 

25 

27 

36 

U 

334 

379 

3 

6 

130 


Nowgong .... 2 

* Cachar .... 40 

United Khasi-Jaintia Hills 35 
Kamrup ... 17 

Lakhimpur . . 13 

Sibsagar . 20 

Caro Hills .... 1 

United Mikir & North 
Cachar Hills ... 1 

Mizo Hills .... 4 


96. In Divisions 7-8 (craftsmen, produc- 
tion process workers and labourers not else- 
where classified) the concentration of workers 
is highest in age group 15-34 with educational 
level up to Matriculation or Higher Secondary. 

97. There are 6,373 literate workers not 
classifiable by occupation of whom 6,168 are 
males and 205 females. It is interesting to 
note that as many as 11 degree holders in 
engineering. 5 in medicine, 1 in veterinary and 
6 in ‘ Others ' could not be classified accord* 
ing to their occupation due to incomplete 
return in the enumeration slips. 

98. Languages — The numerically predo- 
minant .lan^age of Assam is Assame.se and 
the proportion of persons with Assamese as 
mother tongues is 571 per 1,000 population of 
the State. As many as 192 languages have 
been recorded as mother tongues in Assam. 
TTie table below gives the proportion of per- 
sons with different languages as mother 
tongues which are numerically predominant 
in the State separately for total, rural and 
urban. 


ICbaai 

Mikir 

Luahai/Mizo 

Nepali 

Oriya 

24 

13 

18 

18 

12 

23 

14 

18 

16 

13 

42 

N 

16 

38 

2 


‘N'^meuu NesUgible 

99. In respect of the distribution of lang- 
uages in the different districts, it may be men- 
tioned that Bengali is found in almost ev«y 
district except the Mizo Hills in considerable 
numbers, and out of 692,012 persons return- 
ed as speaking a language subsidiaiy to 
mother tongue, as many as 554,267 persons 
have recorded Assamese as subsidiaiy hmg* 
uage. We may now study the distributkin of 
the numerically major languages in urban 
areas of dilerent districts of Assam. FortUs 
sta^. the lansnaieB with less than one ffioii- 
sand ^Makers have been exchided. 


TaWe 3*27 


Name of languages 
Assam State: — 

No. of qieakers 

1. Assamese 

304,649 

2. Bengali 

345,935 

3. Bihari 

2,457 

4. Bodo/Boro 

2,991 

S. English 

1J003 

6. Caro 

54170 

7. Gurmukhi 

1,278 

8. Hadi 

118376 

9. Khasi 

38357 

• 10. Lushai/Miao 

14J63 
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Table 3.n—ctMd 


Name of languages 

No. of speaken 

Aaiam State— conid. 


11. hMayalam 

1.4S8 

12 Manipuri/Meithei 

4.236 

13 Marwari 

5.091 

14. Naga — ^Unspecified 

1.748 

IS Nepali 

34.959 

16. Oriya 

2.219 

17 Punjabi 

6.465 

18 Pnar'Synteng 

S.lll 

19. TamU 

1.439 

20 Telugu 

4.128 

21 Urdu 

4.054 

Goalpara : — 

34.697 

Assamese 

Bengali 

43.314 

Hindi 

19.644 

Kamrup : — 

113.516 

Assamese 

Bengali 

58.733 

Hindi 

30.565 

Nepali 

4.956 

Punjabi 

1.592 

Telugu 

Darrang : — 

1.188 

19.158 

Assamese 

Bengali 

20.390 

Hindi 

7.902 

Lakhimpur: — 

45.370 

Assamese 

Bengali 

56.066 

Hindi 

30.012 

Marwari 

1.902 

Nepali 

7348 

Punjabi 

1.497 

Telugu 

1393 

Urdu 

1308 

Nowgong: — 

33.178 

Asamnese 

Bengali 

HinS^ 

36.177 

9.179 

Sibsajg^-^ 

48384 

Ben|^ 

WtSl 

fiepeli 

14j014 

9.161 

1393 

Cadiar:— 


BengaB 

IfiDdi 

wrj^ 

4jm 

Madpori/Meitkei 



Tabu 


Name of binguages 

No. of qd*k8n 

Garo Hiilt : — 

Bengali 

2JI»1 

Garo 

4,128 

Hindi 

1.107 

United Khasi-lainli 1 Hills* 

Assamese 

8.5S6 

Bengali 

2S378 

Hindi 

S38J 

Khasi 

37.354 

1 ushai Mi/n 

1327 

Nepali 

15.970 

Punjabi 

2339 

Pnar Synleng 

.1.111 

Urdu 

I.II4 

Mi/o Hills 

l.ushai/Mi/o 

12.407 

Out of total urban population 14397. 

United Mikir A North ( ttt.liar Hills* - • 

Assamese 

234 

Bengali 

1.434 

Hindi 

333 

Kachan 

216 

Nepali 

379 

Shillong lown Group 

Assamese 

8.466 

Bengali 

25.530 

Hindi 

5.492 

Khasi 

37350 

I ushai Miro 

978 

Nepali 

15.761 

Punjabi 

2316 

Urdu 

1.114 

Gauhati — 

Assamese 

44,918 

Bengali 

27.732 

Hindi 

17317 

Nepali 

2.963 

100 Changes in ckusificatkm of Temu 

1901-61— l\m chapter on Ufbnn Bopditioii 


may end with the foUowhig rtwipriihiwiig 
table showing the changes in the chwHI c iBt lpB 
of cities, town groufM and toima fhnn IlDl 
to 1961 together with the popdatton wMUa 
bnuAcets againat the Bang and da* «f atdi 
town. The table qwaln for Itaelf and Omib it 
nothing to coament aboBt k. It wgr« kdip' 
ever, be ooted that ae fer ae tka daar tame 
(declarad ae town for fl» im daw te Ab Ifil 

■ MbB CDDB^BB^^Ik i^K 
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dianges in classification from 1901 to 1961 towns have also been pven tot the sake of 
Aoes not arise. However, the names of new completeness. 

Changes tn classlficMons of Cities, Town-groups and Towns 1901-61 

(Claul 100,000 and over. Clan II 30,000-99,999, Clan III 20,000-49,999, 

Clan IV 10,000-19,999, ClanV 3,000—9,999, Clan VI under 3,000) 

TABLE 3.28 


Cltiei, Towfi-Oroupi and Towni 
indevcending order of Population 


Clatt of town and population at the Ceneu* of 


ShillongTown Group 
OauhatiCIty 
Shillong . 

Dibrugarh . 

Sllchar 

NoWgOM . 
DlgbolTown Group 
Pandu 
KarimganJ . 

TlaiuSla . 

Dhubri 
Jorhat 
Taapur 
Lumdlng . 

Barpeta 

Digbol Town 
Digbol Oil Town 
SibMgar 
Oolaghat . 

Aljal 

Hailakandl 
Ooalpara . 

Holal 

Sualkuohl . 

Shillong Camonmeni 


Nongthymmal 
Bllaalpara 
Oauripur . 
Barpata Road 
Kokrajhar . 

Nalbari 

Mankaehar 

Marlani 

Tun 

Naharkatlya 

Bongalaaon 
Manialdal . 
MaAl 
Doom Dooma 
Dargaon . 

Sapatgram . 
North Oanhatl . 
Khampatla 
North Lakhimpur 
Dhlng 

DhaUaiull . 
lowal 
Badarpnr . 
Amingaon . 
Sarlhabarl . 

Abhtyaporl 


Kanakbyn 



1 (102.398) 

11 

(58.312) 

111 

(M.192! ni 

(26.536) 

IV 

(17.203) IV 

(13.639) 

V 

1 (100.707) 

III 

(43.615) 

111 

III 

(21,797) 

IV 

(16.480) IV 

(12.481) 

IV 

11 

(72.438) 

II 

(53,736) 

111 

(30.7J4{ III 

(21,300) 

IV 

(17.203) IV 

(13,639) 

V 

11 

(38.480) 

111 

(37.941) 

111 

(23.19l{ IV 

(18.714) 

IV 

(16.007) IV 

(14.563) 

IV 

III 

K41.062) 

111 

(34,039) 

IV 

(I6.60r IV 

(13.069) 

IV 

(10,204) V 

(8.785) 

V 

III 


111 

(28.257) 

IV 

(12.972) IV 

(10.413) 

V 

(6.885) V 

(5.433) 

VI 

111 

(33.028) 








. . 


111 

(31,173) 










HI 

(28.683) 

IV 

(19.09‘8’) 

V 

(7.813) V 

(5.69V> 

VI 

(4.552) V 

(6.512) 


111 

h8.468) 

IV 

(12.245) 

V 

(8.338) V 

(5.160) 

VI 

(3.080) 



111 

(28.335) 

III 

(2f787) 

IV 

(12,699) V 

(9.415) 

V 

(6,707) V 

(5.808) 

VI 

III 

(24.933) 

IV 

(16.164) 

IV 

(11.664) V 

(8,334) 

V 

(6.626) V 

(5,231) 

VI 

111 

(24.159) 

IV 


IV 

(11,879) IV 

(10.268) 

V 

(7,341) V 

(5.355) 

V 

111 

(23.186) 

IV 

(15,278) 

VI 

(3,864) VI 

(3.098) 

VI 

(2.6541 



111 

(22.207) 

III 

(21.137) 

IV 

(18.466) IV 

(13.777) 

IV 

(11,730) IV 

(10.739) 

V 

IV 

(18.233) 


, . 








IV 

IV 

(16.793) 

(13,106) 

IV 

(10,622) 

V 

(7.559) V 

(6.669) 

V 

(5,129) V 

(5,764> 


IV 

(14,699) 

V 

(8.281) 

V 

(5,470) VI 

(4,688) 

VI 

(1.655) VI 

(2.236) 

V 

IV 

(14.257) 

V 

(6.950) 



• • 




VI 

IV 

(14.132) 

V 

(8.219) 

VI 

(3,084) VI 

(2.002) 

VI 

(2.228) VI 

(1.462) 


IV 

(13,692) 

IV 

(10.192) 

V 

h.793) V 

(6.415) 

V 

(6,212) V 

(5.964) 

V 

IV 

(12.837) 


. . 








IV 

(12,087) 




, . 






IV 

(11.348) 

VI 

(4.756) 

V 

(7.458) V 

(5.236) 





TV 

(10.084) 










IV 

(10,025) 








, , 


V 

(9.791) 

V 

(7.630) 

V 

(5, 783) V 

(5,592) 

VI 

(4,311) 

, , 


V 

(9.648) 


. , 


, , 




, , 


V 

(9,489) 


•• 


*• 

.. 


• • 

.. 


V 

(9.285) 

VI 

(4.422) 

VI 

(3,578) 






V 

(9.255) 





. . 



.. 



(IliMi) 

,( 9 . 621 ) 

(11.227) 

(9.236) 


(3,571) VI 
(3,696) VI 


(2.693) VI 
(2,177) VI 


(1.696) VI 
(1,900) VI 


(3.694) VI (2,790) VI 


(4,136) VI (3,43^ VI 


(1.632) VI 




CHAPTER IV 
THE RURAL POPULATION 


PART A 

Preliminary Remarks 

I. Utility of Rural and Urban Statistics^ 
The Census statistics are generally supplied in 
terms of Total. Rural and Urban and some* 
times only in terms of Rural and Urban. The 
common man gemeraUy wants to know only 
the total population and sumetiffles when only 
rural and urban populations have been given 
in the statistics, he is rather impatient because 
he has to do the totalling before he can get 
the total population. But Census statistics of 
the rural and urban population have a variety 
of uses. This is all the more so now>a-days 
because in an age of planning, urbanisation is 
a very important social study. Rural and 
urban statistics are of considerable help in 
stud:^g the economic conditions, social and 
political changes and demographic trends as 
indicated by die rates of population growth, 
age structure, size and composition of the 
economically active population and the like 
Their utility in comparing the conditions and 
characteristics of urban and rural people in 
the matter of births, deaths, sex composition, 
sanitation, standard of living and for econo- 
mic planning and development of social wd* 
fare work can hardly be overstressed. In dis- 
cussing the contrast between the rural and 
urban life and the neoessiQr of separate classi- 
fication. Dr. S. Chandrasdchar ranariu * Rural 
life and Urban life present sharp contrast all 
over the world and the contrast is pffhaps 
sharpest in India. A rural population is pre- 
dominantly agricultural in its occupation, has 
a low density per square mile and enjoys a 
high social ^ cultural stalrility arising out 
of cultural and edmic contmuity and homoge- 
neity. An the tra^tkmal modes of culture 
are strongly p reserved in a rural society, pro- 
uMing conservatism wliidi oflSers the most 
rasisiiince to reform and hmovatton. For 

populdfeB on foe basis of lesidcnrtil dforao- 
IsrialiGS becomes neo se ssiy in any demogn* 
phfcnMtysiK** 


1 ••Defoifrions-The definitions of *!•> 
rar and ‘urban* areas pcosent a real dM>< 
culty as is pointed out in the United Nafoms 
Year B(x>k One of the most difikult ptob> 
lems in presenting intemahonally cootyanUe 
demographic data h that involt^ in obtain* 
ing urban and rural clavsification of foe popu- 
lation The dcMgnation of areas as urban 
and rural is so closely bound tty with bialo- 
rical. political, cultural and admbiistniivc 
conditions that the process of developing wfo 
form definitions and procedures mcgies very 
slowl) A convenient way of pres eot iB g 
rural and urban statistics for esmpiu i aon pw^ 
poses IS. therefore, to show the distribtrtioo of 
population in clusters or agglomcraUons, 
clas.sified by the si/e of the aggioineralioos. 

3 It IS common to classify the population 
of a country into urban and rural for pity 
poses of discussion in census reports, foe 
underiying idea being to separate the people 
living in villages who lead e more Indivi- 
dualistic life based on agnculiure from fooae 
living in towns leading a more oorpomie 
life depending on non^ignculture (/.#.. iodhis- 
try, trade, commerce, aervtoet. profeasioni and 
miscellaneous sources). All over foe world, 
tosvns as a rule enjoy far greater civic anwii- 
ties. e.g., water, light. trans|»ort. roads, aports. 
recreation and clubs, educational and medical 
facilities than ever fall ever to foe M of foe 
villages 


4. NaturaOy in e losvn there %ill be 
persons to provide these urban amenitiM. 
in the proora, secure a oomforteble T 
for themselves. Hence we geoertfty notice In 
towns e higher proportion « noiMiricidhnnI 
dawes than the agricuharal. 
wbidi difierenfiates an urban ana bum 
rural is the functioning of some form of 
admiffistration. e.g.. e 
town oommitiee. oolifiid arm 
eanioament, or foe eshfonoB hi 
uig ooipofiie tn i ipim cwi or iMiMnjfg 
raOwity or enofoer Inf 
MMl at Tataangm. V 


' * - 
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ncm-agricultural classes and the enjoyment of 
reasonaUe civic amenities as detailed above 
ate accepted as necessary criteria for distin* 
guishing urban areas from the rural, one can 
easily eliminate what are merely outgrown 
villages, having nothing to show except mere 
numbers for their classification as towns. 

5. In the 1961 Census, the definition of 
towns has been much more elaborate and spe- 
cific that It can be said that it is now much 
more easy to differentiate urban areas from 
rural areas. The Registrar General has given 
definite ingredients of the term * urban ' cha- 
racteristics that it is no longer difficult to 
know what is urban and what is rural. In 
common parlance, the easiest definition is to 
say that Uie rural population is a population 
that is not urban. 

6. In Assam, the definition of a village 
has two distinct concepts — qne for the plains 
and one for the hills. In the plains of Assam 
where there has been a cadastral survey, a 
cadastral village was treated as a village for 
the purpose of the Census. Fortunately, all 
the zamindaris of Goalpara district and Ka- 
rimganj subdivision have been nationalised 
soon after the 1951 Census and settlement 
operations have been taken since that time so 
that by the time that the 1961 Census was 
^en, all the villages in the plains of Assam 
including the Goalpara district and the Ka* 
rimganj subdivision have been cadastrally 
survey^. In some pockets in the plains 
which are known as immature areas in reve- 
nue parlance where no cadastral survey has 
been taken, a village is taken to be a ‘ gaon * 
or ‘ gram ’ together with its adjacent * tolas 

* paras etc., provided that none of diese in- 
dependent collections of houses are so large 
or so distant from the central village as to 
form in themsdves tnie villages with distinct 
names. In Uk {dains of Asumi where there 
are tea estates, eadi separate tea ffitden with 
its housing colonies of managere and i^uita- 
don woricers is taken to be a village. In die 
forest reserves ndiere the Forest Dqimrtment 
has settled some peofde in suitable areas whh- 
itt the reserves, each such vfflage is also taken 
to be a village and is tedudcally known as a 
raceMviHags. In the hill dhtokts. the ngSKrid 
deftiiden of a vinage Is that it ian ooHeetton 
of houses bearing a seporale name and sitna- 

*«V«nO— l uaw mi. 


ted within certain boundaries traditionally 
recognised the villagers. 

7. Villages in ancient India * — Let us have 
a picture, however si^ietficial, of die rilii^ 
in ancient India, which is particularly rele- 
vant in view of the fact that the villages of 
old differed fundamentally from those of the 
present day. The villages of old were not 
merely economic or administrative units ; they 
were centres of corporate life and culture. 
They had their festivals and festivities, folk 
songs and folk dances, sports and meals, 
which gave life to the people and sustained 
their enthusiasm. The amazing stability of 
the ancient village has been commented upon 
b)r one foreign observer after another. A com- 
mittee of the East India Company wrote as 
early as 1812, “Under the simple forms of 
municipal government, the inhabitants of the 
country have lived from times immemorial ... 
the inhabitants give themselves no trotlblc 
about the breaking up and division of king- 
doms While the village remains entire they 
care not to what power it is transferred or to 
what sovereign it devolves. Its internal auto- 
nomy remains unchanged ”. Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan and Sir Charles Metcalfe give similar 
opinions in their own felicitous language. 
The former writes : ‘ One foreign conqueror 
after another has swept over India, but the 
village municipalities have stuck to the soil 
like their own kusha grass * ; the latter 
observes: “I^astv after dynasty tumbles 
down, revolution succeeds revolution. Hindu. 
Pathan, Mughal. Maratha. Sikh. English all 
are masters in turn, but the village communi- 
ties remain die same. In times of trouble thi^ 
arm and fortify themsdves. A hostile army 
passes through die country, the village com- 
munity coliM their cattle srithin their walls 
and let die army pass unpiovtdced ”. Els» 
where he says “The village oommunities are 
Utde repubucB having neariy everytUng diey 
want within dieasdves ; and ataost tndqien- 
dent of forrign rriations. fliey seem to iM 
nhere nothme else lasts. TUs union of vff- 
lage oommuiuties. has contr Bni ted more than 
aqr odier cnaw to dw pnaervation of the 
peogle of India dnough sM ws tMa m and 
chMiBB whkh they have auiM and it is hi 
a hidh degree conducive to dadr i m yiwi — 
•ad to the chlnyBeent of a gnat pmHam of 
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freedom md mdepeodeoee.** TImn. tihem b 
• imiveml conaeiirai of opiokm oa the 
unique positkm wdiich villaim in enckm 
India occupied in Hib icfaeme of life. It it 
difficult in modern times to viaoalim the •!» 
nous position which our vdltses of old hdd 
They were self-fovenung and seff-suffimeni 
units 


8 Sleeman ^ves another tnbutes to this 
ancient institution in the foUowing words. 
“ There a pertops no part in the world where 
the communities of a^ich the society is corn* 
posed have been left so much to self-govern- 
ment as in India The village communities 
were everywhere left almou entirely to self- 
government and the vmues of truth and 
honesty were indispensable to enaUe them to 
govern themselves" There is no space here 
to discuss other interesting features of anaent 
villages. VIZ village temple with its fairs, festi- 
vals and melas; its joint family and caste 
systems and its homage to the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata which moulded social and in- 
dividual life to an extent unimaginable tixiay 


9 Vtllages Fo-day — ^Villages of the twen- 
tieth century are no longer what they were in 
ancient India The wind of change has swept 
all over India more especully after Indqien- 
dence that its villages are no longer the cen- 
tres of political, economic and social activities, 
but they have become more of administrative 
umts or small cogs in the wheels of a Ing 
madiine. This is as it should be. In the 


twentieth century, roads, railways and even 
airfidds have penetrated into the depths of the 
villages and modern madiines have moved 
where the buUodt-cart once rmgned supreme, 
nqrskal and political dianges have of necea- 
city brought social changes in their wake. 
Oin is no longer a static society, but a 
dynaauc society. Some villages in India may 
have d^ en e mt ed into shims when poverty is 
the central fset of rural life, but in Assam inl- 
higm have by and large retained the best that 
ttiey had in undent tradition wUe at dm saam 
thM tfaey.aae also caadht m the madsirnm of 
(hgngei. ^iWatm of Aamm am vmy boNii- 
fid. and in manor caam. copdite in vHya 



faMoalaam. Amamam vflhifm an dffi idaida 
of bamboo, betabui mona and hMdaa lanm 
steads in a am of pnddy Mdi. Mdaaaali 
such bamict. bo urn s are scanamd hi kkHif 1% 
homesteads each of which houses a laaady. tt 
the hills of Assam, some villagm mw ha wmi 
cloeely knitted together on top of ilia Id^ ai 
in the Naga areas, became such a dtuadoa la 
dictated bs the needs of aecnmy. Elsewhara 
like the Khasi Hilh, villages may ha a c at frad 
because each house lies ui the nudA of a trig 
garden where cuhivatiun u done Iqr the fuiUy 


10 In 1961. It has been possible to acliign 
a measure of umftirmit> in the daftidtioo of a 
town throughout India But it has not been 
possiMe to have any uniform daflnldan of a 
village Such a difflcvlty liav been akpeneaoed 
ever since 1872 when the hrit Cemus waa 
taken As poiutcd out above, even inilda 
Assam Itself, it is not possible to find a uni- 
form defimiion of a village becauae of tte 
peculiar conditions in the hills and piaini and 
also because of the peculiar settlemmt pattern 
of lea gardens under various grants aM con- 
cessions issued by the Cusernment of Assam 
ever sinc'C the tea industry began about a 
hundred years ago In Kerala, the vUlafS 
agglomeration typical of most paM of the 
country is scarcely to be found, while in near- 
by Madras, the census village b apt to com- 
prise of half a dozen or even mom dlattnct 
agglomerations In West Bengal, a revemw 
village known as mauza is taken to be a vitt- 
age. but ID Assam a mauza is a coOection of 
many revenue villages under one maoaadw or 
contractor whose duty is to collect rsvamm 
from the villagers for which be is paid a eom- 
mission by the Ckwernment of Assagi. Condb 
lions in various parts of India or even wttUn 
different parts of one Stale am so dfitamd 
from each other that no meaninfAd oompa i f 
son of village data can be m a de for ill pwta 
of the country. 


1 1 Settlement Fattenu--Ui the fdafam of 
V ff—m all euhivabk arcaa have bean catiw- 
rally survqwd and se tt leme n tg ham been 
ihwn to the lyoii dtbar on an anmnd 0m 
«a» or on a periodic oattabaaia. Antumial 
■tta te not tmaafsTObb and 0m the lync or 
ftbMi the fight of sffi l lmih in tor am ym 
wts in dwoiy. but in pw glm toa <il^ ain 
nWvme the mma araa toom yarn It jw 
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wittiout ditturbance and the ouiy condition is 
that the patta or title deed should be renewed 
from year to year. A periodic patta ^es the 
cultivator the right of transfer as well as all 
othw rights of an owner of land, but tte deed 
is given for a period of 15 to 30 years renew* 
able at the end of each period, but the rate of 
revenue may change whenever thne is a Re- 
settlement Operation. Housing settlements are 
generally given for higher lands which are 
above flood level and which generally cannot 
be used for wet paddy cultivation. Such lands 
are used for housing pu^oses as well as for 
growing betelnuts, plantain trees and bamboos 
for use by the cultivators themselves. Settle- 
nient of lands for tea estates stands on a 
different footing. Large areas of land suitable 
for the growth of tea, especially in Upper 
Assam, were given settlement by the British to 
certain companies or individuals on various 
terms ot grants for practically nominal fees. 
Tea is generally ^wn only in certain parts 
of such grants while many parts of each grant 
are dther kept under trees or thatching grass 
or otherwise used as housing settlements, while 
lowlying areas in such grants are used for culti- 
vation of paddy by the employees of tea estates. 
In the hill areas of Assam, conditions are vastly 
different from those of die plains. Lands in 
the hills belong either to a clan or a village 
or a chief or certain individuals. Land-owning 
individuals may give settlement of land to 
other private individuals by giving a lease of 
patta either in perpetuity or for a specified 
number of years after which the patta may be 
renewed. In some places where land bdongs 
to the community, any citizen of a village can 
cultivate in certain areas within the villan 
boundaries either on a semi-permanent baw, 
or on a temporary basis where the shiftily 
method of cultivation is practised. Land is 
plenty in the hills and the population is scarce 
and so there is no diflSculty for the villagers 
to have land for cultivation in the rural areas. 
In BuitaUe areas in die hills, especially in the 
tablelands and river valleys, wet paddy culd- 
vatton by the terraced method is practised by 
certain bill tribes sudi as the Khans, the 
Kadhaiis, the Oaros etc. Such paddy fields 
ate owned by indlvidnals on a permanent ba^ 
No survey, oadastraliy or odierwiBe. has been 
tfelm in of cwtfvnWte or othflf of 
lend in the bin aieas and so s e ttl em en t by 


Government or the District Council has not 
taken place except in certain podcets like the 
Bdcajan or Sarupathar area in the hfildr Ifills 
or some tdaces in Jaintia Hills and the North 
Cahar Hills. Fis. 3 and 4 are sketdi maps 
suggestive of the way the settlement patterns 
have been draw in the plains and mils of 
Assam. 

12. From dw above, it may be seen that 
the administrative or revenue definition of a 
village varies from State to State, or within the 
State itself as in the case of Assam, Hyderabad 
and Andhra Pradesh, and this variety malms 
the comparison of the number of villages State 
by State or even the average population of vill- 
ages State by State rather artificial. In Assam, 
some villages have a population of over 5.000 
in the plains, whereas in the hills there are 
some villages which have only a few souls. 
Such small villages are specially found in the 
Garo Hills due to their prculiar social customs 
as well as the shifting method of cultivatiion. 
In Kerala, on the other hand, villages are ve~y 
big and scattered and the average numbo- of 
person per inhabited village is as high as 9,122. 

13. Inhabited and uninhabited Villages — 
I give below Table 4.1 showing the States of 
India, the number of inhabited and uninhabit- 
ed villages and the average number of persons 
per inhabited village. 

Number of Villages {inhabited and uninhabited) and 
the average number of persons per inhabited 
village In each State of India 1961. 

TaUe 4*1 


Number of Villagei Auense 

, *— — \ number of 

State Uninha* Inhabited penonsper 

bited inhabited 

villase 

1 2 3 4 


1 Andhia Viadeth 

2 ASSAM . 

3 Bihar 

4 OuJarat . 

5 Jammu and Kashmir 

6 KcfAlft 

7 Madl^ Piideth 

8 MadiU . 

9 Mahaiuhtti . 

10 Myeon • 

11 OriMi . 

12 Poniab . 

13 Ri^aitlm 
umarVmdmk 
l5Wm~ 


1,913 

1,S65 

10,428 

433 

167 

2 

6,429 

615 

isn 

5,659 

1.405 
i>8S 

12.720 

3.406 


27.084 

25,702 

67,665 

18,584 

6,559 

1,573 

70,414 

14124 

4CAd6 

32,241 

112,1124 

MASS 


1,097 

426 

629 

S24 

432 

9,122 

394 

1,749 

7*2 

699 

334 

769 

333 

S71 


14. Fran die above laUe it 
tint Kenia b^miy 2 
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^ *1® «•». • «»it taw PMfta ta !«• 

Madhya Pradesh have over SjOOO and in it otherwise it caanoi tecaHM a iliiii. In 
B iha r Uttar ftadesh have over lOjOOO the hill areas ^ Aim^ mne vfliiipi nMeh 

soA anmhaWted villages. were iohatnied during OM Obmui wm iMMl 

jS. Madhya Pradesh is the biggest State in uninhabited in the next Census *»—Tt** neuali 

India in terms oC area, but it has only 70,414 have shifted to another site or new vttsnn 

inhabited villages while Uttar Pradesh has because of the shifting method of cnttwHlOft 

1 12.624 sudi inhabited villages. Assam has or for reasons of security. In the iMne m 

25.702 inhabited villages in 1961 whereas Assam, almost alt areas nave been caduInBiy 

Kerala has only 1.573 inhabited villages. surveyed and each surveyed ana has buen 
These figures do fail to show that the size allocated a number of villages diown in tfassi 

and concept of villages is vastly different in and so each cada.Mral village has a nano or 

different of India. If a State has a Mg number irrespective of whetho' it bii p ff iffi fr 0t 

number of inhabited villages, such villages are not. Some of the socalted cadastndly Sttr> 

generally small in size whereas a State which veyed area maj be marshy areas where |MMVls 

has fewer number of villages, such villages cannot live, or grazing reserves or other areas 

must of necessity be rather biggish as in the where prxiple were not allowed to live. Soeh 

case of Kerala. Uttar Pradesh which has the villages which arc ndl inhatHled have been 

largest peculation in India has villages whose termed us uninhabited vULiges It follows as 

sizes are much smaller than in many other a natural otYTollary that where a reserve has 

major States of India like West Bengal. Punjab. been tiirown open for settlement or where • 

Mysore, etc. In terms of average population mars?.y area has been reclaimed, people can 

per inhabited village. Assam has 426 persons live in uninhabited villages and so an mkh 

and only Madhya Pradesh and Orissa have less habited village in one Census oim becoiBe an 

people than that. Madhya Pradesh is a hilly inhabited village in the next Census. The 

State in Central India and has the largest Cemus has to adopt the legal village bren oss 

concentration of Scheduled Tribes in India and it satisfies the needs of revenue end admtah* 

so the average size of each village is small in- trative authorities ; because it conforms to dm 

asmuch as the average number of persons per jurisdiction of village authority and because B 

inhabited village is only 394. The villages in ensures that no area is duplkaled or missed, 

the plains of Assam have an average popula- This probably explains tta extraordinarta 

tion which compare favourably with any other complete coverage of the Indian Census and 

village in India, being over 500 persons per the very low percentage of population left out 

village, but the villages in the hiU areas of of count. 

Assam, some of which ere very small, reduce 

the average number of persons per village. 17. I give below a itaieroent sbowiM dm 

16. It appears that it b neoemary to deffne number of inhabited viltages frooi 1901 lo 

an "uniidiabited village” because, to the aver- 1961 : 


Numbtr af vlllaiH (lahaUlsd tad Ual a h a Mwij h the Stole I9tl<6l 

TABLE 4.2 

1961 I9SI 
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18. Tfae piqMuration of the above table has 
presented great difficulty because we have to 
slate the number of villages withiu the present 
boundaries of Assam Proper from 1961 down 
to 1901. Actually only the number of in* 
haffited villages of 1961 and 1951 can be com- 
pared for the whole of Assam as well as for 
each district of Assam in toto. Between 1941 
and 1951 some parts of the old Karimganj 
subdivision went to Cachar, and the United 
Mikir and Noith Cachar Hills was established 
alter the 1951 census by carving out portions 
of the Sibsagar, Nowgong, United Khasi- 
Jaintia Hills and Cachar districts. How many 
villages had actually been included in die 
truncated portion of the Karimganj subdivision 
cannot be exactly found out bemuse the figures 
for the truncated Karimganj police station 
could not be found out althou^ the villages of 
Badarpur, Ratabari and PaUiarkandi police 
stations could be ascertained. Similarly, in the 
case of United Mikir and North Cachar Hills 
district, only the villages of North Cachar Hills 
subdivision could be exactly ascertained, 
whereas the exact number of inhabited villages 
from the portions taken out from the Sibsagar. 
Nowgong and United Khasi-Jaintia Hills dis- 
tricts cannot be exactly ascertained. So the 
comparability of figures of the Cachar. 
Nowgong, Sibsagar, United Khasi-Jaintia Hills 
and United Mikir and North Cachar Hills dis- 
tricts from 1941 downwards cannot be exactly 
establuhed. Footnotes have been given just 
below this table to explain the extent of com- 
parability as far as these five districts are con- 
cerned. 

19. The figures for the Goalpara, Kamrup, 
Darrang, Lakhimpur. Garo Hills and Mizo 
Hills districts are comparable from 1961 to 
1901. 

20. Defmition of village — ^The definition 
of villages in Assam has to be taken with great 
caution because a cadastral village does not 
necessarily mean a village in the ordinary sense 
of the word. A cadastral village may cut 
through a village or it may mean a ctdl^on 
of two or thm hamlets locally known by 
different village names. In the l^s. a vflhge 
is re^ mme well-defined than in the plains, 
but it lades d^nite boundaries because no 
survey was undertaken. The villages of the 
Naga, Kuki. etc. areas are more or less sitaated 
in oompad areas vnth defiiffie geographieal 
entiliM audh as tivukis « Uttodcs. elfr wiliiin 


which the peofrie of a particular village can 
undertake their mdtivation. The peo^ in 
these remote areas have to settle togeffier in 
compact areas for the sake of securi^. But in 
the highland portions of the United Khasi- 
Jaintia Hills, a village may be very scattered in 
area because the places are comp^tively safe 
and each house may be found in a separate 
hillock in the midst of the fend where the 
households do their cultivation. 

21. In the plains portion of Assam, the 
Goalpara district and the Karimganj subdivi- 
sion of the Cachar district used to be under 
the Permanent Settlement System. The old 
zamindars used to have their own collection 
units and their own list of villages which used 
to be recognised in all the previous Censuses 
up to 1951. Between 1951 and 1961, these 
two areas were cadastrally surveyed and the 
fend revenue authorities have given their own 
list of villages. When 1 personally visited the 
Goalpara district in 1960, 1 found that the new 
list of villages materially differs from the ^ 
list of villages. In some cases, the new cada- 
stral villages are more than the old chowkidari 
villages, but in many other cases, the number 
of cadastral villages is much less than the 
number of the old chowkidari villages. This 
factor accounts for a big variation in the num- 
ber of villages in the Goalpara district and the 
Karimganj subdivision. Generally speaking, 
inhabited villages have increased in the plains 
probably because new areas have been opened 
up for cultivation or because some villages 
which were formerly not inhabited by pet^le 
have now been inhabited. Many marshy or 
riverine areas which were not occupied by 
people previously have now been reclaimed 
and inhabited by pe<^^ mostly of the im^- 
grant type. Many grazing reserves and requi^ 
tinned areas from the tea gardens have also 
been recently thrown open for cultivation and 
therefore new villages have oome tqi. 

22. In the hill districts at Assam, the 
number of villages may gieatly vary because 
of tlw jhum or shifting oMlhod of cultivathm. 

23. In Assam, there is no l^al definition of 
a village and there is ato no 1^1 area or size 
of any vOfege. Even in the plains of As s am 
where there has been a cadutial survey, the 
aze of villages varies greatly from one vfflaga 
to another iM even the dhi^ of vitafsa msf. 
take any kind or focm. A look id any cada^ 



ns 


stral of Amud will alM»w that viO. 
ages look like squares, while sone look Uke 
rectangles of various degrees of 
and >et other villages can take any form they 
like. In the hills of Assam, the size of villages 
varies from place to place according to 
cunUNns and traditions. In the drcumstances. 
it js not possible to make any comparison 
between villages within the State of Assam 
i6elf. leave alone the question of comparing 


them with vUlagm In other Slam ef laAi 
where the oonstitution of vtOagas la an Im 
vanogated than those of Aaeam. ll a m WK. 
there is one puim where villages can have aowg 
degree of camparabUity and that is by tha alia 
of their population. 

24. FvpulMHut iwngre 1 give belatl 
Table 4 3 shiiwing the nia|or States of lodit 
and the proportion of lOJWO persons midlm 
in villages of ^arnius populauun ranges 


Proportion of 10,0M penwas la e«di State rctMiag la riilagea clamUcd acco ti la g <■ p a pel itl ia tilt 

tabu: 43 




Prtspoition ol 10,000 penonB rttiding la 

* 

sdlageB 

inholMted try 



Less 

200 

400 

1 ooo 

7 000 

4000 

io.e«ii- 

India State 

than 

to 

to 

1 » 

lO 

In 

1 

200 

2 

499 

3 

yw 

4 

1.999 

4 

4.V^ 

6 

S.Vfl 

I 

8 

INDIA 

49^ 

l,N)0 

' 2.J2V 

2 lin 

2 129 

S30 

341 

Aiulhra Prade&h 

I7< 

467 

1.411 

2,N«U 

3K44 

981 

114 

ASSAM 

951 

2,394 

1 184 

419 

962 

69 


Bihar 

517 

1,644 

2.2^K 

2 46'! 

2.284 

677 

III 

Gujarat 

217 

1.188 

2 481 

!Mi 

2 512 

581 

56 

Jammu A Kaahmir 

825 

2.467 

I.IOI 

2.198 

994 

114 


KoraJa 

N 

1 

10 

hO 

I.OV) 

2.888 

6,Mt 

Madhya Pradcfrli 

I.OOl 

1 P7 

1,149 

1 817 

787 

49 

Madras 

11 

182 

983 

2 769 

4,242 

1.173 


Maharashtra 

246 

1.246 

2/71 

2 

7 240 

704 

til 

Mysore 

354 

1,469 

2,487 

2 780 

2.212 

598 


Orissa 

1,2IK 

2.948 

3.010 

2 024 

724 

44 


Punjab 

2H2 

1.248 

2.147 

2 944 

2/21 

449 

99 

Rajasthan 

662 

2,208 

2 710 

? 146 

1.689 

144 


Uttar Pradesh 

523 

1,918 

2.844 

2 69) 

1.662 

312 

45 

West Bengal 

412 

I.5I2 

2.287 

2.724 

2,147 

485 

132 


'N' iiiMiik Negligible 


25. This table shows that the biggest nun^ 
ber of people live in villages of a population 
size of 500-999 and that tte propwtion tapers 
down almost equally on b^ sides of this 
population range. This kind of difference in 
proportion does not appear to be different 
from other States of India which also have 
more or less the same kind of population 
noges excepting in the case of Kerala where 
the proportion starts from negligible in the 
lowest population group and continues to rise 
in ranges till it reaches the maximum in resfi^ 
of praportioo of the villages of the population 
range of 10,000 and above. 

26. Within the State of Assam itsdf the 
dixiiftMdiMi of pofulatimi heiireen differ ent 
sfopdasscs of popnlation has a tendenqr to ^ 
oiare n certain vnrieQr of chancmfstics. 
Ihhte M below wm eaddidt fhese chatne^^ 

tm^> 


TABU 4-4 


PopulnflOII MT I <000 JUiril PpfUkle 
iM>n ui vniai«i bf 9km tkm of 
fMYpylotlofi 

, A — M .— 

Suit: Dihiricl 2,000 1,000 |00 3|D 

lo to tcf lO UoOif 
5,000 r 4,999 1,999 999 499 M 

I 2 3 4 S 0 9 


ASSAM 

Ooa’pva 

Komnip 

Dwraag 


OMter 
Ovo HUb 
UniliO 


UaM MOilr 


7 9« 

37 

17 120 
7 130 
25 199 
. 101 
119 
95 


It 


242 IIS 240 
199 251 195 

291 257 tit 

is SI 3 

313 14P 

373 144 

^ a „ 

m iSi tsti 
S3 m 3« 4lt 


311 

4 

M 


9 m m m m 
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27. From the above table it may be seen 
that the six plains districts of Assam, namely, 
Goalpara, Kamnip. Darrang. Nowgong. sibsa- 
gar and Cachar tend to show very similar dis- 
tributions within the group SOO-999. It is also 
note-worthy that although the Lakhimpur dis- 
trict is one of the seven plains districts of 
Assam, it does not come within this category 
for reasons which will be explained later. Of 
the above six plains districts of Assam which 
have similar distributions, five are in the Assam 
Wiley and one is in the Upper Surma Valley ; 
but all of them are of the same or similar type 
of valleys between two ranges of mountains 
and having similar kind of alluvial soil of com- 
paratively recent origin. The amount of rain- 
fall in these plains districts is more or less the 
same but those in Upper Assam get more rain 
than those in Lower Assam. Irrigation is not 
necessary in these plains districts because they 
get enough water from the south-west mon- 
soon as well as from the north-westers during 
winter and spring. In the Sibsagar, Darrang. 
Nowgong and Cachar districts, tea is grown in 
the higher land which ordinarily is not suitable 
for cultivation of paddy but quite good for 
cultivation of tea which requires plenty of 
water but no water-logging. In other areas in 
these districts paddy is grown. In the two dis- 
tricts of Lower Assam, namely, Kamrup and 
Goalpara, there are very few tea-gardens but 
in most areas in these two districts, paddy and 
jute are grown in considerable quantities. 
These characteristics probably influence the 
distribution of population under the group 
500-999. 


28. The Lakhimpur district is similar to 
the other six plains districts of Assam in every 
respect, but it has one distinctive peculiarity, 
namely, that most parts of this district lie soum 
of the Brahmaputra whose characteristics are 
almost exactly like those of the other six 
phdns districts of Assam but whose areas 
north of the Brahmaputra present very different 
characteristics. South of the Brahmaputra, the 
DUvui^h subdivision of the Lakhimpur dis- 
trict has the biggest and the best area under 
tea. but the parts of the district north of the 
Bndunaputta a^ voy dose to the IBnudaya 
l uo uintaiiw udtose turbulent rivers make some 
of thB area v«y marslqr or too mudi 
to vident floods. The Great Earth- 


quake of 1950 has rendered nuny parts of this 
area into arid deserts of sand and debris 
brought down by the turbulent rivers caus^ 
by the earthquake. This is the reason why this 
district as a whole presents a picture slightly 
different from those of the other six plains dis- 
tricts of Assam in point of distribution of 
population. On the other hand, this district 
also has the greatest proportion of villages 
with the population distribution of 5,000 and 
over because of the comparative prosperity and 
industrialisation of the south bank. 


29. In the Hill districts of Assam, all the 
four Autonomous districts exhibit a similar 
tendency to have most of their population dis- 
tribution within the group 200499. The 
nature of the terrain, the amount of rainfall, 
the poorness of the soil, the aridness of certain 
tracts and the extent of steep forest areas in 
these four districts are more or less of the same 
nature. These natural causes have by and 
large influenced the distribution of population 
within the above group where similarity is 
found. On the oAer hand, there is also a 
great amount of dissimilarity in the Hill dis- 
tricts of Assam. It may be noted that the 
distribution of population in the Mizo Hills is 
greatest in the group 500-999. not unlike the 
distribution in Ae plains. This peculiarity is 
due to the fact that the Mizos have a tradi- 
tional habit of agglmnerating in higher and 
more established villages dictated by their 
ancient customs and traditions . They live in 
big villages even if they have to do their culti- 
vation very far away bi^use of their customs. 
On the contrary, the Garo Hills and the United 
Mikir and North Cachar Hills have most of 
their villages within the population range of 
under 200. In these two districts, the people 
almost invariably practise the jhum method of 
cultivation and they have no custom of aggre- 
gating in bigger vUlages; nor have they any 
customs of erecting monoliths and burial 
stones round certain fixed villages as is the case 
with the Khasis. 

30. The following is TaUe 4.S diowing the 
changes in the proportion of IjOOO persons 
reading in villages daasified aooormng to 
papulation in smetad district from 1901 to 
1961;— 




in 


TAU.E 4-5 




Popolauoa per 1,000 



rural populatioii la 



hitlages by lue cla« of 

Selected Distncis 

Census 


populatKin 



year 

r— ' 






2.000 

1,000 

SOO 




to 

to 

to 

UiHkr 



5.000 

1,999 

999 

500 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

] Goalpara 

1961 

37 

156 


4^6 


1931 

47 

120 

196 

623 


1941 

53 

104 

204 

622 


1931 

5: 

104 

190 

648 


1921 

78 

136 

19K 

588 


1911 

107 

154 

226 

513 


1901 

89 

192 

240 

476 

2 Kitmrup 

1961 

i:?o 

291 

357 

21S 


1951 

86 

228 

348 

305 


1941 

7S 

203 

329 

36* 


1931 

36 

n5 

2fi8 

52t 


1931 

78 

203 

313 

406 


1911 

72 

193 

305 

4:^ 


1901 

4 

203 

275 

518 

3 Darrang 

1961 

120 

219 

331 

323 


1951 

76 

168 

292 

464 


1941 

59 

170 

273 

498 


1931 

23 

184 

223 

570 


1921 

40 

191 

185 

584 


1911 

23 

145 

215 

616 


1901 

8 

140 

237 

615 

4 Lakhimpur 

1961 

169 

176 

246 

384 


1931 

143 

159 

2m 

489 


1941 

132 

164 

183 

499 


1931 

101 

200 

120 

576 


1921 

204 

118 

99 

541 


1911 

174 

I6l 

130 

535 


1901 

103 

145 

171 

562 

5 Garo Hills 

1961 


4 

82 

914 


193J 

16 

19 

38 

927 


J941 

13 

12 

10 

941 


1931 

12 

16 

23 

949 


1921 


10 


990 


1911 


26 

23 

951 


1901 


19 

58 

923 

6 Mtzo Hilis 

1961 

9 

127 

373 

491 


195] 


54 

397 

549 


1941 

31 

36 

350 

583 


1931 


29 

247 

722 


1921 


38 

157 

805 


1911 


70 

249 

670 


1901 


238 

97 

665 


31. This table indicates how villages with 
various densities fluctuate from decade to 


decade. It also shows that the density per 
square mile has been rapidly increasing from 
year to year for reasons abeady stated in 
Charter II. In the Goalpara district, the 
change in the size of a viflege from 19S1 to 
lfl 61 glso has some part to play in the apparem 
iluditetion. Moreover some big villages ol 
1931 have also been declared as towns in 1961 
while some vfllages or parts of viflages near 
to w n s have been merged witfi dm towns due 
to otensioii of the mimidpdt Ms. 


Numher »f hnmr mhi r9«i per IfiDO i f fua m 
Milpr o/ irrrilory tf rmi {txHmMHg ama fcf pa f 
rcadt) In tke iver lV6i 


Table 46 










Roods itoclii CRiiirl4Ml 



Tofal of ib 

ding *4etlo 

RodIfifOMi 


State Dttiriit 

•row or 

iMil end Stole 

(iOSMili 



foadh 

lligliareyi 

liaikliiidiadi 

aeawata 

labbraaiil 




non moto 
table rwidtl 



1 

m 

3 

4 

ASSAM 

489 


jia 

1 

licwlpAta 

646 

246 

400 


Kamrup 

8^ 

164 

sia 

3 

Darranf 


254 

tai 

4 

1 akhitupui 

4^2 

185 

*S7 

5 

Nowfonf 

*45 


649 

6 

Stbvafar 

774 

ill 

490 

i 

C«t-hai 

5Vl 

274 

117 

h 

Gofo tilth 

380 

100 

210 

9 

tinhoii khabt 


116 

62* 


tlilU 



• 

10 

LmiCdMikir A 

334 

50 

»4 


^rM'th cscImi 
H ilk 




11 

Muo IHIU 

291 

51 

340 


Nora ( ilk 2 A I otvluSM* hmflo isailbs 
C«4 I aaalwflaa dawAs^iM oiilMgo 
*l1ittma flit inc r t m ymi 

32 Kitad mileage The above table shows 
a glaring disparity of road milcape between flba 
plums district and the hill districts of Amnm. 
Column 2 shows that the total of all tvM of 
roads per I.UOO square miles in the puuns of 
Assam vanes from 452 in the Lakhimpur diik 
trict to 943 m the Nowgong dislrict Tte 
Lakhimpur district shows a relative^ lower 
percenuge of road mileage because of the ladt 
of roods in North Lakhunpur subdivisioo 
the Sadiya and Dhemaji p^ice stations on din 
north bank. If the south bank b only taken 
into consideration, this part of the 
district will probably show the highest itHfHtfff 
because of the large number of lea gardenanad 
extension oil areas. In the Ull mirkis, the 
CJaro Hills distnets show 380 as the total td Ml 
types of road per 1.000 square mUes, hot this 
IS more apparent than reaL Here dm amni 
road mileage of Government is only lOOjiiKl 
the remaining ISO really consist of vil|||B 
roods which arc really no roads at Ml InanBn 
as they oonsiat of village paths only. Cohini 
3 diowing Government roads is a reM faMei 
for road devetopment In all the disiriete nf 
Assam. Hero it may he aseo dM in the Idi 
dktricts. the s^^ i ** * of Ooewnmant rand pnr 
IjOOO sqnan «Bm ef ikMy knlpMdly in«i 
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50 to 116 whereat in the fdains of Assam, the 
IwqiKirUon varies from 18S in Lakhimpur dis- 
trict to 364 in Kamrup district Moreover, 
even roads built and maintained by Govern- 
ment may mean anything from a mere earth 
work to a gravelled road and a surfaced road. 
The roads in the Mizo Hills district are mostly 
mere earth work while those in the Garo Hills 
district and the United Mikir and North 
Cachar Hills district are either mere earth 
work or gravelled roads. It is only in the 
United Khasi-Jaintia Hills district that we have 
surfaced roads from Gauhati to Shillong, 
Cherrapunji, Dawki and Jowai. 


33. Village roads in column 4 may really 
mean anything from a mere village path to a 
road with earth work which may be gravelled 
here and there. Roads made under the aegis 
of the Block Development Projects may be 
improved for a year or two. but they may be 
neglected in the remaining years. Some such 
roads may also cease to exist after one mon- 
soon. Sometimes a Ullage road is made with 
some fanfare and acclamation, but after one 
monsoon there may be hardly any trace left of 
that road. However, in some areas, villagers 
are keen to maintain the roads because their 
economic condition depends entirely on such 
roads.' 


34. It is rewarding to study the road mile- 
a^ and road doisity of Assam in comparison 
with other States of India and a few advanced 
countries of the world. 

35. From Table 4.7 below, it is seen that 
linear miles of road per 1 ,000 square miles of 
area in India as well as in Assam is far below 
the highly advanced and industrialised coun- 
tries like France, Japan, U.K., U.S.A., etc. 
Such low road density in India is partly due 
to the existence of many hills, forests and 
marshy areas. The road mileage per 1,000 of 
population in India is also far less than those 
advanced countries of the world. 

36. Table 4.8 gives the mileage of surfaced 
and unsurfaced roads in major states of India. 
It appears from this table that road mileage per 
1.000 population is more or less uniform in 
all the States. On the other hand, the road 
mileage per 1 ,000 square miles of area varies 
widely among the States. The hilly States of 
Jammu and Kashmir and Madhya Pradesh 
naturally have less road mileage per unit of 
area than other States like Bihar, West Bengal, 
etc. The State of West Bengal being situated 
mostly in the Gangetic plains with a high 
■degree of industrialisation has got the highest 
road mileage per 1,000 square miles of area 
(1,201.9). 


/ioat/ Mileage in India and Assam compared with alvaneed countries of the world (Year of 


Statistics in brackets). 

TABLE 4-7 

DMcriplioB 

1 

U.S. A. 

2 

U. K. 

3 

FrMM 

4 

Japan 

9 

Indian Union 

0 

Ataan 

7 

FopiiUiton Id millloiu 

179(1900) 

93(1901) 

43(1994) 

93(1900) 

439(1001) 

12(1901) 

Am ia ihonMod i4i. mllib 

9.019(1900) 

94(1901) 

219(1994) 

149(1900) 

1.220(1901) 

47(1901) 

TotilmUDatBOfroDdi .... 

9.940.093(1901) 

202,700(1901) 

949.119(1901) 

997.704(1901) 

44q|,fM(iHI) fl».14S(lMI) 

Umrodte or roDd por 1.000 Bq.nMtoi of 

911 

2,192 

4.441 

4.100 

999 

sts 

DfBD 







liO04«ikmptf IsMOofpopolBtlM . 

20 

4 

22 

0 

1-00 
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Mileage »f surfaced and unsur/aeed reads In Molar Stales aflodki 
{Eschtdlos Mmkisal llemli) 

TABLE 4*t 


IUm4 


Slate 

Area in 

Pi^pulatinn 

Total 

BiUMd 

IIUlfMii 

nviSBl 


9q mileii 

in 

milaair* 




ihouMndh 

IwifHtlalhMi 

1 

2 

1 

4 

5 

4 






MMMk 

ASSAM 

47 141 

10 M) 

111,141 


m* 

Andhra Prndc^h 

104 60** 

2** 70U 

11,616 

1 

»!•$ 

Bihar 

(lA U** 

42 542 

5t»,M7 

1 ir 

>'!» 

Gujarat 

70 127 

19 ir 

19,219 

6.51g 

049 

Jammu ami Kashmir 


2.viig 

2)0 

mi 

Kerala 

14.971 

14 194) 

12 11*^1 

065 

•IVI 

Madhya Pr.idesh 

I6lt 122 

2" 745 

M 9ia 

106 

It5^ 

Madns 

4N 11g 

34 fW6 

2V 9*.| 

1 "VI 

61 W 

Mah iraMitrn 

111 **16 

2n IV I 

11 '*45 

1 li 

r4*i 

Mysttre 

72#i62 

IH 120 

16 92? 

i 13 

515? 

Grim 

9«> -^79 

ir 41^ 

19 446 

1 16 

1251 

Punj lb 

4A.M71 

I6 21S 

16 664 

1 16 

402*6 

RjjaMhan 

129-^71 

I6M74 

29 614 

1 53 

1474 

Uttar Pradesh 


64,2A7 

61 440 

046 

5441 

Wc9t Bengal 

11,516 

26,1H5 

40.107 

1 51 

IJ0I4 


*Milea|R of extra-municipal made mniiii.iim.tl h\ Public Dcpnnmrni and local Rodiaa and ihmt MMNnMMd 

n r D & N I S mock! IX on ^1 1-bl 


PART B 

Distrihutiort of Populattori artumg the 
Villages classified hv si:e 

37 The general distribution of the rural 
population lus been discussed in Chapter II 
The following tables showing the distribution 
of rural population among the villages tlassi- 


hed by size will further illustrate the dbtribo* 
tion Table 49 shows the total number of 
villages classified by population while table 
4 10 shows the distrilNitton of I BOO vHlafei 
of certain population classes according to the 
l%l Census Table 4 1 1 u yet anottm table 
showing the changes in the distribuUon of 
1,000 villages of certain population clames 
1931 l%l in certain selected districts: 


Total of Milages classified h\ Population 

TABLE 4.9 


ScaiB/DIflifici 

No of 
lnaB6lll>4 
eilliaii 

^Le«*llMa200 

Nttnli^r of vtllaaia mita papml«il«B 
200 499~ fOO 999 1 000 7 990** 

2.400.iu4.999*" 


1 

3 

3 

4 

f 

4 

t 

• 

AtBam 

2$ 702 

10 914 

7 011 

4 970 

1974 

790 

11 

OoalftarB 

3 706 

1 til 

t 494 

740 

170 

20 


KaBBfiip . 

2t7l 

•97 

9(7 

910 

464 

71 

$ 

Darraae 

2 441 

•It 

970 

006 

194 

54 

t 

UUfmpMf 

1.271 

1.232 

t 240 

•20 

•14 

70 

Nomvoaa 

1,710 

374 

477 

490 

131 

44 

Ipaaar 

^3.260 

444 

ill 

777 

127 

44 

*e 

cMw 


792 

090 

m 

914 

40 

f * 

OmflMi 

X4I6 

tjm 

334 

H 

1 

* e 

• • 

Uaiud KhBrtslaliMla Hille . 

1.092 

f.4i0 

409 

m 

2i 

e» 

** 

IMai MOtir aai Ifarili CMar IBBi 

tjm 

1>l1i 

514 

n 

? 

5 

a» 

Mtemk 

m 

3P6 

tH 

m 

iW 

f 

#• 
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Distribution of 1,000 villages of certain population classes 1961. 
TABLE 4.10 


SUtt/Di Strict 

Village with 
less than 200 
population 


Village f with Population 



200—499 

500—999 

1000—1.999 

2.000—4.999 

' *000+ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

AsMin 

409 

305 

194 

77 

15 

N 

OoBipura 

319 

430 

200 

46 

5 


Kumrup 

201 

322 

313 

136 

26 

2 

Darrang 

240 

391 

249 

10 

23 

N 

Lakhimpur 

377 

315 

159 

53 

24 

2 

Nowgong 

211 

271 

216 

193 

21 


Sibsagar 

206 

211 

335 

149 

29 


Cachar 

312 

264 

211 

|3| 

20 


Oaro HilU 

149 

135 

16 

N 



United Khasl-Jaintia Hllli 

721 

205 

54 

13 



United Mikirand North Cachar Ililli 

790 

161 

31 

4 

N 


MIzo Hllla ^ 

406 

375 

111 

37 

1 



Changes in the distribution of 1,000 villages of certain Population classes 1931-1961 in certain districts * 

TABLE 4*11 


Statt/Stlfeted Dittnct 
1 


ASSAM 

OoBlpan 

Kimrup 

Darrinf 

Lakhlmpur 

Oaro HilU 

Miao HillB 


Proportion of villa (pea with 
population undor 100 to 1 .000 
of all vUlaiN 



1961 1951 1941 1931 

2 3 4 9 


714 

793 

129 

171 

749 

198 

194 

199 

523 

643 

717 

819 

641 

744 

106 

163 

762 

829 

868 

910 

914 

992 

994 

99S 

711 

107 

123 

911 


Proportion of villatea with 
population 100-^9910 1 000 
of all viiiagea 


1961 

1911 

1941 

1931 

6 

7 

8 

9 

194 

146 

124 

91 

200 

75 

79 

74 

313 

212 

206 

131 

249 

192 

142 

95 

119 

111 

11 

46 

16 

6 

S 

3 

111 

179 

161 

83 


Propoition of villagn «ith 
population 1. 000^1, 999 to 
1 000 of all villages 


1961 

1931 

1941 

1931 

10 

11 

12 

13 

77 

51 

39 

26 

46 

23 

22 

21 

136 

17 

65 

31 

10 

52 

44 

39 

53 

42 

31 

31 

N 

2 

1 

1 

37 

14 

10 

6 


'N* maana Nagllgibla 


38. Table 4.9 shows that out of 25.702 
villages in Assam in 1961. as many as 10.514 
have a population of less than 200 and the 
number of villages gradually goes down from 
the classes 200499; 500-999 ; 1.000-1.999; 
2,0004.999 to 5.000 plus as for as this Stete is 
concerned. Combinu^ Table 4.9 with Table 
4.11. we find that district-wise, most the 
villages in the hill districts have less than 200 
persons addle in the plains, most of the villages 
nave a p(q;nilati(m <n 200-999. The few 
ages widi a pqnilation of 2,00045199 are 
atanost entirely found in the plains districts. 
The onW exo^ons in the hius in tids dass 
are the ct^tal of die Milcir Ifills sub- 


division. and Kolasib. a big village about half- 
way between Silchar and Aijal. In ^ whole 
of Assam there are now only 12 villages with 
a population ct 5,000 plus and th^ can be 
found only in the LaJdmpur. Kaonrup and 
Dairang districts. These 12 big villages ate 
Samdang T.E.. Deamuli T.B.. Rupai TJL, 
Borpowai T.E.. Makum and Mar^ierita in 
Lakhimpur district ; Deididi N.C., Bdsor. 
Hajo, Nauria and Rampnr in Kanun^ dhtrict 
and Siparia Chapari in Daiiang tSstricL 

39. TaUe 4.11 diows tint die densiw of 
popolatkm in VQIaies is incnasiiig nom 
decade to decade and tiiat the popubmoo of 
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villages in all dassa. and especiaOy in the 
higher dasses, is increasing thereby showing 
that the pressure oi population against land 
is getting more acute from decade to decade 
This is quite natural bearing m mind that the 
total population of Assam within the present 
boundaries has been steadily increasing from 
1931 to 1961 with a rather unprecedented rise 
in the decade 19SI-I961 

40 I give below a Table 4 12 shearing the 
number of villages having a population of over 
2.000 and the number of towns having a 
population of less than S.OOO 
Tabic 4 12 



No of VI llapeg w th a 

No of tofknt 


population of 

with a 

^ ^ 


population 

State District 

Over 2 000 

sflOOand 

of Ifsg than 


but less 

above 

5.000 


than ^ 000 



1 

2 

5 

4 

ASSAM 

ioo 

12 

II 

Cioalpara 

20 



Kamrup 

7? 

5 

4 

Darrang 

55 

1 

1 

Lakhimpur 

70 

6 

2 

Nowgong 

44 



Sibsagar 

64 


1 

Cachar 

40 


2 

Garo HilU 




United Khasi Jam 




tia Hillg 




United Mikir A 

] 


1 

North Cachar 




HiHs 




Mixo HiUs 

1 




41. It is intciestiQg to ooM that dMn an 
In Assam 402 villages hnving a populdioa at 
over 2.000 and that there are 1 1 towns having 
a population of less than 5,000. As ahnniiy 
stated earlier. 400 ot sudi viDagm are fo u nd 
in the sesen plains districts while on|y HM 
are found in the hill dnincts Of the 1 1 toamf 
having a population of lew than SjOOO, Ibnr 
are found in the Kamrup district, one Is In the 
Darrang. two are in the luikhunpur district, 
one IS in the Sibsager district, two eta In Ihn 
C'achar distrut and only one, fr., lidloag li 
in the Nisrth Cachar Hills. ThMC towna to 
the plains have been declared as towns beoaoie 
they have town committees excepting to tlw 
case of I ala in the ( achar distriA wflicll has 
been detlared by me to be a t'lwn became it Is 
highly urbanised area as alr,auiy stated carikr. 
The other small towns in the plains mis not 
very much different from some of the bigger 
villages excepting that they have town com* 
mittces and a few amenities Hegong to tile 
North Cachar Hills, however, is a town by Miy 
sundard although it has a population of lees 
than 5.000 

42 1 able 4 1 3 shows the distribution of 
1,000 persons by each industrial category of 
workers and by non-workers of the rural popw* 
lation of the district and the police statiOM 
which show abnormal distribution from the 
State rural average. 1961 ’ 


Distribution of 1,000 persons b\ each Industrial Category of norkeis and non norkers of the meal 
population of the districts and the police stations nhlcb shun abnormal distribution from the 

Slate rural'averege, 1961 
TABLE 4- 13 


SutBfDiMrici/ 
Police SiBiion 


I>i aulbuiior pt* > CMIti of retef gopisleMMI 


I OotilptitstMatrici 
* 

ItahilibvkP t 
$ Dtinvat DlMricc 

i 

? SSifDietofci 

• OwonHglNelM 

!•: mS Madr«Wl NoISCteM HBIg 
II. iSomglMglBkl • * 


I.OfN> 431 


I OOO 172 
l.iOO 474 

l;SS 

1.000 447 

1.000 400 

\» Vi 

1.000 470 


in m 


to 21 
tot to 

S *5 

1 ^ 

I If 


VI VII 

f 10 


T R 


I 10 


i I 
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43. The nine Industrial Categories of 
workers ere given below : — 

I. As Cultivator 

II. As Agricultural Labourer 

III. In Mining, Quarrying, Livestock, 

Forestry, Fishing, Hunting and 
Plantations, Orchards and Allied 
Activities 

IV. At Household Industry 

V. In Manufacturing other than House- 
hold Industry 

VI. In Construction 

VII. In Trade and Commerce 

VIII. In Transport. Storage and Com- 

munications 

IX. In Other Services. 

44. In Assam, Cachar is the only district 
which shows an abnormally low percentage of 
workers in Agricultural categories, viz. Culti- 
vator and Agricultural latourer. This dis- 
trict has only 353 workers per 1.000 of the 
rural population. This is becau.se of the very 
low average of female workers which stands 
at 144 per 1,000 female population compared 
with the State figure of 324. The proportion 
of male workers can favourably be compared 
with other plains districts of Assam. Such low 
rate is seen in all the police statioas of the dis 
trict. The female participation rate in family 
cultivation is quite high in all other districts 
except in the case of Nowgong where only 140 
out of 1,000 female population are working in 
the Agricultural categories. 

45. So far as the police stations are con- 
cerned. Nalbari and Jhalukbari of the Kamrup 
district and Dibrugarh, Tinsukia. Doom 
Dooma and Margherita of the Lakhimpur dis- 
trict, show a comparatively much less propor- 


tion of workers in Cultivation than the State 
average. 

46. The low proportion of workers in 
Agriculture in Nalbari police station is com- 
pensated by the higher proportion of workers 
at Household Industry. This high proportion 
is due to higher participation rate of females 
in Household Industry such as weaving, etc. 
The Jhalukbari police station with only 9.5 
square miles of rural areas comprising mostly 
the Gauhati University Campus along with 
its adjoining villages naturally has a very low 
percentage of cultivators. The four police 
.stations of Lakhimpur district show a ve^ low 
average of workers in Agricultural categories 
because of the fact that these areas are full of 
tea estates and that is why the figures in cate- 
gory HI in those police stations are quite high 
in comparison with the district as well as the 
State. 

47. As far as the Hill districts are c^ 
cerned, it is interesting to observe that except 
in Mizo Hills, all the other three districts show 
a very high proportion of workers ranging 
from 532 to 571 per 1.000 population, whereas 
the State average is only 438. This high aver- 
age is mainly due to a very high proportion of 
cultivators in these districts. The most striking 
feature in all the Hill districts of Assam is that 
the extent of participation among females in 
Cultivation is very high. In Garo Hills, as 
many as 531 females out of 1,000 female 
population are woridng in Cultivation. The 
proportion of females engaged in Cultivation 
in fte districts of United Khasi-Jaintia Hills. 
United Mikir and North Cachar Hills and 
Mizo Hills are 404, 432 and 428 respectively 
against the State figure of 225 only. Thus the 
main reason for such a high average of workers 
in Cultivation in the Hill districts is due to a 
very high rate of participation among females. 



CHAPTER V 
MIGRATION 


1. Concept of migration — ^The question of 
migration as discussed in this Chapter is 
determined solely by the concept of birth- 
place. Our experience during enumeration 
as well as during tabulation is that people did 
not correctly give their place of birth and so 
the interpretation of the data is very limited. 
True migration is often artificially deflated, 
and re-migration to place of birth is masked 
It appears that the people who mostly con- 
cealed their birth-place arc those coming from 
East Pakistan. In 1951. people who returned 
their birth-place as Pakistan number 8.11.872. 
but in 1961 the number of such people 
is only 774.869. Among the people who 
came to Assam in 1951 from Pakistan 
wcie children, young men and not too many 
old people. It is also a known fact that after 
1951 a big number of people came from East 
Pakistan to Assam, and so it is strange how 
the number of people having their birth-place 
in East Pakistan can be smaller in 1961 than 
in 1951. Mo.st of the people who came to 
Assam during the decade 1941-51 must be 
still living and if that number is added to the 
number of those coming to Assam during the 
decade 1951-61. the total number ought to be 
bigger than the figures of 1951. But as stated 
above, the figures for such birth-place is just 
the opposite of that natural conclusion. It 
can. therefore, be assumed that most of the 
people whose birth-place was in Pakistan have 
this time given incorrect statement for various 
reasons, economic and political. The slips in 
my Tabulation Office indicate that the Hindus 
generally gave their birth-place correctly, but 
among the Muslims almost everyone gave his 
birth-place as Assam. These incorrect state- 
ments have reached such serious proportions 
that it is no longer possible for me to make 
any reliable conclusion from migration data. 
My predecessors used to give the figures of 
Muslim immigrants from birth-place or mi- 
gration data, but this time I have made my 
conclu^q itegarding Muslim immigration into 
Assam from religion data. So the whole 
question of Muslim immigration into Asstm 
has elaborately dealt with in detail in 
Chagter IX relating to religion. Where the 
Muslim migrants cannot be ascertained from 
91101/64 


migration data, they have been netted frxm 
the religion data. So the demographic ques- 
tion relating to religion still has immense 
value and cannot be dispensed with as has 
been suggested in some quarters. 

2. As far as migrants from other States of 
India are concerned. I think they have cor- 
rectly given the birth-place statistics. More- 
over. there has been an exchange of Migration 
'lahles among the Superintendents of Census 
Operations of the various States of India from 
which it can also be checked how mr.ay peo- 
ple have moved from one State U) another 
within India. 

III the 1961 Census, however, migration 
does not mean movement only from one State 
to another. It may also happen within the 
State it.self from one district to another as wdl 
as from the rutal areas to the urban areas and 
ivcc versa. In 1961, migration may also occur 
from one rural area to another rural area even 
within the district itself. All these types of 
migration will be discussed in the other para- 
graphs of this Chapter. The following ques- 
tions were canvassed in the Individual Slip of 
the 1961 Census : — 

O. 4(a) Birth place — 

1 If born in village or town in 

which enumerated . Write PL 

2. If born in another village or 
town of district in which enu- 
merated Write D 

3 If born in another district in the 

State of enumeration . Write name of die- 

trJet 

4 If born in another State in India Write name of dis- 

trict and state if 
name of district is 
known ; otherwise 
write name of 
State 

5. If born in a country outside 
India e.g., Pakistan or any other 

country Write name of co- 

untiy 

6. Persons bom at sea or air or in 
railway carriages or on road 
transport e.g. , buses etc., should 
be entered as such 

Q. 4(b). Whether bom In Village or Toim 

|. IfborniaaviUaie . . . Write It 

19 
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2. If born in a town which is consi- 
dered a town at the present time 
even if it was not so considered 
at the time of birth . . Write U 

O. 4(c). Duration oj Residence — 

1. For a person born in villai'e or 

town or city in which enume- 
rated Write X 

2. For a person born in another vill- 

age or town or city of district 
of enumeration, or who was not 
born in the district of enume- 
ration Write the number 

of completed 
years if this per- 
son has been in 
the village/town 
/city of enumera- 
tion. (Do not 
take into account 
periods of tempo- 
rary absence on 
leave or holiday 
or tour or busi- 
ness) 

3- If the duration of residence is 

less than one year . Write O 

If the duration of residence is 

one year or over . Write the actual 

number of com- 
pleted years of 
residence 

4. Types of migration — In the former 

Cen.suses. migration used to be studied under 
the types of casual migration, temporary mi- 
gration. periodic migration, semi-permanent 

migration and permanent migration- In the 
1961 Census, migration is studied under the 
following heads : — 

A. Rural to Rural migration within the 
same district. This includes (a) 
birth migration, (b) marriage mi- 
gration, (c) job migration includ- 
ing (i) .seasonal or temporary mi- 
gration of labour or (ii) periodic 
migration on account of holiday 


or leave or illness and <d) casual 
migration on account of visits to 
relations, etc. 

B. Rural to Rural migration within the 

State, which includes all the above 
reasons of A, with semi-perma- 
nent or permanent job migration. 

C. Rural to Rural migration outside the 

State mainly on account of birth, 
marriage or job. 

D. Rural to Urban. Urban to Urban, 

Urban to Rural migration (i) with- 
in the district, (ii) within the State 
and (iii) from other States. 

E. Migration of non-Indian nationals. 

5. Extent of migration . — Before discussing 
the subject further, it is necessary at the very 
outset to estimate the extent of migration into 
Assam between 1951 and 1961. From the 
data available in ray office, it is see^ that 
1.35-^,581 persons have migrated into Assam 
up to 196] from other parts of India as well 
as from all parts of the world. This figure 
includes only tho.se persons who have given 
their birth-place elsewhere than Assam. As 
already stated above, there are many Muslims 
from East Pakistan who did not give their 
birth-place but whose numbers have been ob- 
tained by the method of deduction as given in 
the religion and other chapters. The number 
of such Muslim immigrants from East Paki- 
stan during 1951-61 comes to 220,691 includ- 
ing 6,952 Muslim passport holders on March 
I. 1961. 

6. I give below Tables 5.1. 5.2 ahd 5.3 
showing how the above e-stimates have been 
arrived at. As far as Muslim immigrants 
from East Pakistan are concerned, a full dis- 
cussion has been given in Chapter IX. 


Statement showing persons enumerated in other states of the Indian union and reported to 

have been born in Assam 

TABLE 5.1 


Enumerated in Rural and Urban Area» of the Slate 



State 



Total 


Rural 

Urban 

Porsong 

2 

Males 

3 

Females 

4 

Mules 

6 

Females 

6 

Mules 

7 

Famalee 

8 

1. Andhra Pradesh • 

• 


■HQI 

697 

349 

302 

264 

296 

9S 

2. Bihar 



9.033 

4.«6B 

4,166 

3.116 

2,898 

1.752 

1.267 

3. Gujarat 

• 


272 

188 

84 

36 

14 

IS2 

70 
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TABLE 5*1 — rontii 






Lnumeraird in Rural and I'rhan Amaa of the Mate 



Stale 

1 



loUl 



Rural 

Urban 



Peruint 

2 

Male ^ 

I«male« 

4 

Males 

5 

FemaJet Malts 

6 7 

rtmtlta 

8 

4 

JaiOmu and Kashmir 


58 

*7 

1 

11 

4 

1 1 

27 

5 

Kerala 


115 

•ii 

16 


;5 

47 

21 

6 

Madh>a Ptadesh 


10 601 

Kill 

t HIK 

5 0»< 

4 4 10 

- 5 

370 

7 

Madra^ 


9 

If ^ 

104 

1 

14 

124 

90 

8 

Maharanhtia 


2 f 14 

1 t}i6 

MK 

lUt) 

% 

1 'h7 

(.76 

9 

Mvvore 


.‘6 

^ t 

4 1 

1 ' 

4 

M 

19 

10 

Ol 1 SSH 



1 1< \ 

^ Ot K 

i 4 

1 K( 2 

1 4.' 9 

2U6 

n 

Punjab 


** 9ff| 

1 H’-* 

1 '9 

168 

1(9 

. 454 

640 

12 

RdjaMhan 


1 121 

( 

(94 

l(*9 


458 

519 

13 

1 ttiir Pradesh 


*» 491 

5 O-ll 

* Pi 

1 Ii? 

1 0«P 

1 9(y 

1 1 58 

14 

West Bcngtl 


47 9(»2 

\ ( • 

1 hl7 

1’ 7|4 

II (01 

|1 571 

10.414 

1 ^ 

Andaman and Nicnbarl stand s 


7-* 

6’ 

20 

14 

9 

IH 

11 

16 

Delhi 


1 119 

n64 

185 

7 

1 

M7 

482 

17 

Himachal Piadesh 


78 

46 

12 

It 


1 : 

9 

18 

Manipui 


6 6(9 

1 975 

2 514 

1 ni 

*• I9f 

544 

139 

19 

1 ripura 


10 127 

5 095 

5 OP 

4 44H 

4 1M 

(»47 

611 

20 

D dra and N igar Hdvth 


1 


1 


1 



21 

Gon, Daman and Diu 


5 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

22 

Pondicherry 


64 

21 

11 

4 


17 

i| 

21 

NfFA 


6 208 

1 629 

1 671) 

1 5 9 

1 ( /9 

. 


24 

Nagaland 


1 404 

2 498 

906 

1 68 

717 

816 

129 

25 

SIKKIM 


P6 

110 

1 5 

96 


14 

15 



1 otal 

116 112 

66 644 

49 11 rt 

18.450 

1| 977 

28 I'M 

17 4«.| 

Variation in natural population 

TABLE 5.2 


1961 






1951 




Recorded Immigrant s 

Population 

1 2 

Emigrant a 

3 

Natural 
Population 
(I f 3-2) 

4 

Recorded 
Popul itKin 

5 

Imimgranl h E niigranti 

6 7 

Natural 
Population 
(5 , 7-6) 

8 

PtnwDliiia 

aMil 

1951-61 
in natural 
pcipj^ation 


11.872,772 1,153,581 

116,112 

10,63 5 303 

8,810 -12 

1,342.741 


N.A. 

N A 

N A 



Migration between the States and other parts of India 
TABLE 5.3 


2 


Immigrauon 



Emigration 



Immigration minut fmigroCioB 


1961 1961 

1 2 

Variation 

3 

1961 

4 

1951 

5 


Variation 

6 

1961 

7 

1951 

8 

■ 

419,928 448.797 

+41.131 

116.112 

NA. 


N.A. 

373.816 

RA. 


fi A. denotit Not AwflaUf. 


I«A 
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7. Table S.I speaks for itself and shows 
the number of people who have been born in 
Assam but who have gone to the various 
States and territories of India cither for busi- 
ness, jobs or for other events necessitated by 
the life-cycle. 

8. Table 5.2 shows the variation in natural 
population of Assam for I%1 and 1951 and 
it also shows the number of people who have 
come into Assam and who have pone out of 
As.sam during two decades. This table shows 
that there were 1,. 153.581 immigrants into 
Assam up to March 1. 1961, but there wetc 
only 116.112 emigrants out of Assam for the 
same period. Immigrants into Assam include 
persons who have come here not only during 
the decade 1951-61 but also before that, if 
they have recorded their birth-place as being 
outside Assam. This table gives immigration 
into Assam from other States of India as well 
as from other parts of the world, but the 
figures for emigration relate only to other 
States of the Indian Union. 

9. Table 5 3 relates only to immigration 
into Assam from other States of Indian Union 
and emigration from Assam to other States 
and Union Territories of India. 

10. In view of the expanded definition of 
migration as stated above, it is worthwhile to 


find out the number of persons who have 
been born in the place of enumeration. 
Among such people are those who have prac- 
tically never l^n anywhere outside their place 
of origin or who have hardly travelled outside 
their birth place, and there are many such 
people in Assam. This figure also includes 
people who have been away from their birth- 
place for long or for short periods but who 
have come back to their place of origin at the 
time of enumeration ; but the number of such 
persons is comparatively small in Assam. 
According to the 1961 Census, the number of 
persons who were born in the place of enu- 
meration is 8.074,824 constituting 68.01 per 
cent, of the total population of Assam as 
recorded on March 1. 1961. The rest of the 
people in Assam have been enumerated out- 
side their birth-place according to the various 
types of migration already categori.sed above. 

1 1 . Rural-Urban migration within the dis- 
trict.— The following is table 5.4 showiijg 
Rural to Rural migration as well as Rural to 
Urban migration within the same district in 
all the districts of Assam as well as for the 
State for such kind of movements. The.se are 
movements or migrations within the district 
and so they may be casual, temporary, semi- 
permanent or permanent. They may be occa- 
sioned by social customs, trade and work. 


(o) Rural to Rural migration within the district 
(/>) Rural to Urban migration within the district 

TABLE 5.4 


Dui ition of residence in place of onumemtir n in yeo> fc 


A.„ 



I CSV 

than 1 

1 5 

6 

1o 

11 

-^iT” 

1 6 and nvor 

Period not stated 

M 

r 

M 

1 

M 

r 

M 

F 

'”m"^ 


— s r— — 

M 

F 


F 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

- - — — 

- 

— 

— - 



_ 
















ASSAM 







(«n20.l62 

(Ai£t.8^2 

1. 170.020 
37.507 

f56,6Kg 

8.549 

62.125 

.3.517 

700.66f, 

18.61,1 

271.762 
10.71 1 

122.830 

8.181 

201,971 

6,770 

99,270 

1 5.368 

186.452 

5,614 

224.120 

7.845 

423.005 

8.238 

16.587 

3.276 

23.614 

2.747 







OOALPARA 







(a)lll.76S 

(/ill.679 

186.509 

1.294 

5 570 
401 

7.147 

176 

29.548 

1.285 

46.063 

842 

16.666 

465 

32.074 

658 

13.513 

292 

26.338 

470 

43.420 

572 

71.913 

801 

3,048 

472 

2,974 

347 







KAMRUP 







(d) 104.740 

229.145 

5.567 

5.137 

28.713 

46,595 

16.965 

38,800 

1S.I04 

41.989 

33.814 

87,973 

4.586 

8.601 

(fr)l6.K80 

7,462 

2.658 

559 

6.177 

2.018 

2.599 

1,390 

1,898 

1.346 

3,083 

1.754 

474 

390 







DARRANG 







(a)9 1,057 

114,542 

10,492 

6,422 

26,694 

24.946 

12.287 

19,754 

12.202 

21.451 

29.378 

41.964 

4 

0 

(6)3.064 

1,578 

551 

141 

1.275 

645 

080 

280 

203 

161 

306 

2S1 

149 

100 


T ABLE 5 4 conclJ 


Duratiun ol resiilMcc in pUii o| enumcrniain in ycnrt 




Less than 1 

I--6 


6-10 

11 

15 

I6«ncl 

over 

FrrioU tU>l lUH d 

M 

F ' 

M 

h 

M 


M 

1 

M 

1 

M 

’f “ 

M 

—r 

* 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 







LAKIIIMFl R 







<ri>ilO 100 

115.501 

12 807 

12,810 

10,868 

31.882 

22.982 

21 092 

1 / 408 

IK 2t 1 

25 907 

10 921 

8 

13 

(6)4 

3 083 

691 

252 

1 621 

79 5 

79V 

014 

44 1 

50 5 

557 

548 

442 

349 







NO^CiONU 







(u)49 0)7 

92.809 

2 847 


15.686 

22 734 

7.484 

14 6)5 

7 141 

15 818 

1 5 h 70 

11.9)4 

9 

9 

(6)4,015 

2 246 

779 

221 

1.314 

Otifi 

144 

527 

IHO 

218 

|K7 

417 

:ii 

197 

« 






SIBS\GAK 








(fl)72 5)0 

146.463 

6 041 

8 032 

20 668 

32.170 

11 ill 

22 448 

( 1 OfW 

21 2I9 

2 1.76 5 

60 581 

6 

1 1 

(6)5,SB2 

4 728 

310 

117 

2.272 

1,112 

1 Ul(> 

711 

177 

700 

790 

1,218 

697 

990 







C AC IIAK 








1a) 63 3Ki 

18(>.036 

5.060 

6 220 

16 7K0 

41 545 

12 770 

11 12(» 

7 104 

25 90^ 

19 UK 

74 4 10 

1.9.1) 

4.610 

(6)4,830 

4 91J 

767 

411 

1.747 

1.429 

877 

885 

5 11 

01 1 

122 

1 071 

402 

518 







CiARO HIILS 







(tj)29.341 

20,157 

731 

1 568 

7,300 

900 

4 211 

1 69* 

1 189 

2 675 

i: 12' 

5 515 

1 787 

820 

(6)1.157 

950 

779 

104 

243 

475 

124 

J42 

;o 

50 

12 1 

111 

18 

14 





UNMl D KHASt-JAINllA Hll 1 S 







(a)25 086 

18 401 

1.088 

980 

8 024 

6 28 1 

5 477 

1 780 

2 950 

2 09 3 

6 fiOf 

4,691 

915 

564 


0 189 

/24 

088 

1 927 

1.922 

980 

1 U5 1 

006 

9(,4 

1 21/ 

1.475 

82 

287 





1 Ml ID MIKIK AND NOKIII C A( II AR III 1 1 S 





t t;J) 1o’ 

27 902 

1 179 

652 

9,195 

10.014 

5,852 

6 121 

4 218 

3 1 14 

8 888 

7 511 

(JO 

L4I0 

(6)220 

IIU 

4o 

23 

40 

45 

45 

27 

47 

12 

48 

1 


. . 






Ml/O HILLS 








( /)12 104 

» ^ 82 

4,437 

5.546 

7,084 

5 540 

4 991 

5 516 

4 888 

5 547 

7 on 

5 54K 

1.651 

5.547 

(6,1,174 

2 819 

749 

56 3 

732 

6(i3 

326 

4K1 

O (K 

51 1 

420 

8(»7 

309 
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12. Fiom the above table, it may be seen 
that in the plains of Assam, the number of 
females far exceeds that of males in the mi- 
gration from rural to rural areas within each 
district. In the case of Cachar district, the 
number of females is about three times that 
of males. These figures suggest that the 
movement of the female population is largely 
occasioned by marriages because according to 
general custom, females have to move to the 
homes of their husbands after marriage. In 
the internal migration within the districts of 
Garo Hills, United Khasi-Jaintia Hills and the 
Uniteif Itfikir & North Cachar Hills, males 
outnumbw females, while in the Mizo Hills, 
the number of females is only very slightly 
hi^er than that of males. In the United 
Khasi-Jaintia HiUs, males generaUy go to live 
in their wives’ houses after marriage, perma- 
nmitly in the case of youngest dau^lms. and 


tcmpoiaiily in the case of other daughtas. 
But ill all the hill districts of Assam, married 
couples have to nuke their own establish- 
ments and live in their own houses after mar- 
riage It may be seen that in the case of 
migrations for duration of less than one year, 
there is a lot of fluctuation in the various dis- 
tricts This is due to the fact that this kind 
oi migration may cover such casual migration 
involving minor movements between neigh- 
bouring villages, largely by way of marriage 
or on account of other events like funend 
ceremonies or sradh ceremonies. Another 
custom prevalent in the plains districts is that 
young married women often go to their 
parents’ houses for confinement or other rea^ 
sons and so if children are bom in th^ 
parents’ home, such children would aiqMar to 
be migrants when subsequently thqr, are takmi 
to the homes thew fathers. Some peotde 
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may again move from one area to another 
area in search of seasonal labour during slack 
season in their homes. During harvesting 
season also some people go to the homes of 
their parent-, or i datives to help, and so all 
such people would appear to be temporary 
migrants undet this category. But even per- 
manent m.giants are also covered by this 
duration il they have migrated to that part of 
the d trici lor the first time. 

I • Durations ol residence from one year 
to ten years may reflect job migrations to 
places where new industries or development 
projects have been opened up. or movement 
of agi i .ulturists to places where new areas 
have been opened up for cultivation. Dura- 
tions of residence from 11 years upwards re- 
flect permanent migration occasioned either 
by marriages or by jobs. 

14. The above observation generally re- 
lates to the district as a whole as well as to 


migration from rural areas to rural areas, 
because in Assam, urban areas are very small 
compared to rural areas. It may, however, be 
noted that in case of migrations from rural 
areas to urban areas, the male population ge- 
nerally far exceeds that of the female popula- 
tion. This is due to the fact that when going 
to live in towns and cities, only men generally 
move in at first due to lack of accommodation 
and other factors. In the case of United 
Khasi-Jaintia Hills and the Cachar districts, 
however, more females move into urban areas 
than males. 

15. In Table 5.5 below, rural to rural mi- 
gration within the State of Assam, but outside 
the district of birth, is given showing the total 
number of migrants and the durations of their 
residence in the places of enumeration. The 
figures are given for the whole of Assam as 
well as for each district. •> 


Rural to Rural migiation within the State of Assam but outside the district of birth 

TABLE 5.5 


nulittion of r,*sidt*ncw m pluc.c of enumcrution in yvuis 


' ^*'''/***'” * * 6 -~I0 II -16 Ibandovcr Period not ^uted 


M 

r 

M 

1 

M 

I 

M h 

M 

" ”l 

M 

r- — 

h 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

179.732 

152.761 

17.571 

14.822 

50.751 

40,848 

ASSAM 

30.546 28,519 

28 490 

24,595 

50,012 

41,441 

2.if8 

2.516 

8.7M 

11,268 

064 

943 

2,224 

2,950 

CjOALPARA 

1,192 2.154 

1.053 

1.241 

2,499 

3.217 

532 

743 

14,863 

12.614 

1,102 

699 

3.754 

3,146 

KAMRUP 

2.035 1.916 

2.113 

2.054 

4.BB7 

3.696 

972 

1.104 

43.889 

1.1.981 

3.415 

2.760 

13.196 

8,330 

DARRANG 

6 .920 5,683 

6,637 

4.897 

13,720 

12.305 

1 


51,197 

45.720 

7,147 

7.tl0 

14,812 

13,465 

LAKHIMPUR 

8,082 8,300 

8,867 

7,212 

11,683 

9.128 

16 

S 

19,660 

14,529 

707 

671 

1,999 

3.498 

NOWGONG 

3,303 2.432 

3,478 

2.815 

8.161 

5.1C9 

12 

4 

t4,256 

14,882 

1.415 

1,046 

3.914 

3.629 

SIBSAGAR 

2.730 2,968 

2,448 

3,138 

3,726 

4,202 

S 

9 

3,347 

2.779 

506 

248 

1,042 

837 

CACHAR 

609 667 

321 

288 

660 

613 

209 

126 

3,131 

1,150 

160 

122 

1.063 

1.077 

GARO HILLS 

541 624 

293 

420 

1.003 

1.024 

7l 

83 

2,140 

1.050 

349 

44 

710 

UNITED 

373 

KHASI-JA1NT1A HILLS 

314 140 163 

151 

552 

311 

52 

31 

18,242 

12.377 

1,826 

633 

5,927 

UNITED MIKIR AND NORTH CACHAR HILLS 
3,600 3,941 3,625 3.065 2,336 

3.647 

1,773 

436 

410 

444 

211 

62 

40 

112 

43 

MIZO HILLS 

79 41 

62 

43 

74 

43 

55 
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16 From the above table it ma> be seen 
that for the whole of Assam, the number of 
male migrants w'lthin this category is slightly 
iiiOic than that of femae When this total 
m.gration is divided into different periods of 
residence, the number may vary vciy slightly 
loi different duration>. but on the whole, lural 
jnier-distritt movcmc it shows that there arc 
more male migrants than temale Ihis shows 
that although mainagc ni'gration may also be 
fairly prevalent from district to district, job 
nngialioiis arc much more than sovial niigia 
tion In the case of Goalpara disttici. how 
escr. It IS seen that more Icmales mo\e (rc»m 
the tural areas o the district to the ruial aico 
of other dislr,,is m Assini cither for the dis- 
trict as a whole oi even lor al' duiations of 


residence. In the case of Sibsagar district, for 
the durations 6-10, 11-15 and 16 years and 
oscr It IS seen that more females move from 
the I Ural areas of the district to the rurd areas 
o' othci districts This suggests that females 
ol S bsagar disiikt marry outside their own 
di'tiui in lairly large number In the Hill 
distiuts. It IN scin that the number ol inter- 
.iisiiict movement of females is comparatively 

V l\ SIll.i'I 

17 I he following is another table 5.6 
Rui.il to [ rban migration within the 
St lie ol Assam, but outside the distiicl of 
b rih In this t ibic iilso. the figures for the 
whole ol As> m as well .is foi each district arc 
giv ’ll i v'Ui'i with the duiations of residence 
I’l the places of enu ncraliou. 


Ruial to Uihan nin’ration withi i tin Man of Ico/,, hut owMut Hit iliumt nfhitlh 


T \B1 L 5.6 


T Mil M|,t 

1 Ms 



1) trail 

sn W 1 1 iciu c 1 1 1 

R au f 

1 1 ^ a 

s 





■ 



L 

thill I 

1 

3 

6 M) 


II 15 

|( inti nvLi 

Petimi not finiMl 


^ m' ^ 

V 

r— — 

M 

s 

F 

M 


M 

r 

M 

1 ^ 

M 

1 M 

f 


1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

K 

9 

10 

II 

12 

n 

14 








ASSAM 









27 159 

14 439 

3914 

1 936 

10 733 

5 2*'! 

4 326 

2f>0» 

2 7*4 

1 H(M 

3 fHl 

2 092 

1 747 

732 








(iOALPARA 









2 018 

734 

37S 

38 

HOI 

2S5 

279 

159 

211 

65 

179 

R4 

173 

83 








KAMRUP 









6 98J 

3 105 

728 

385 

2 362 

1 172 

961 

322 

39y 

385 

976 

470 

357 

171 








DARRNAO 









3 053 

1 114 

434 

148 

I 236 

431 

509 

176 

2M0 

110 

477 

191 

117 

38 








LAKflIMPUR 









5,529 

3.836 

536 

635 

1 934 

1,232 

976 

724 

752 

513 

1 023 

488 

308 

224 








NOWOONCi 









2,116 

1,780 

410 

192 

869 

742 

309 

379 

176 

189 

172 

262 

180 

16 








SIBSAOAR 









2 828 

1,642 

190 

197 

978 

440 

400 

268 

281 

211 

451 

381 

528 

I4S 




• 




CACHAR 









530 

335 

105 

65 

278 

166 

66 

6l 

IF 

32 

22 

9 

21 

12 







CARO HILLS 









420 

265 

&i 

52 

213 

122 

61 

29 

28 

28 

32 

26 

5 

9 







UNITED KHASMAINTIA HILLS 








♦,•84 < 

1 343 

828 

179 

1 826 

545 

694 

242 

368 

199 

320 

144 

48 

U 






UNITED MIKIR AND NORTH CACHAR 

HILLS 



• 



433 

206 

178 

7 

167 

80 

46 

38 

19 

46 

23 

35 

, , 

•• 








MIZO HILLS 









165 

79 

49 

8 

71 

86 

25 

6 

2 

6 

• 

3 

10 
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18. It may be seen from the above table 
that as far as migration from the rural areas 
to the urban areas of Assam is concerned, the 
number of males far exceeds that of females 
in all the districts of Assam. This is due to 
the fact that inhabitants of one place reside 
and earn their living in the urban areas of 
another district, but retain their connection 
with their own homes where they leave their 
families during the period of migration, and 
to which they return at intervals during their 
working lives and ultimately on retirement at 
Inter-District Migration in 


their old age. As the womenfolk are left at 
home, the bulk of the migrants would be 
usually men. 

19. Inter-district migration — ^Having stu- 
died the above tables of migration within 
As»am, it would also be interesting to make 
another study about inter-district migration 
within the Slate in 1921, 1951 and 1961. The 
following Tabic 5.7 has therefore been pre- 
pared tor this purpose in order to further 
study the trend of migration within the State. 
State 1921, 1951 A 1961 


TABLE 5-7 


Diftncl 

Density per uquuie mile 

Percentage ol inter di strict 
immigration to popula- 
tion of District 

Peicentage of inter district Percentage of net migra- 
cmigration to population non to population of 

oidistiict District (Imigration -f 

1: migration — ) 


1961 

1951 

1921 

1961 

1951 

1921 

f96l 

1951 

192r 

'~1961 

1951 

'* 192? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Ooalpara 

388 

278 

192 

1*65 

0 74 

0 77 

3 61 

2 61 

1 15 

— I 96 

—1 86 

— 0 38 

Kamrup 

S41 

391 

200 

221 

164 

0 77 

3 79 

1 77 

1*66 

— 1 57 

—0 n 

—0-89 

Darrang 

383 

274 

143 

6*63 

3 99 

2 62 

2 50 

0 73 

0 68 

1 4 13 

■1 3 25 

1 194 

Lakhimpur 

312 

225 

125 

7-39 

5 36 

2*60 

2 57 

0 87 

1 UO 

1 481 

1 4 49 

1 1 6u 

Nowgong 

S30 

403 

181 

3 34 

2 72 

208 

5-35 

2 21 

209 

—2 00 

4 0 49 

—0*01 

Sibiagar 

434 

349 

237 

2 53 

081 

1*23 

4 84 

4 54 

2 20 

—2 31 

—3 73 

—0 97 

Caotiar 

514 

416 

280 

0*68 

0 33 

0 28 

152 

191 

0 53 

—2 83 

—1 ^9 

-0 25 

OaroHilli .... 

97 

77 

67 

2*52 

1 35 

2 61 

2*78 

1 56 

1 95 

—0 26 

—0 21 

i 0*68 

Uiutad Khaii-Jaintia Hills , 

83 

05 

44 

3 15 

1 81 

1 10 

2 07 

1 58 

1 50 

+ 1 08 

•10 22 

— 0 40 

UnliQd Mikii & North Cuchar HiUi 

48 

28 

5 

11-53 

1 18 

N A, 

1.05 

Nit 

N.A - 

-10 47 

1 1 18 

N.A 

Miao Hills 

33 

24 

12 

0 49 

0 12 

0 40 

I 02 

0 98 

0 50 

-0*51 

—0 86 

— 0 10 


Note*--^N.A. Uenotcb Not Avuiliblc. 


20. The above table reveals some very in- 
teresting features of migration, not only for 
movements from district to district within 
Assam, but more so because of the deduction 
that movements of population from outside 
the State into Assam did take place through 
certain districts which generally form high- 
ways for the influx of outside population into 
the State. Take the case of Goalpara. Here 
it may be seen that the density of population 
in 1961 far exceeds the density in 1951, and 
that for all Uie three decades, 1921, 1951 and 
1961 there is always a movement of popula- 
tion from this district to other districts of 
Assam. If there is such a sizeable out-migra- 
tion of people from this district to other dis- 
tricts of Assam in all the above three decades, 
how can them be such a heavy density of 
population within the district itself in view of 
the &ct that the density far exceeds the natu- 


ral incrca.se. Historically, the Goalpara dis- 
trict is the main gateway for the influx of 
population from East Bengal (Pakistan) into 
Assam and the above figures seem to suggest 
that 1961 is no exception to the previous 
decades despite the fact that East Bengal has 
become a foreign country. It may also be 
seen that in 1961 as much as 1.65 per cent, 
of its population came into Goalpara from 
other districts of Assam. Tbis confirms the 
assumption that during the 1950 disturbances, 
many Muslims of the district went to other 
districts of Assam and came back to this dis- 
trict after 1951. Moreover, Goalpara has 
practically no more available waste land and 
so the only attraction for other people to go 
there possibly is to return to their homes 
there. On the other hand, from column 8 it 
is also seen that as much as 3.61 per cent, of 
its population moved out of this district to 
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other districLs of Assam thereby giving a net 
migration of i.96 per cent. These figures all 
the more confirm that this district is a sort 
of temporary halting place for some people 
who have come here from outside Assam and 
that these people again moved into the Upper 
Assam region after a temporary stay here 
These heavy immigration and emigration to- 
gether with the heavy density of population in 
this district completely prove that a big num- 
ber of people must have come into this dis- 
trict from other parts of the sub-continent and 
that many of the figures of birth place as 
given in the Individual Slip arc mostly incor- 
rect, if not completely false. 

21. Similarly, in the case of Cachar div 
trict also, the same story is repeuk J though on 
a lcs.scr scale This district has no more room 
for new migrants and so emigration exceeds 
immigration thereby confirming that Cachar 
is also a sort of temporary halting place for 
movements of population. 

22. When wc examine the figures for Dar- 
rang and Lakhimpur districts, wc find a big 
influx of population into these districts from 
other districts of Assam. This, therefore, 
proves that people from Goalpara and Cachar 
districts move towards Darrang and Lakhim- 
pur districts, especially in the North Bank 
where land is still available for .settlement. 
On the other hand, both Kamrup and Now- 
gong districts also show a heavy immigration 
and emigration of population thereby sug- 
gesting that these two districts also have be- 
come next stages for the exodus of population 
from Goalpara and Cachar. It is also seen 
that both Kamrup and Nowgong districts 
have the heaviest density of population in 
Assam thereby suggesting that people who 
have moved from Goalpara and Cachar have 
also settled in these two districts and the ex- 
cess population have moved further up into 
Darrang and Lakhimpur. These figures fur- 
ther confirm the studies given by my prede- 
cessors, namely. MeSweeny. Lloyd and Miil- 
lan in 1911. 1921 and 1931. 

23. In the case of the Hills districts of 
A^am. the figures of immigration mostly 
r^ta to movements of people in the service 
of Government as well as of some traders 
excepting in the case of the Garo Hills and 
the United Mikir and North Cachar Hills 
where smne population of the cultivating dass 
have also moved. 


24 Migration to Shillong and Gauhail— 
in A.s.sBm, there are no cities in the sense that 
thctc arc class I towns which also have muni- 
cipal corporations and other developments 
and amenities qualifying any class I town to 
be called a city. But the 1961 Census has 
shown that the Shillong Town Group and 
Guuhati have a population of over 100,000 
each. Some important side-lights may be 
thrown out h> a study of tables D-IV and 
D-V whuli show the migration of population 
into cities anil towns 

25 In the ca c of the Shillong Town 
Group, it IS seen that 5.5,732 persons have 
migrated into this town in the sense that their 
birth place is elsewhere than Shillong. Out of 
these poisons .^4.7().t are males and 21,029 are 
female';. Out of the above persons a^n, 
9,797 are of the age-group 0-14 out of whom 
4.5.18 are mules and 5.259 arc females. Most 
of the persons from this age-group must be 
s( iKiol-going children including infants and 
babies. It is interesting to sec that there are 
more females than males among migrants into 
Shillong in this age-group. In the next age- 
group 15-34, there are 30.377 persons of 
whom 19.686 are males and 10,691 females 
and this numhei constitutes 54.51 per cent, of 
the total number of migrants. In this a^- 
group. as many as 1,902 have university 
degrees and 42 have technical degrees. As 
many as 6.088 persons have also passed Uie 
matriculation examination among whom 

•many might have read up to degree classes. 
Similar is the case with those who have pass- 
ed primary or junior basic examinations as 
well us those who arc literate without educa- 
tional levels. Persons under this age-group 
have therefore come to Sihillong either toi 
study in the various schtuils and colleges of 
Shillong or for jobs, mostly Government jobs, 
which arc available in Shillong. In the age- 
group 35-59. there are 13,088 and a cross e«- 
amination of their educational qualification! 
shows that there are a good number of pe^ ■ 
sons in this age-group who are degree^lde|| , 
or who have passed matriculation and above 
and therefore a good number of them must be 
in various services in Shillong. 

26. In the case of Gauhati, there are 61.644 
persons whose birth-^aces are outside the 
town and these constitute 61.21 per cent, ot 
the total population. Theie migrants, bow- 
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•vec, have cooie not only from places outside 
Amiuii, Init also from other districts as well as 
Ccom ^ interior of the Kamrup district. Out 
of thase persons. 44,173 are males and 17,471 
ace females of whom 8,458 have passed the 
matriculation and may be .still reading in col* 
leges there, while 2,185 have got degms 
timer in arts or science or in some technical 
line. Another 32,537 persons are either lite- 
rates without educational 'level or have passed 
either primary or junior basic examinations 
and a good number of these, may be reading 
in various schools in Gauhati. Among the 
illiterates there may be infants and babies 
below five years. In the age-group 15-34; 
6.946 have passed matriculation and many of 


these may be reading in colleges wUle 1,686 
have passed- some degree examinations and so 
most of them may be engaged in some jobs in 
Gauhati. 

27. Out of 61.644 persons who are mi- 
grants in Gauhati as many as 32,179 are 
workers most of whom are in the age-groups 
15-34 and 35-59. The non-workers may 
dependents of these workers or students. 

28. Migration of foreign nationals — ^Table 
5.8 below gives an idea of immigration frmn 
foreign countries into Assam. The data have 
been collected from Union Tables D-I and 
D-II for 1961. 


Foreign Nationals hy Country of Origin in the State in 1961, 1951 and 1931 

TABLE 5*8 


Pergoiu born Nttionals 


Name of the foreign country ^ 1961 1951 1931 ^ 196i 1951 1931 






^Malea 

Females 

Males 

Females 

r— 

Males 

FemaleT' 

Males 

Females 

Maics’ 

Females 

r~— — — ^ 

Males Females 

1 




2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

PAkiittn . 




438,199 

336.670 

464,440 

367,432 

58,600 

29,706 

28.190 

18,989 

6.434 

136,754 

96.072 



Nepal 




63.189 

29,436 

36,630 

20.006 

15,510 

11,468 

6,083 



Buima 




1,819 

1.244 

1.290 

1,976 

85 

22 

148 

151 


. . 

Bhutan 




514 

449 

89 

286 

1.722 


26 

21 

9 

13 



U.K. 




548 

272 

794 

508 

6i9 

425 

362 

954 

753 



China 




332 

117 

310 

68 

580 

60 

209 

65 

307 

103 



Afhhanlitan 

U. S. A. . 




245 

5 

112 

5 

1,316 

30 

124 

4 

67 

2 






105 

63 

68 

. 70 

41 

35 

40 

46 

65 

55 

47 

44 

Italy . 




77 

47 

8 

10 



74 

30 

40 

22 

88 

11 

Rumania / 




40 

30 



6 


36 

26 





Auatralla . 




27 

6 

16 

18 

io 

16 

73 

13 

*8 



Spain 

Malaya 




10 

20 

16 

4 

i 

2 

*6 

9 

16 

6 

11 

4 

4 

3 

6 


South Africa 




11 

7 

9 



• • 

1 

2 

■3 




U. S. S. R. 




6 

7 





5 

4 

36 


1 


Imlaad 




10 

1 

, , 

1 



11 

4 

io 







9 

1 

6 

4 

•• 


6 

1 


3 



Oaylon 



o 

5 

4 

13 

21 

8 

4 


1 

6 


■3 


Pranoa 



• 

• 3 

2 


1 



*4 

1 

3 

’5 

■3 

Norway 



• 

2 

2 

i 


.. 

S 

4 

11 

3 


1 


29. From the above table it may be seen 
that the largest number of foreigners migra- 
ting into Assam come from Pakistan. It must, 
however, be remembered that Pakistan did 
not exist before August 14, 1947 and that 
even in 1951, Pakistani nationals could still 
come freely into Assam because there was 
then no passport system and practically no 
other restriction was also imposed upon the 
movement of Pakistani nationals into Assam. 
It may also be noted that tiie heading of 
. ootomns 2. 3. 4, 5. 6 and 7 is regarding persons 
bpiti in lon^ counttka, and me naan ef tiw 


foreign country is given in column 1. As 
already stated earlia*, many persons bom in 
Pakistan never gave out their correct birth 
place and so the figures in so far as they 
rdate to Pakistan cannot be relied upon. 
Most of the perstms who gave tiieir birth place 
as Pakistan are Hindu displaced persons. So 
only columns 8-13 give the numbm of foreign 
nationals. It may be seen tiiat whiljB in 1951 
as many as 232,826 persons gave tbtiir natiem- 
ality as Pakistanis; in 1961, onfy 47.179 gave 
thek nationaKQ', aa Pakisiaiih. Prom die 
figures etiketnd trom the OnmnopBcnt of 



Asiam. it is seen that only 6.952 are 'Muslim 
pasq^ hoidas on March 1. 1961. The 
remaining figures for 1961 of Pakistani na- 
tionals are therefore Hindus from East Paki- 
stan who have passports and visas. So these 
figures taken together with my discussion 
about the growth of population in Chapter 11. 
the big increase in the number of Muslims as 
discussed in Chapter IX and the data as sup- 
plied in Tabic 5.7 appear to make the ques- 
tion of Pakistani nationals in Assam incor- 
rect. Moreover, it is a fact that people can 
also still move from East Pakistan into the 
neighbouring States o^ India without valid 
documents, and even those who have valid 
documents may eventually stay here and be- 
come Indian citizens. This is. however, the 
inevitable result of the artificial partition of 
the sub-continent. The high figures of Paki- 
stani nationals in 1951 may also be simply 
due to the fact that many displaced persons 
have been enumerated as Pakistani nationals 
because of the fact that they had just come 
into Assam by the time of the enumeration, 
and there was then no passport or visa sys- 
tem. After 1951, many of those nationals 
might have acquired Indian citizenship. 

30. Next to Pakistani nationals, the biggest 
number of foreign nationals in Assam is that 
of the Nepalese who number 21.944 in 1961 
against 17,551 in 1951. The number of 
Nepalese bom in Nepal who are enumerated in 


. Assam in 1961 ts 82,634. So muqt Mafakan 
have became Indian nationals. In tlk caih 
neciion. it may also be borne la miod.tibBt 
in a Census, a person is simply asked to frtwt 
nationality he belongs, and only tte a n wwy' 
returned by him is recorded in tbe C d ni BS 
papers. Therefore, Pakistanis and Nepalsae 
can claim any nationality they like as nr at 
the Census is concerned. In the caiS ci Na* 
pulese. many of them do not know to whld 
nationality they bdong. Some of them even 
an.swcred that they are Nepali Indians. 

31. The number of U.1C. nationals in 
Assam in 1961 is only 787 against 1,707 hi 
1951. Most of the U.K. nationals are {daab 
ers or their families and 1 am told by iiiti 
Secretary of the Indian Tea Associatiod, 
Assam Branch, that many U.K. nationato 
have left India because either the tea e s lf t e s 
have been purchased by Indians or die staff 
ot the British-owned tea estates have glso 
been gradually nationalised. The rest of flk 
figures of foreign nationals is very small Mid 
the table speaks for itself. 

32. Migration from other States from 
1921 to 1961 — ITie following is Table 5.9 
showing the perceiffhge of immigrants from 
outside Assam to its total population in each 
decade from 1921 to 1961. Tables were not 
made in 1941 due to World War II and so 
the po-centage for this year has been left ont 
from the table. 


Percentage of all inunigraiits from outside Aaaam to Ite total popnIatioB 
la each decade 1921-1961 

TABLE S‘9 

1961 1951 1931 1921 

State/District Males Females Males Females Males Females Males l%tta|IS 
1 23456789 


ASSAM 

Ooalpara 

Ksannip 

Dairang 

Lakbimpur 

Kowsong 


Caeliar 
Cteo Hills . 

UMt^^ikir and 
Ndnh eschar 

IjWpf 


13.19 

9.36 

16.46 

1377 

14.32 

11.55 

17.55 

13.79 

9.12 

7.79 

16.40 

13.07 

17.43 

13.14 

21.41 

20.89 

18.18 

ia78 

21.74 

18.84 

17.57 

12.3! 

24.69 

20.92 

7.42 

4.22 

9.39 

7.56 

11.59 

11.06 

14.36 

12.81 

4.86 

2.69 

3.88 

3.50 

12.72 

6.35 

12*39 

6S1 

11.01 

6.69 

419 

3-57 

6.72 

5.19 

4J9 

5.57 


22*68 

1818 

2406 

20*13 

27-81 

22*72 

29S9 

21*10 

19.57 

14.83 

11J7 

7e60 

37.11 

32.01 

39.00 


36.01 

29.52 

41.73 


29.78 

25.70 

20.13 


20.15 

6.12 

17.49 

4.82 

ns 

uM 

4.44 

3.10 

3.M 

4jH 

8.93 

3.03 

3.10 


N.A. 

SA. 

NA. 


8.49 


add . 



llrA^-49iaoltsl9stAssfls«Mr 
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33. Fmm the above table, it may be seen 
hat taninigration into Assam and its plains 
liatriets is very high during 1921 and 1931. 
iKEt during 1951 and 1961, the hgures of im- 
nugration appear to have gone down although 
the population has greatly increased during 
(heae last two decades. I have already stated 
in the hrst part ot this chapter that the figures 
of immigration in 1951. and more especially 
during 1961. are not at all reliable because 
immigrants did not give their true birth 
places. 1 have also pointed out that histori- 
cally. the greatest immigration into Assam 
from 1911 onwards has been from East 
Bengal (East Pakistan) and so during the de- 
cades 1911-1931 all these migrants gave their 
correct birth places because East Bengal 
was then part of India and there was nothing 
to hide Moreover, durmg 1921 and 1931. 
mmy tea garden labourers were imported into 
Upper. Assam for work in the tea garden 
areas. Importation of tea garden labourers 
has become very small after 1931 because by 
that time the tea garden tribes had numbered 
]ust under 10 lakhs in Assam though many 
of them have settled as cultivators in the tea 
gardens or outside the ^ gardens, and are 
raown as ex-tea garden mbourers. By 1951. 
East Bengal had already ^ome a foreign 
country known as East Pakistan and so from 
that time Muslim migrants did not give their 
correct birth places because they have become 
foreign nationals and also because they wanted 
to be called ‘indigenous’ persons of Assam 
so that they might be settled with lands. Only 
Hindu displao^ persons gave their correct 
birth places in 1951 because they might then be 
able to get rehabilitation benefits. In 1961, 
rehabilitation benefits have almost ceased to 
exist and the passport and visa system has 
also become very tight. People coming from 
East Pakistan into A^sam from 1961 therefore 
have nothing to gain by giving their true birth 
place while Muslims definitely have the ad- 
vantage of concealmg their identity by saying 
that they are bom in a place where they are 
found and that they speak Assamese. So, 
although the increase in population in 1961 
has been most spectacular for all die decades, 
the figures for migrants appear to be <me ot 
the lowest in terms of percentage due to con- 
cealment of the cmrect birth places. 

34^ Sex ratio-— The foUowing is TaUe 
diaudng dm sex latio of aeths* popOh 


lation in Assam as well as that of the natural 
peculation, the immigrant population and the 
emigrant population. 

Femaksper 1,000 uules in Sural and Urban 
areas of the State 1961 
TABLE 5‘10 


Femaich per 1,000 males 

t * 

Description Non- 

city 

Total Rural Urban City 
1 2 3 4 S 


Actual population of the State 876 895 694 620 

Immigrant population from 448 506 228 298 

adtjacent State 

Immigrant population from 427 506 318 370 

States other than adjacent 
States. 

Emigrant population from the 4-784 771 *815 •• 

State to adjacent States 

Emigrant population from the 4-690 680 *700 
State to States other than 
adjacent States 

Natural population of State . 4-913 921 *797 


Note — f-Erntgranth with birth»place ^Unciassifiable* have 
been included. 

*Male and female emigrants from total Urban area 
of Assam have been taken, as separate figures for 
city arc not available 

35. From the above table it may be seen 
that there are 876 females per 1,000 males in 
the whole of Assam, and that in the rural 
areas of Assam, the sex ratio is 89S, that in 
the non-city urimn is 694, while in cities it is 
620 Among the natural population of the 
State, the sex ratio is as high as 913 in the 
total, while it is 921 in the rural areas of the 
State. The natural population is obtained by 
subtracting the immi^nt population from 
the actual population and adding the ani- 
grant population. So the natural population 
consists mostly of indigenous persons to 
whom may be added long standing migrtots. 

It is not possible to assess the sex ratio of the 
indigenous people ol Assam, but is assumed 
that among the indigenous people^ the sex 
ratio is more or less even. 

36. It is seen that among the immigfiiit 
population from adjacent Sates of Assaaig 
U.. from die Smtm of West Bmh BiWB 
Orissa and Nf^alandg tbe m nw is veqi . 
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poor. But the least sex ratio is from dial of 
the hniiiigiaiit population from other States 
of India other dun the adjacent States men* 
tioned above. It aiq>eais that people coming 
from distant States of India to A^m gene- 
rally leave their womenfolk at home. In 19S1. 
Mr. Vaghaiwalla observed that the Marwari 
traders exemplify semi-permanent migration 
into Assam because men far outnumbered 
women. Out of 17.072 immigrants from Ra- 
jasthan in 1951, 11.587 are males and only 
5.485 are females. In 1961, there are 16.375 
males and only 5.888 females from among the 
immigrants from Rajasthan to Assam. In 
other words, even in 1961, the sex ratio 
among the Marwaris is only 360 females per 
1,000 males. This shows that the Marwaris 
have come to Assam not to stay here but only 
to trade and take the earnings to their homes 
which they occasionally visit. Among the 
Bihari immigrants into Assam, the sex ratio 


is 376 females per IjOOO malei. AiBOflg BUi 
Biharis are seasonal mignuits Ufho omaa M 
Assam from about NovembenOa c s mb a r 01 
each year and go back to Bihar as soon aadhi 
monsoon sets in. Although tha sex lallo 
among the Biharis is very small. It must ha 
said to their credit that (hey have helpetf 1% 
supply Assam with the necessary labour foioa 
for all the development projects. Ilia per 
capita earnings of these petite is not big iai’' 
they have not come to exploit Assam but oi^ 
to supply the ecemsary labour force whidl m 
not available locidly. 


.17. Immigrants and language eetume-^ 
The following is Table 5.11 showing immi- 
grants into Assam from other States of India 
compared to the language returns for the pro- 
dominant languages of the respective StMes, 
1961. 


Immigrants into Assam from other States compareii to the Langn ige Returns for the preionilaaat 

languages of the respective Ststes, 1961 

TABLE 5-11 


State of Origin 


Immigrants into the State 


Predominant 
language of the 
State of origin 


Population tpcaking the 


predominant 
or the Bute of 


the Bute of orlgia as 
mother tongue 



1 




Mates 

2 

Females 

3 

4 

Males 

S 

F9ll^ 

1 Andhra Pradesh 


, , 



2,858 

1,486 

Tefugu 

10,770 

9jm 

2 Maharashtra 


. 



1,156 

397 

Marathi 

3,237 

2 , 2 is 

3 Gujarat 


. 



690 

243 

Gujarati 

508 

M4 

4 Jammu & Kashmir 


a 


• 

412 

54 

Kashmiri 

39 

2 

5 Kerala 


. . 


• 

1,807 

375 

Malayalam 

1.915 

219 

6 Madras 

a 

a a 


• 

4,942 

2,684 

Tamil 

9p222 

1,279 

7 Mysore 

• 



e 

509 

219 

Kannada 

158 

40 

S Orissa 

e 

a e 


e 

30,123 

21,069 

Oriya 

77,804 

07AM 

9 Puitfiab 

a 

a 


• 

9,064 

3,386 

Punjabi 

6,273 

2AM 

10 West Bensal 

0 

• 0 


a 

33,977 

21,038 

Bengali 

1,106,621 

9S4A1I 

11 Hindi Speaking States 

e • 


• 

240,950 

91,002 

Hindi 

331,898 

179Al| 

Ig^ihar^ 

• 



• 

187,254 

70,478 

•• 

•• 


n-tfe^ Pnideah 

• 



• 

6,397 

4,769 

• * 

• • 

•0 

14 E^asthan 

t 

\ 


e 

16p375 

3,888 

a » 

s 

» • 


IS Uttar Ptndsah , 

* 

ts e 



90,924 

9,867 

• « 

» e 

•9 
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38. Fram the above table, it may be seen 
that pooph whose birth place is Andhra Pra- 
desh number only 4.344. but the number of 
people spealdn^ Telugu as their mother 
tongue the num^ is as much as I9.S60. This 
is due to the faa that many Telugu-speaking 
peo|de. mostly among the tea garden tribes, 
nave bMn born in Assam as they settled here 
long ago. but they still speak Telugu as their 
mother tongue at home. This assumption 
tSao applies to Oriya. In the case of immi- 
grants from West l^ngal, there were 55.01 S 
whose birth place is West Bengal but the 
number of Bengali-speakers in Assam is 
2,061.533. This is due to the fact that the 
mother tongue of the people of Cachar is 
Bengali and there are also many Bengalis 
who have been bom and brought up in Assam 
and there are also many displace persons 
from East Pakistan whose mother tongue is 
Bengali. Many people of West Goalpara 


also have their mother ton^ as Bengali 
The biggest numba* of immigrants is from 
among the people who have given their birth 
place in the Hindi-sp^king States of Bihar. 
Madhya Pradesh. Rajasthan and Uttar. Pra- 
desh. The total numbor of such persons js 
331.952. but the total number of Hindi 
speakers in Assam is 511.818. This is be- 
cause of the fact that many tea tribes who 
were born in Assam are still Hindi-speakers. 
The biggest number of migrants from the 
Hindi-speaking States is from Bihar, where 
257.732 persons have returned their birth 
place as Bihar. Other comments can be in- 
ferred from the above table. 

39. Rural to rural migration — ^The follow- 
ing is another Table 5 12 showing immigration 
in the rural areas of Assam from the rural 
areas of other States of India classified by 


sex. 

Immigration in Rural Areas of Assam from Rural Areas of other States of India Classified by Sex, 1961 

TABLE 5-12 


SUilB/Diitrict 

1 

Immigrants into Rural 
Rural Population of areas from Rural 
Sutc/District arms of adjacent 

States 

Immigrants into Immigrants into 

Rural areas from Rural areas from 
Rural areas of rural areas of India 
States other than (Totals of Cols 
adjacent States 4-i 6 ft S 4 7) 

Percenuge of Rural 
immigrants from 
Rural areas of States 
of India to Rural 
Population of SUte 

Males 

2 

Females 

3 

Males 

4 

Females’ 

6 

Males 

6 

Females 

7 

' Malei 

8 

Females 

9 

Males 

10 

Femalei 

11 

ASSA.M . 

S.783,675 

6,176.069 

192.168 

97.740 

46,016 

22,827 

237,184 

120,667 

4 to 

2 33 

Ooilpara 

753.60B 

688,241 

20.692 

11,967 

2,352 

896 

22,944 

12,862 

304 

187 

Kamrup 

972.979 

870,094 

10,737 

3.963 

1,851 

688 

12,588 

4,661 

129 

0*63 

Darrang 

663,836 

675.640 

43,099 

27.880 

8,012 

3.163 

61.111 

31,033 

7 70 

5 39 

LaklUmpur 

. 761.078 

651,412 

58.619 

29,620 

12,960 

5,997 

71.879 

35,517 

940 

645 

Nowpong 

598.096 

631,448 

23,057 

4,696 

3,343 

2,034 

26,400 

6,730 

4 41 

127 

Slbaagar . 

761.757 

669,928 

26.274 

14,665 

7,203 

3,743 

33,477 

18!398 

439 

2 76 

Cachar . 

668.760 

612,913 

4,939 

3,337 

4,740 

3,705 

9,699 

7.042 

1*45 

M6 

OaroHilli .... 

151,317 

147,023 

677 

132 

119 

31 

796 

163 

0 53 

Oil 

imitad Khiai-Jaiotia Hills 

. 179.384 

174,173 

952 

166 

402 

84 

1,354 

250 

0 75 

014 

United Mikir ft North Cachar Hills 

. 148,136 

128,326 

3,043 

1,416 

1,962 

727 

6.005 

2.142 

338 

167 

MlaoHins 

. 124,835 

126.971 

159 

9 

2,072 

1.770 

2.231 

1,779 

179 

140 


40. Urban to urban migration — ^The 
follosnng is another table 5.13 diowing the 
immigration into the urban areas of Amam 
from the urban areas Of other States of India. 
The table dmws diat only 30i409 persons have 
migrated from the urban areas of other States 
ot India into the urban areas Assam ; but 
the total urban pc^wladon of Assam oonrists 
of 913J028 ; so the number of migrants from 
, fhe aiban areas of other States of fridia into 


Assam is rather insignificant hugest 
number of sudi migrants is in the urban areas 
of the Kamrup district where 10.988 have 
come. There is no doubt that most diese 
people can be found in Gauhati and Panda. 
The next Inggest mnhbec at such migeants 
have come to the urban areas of die United 
KhasUainda IfiUs district Th^ numb e r 
S/468 and afaaost aU of diem ban be found 
oidy hi the Qxat/p. Nest lo 
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ShiUoQg. sud> mignuHs have come to the double the number of femnlei. In odM 

ufben areu of the LaUiiiniNir district and words, sudi migrants may ha¥e come In Am 

there are 4,667 such persons there. urban areas of Assam only for businam a 

service and that they go bade In dwir mi 
41. The sex ratio of such migrants indi- places occasionally and permanently after re 

cates that the number cfi males is more or less tireroent. 

Immigration in Urban Areas of Assam from Urban Areas of other States gf India Classified by Sate, 1991 

TABLE 5-13 

Sttln/DIatnct Urb«n PopuUtion of Immignuiti into ImmiKmnia teio ItiiuigiMiia into of UMN 

Aaaun Urban amna fiom Urban arena fabm Ijifton •rant DrOili INi 

Urban arena of Urban nren« < t Urban armiB of UroftS oOii < 
adjaoent Sutea Stale a other than India (Tornli of IIMiB Of NMtti I 
•tljacent ftiatet Cola 4 i 6 ift 8 * T) Ufbm nipo intf ift t 

Suit 





Males 

Females 

'Males 

Females 


Females 

'Males 

1 emalBS 

'Moini Pmim 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

ASSAM . 



644.4S4 

368,574 

9.539 

5.259 

10.749 

4.822 

20.328 

]c;.oii 

3 73 

2*94 

Ooalpara 

. 

. 

89.215 

42.928 

650 

602 

820 

415 

1,470 

1.017 

248 

217 

Kamnip , 


. 

136.629 

82,870 

4.176 

1.917 


1.231 

7.840 

3.148 

5 74 

3*10 

Darrang . 

. 

. 

31.091 

19.203 

272 

199 

606 

269 

878 

468 

2'82 

2*44 

Lakhunpur 

. 


92.801 

58.551 

1.019 

9|6 

1.766 

966 

2.785 

1.882 

300 

2 21 

Nowgong 

. 

. 

47,594 

31.623 

476 

255 

616 

259 

1,092 

814 

229 

1*#} 

Sibcagar . 

. 

. 

47.178 

29.527 

947 

139 

1.095 

253 

2.042 

392 

4 33 

t*32 

Caebar . 


. 

53.737 

43.076 

320 

301 

294 

222 

614 

821 

1 14 

1*21 

Oaro Hills 

. 

. 

5.423 

3.465 

58 

28 

38 

3 

96 

31 

1 77 

0*09 

United fChaai^aintia Hills 

61.164 

47.431 

1,571 

867 

1.851 

1.179 

3,422 

2.046 

5*89 

4*21 

United Mikir fit North Chachar Hills 

1.992 

1.273 

25 

28 

12 

7 

37 

32 

1*86 

2*8t 

Mizo Hills 

, 

. 

7.630 

6.627 

25 

10 

27 

18 

52 

28 

0'68 

0512 


42. The following is table S.14 showing the ages of Total. Rural and Urban Population O! 
immigration from other States of India into the State, 1961. 

Assam classified by sex, expressed as percent- 


Immigration from other States of India into Assam classified by sex, expressed as percentages 
of Total, Rural and Urban Population of the State, 1961 

TABLE 5-14 
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other States of India in the nine Industrial expressed as percentages of total fx^ralation 
Oas^cati<Hi oi Workers and Non>Workers under each category, 1961. 


Distribution of ielected disnuts of immigrants from other States of India in the nine industrial 
categories of i< orkers and non-workers expressed as percentages of total population 

under each category, 1961 

TABLE 5*15 


Induitrial Cliiiitation of Workera Non- 


Stntc/Distrikt 

I 


2 

II 

3 

HI 

4 

i 

! 

"v 

6 

VI 

7 

VII 

8 

VIII 

9 

IX ' 
10 

Workeil 

X 

11 

ASSAM 

(a) ToUl Population 

(«) 

3 321 SOO 

187 416 

518 100 

280 353 

103 634 

39 838 

184 707 

75,612 

424.251 

6 735 361 

(g) Immigrant Popula- 

(/) 

74 4B1 

1084 

106 428 

4 190 

22 000 

17 745 

31978 

19 940 

76 315 

127 365 

lion 

(r) (b) expreaied a* 

(f) 

2 24 

2 71 

20 14 

1 64 

21 23 

44 14 

19 48 

26 37 

1799 

1 89 

percentage of («r) 

Ooalpara 

(a) 

433 472 

38 522 

5 908 

37 611 

12 496 

2 140 

29 583 

6 704 

46 874 

930 182 

(/) 

10 541 

1 201 

1 463 

805 

2 509 

433 

4 638 

2 498 

37 26 

9 806 

16 774 


0) 

2 43 

3 13 

24 76 

2 14 

20 08 

20 23 

1168 

20 92 

1 80 

Kamrup 

(a) 

113992 

29 609 

9 671 

120 178 

noil 

5 827 

34 266 

20 930 

81017 

1 227 987 

(b) 

2 122 

394 

2 821 

SOB 

2 648 

1 875 

3 384 

5 247 

14417 

16 812 


(f) 

049 

1 33 

29 20 

0 42 

17 59 

32 18 

9 88 

25 07 

1695 

1 37 41 

Darrang 

(n) 

412904 

2! 147 

78 079 

14 666 

10111 

7 042 

16 774 

6 079 

39 548 

683 276 

<o 

19 420 

1 240 

25 263 

418 

2 640 

4 319 

1 191 

2 768 

45 13 

9 550 

20 467 

¥ 

(r) 

4 70 

186 

32 28 

3 12 

26 00 

61 33 

3091 

24 n 

300 

Lakhtfflpur 

(a) 

419 702 

10 407 

179 171 

11 180 

21217 

11 731 

29 036 

13 281 

13 217 

810 092 

ib) 

12 452 

783 

43 171 

500 

7213 

7 107 

13 083 

4 669 

16 766 

33 891 


(f) 

2 97 

7 12 

24 26 

4 32 

28 60 

63 97 

45 06 

35 16 

31 10 

4 18 

Nowgong 

(a) 

321 961 

22112 

17 349 

23 636 

8 821 

2 436 

15 569 

B60f 

24 124 

7ri 703 

(M 

16 903 

614 

4 0*^2 

870 

2 113 

722 

2,737 
17 18 

2 074 

4611 

8 248 


U) 

5 19 

212 

43 47 

368 

23 94 

29 64 

24 10 

19 11 

1 08 

SIbugar 

(a) 

440 591 

13 201 

144 883 

21 467 

18 320 

5 188 

20 693 

8 157 

43 426 

792 464 

il) 

5009 

46S 

22 940 

450 

4003 

1958 

4 472 

1 644 

7 2^8 

14 817 


(f) 

1 14 

3 12 

15 83 

210 

21 85 

37 74 

21 61 

2015 

16 71 

1 87 


45 The above is a very useful table be- 
cause it gives us the category-wise industrial 
classification of Workers who have come 
into Assam from other States of India In 
Category I which is the industrial classifica- 
tion for cultivators ; the percentage of immi- 
grants to the total population of cultivators 
is very low being only 224, because most 
of the people of Assam are cultivators 
Moreover. Muslim immigrants have also 
shown themselves as ‘indigenous’ cultiva- 
tors. Category II relates to agricultural 
labourers, and here also the percentage 
immigrant labourers is very small be- 
use agricultural labourers are available 
locally and also because the Muriim agri- 
cuUu^ labourers are also not in die cate- 
oi tlmmigrant labourers aoccnding to 
own statements. Category III rdates to 
fiilantatioa. 4vest^> fishing. Itvestock. mining 
and ^pnairying. Here die pocentage is as 
^ as 20,54 because many tea-gaidmi labour- 


ers still show their birth-place as being out- 
side Assam although they have setded here 
for good The percentage ought to have 
been much more had it not been due to the 
fact that most of the tea-garden labourers 
have actually been bom and bred in Assam 
because their foeefiafliers have setded here for 
some generations. Nowadays, new tea- 
garden labourers are also no longer imported 
because sufficient labour is available locally. 
The conditions of 80 years ago have been re- 
versed In this category, plantatimi far ex- 
ceeds the other activities mmitioned above. 

46. In Category IV which rdates to 
househdd industry, the percmtage of immi- 
grant labour is the lowest (1.64 per cedt.) be- 
cause household industry in Attam mostly 
^ates to ^weaving, and Assamese people are 
Imowned for thrir handloom indmrtiy. Gate* 
[gory V, rdates to manufacturing otto than 
Ihouseh^d industry and so die 'figon ot ^ 
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migrant workers is again as high as 21.23 per 
cent., and this fact does not fail to show that 
industrially, the Assamese people arc still very 
backward. In Category VI which relates to 
construction, it is strange that the biggest per- 
centage (44.54) of immigrant labour can be 
fbund. This shows that the indigenous 
people of Assam excepting the Khasis are 
either not good in or are loathe to con- 
.struction works, so much so. that workers 
have to be imported from outside Assam. No 
wonder -therefore that most of the money paid 
as wages for construction works under differ- 
ent development schemes goes outside Assam 
because local people do not try to take up 
construction works themselves, leave alone 
the question of attaining proficiency. It 
therefore appears that most of the people of 
Assam are averse to manual work other than 
cultivation, and this will not contribute to 
their well-being. Construction contractors 
and workers come from outside Assam, and 
they get most of the wages and proffts of de- 
velopment works. In Category VII which 
relates to trade and commerce also, the per- 
centage of immigrants is fairly big thereby in- 
dicating that trade and commerce are also 
held by people from outside Assam, especial- 
ly the Marwaris. In Category VIII which re- 
lates to transport, storage and communica- 


tions the number of immigrant workers is also 
fairly big because of the fact that in the Rail- 
ways and the Posts and Telegraphs, most of tfie 
workers are from outside AsMm. Category 
IX relates to all ‘Other Services’ and hsie 
also the percentage of immigrant workers is 
still big. but that may not be altogetto bad 
in the interest of national integration. We 
cannot be too paiocbial m everything, but we 
.should also learn trades other than CSovem- 
ment service and aguculture. 

47. ’Tlte following is table 5.16 shoa^g 
the distribution of Industrial Categories of 
Workers and Non-Workers among tlw gen- 
eral population and among the migrants ftom 
other Stoles of India, 1961. This table is 
more or less the same as table 5.15. but here 
the Primary Sector, the Secondary SSector and 
the Tertiary' Sector were shown .scparatdy to- 
gether with the categories of which they are 
compo.sed which are also shown separately. 
Another difference of this table from the pea* 
vious one is that data have been given regardh 
ing migrants from the adjacent States of 
Assam as well as of migrants from States 
other than those adjacent to Assam. Tlie 
tabic speaks for itself because it is supple- 
mentary to table 5.15 and no further com- 
ments appear called for. 


Distribution of Industrial Categories of Workers and Non-Work ers among the general population 
and among immigrants from other States of India, 1961 

TABLE 5-16 





Population Immi- 
orScate grants 

from 

Immi- 

granu 

from 

Immi- 
grants 
from 
States 
other than 
adjacent 
Sutes 

PercentaBe of immigrants from 
States of India to population 
of State 

Percentage of population aged 
13 to 59 to total oflta catagory 





oflndia 

States 

Persons 

Males 

Femsisa 

' Total 

Rural 

Urtao " 

] 



2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

8 

9 

to 

11 

Primiry Sector 



4.029,016 

183,995 

138,633 

27.342 

4 62 

304 

1 18 

86 29 

84*29 

87*12 

Induatrial Catofory 1 

. 


3.323.SOO 

74.483 

62,133 

12.330 

2 24 

1 65 

0*39 

85 57 

85*37 

85*70 

Indintrlal Catefory 11 



187.416 

3.084 

4.348 

736 

2-71 

2 38 

0 33 

84-75 

84*74 

87*22 

Indattrial Catcfory III 



.118,100 

106,428 

92,172 

14.236 

20*34 

12-22 

132 

91*46 

91*48 

90*08 

Seoondary Sector 



423,823 

44.333 

34.163 

10.172 

10*46 

9-63 

0*83 

89*62 

89-03 

92*47 

I4||kttirial Category IV 



280.333 

4.390 

3.473 

1.117 

1*64 

0 82 

0*87 

87 89 

87*49 

91*32 

ladoftrial Catesory V 



103.634 

22.000 

13.244 

6.736 

21-23 

20-26 

0-97 

92-11 

91*79 

92*49 

laduatdalCatwry ^ 



39.838 

17.743 

15,446 

2.299 

44*34 

43*98 

0-36 

95 33 

95*29 

95*50 

T«tlaar Sector 



684.370 

132.233 

86,330 

43.903 

19*32 

18-74 

0-38 

92-78 

91-70 

*4n5 

ladlsatrial Category vn 



184.707 

33,978 , 

21,367 

14,611 

19-48 

19*13 

0*33 

91-76 

90*74 

«M5 

ladnatrlel Category vm 



75.612 


15,064 

4476 

26-37 

26*12 

0*25 

99*68 

96*28 # 

99*63 

Indnairlal Caitigory IX 



424.251 

76.311 

46,896 

26416 

17*99 

17*23 

0*74 

92*54 

91*60 4 

95*64 

NPB-Wd||er» . 


• 

6.735.361 

f27.365 

87,615 

39,f30 

1*89 

0*71 . 

M8 

22^ 

81*68 

5k*55 


liflg. 


11 
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48. The following is taUe 5.17 showing 
the distribution of Industrial Category of 
Workers and Non-Workers of immigrants 
fn»m other States of India per 10.000 of all 
immigrant population in the States, 1961. 
This table shows how the people who have 
come into Assam from other States of India 
are distributed in the State as well as its 
various districts according to the kind of work 
which they are doing. It may be seen that 
most of them are occupied in agriculture (16.24 
per cent.), plantation, etc. (21.72 per cent.) 
and other services (15.58 per cent.). Non- 
Workers constitute 26.00 per cent. In trade 
and commerce, they constitute 7.34 per cent 
while in transport and communications they 
constitute 4.07 per cent. Here again it 


must be borne in mind that these immignum 
are only those people coming from other 
States of India and not those coming from 
East Pakistan. As Car as the urban popula- 
tion of such immigrants is concerned, it is 
seen that most of them are in otho* services 
(30.51 per cent.) and trade and commerce 
(13.58 per cent.). Non-Workers in the urban 
areas are also comparatively much bigger in- 
asmuch as th^ constitute 33.66 per cent. The 
figures in the districts speak for themselves, 
but here it must again be borne in mind that 
in places like the Mizo Hills where the num- 
ber of immigrants is the least, the percentage 
may appear to be unduly big although in 
terms of absolute numbers, it is really very 
small. 


Distribution by Industrial Category of Workers and Non-Workers of immigrants from other Stales 
of India per 10,000 of all immigrant population (f.R.U) in the State, 1961 

TABLE 5-17 


ItBta/Dlitrlct 

ToUl 


Per 10,000 of ill immigrant population belonging to 



ilrbu ' 1 

11 

in IV V VI VII VIII 

IX 

X 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 6 7 8 9 10 

11 

12 


r 

T 

1,320 

104 

2.172 

94 

449 

362 

734 

407 

1,558 

2,600 

ASSAM *4 

R 

2,003 

133 

2,861 

98 

329 

401 

331 

218 

1,072 

2.390 

U 

31 

8 

98 

80 

817 

243 

1,338 

988 

3.051 

3,366 

f 

T 

2,080 

238 

290 

139 

499 

83 

915 

493 

1,935 

Rm 

Qoilpira .4 

R 

2,823 

319 

381 

200 

331 

78 

617 

410 

1.934 

3,287 

U 

23 

13 

37 

49 

895 

106 

1,741 

721 

3,043 

3,374 

r 

T 

498 

78 

998 

100 

323 

370 

668 

1,036 

2,848 

3,321 

Kamrup *4 

R 

1,363 

208 

1,307 

112 

143 

202 

892 

no 

2,646 

2.813 

U 

9 

4 

21 

94 

737 

463 

542 

1,560 

2.962 

3,606 

f 

T 

2,128 

136 

2,762 

3,007 

90 

289 

473 

969 

303 

1.047 

2,243 

Darrang .4 

R 

2,313 

147 

93 

237 

493 

433 

249 

876 

2,190 

U 

64 

8 

27 

19 

872 

253 

2,059 

912 

2,990 

2,836 

r 

T 

887 

96 

3,102 

3.914 

36 

314 

534 

932 

332 

1,194 

2,413 

Lakhlnpur . .4 

R 

1,113 

70 

18 

378 

621 

647 

203 

819 

2.219 

U 

49 

3 

123 

101 

1.012 

216 

1,977 

807 

2.385 

3,127 

r 

T 

3,934 

143 

948 

202 

492 

168 

637 

483 

1,073 

1,920 

Nowgong .4 

R 

4,989 

176 

1,196 

226 

335 

169 

389 

233 

656 

1.609 

U 

92 

22 

42 

119 

991 

163 

1,940 

1,389 

2,594 

3.090 

r 

T 

793 

74 

3,640 

71 

633 

311 

710 

261 

1,132 

2.351 

Sibaagar .4 

R 

939 

83 


79 

969 

343 

447 

137 

841 


U 

30 

23 

82 

94 

988 

141 

2,100 

810 

2,800 

2,972 

f 

T 

1,166 

108 

VPl 

197 

107 

39 

426 

336 

1,944 

3.329 

Cabhar .4 

R 

1,384 

128 

3,319 

186 

49 

33 

270 

128 

1,334 

3,173 

1 

U 

•• 

3 

3 

• . 

419 

44 

1,260 

1.449 

2.669 

4.161 

r 

T 

467 

30 

347 

321 

231 

342 

1,397 

77 

9,278 

UiSO 

OaroHilla .4 

R 

905 

98 

619 

919 

332 

233 

1,933 

83 

3,439 


1 

U 

•• 

•• 

62 

119 

124 

459 

742 

71 

7,239 

|!i92 

f 

T 

71 

11 

197 

78 

337 

403 

969 

116 

m 

4,629 

3,867 

UaHadKhaai-JaliillaHUb .4 

VNt \ 

R 

U 

441 

69 

734 

46 

n 

126 

378 

2.191 

60 
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49. The foilewkig is a note on aiigratkNi 
in the eastern bonto States of the solxm- 
tinent prepared by Shri S. P. Jain. Census Ac- 
tuaiy and Deputy Registrar General. India. 
The note gives a masteriy analysis of statis- 
tics of migration and percentage growth rates 
in the eastern areas the sub<ontinent. 


A NOTE ON MIGRATION IN THE 
EASTERN BORDER STATES 

1. The object of this note is to ascertain 
the extent of migration for arriving at a 
reasonable estimate of the rate of natural in- 
crease of the border States of Assam. West 
Bengal, Manipur. Tripura and Khar. Dur- 
ing 19SI-6I Assam recorded a percentage 
gross growth rate of 34.5, West Bragal 32.8. 
Tripura 78.7 and Manipur 35.0, Muslims 
registered percentage growth rates of 38.6; 
36.5 ; 68.0 and 30.6 respectively. In Bihar, 
they increased by 32.3 ^r cent. There is 
nothing similarly striking in the case of Hindus 
except that Assam shows a growth rate of 34 
per cent, and West Bengal 32.6 per cent. 
These percentages leave no doubt that in the 
States mentioned. Hindus and Muslims gain- 
ed substantially by immigration. On 
other hand, the usual birth place statistics 
show little evidence of it. Tliese data show 
that Assam had a net outmigration of 54,782 
(-0.53) and Bihar 53.740 (-0.13) while West 
Bengal had a net immigration of 614.988 
(2.01), Tripura 185,265 (20.80) and Manipur 
9,234 (1.36). The figures in bracket give the 
corresponding percentage change in popula- 
tion due to net migration. TImm percentages 
do not clear away the observed abnormal 
growdt rates. In the case of Assam, the net 
ontnugration makes mattm worse. There is 
dear evidence that a lot of immigration 
has not been snbstantiated by suitable record- 
ing of MrA place outside Amam in the 1941 
Census. The amthod of estknation of die 
to which the recorded population in- 
dmuld be atIrBiuted to das factor, is 
to dicn 081111 TTfw**- ovw and above ediat 
seams to-Mm rsaaonaUe con a idei ing other re- 
corded growto rates ef shniaity plaead anas 
dasin8i,19»K6L la dun acllw4 B is eviiHrt* 
lyTatyosRUe to nila ant die poasdddty of 
odav odases aedag eoajmi^ sash as diange 
<d faidi-Md Mttimale InflinMi mi a l abimm 


dal scale. (My the combined effect of sudi 
factors can be so studied. 

2 . The following growth rates are baaad 
on the population figures published by Pakis- 
tan Censuses for 1951 and 1961 : 

CENSUS' POPUL4TION 
TABlJ; 1 

, (AiIaM) 


Bait Pokiktda W«at PakitMa 

■ * ^ * ' 11 * ■ I" s 

Growth Growth 

1951 1961 Rate 1991 1961 lUto 


General . 419-32 SM-40 21-2 337-m 42S IO 271 

Mushm . 322*27 40l'90 26-9 327-32 416'66 27*3 

Hindu 41-^7 43-87 4 8 1-62 2*04 29*0 

Scheduled 9032 49-93 —1-2 3*69 4-lS 13*3 

Caitc 


The growth rates for Muslims in the two parts 
of Pakistan are practically the same, but 
those for Hindus and Scheduled Castes differ 
sharply. The growth rates for Hindus and 
Sch^uled Castes in East Pakistan are so 
glaringly low that there can be no doubt about 
their having migrated out of East Pakistan on 
a large scale. In what follows Hindus and 
Scheduled Castes are clubbed together. 

(3.1). Increases in the population count of 
Muslims and Hindus in 1^1 over 1951 in 
each of the districts of Assam. West Bengal 
and of Tripura and most of the disttiets of 
Bihar (for Muslims only) are given on pages 
XXXV, xxxvii and xxvi respectively of Oensus 
of India Paper 1 — 1961 Census— Rcl^dmi. 
The corresponding percentage increases in 
districte. showing abnormally high growth 
rates of Mudims are given on xavdi and of 
Hindus on xv. Generally speaking, they ate 
border or adjtrinlng districts. Hie magiutudr 
of the rate of growth in each case leavM itde 
doubt that there was a very substantM influx 
of Hindus and Nfadims. The source muit he 
East Pakistan as is diown in what feBemh 
Every district in Assam (except two) and m* 
West Bengal (except four) diewi font tar 
giowfli tate of Mndima wui.im|1 ,alMm»* 2 I 4 ' 
per eeut Sfauflady. foe ipomlh mto- oC lus- 
d» em wiB anew 25 per oent^iwify 4 fe- 

11 A 
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trict in Assam (except two) and in West Ben- 
gal (exoq>t three). It will be shown later that 
ttiese growth rates nearly represent the upper 
limits and increases above them should be as- 
cribed to infiltration. 


(3.2). Assam. West, Bengal. Tripura. 
Manipur and the four (listricts of Saharsa. 
Purnea. Santhalparganas and Hazaribagh in 
Bihar registered the following growth rates 
during 19S1-61 : 

TABLE 2 


State 


Growth Rate 

f ... . .A . . M .... I 

General Muslims Hindus 


Aiaam 


34*5 

38-6 

340 

West Bengal 


32-8 

36S 

32-6 

Tripura 


78 7 

680 

80*6 

Manipur . 


350 

30 6 

38*5 

Bihar 4 districts . 


221 

67-3 

14-7 

Bihar rest . 


19-2 

191 

201 

Bihar Total 


19*8 

32-3 

190 


By their level the State rates clearly reflect 
the fact of abnormal increase due to influx of 
Hindus and Muslims. The growth rate of 
Muslims in the four districts of Bihar stands 
out. It raised thdr growth rate in the State 
as a whole ; the rest of the districts of Bihar 
registered a growth rate of 19.1 only. The 
abnormal increase of Muslims in the four dis- 
districts also raised the growth rate of these 
districts well above that of the rest of the dis- 
tricts. 

(3.3). The differential growth rates of 
Hindus and Muslims in other States during 
1951-61 were as follows: 


TABLE 3 


State 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

i 


Andhra Pradesh 
Gujarat . 

Muwnahtra . 
Maharashtra and Gujarat 
Kerala . 

Madhya Pradesh 
Madras . 

Mysore . 

Orissa . 

Puhjab . 

Rj^uthan 
UttarPndesh 


% increase 
Hindus 

% increase 
Muslims 

13*96 

12*63 

28*11 

20*23 

13-38 

24*34 

18*42 

22-94 

23*23 

27*30 

23*14 

23-43 

11*13 

8*14 

21*90 

19-40 

19*39 

22*11 

30*86 

384)1 

23-44 

36-62 

16*13 

19-48 


^ The abnormal growfli rata of Hindus in 
Oujarat seems to be due to the effects of re- 


organisation, since the growth rates of Hin- 
dus in Gujarat and Maharashtra comluned 
works out to 18.42 as against 22.94 for Mus- 
lims, which are reasonably consistent with the 
differential in other States. Rajasthan diows 
a higher growth rate of 32.62 per cent, for 
Muslims as against 25.44 per cent, for Hindus 
which again seems to su^st infiltration. The 
high growth rate of Mudims in Punjab is not 
of much significance as they are only a small 
group there. With the gradual restoration 
of normal conditions with the passage of time 
after Partition, some more may have returned 
to their households. 

The Mudim growth rate in the different 
States is generally higher than that of the 
Hindus by 34 points. All-India difference is 
5.4 points but it will come down within the 
above limit, if infiltration of Muslims in the 
problem States is scraped off. The most re- 
levant point is that the growth rate oE Mus- 
lims in Uttar Pradesh and Orissa, tiie States 
surrounding the four affected States and for 
other districts of Bihar, was around 20 and 
above the Hindu growA rate by 34 points. 
In the next adjoining State Madhya Prad«^ 
the Muslim growth rate was 25.45 as against 
23.14 for Hindus. Since the figures show ttot 
the regional peculiarities of growdi rate and 
differentials were maintained in the surround- 
ing States, the extra Muslims in the affected 
States could have come from East Pakistan 
only. The extra Hindus also came from the 
same country, which seem to be establidied 
by the extremely low growth rate of Hindus 
and Scheduled Castes. 

(3.4) The case of Bihar requires a little more 
detailed dimussion. The growth rate of 
Hindus in the State was 19 per cent as against 

20.1 per cent in the rest of the districts ex- 
cluding the abnormal four. The growfo rate 
of Muslims in the rest of the districts was tmly 

19.1 po* cent If a differential of 34 ptfinti 
is to be maintained, diis growth rate is tower 
than the eiqwcted, which may be takm at 23 
per cent Appl;^g this expected rate to die 
Muslim pc^nitotion in Btoar hi 1961 Ajir 
expected peculation in 1961 comes out to be 
53.79 lakhs, leaviic 4.06 lakhs as due to hmni- 
gratton from ouldde die Slate. ThepercMMage . 
growdi rate of MosUms in the districts of 
Bihar adjtdning these four Ugh giowdi Us- 
tricts was also quite hi^ bcaQg«i29.8' for 
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Bhagalpur. 25.2 for Randii. 24.4 for Ohaih 
bad, 21.2 for Darbhanga, 18.2 for Palamau. 
13.2 for Gaya. Only the last 2 suggest some 
possibility of dqtletion due to outmigration of 
Muslims. As uiown on page xxvi of the 
Ce^us of India Paper No. 1 of 1963 on ‘Re- 
ligion*. out of 17 districts 9 recorded growth 
rates of Muslims well over 25 per cent. In 
the districts of Dhanbad. Darbhanga. Shaha- 
bad and Palamau their growth rate was 
around 20 Only Saran and Gaya showed a 
growth rate of about 12. Singbhum had a 
very small increase of 1.2 per cent, and Patna 
showed a decline of 11.2 per cent. Singbhum 
even in 1951 had only a small population of 
Muslims Growth rates of Muslims in the 
individual district do not lend much support 
to the suggestion that Muslims may bve con- 
glomerate to the 4 districts of high growth by 
unmigration. On the basis of 23 per cent, 
growth rate in the 13 districts, their Muslim 
population in 1961 comes to 39.07 lakhs, 
which exceeds the enumerated population by 
1.24 lakhs. They are then the Muslim in- 
migrants to the 4 districts from the rest of 
Bihar. Deducting this number from the Mus- 
lim population of these 4 districts, the Muslim 
growth rate still remains at S7.0 per cent 
which is too high. Allowing for 23 per cent 
growth rate for these districts as well, an esti- 
mate of 4.06 lakhs due to infiltration of Mus- 
luns is obtained. 

(3.5) The entire zone comprising East 
Pakistan. Assam, West Bengal, Tripura and 
Manipur had a population of 78.28 millions 
in 1951 and 99.56 in 1961. It may be rele- 
vant to note here that in this zone in 1961 
out a total of 50.9 mUlion Muslims. 40.9 
were in East Pakistan and out of 46.1 million 
Hindus 27.5 were in West Bengal, only 9.4 
millions bang in East Pakistan. Thus, in 
so far as Muslims are concerned, thdr growth 
rate in East Pakistan determines the growth 
rate of the zone. Simfiarly. the growfo rate 
of the Ifindus in the zone is detmnined main- 
ly by Indian ude of the zone and more parti- 
cidany by West Bengal. Treating East 
Pakistan as*a closed area without aiqr migra- 
tion. the* total inmigration to the zcme from 
the rest of India and other countries daring 
1951dtl based on Irirth-plaoe statistics In- 
dian Census was as follows : 

Wint Beo^ 94.187 


Assam 

. . . 5.137 

Tripura 

3.286 

Manipur 

- . . 4^906 


107.516 


The rate of natural increase of the zone was 
27 per cent. Birth place statistloB are not 
available by religion and hence the total in* 
migration to the zone may be apportioned 
tween Hindus and Moslims in the ratto of 
their zonal population. Uking 81,113 for Hin* 
dus, 22,132 for Muslims and the rest for 
others. The rate of natural increase of Hin . 
dus and Muriims in the zone works out to 
25.5 and 28 8 respectively. Thne rates are 
more reliable amongst the availaMe approai* 
mations to the true levels of growth rates of 
the zone, as thc^ are not affected by the un- 
recorded migration between the States in the 
zone. If an outmi^tion of 4.06 lakh Mus- 
lims to Bihar as estimated in para. 3.4 is as- 
sumed. the growth rate of Muslims in the 
zone will be 30 0 giving an overall growth rate 
of the zone to be 27.6. These growth rates 
are very much in tune with the growtti rates 
observed in West Pakistan and are quite near 
tho^ registered by other States of In^, 
which had a high rate of growth. For in- 
stance, Gujarat recorded a growth rate of 
26.7 per cent.. Punjab 25.9. Kerala 24.8 and 
so on. 

(3.6) The recorded rates of 27.3 and 26.9 
for Muslims in West and East Pakistan are 
consistent but if East Pakistan rate is accqit- 
ed as correct, tbe large Muslim eodgration in 
India, of which there is no dohbt, remans 
unexplained. On the other hand, a growth 
rate of 30.0 for Muslims is abnonnal in the 
known circumstances at present. In so for as 
our immediate problon of estimating the rate 
of natural increase in the Smtes of Tndia is 
concerned, it is all the same whethm the 
population increased throu^ unreomded in- 
migration or other causes. It seems that tiie 
hipest gpwth rate contemporarily recorded 
for Mudims may be taken to be the natunl 
growth rate of Indian Muslims too. 
highest is 27.3 per cent leooided In IMil 
Pakistan and aoootdin^ rale of natunl » 
crease of Mbdims for estimating natural Mgf 
Urn nomilatimi in Assam. West Beugsl. linw 
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pun and Manipur in 1961 may be taken as 
27.3 per cent The balance of the enumerat- 
ed pt^nlation duly adjusted for migration out- 
side ^ zone will give the immigration of 
Mudiins from Pakistan. 

The zonal rate of natural increase of 25.5 
for the Hindus .seems to be reasonable, when 
seen against the rate of 25.9 in West Pakistan 
The general level for Hindus in Indian States 


of high growth rate is 23 ot bdow. Rajas- 
than recorded 25.4. It is safer to err on the 
higher side and take 25.5 as the growdi rate 
for Hindus in the zcme. 

On the basis of the above growth rates for 
Hindus and Muslims, the recorded and un- 
recorded inunigration of Hindus and Muslims 
from Pakistan works out as follows : 

{In Thousands) 


Enumerated population less recorded Natural Population 
migrants ezcludins those from Pakistan 1961 (Estimated) Immigration 

, . , , , . . , 

State Hindus Muslims Hindus Muslims 

, ' — * ^ " « ' " > (25.5% (27.3% Hmdus Muslims 

1951 1961 1951 1961 increase) increase) 2—5 A — 6 

1 23456789 


Assam 

5.886 

7.882 

l»996 

2,765 

7,387 

2,541 

495 

224 

West Bengal 

20.751 

27,451 

5,118 

6,966 

26,043 

6,516 

1,408 

450 

Tripura 

481 

863 

137 

230 

603 

174 

265 

56 

Manipur 

347 

475 

37 

47 

436 

48 

37 


Bihar (four districts) 



1.197 

2,003 

Total 

2,207 

406* 

f,136 


*As estimated in para (3.4) 


(3.7) Adding these estimates of inmigra- 
tion to die 1961 population of East Pakistan, 
the growth rates come out as follows : 

Per cent. 

General .... 29.2 

Muslims .... 30.4 

Hindus including Scheduled 
Castes .... 25.4 

The ^gures seem to be reasonably accept- 
able in the circumstances of the case. 

4. Muslims in Rajasthan recorded a po*- 
centage increase of 32.6 as against 25.4 for 
Hindus. It seems reasonable to take the cor- 
rect rate of increase to be not more than 27.3 
as shown by the Muslims in West Bengal. 
The highest rate of increase of Muslims in 
India was recorded in Ko'ala at 27.5. Allow- 
ing for this rate of increase of Muslims in 
Rajasthan, it seems that Rajasthan may have 
mined to the tune of 50.7/4 on account of 
infiltration of Muslims from Western Pakis- 
tan. Census Paper on Rdi^on on p. mii 
gives instances of border districts, which diow 
M abnonial growth rate of MuaUms. 

5. The fbdiowing table shows the esdowted 
hiflltratkm from PaScbtaa against the reooided 
Igores of fredi. innigtaits from Pakistan, as 


obtained in this note 

on very conservative 

basis. 




(//I JLakhs) 


Estimated Recorded 

Assam 

M9 

—0.58 

West Bengal 

18.58 

4.50 

Tripura . . . . 

3.21 

1.85 

Manipur . . . . 

0.39 

0.02 

Bihar (four districts) . 

4.06 

-0.07 

Rajasthan . . . . 

0.51 

0.02 


33.94 

5.74 


NET MIGRATION RATE 


State 

1 

(I.-E,) 

(I.-E.) 

2 

Net 
Migra- 
tion rate 
3 

-ESSt 

nential Adjusted 
Growth Growth 
rate rate 

4 5 

1 Andhra Pradesh 18.609 

0*06 

14*5 

14-48 

2 Assam 

. 822.638 

7-95 

29*6 

22*42 

3 Bihar 

. 358.904 +0*84 

18*1 

17*27 

4 Gujarat . 

. 324.474 

1*76 

23*8 

22-22 

5 Kerala 

.—119.974 -0-79 

22*1 

22*71 

6 Madhya Pradesh 524,964 

P80 

21*7 

2001 

7 Modru . 

.-412,288 

-1*29 

11*2 

12*41 

8 Maharashtra 

. -94.479 --0-26 

21*2 

2142 

9 Mysore . 

35,608 

0*17 

19*5 

19-38 

10 Orissa 

. 108,012 

0^7 

18-1 

17-47 

11 Puplab . 

.—376.950 

—3-17 

23*0 

2540 

12 Raiasdian 

. — 9JB54 -0*05 

23*3 

23*32 

13 Uttar Pradcah .— 866J49 

—1*27 

15.4 

16*58 

14 West Bengal 

.2.022,988 

6-6I 

234 

12*40 

IS An.lndia . 

.3,137,767 

0*79 

19*5 

1840 



CHAPTER VI 

age, sex and marital status 


1 . and sex are two very important 
characteristics studied in any Crasus. With 
the gradual growth of economic and social 
planning, these characteristics play a more 
prominent role in studying the socioeconomic 
condition of the people. 

2. Regarding age, the instructions given 
to the enumerators in the 1961 Census were: 

“Write age in years completed last 
birth-day. For infants below one year of 
age, write 'O’. You will find many per- 
sons who cannot state their age correct- 
ly. You should assist them to state cor- 
rect age. If you are not able to elicit 
correct age directly, you should stimulate 
their memory by referring to historical 
incidents or religious events etc. You 
may use any local calendar of such 
events that may have been prepared for 
the purpose.” 

3. In the 1951 Census the following in- 
structions were issued regarding age: 

“Write the age last birth-day. U.. the 
actual number of completed years. For 
infants below one year, vinite ‘O’. This 
is an important question but many per- 
sons. specially in the villages or those 
who are old or illiterate, are likely to 
find it difikult to state their age correct- 
ly or even approximately. You should 
assist them in recording their correct age. 
If you are not able to elicit the correct 
age directly, you should get at it by re- 
ferring to some important events that are 
remembered by tdl, e.g., Assam Earth- 
quake of 1897. the Great War in 1914. 
August Movement of 1942, a heavy flood 
in Ae area in the past, the last Resettle- 
ment Operations etc. 

First ask 'What is your age?’. After 
any lepfy. say 27 years, always put a 
second question — ^*80 you have com- 
pleled 27 years and are you now in 
28th year?*. If the answer is 'Yes’. 
Write 27 years if the reply is *No’ 
write 26 years. This will avoid many 
wrong entries for 'miming * age. age 
next^MrflHjqr.” 


4. Thus the difinidon of age is piactierily 
the same in both the 1961 A 1951 einsos. 

5. Accuracy or Inaccuracy of Ate Rpi 
/urns.— Due to ignorance and illneraqr. 
many people in India. eqieciaHy in nual 
areas, do not know their exact age. But in 
almost every r^ion. tfieie is a calendar of 
important events with rctoenoe to vAkli tte 
age of individuals can be ascertained. Ai> 
cording to the iostrucfions in the Ceastis. Ae 
returns to the questionnaire should be collect- 
ed by the enumerator from the had oi ttm 
household or any senior member of the 
family. Recent experience, however, ahcms 
that the most intelligent or the most educat- 
ed member of the family generally ghws the 
replies. Although literal is still (mfy 27.4 
per cent, in Assam, against the ul-India 
figure of 24.0 per cent., in many houadwlds. 
there is at least one literate member. More- 
over. due to greater ralization among die 
people that the Casus data are confldientiad 
and cannot be used against them for the pur- 
pose of getting any advantage, the age returns 
have beame more accurate. There is also 
the universal tendency for paple bdow SO or 
so to understate their age. while people over 
SO overstate their age. Understatemmts and 
overstataients therefore have a tendency to 
cancel each other out. although the net bal- 
ance is still more on the side of the under- 
statement because less peo{de live ^ond 50. 
There are also many people in India who are 
generally unaware of their own age, let alone 
the ages of other members of the houseludd. 
In such cases, the age data are largAy guess 
work of dther the informant or flie cnuaMra- 
tor. and more often of die latto* who has to 
estimate the age of not only those whom he, 
sees, but also the age of those vdiom he aevgr' 
sees, 

6. During the pretest as wdl during th|^ 
enumeration, it was found that quite a mmfe 
ber of peoffie could not answer anydiing 
about their age. Some even went to & ex- 
tent of asking the ennmentor to tecosdididr 
age according to his own esthnate. Ih abme 
instaiwes. foe reoonSng of age is not WHhotd 
its liglncr vein, la ne Khasi vtteae of 
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Mairang. one very old villager claimed that 
he was 300 years old and insisted that this 
should _ be. recorded in the Census slip. In 
other instances again, comparatively elderly 
women mentioned their ages as if they were 
young girls. But such instances are only ex- 
ceptions and do not practically affect the 
overall value of the Census data. 

7. 1 reproduce below an extract from the 
Census of India Paper No. 2 of 1963 — ^Age 
Tables on Age biases — 

“Biases in census age returns are pre- 
sent even in the case of statistically ad- 
vanced countries ; but they are of a 
moderate degree and do not affect their 
usability so seriously, as in the case of 
countries like India. They are general- 
ly due to (i) ignorance of age, (ii) deli- 
berate mis-statement, <iii) omission in 
enumeration, (iv) failure to reckon pre- 
cise age due to the misunderstanding of 
the question, and (v) the manner of obtain- 
ing information from the informant. In 
India where there is ma^s illiteracy, peo- 
ple are ignorant of their own age. Ex- 
cept among a highly sophisticated min- 
ority. there is no system of celebrating 
birthdays and there are only infrequent 
occasions, if at all there are. when one 
is reminded of his own and his relation’s 
age. That being the case about one’s 
age, knowledge of the age of other mem- 
bers of the household is very poor in- 
deed. It is against this background that 
the Census enumerator (or for the mat- 
ter of that any investigator in a sample 
survey) approaches the available elderly 
member of the household to give his own 
age and that of other members. To help 
in fixing age in case an informant is un- 
able to give it. the enumerator refers him 
to a calendar of important well-known 
local events. The age is determined by 
the earliest event, which was witnessed 
by the person. Possibly he contacts the 
head of the household in most cases, but 
there is no such instruction to the enu- 
merator ffiat he must contact the head, 
llie enumerator is not required, for 
obtdous reasons, to establish personal 
contact with each member of the house- 
hold at the time of his visit. If he were 
to do so, gross nus-statements on ac- 


count of secondhand reporting might be 
avoided. However, in view of general 
ignorance of age, the age return would 
still fall much below the level of ac- 
curacy of the age returns of advanced 
countries. The point is that, by and 
large, age record^ by the Census and 
any field survey represents, at best, an 
estimate of the informant within Uie limi- 
tations of mass illiteracy and general 
ignorance of precise age’’. 

8 Preference for certain digits. — Regard- 
ing the preference of certain digits, Mr. H. G. 
W. Meikle, Actuary to the Government of 
India, in his ‘Report on the Age Distribution 
and Rates of Mortality deduced from the 
Indian Census Returns of 1921 and previous 
enumerations’ writes : 

“If an enumerator had to guess the 
ages of a lot of old men about 80. he 
would enter most as aged 60 ; 70 : 7S ; 
85; 90; 100 or possibly even 120.* It 
would be absurd if we were to guess 
many as aged 77 ; 79 ; 81 ; 83 etc. At 
the youngest ages, say under 8. there is 
little preference shown for any particular 
age other than 5. At ages between 8 and 
24 the preference is for even numbers 
and for age IS. Any one guessing -the 
age of children aged above 10 would un- 
consciously enter more at 8 ; 10 ; 12 etc., 
than 7 ; 9 ; 1 1 ; 13 etc At ages 20 and 
over, the largest numbers are found at 
each of the decennial ages. In this way 
‘0’ is a much more popular digit. The 
next most popular digit is S’’. 

9. Mr. Bowman in his Census Report of 1951 
(Bombay, Saurashtra and Kutch) remarked : 

“The single year age returns in both 
1941 and 1951 reveal the overwhelming 
extent to which age was returned at the 
census in terms of the nearest five years, 
particularly after the age of twenty. 
This tendency to round off ages is com- 
prehensible b^use recollection tends to 
fade with increasing years and birth- 
days have no special significance for most 
people. It does not matter what a mw’s. 
exact age is so long as he can be assign- 
ed to one or other of Ufe’s chief periods 
— childhood or adolescence, the adult, 
mid^e period or old age to eaci|||^,of 
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which Hindu social custom assigns sped* 
fic duties.” 

10. What is true for India or Bombay is 
also true for Assam. Thus all the Census 
Actuaries who studied the Indian age data 
have come to the conclusion that data are 
subjected to gross errors and ‘an investiga* 
tion into the errors in age statement in India 
is a study of idiosyncracy *. 

11. In addition to the above observations 
of age biases, the inaccuracy of such age re- 
turns is far greater in the case of females due 
mostly to deliberate understatement. Shri R. 
B. Vaghaiwalla in his Census Report of 1951 
remarked, “For example, the father of an un- 
married Hindu girl of 15 would generally re- 
turn hei age as 12 as he would see no reason 
to advertise a matter which was probably 
causing him a certain amount of concern”. 1 
may add that females generally understate 
their age if below SO and that they overstate 
their age if over 50. 

12. Sex . — Question No. 13 of the 1961 
enumeration slip relates to sex. The instruc- 
tion given on Ais question was: “Write ‘M’ 
for Males and ‘F’ for Females. For eunuchs 
and hermaphrodites, write ‘M’ ”. This being 
the easiest question in the census slip, answers 
are cent per cent, accurate and complete. 

13. Marital Status . — Regarding marital 
status, the instructions given to the enumera- 
tors were : 

“For a person who has never been mar- 
ried write ‘NM’. For a person married 
whether for the first time or another 
time, write ‘M’. Write ‘M’ also for per- 
sons who are recognised by custom or 
society as married and for persons in 
stable de facto union. Even if a mar- 
riage is disputed in the locality write *M’ 
if Ae person concerned says he or she is 
married or in stable de facto union. For 
a widowed person whose husband or 
wife is dead and who has not been mar- 
ried. write ‘W’. For a person who has 
been divorced in a lawful manner, either 
W A decree of a law court or by a re- 
gular social or religious custom but who 
has not remarried, or a pmon who has 
been separated from wue or husband 
, and is living ^nrt with no apparent in- 
‘'(tention of living togedier aglun. write 


‘ S ’. For a prostitute return her marital 
status as declared by her.” ^ 

14. Mis-,\tatement of Age . — Btfore going 
into the details of marital status, kl us discuss 
about the mis-statensent of age. 1 have aU* 
ready discussed about the digital preference in 
the preceding paragraphs. The Myer's In- 
dex for Assam as prerared by Mr. S. P. Jain, 
Deputy Registrar General, for 1951 and 1961 
to study the diptal preference is given bdow. 

Myer’s Index for (Ugltaf prctocnce 1961 
TABLE 6.1 


Digit 01234. S67S 


Males . 43 i.i 1.7 |.0 t.l 3.8 IJO 1.3 1.9 

Females . . 3.2 1.2 1.9 | 0 1.2 4.8 1.4 1.3 1.9 


15. If there were no preference for any 
digit the ratio should have been nearly unity 
for all dtgits. But the above table shows 
overwhelming preference for digits 0 and 5. 
Next digits preferred are 8 and 2. There is 
not much special preference to other digits. 

16. The following table shows Myer's In- 
dex for 1951 figures: 

TABLE 6.2 

Digit 012343671 


Males . 3.4 0.9 2.1 1.0 1.2 4.2 1.4 1.3 2.2 

Feowles . . 7.0 1.1 2.3 1.2 1.3 3.2 1.6 1.3 2.6 


The above table shows that by and large 
the nature of digital preference has not much 
changed from 1951, but the lowering down of 
.preferences for O’s and 5’s does indicate that 
people are now more conscious about their 
correct ages. 

17. The blended percentages at each 
digit 0-9 for 1961 are given in the following’ 
table: ~ 


TABLE 6.3 


Digit 

0 1 

2 3 

4 3 6 7 

8 9|j|^ 

Malei 

23.0 6.1 

9.3 5.5 

5J‘20.5 7.6 6.8 

ion 3.4 

Females 

23.2 3.8 

9.0 5.1 

3.9 21.4 7.0 6.3 

9.3 4.9 


18. It is clear fitm the above table tbil’ 
more than 40 per cent of the persons Imve 
resumed thdr ages in dlgsts ending O' to 5 as 
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•gunit an mpected percoitage of 20. It is 
also seen that the reporting in the case of 
females is worse than that of males. The 
neat preferred digit is 2 and 8 followed by 
K 6 and 7. Preference for digit 3 is appre- 
ciably low. 

19. The above digital preference is shown 
as a whole in a specific way. but it is not the 
same for each decennial age segment. The 
preference for zero becomes larger and larger 
as the age increases. The preference for 5 
also shows an increasing trend which is lower 
in degree than zero. But one peculiar feature 
of age IS is that it has comparatively much 
less people than the neighbouring ages like 
12. 14. 16 and 18. 

20. Let us now see the pattern of distribu- 
tion in ages 04 and S-9 as infants and children 
of these ages are generally missed not only in 
our country but even in some advanced 
countries too. Representing children aged 
04 by single years of age as a percentage of 
tiie total aged 04 by sex, we can have an idea 
about the misreporting or under-reporting at 
these ages. Had the reporting been correct 
the percentage would have been the highest 
at age 0 and least at age 4. 

21. The respective percentages for males 
and females with the sex ratios are given 
below: 


TABLE 6.4 


Age 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0-4 

Male! 

. 18.3 

18.0 

21.2 

20.8 

21.5 

100.0 

Females . 

. 18.3 

18.1 

20.9 

21.6 

21.1 

100.0 

Sex ratio . 

1020 

1042 

1024 

1076 

1016 

1036 


22. From the above tdble it is seen that 
children aged 1 are the most missed or mis- 
reported followed by age 0; otherwise the 
proportion should have been more in these 
two ages rather than tiie other three. From 
the sex ratio, it ai^>ears that under-rq>orting 
of infant males is comparatively quite agni- 
ficant. In the age-group S-9 also the same 
phenomenon occurs. 

23. 4[ge Pyramid— The ‘age pyramid’ 
diagrams as prepared from the unsmootiied 
age returns are given in tins section for Totd. 
ttural and Uibim population sqwratdy. The 
whole population has been divided into five 


broad classes, viz., (i) infants and young 
children, (ii) boys/girls. <iii) young meni 
women, (iv) middle aged men /women and (v) 
elderly men/women. The age-groiqM consi- 
dered for the above classes are respectivdy 
04. S-14. 15-34. 35-54 and 55 and above. 

24. It is seen that the bottom slabs of the 
pyramids are half as broad as all other slabs 
above them, because they stand for infants 
and young children of 04 years, i.e., five year 
age-groups. The other tiabs are twice as 
broad as the bottom slabs as they stand for 
10 year age-^ups, except of course the top- 
most slab which represents all those above 75 
years. 

25. What do these slabs represent? We 
may notice that the length of every higher 
slab is smaller than the lower one. In the 
whole State, infants and young children are 
quite high teing 15.7 per cent, for males and 
18 6 per cent, for females. Such percentages 
for urban areas are comparatively low at 1A.8 
for males and 16.2 in respect of females. The 
low figures for males in the urban areas are 
mainly due to high rate of migration of adult 
male persons who come mainly for higher 
study and employment. Similarly from the 
age pyramids we can see that the middle aged 
and elderly persons are very few in Assam in 
comparison with tx^s and young men. The 
rural and urban areas also tiiow simUar type 
of proportion in different age-groups. 

26. From these diagrams we have noticed 
that the base of the pyramids is very broad. 
This indicates that even if an average married 
couple has suffidmit resource, tiie same re- 
source has to be distributed among a large 
number of non-earners. In Assam, as well as 
in India, the average inctHne of a &mily is 
very limited and the parents can hardly give 
the bare necessity of life to their dbdldroi. 

27. Diagrams 30 and 31 are prepared for 
1951 and 1S161 to diow the rdative age dis- 
tribution in these two Censuses. The decen- 
nial age-groups are shown in the middle. Hie 
last age-grotq> however represents tiie popula- 
tion above 60 years. The percentage of 
population to the rotal population of each sexi 
is shown at the md of eadi dab. 

28. These age pyramids dearly imScate 
that the peceoitage ra diildrmi below 10 years 
has increased consideraltiy during the hiit|le- 
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cade which means further strain on the aver- 
age family of the State. 

Age and tex Ratio 

29. From the simple theory of probability, 
people would expect to find an almost equal 
number of males and females as the size of 
the population is quite large. In other words, 
the sex ratio should be round about 1.000 if 


by sex ratio is meant *the number of fenalM 
per 1.000 males*. But from the actual Cemui 
figures, we get a different picture in diffarent 
areas of the State. 

30. Table 6.S shows the sex ratio md pro- 
p(^>rtior of persons in different age poupa in 
different Suites of India and a few foreign 
countries. 


Females per 1 ,000 males and proportUm of persons of each sex In the age gfottps 0 14. li-49 and 50-f- 
expressed as per cent of the total population of each sex, in the latest census 


table 6-5 


Country 

ALL INDIA . 

Andhm Pradexh 
Assam .... 
Bihar .... 
Oujarat . 

Jammu and Kashmir 
Kerala .... 
Madhya Pradesh 
Madras .... 
Maharashtra . 

Mysore .... 
Orissa .... 
Punjab .... 
Rajasthan 
Uttar Pradesh . 

West Bengal . 

A. RN Islands 
Delhi .... 
Himachal Pradesh . 

L. M. R. A. Islands 
Manipur 

Tripura . • . . 

Dadra R Nagar Hayeli 
Goa. Daman RDiu 
N.B.F.A.* . 

Nagaland 
Fondicherry . 

Bikklm .... 

V.8.A 

. . I 


Populatuin oi each sea in age aniupveapiedMd at rrr cent of t<*isl population ol theses 


FenLilc^ 
per KNN) 

0 

14 

t.'’ 

49 


50f“ 

Age nni slated 

males 

2 

3 

1 eninles 

4 

Malts 

i 

r enisles 

b 

Mules 

f emeles 

8 

Males 

9 

PemalM 

fO 

941 

40 92 • 

41 14* 

47 20* 

47 13* 

II 84* 

II 69« 

0-04* 

0-04* 

iJKl 

19 52 

19 16 

47 59 

47 h4 

12 88 

12 79 

0-01 

0-01 

1176 

42 70 

47 21 

46 93 

U-4? 

10 29 

8-29 

0'U8 

0416 

9U4 

43 40 

41 20 

45 36 

Ml 79 

11 21 

11-99 

0-03 

0-03 

940 

41 22 

42 11 

46 51 

46 80 

10 24 

10 66 

0 03 

0-03 

R7fi 

19 46 

41 94 

48 90 

48 98 

11-45 

8*87 

0-19 

021 

1.027 

41 61 

41 66 

44 75 

46 41 

11 61 

11 91 

0 03 

0-02 

9S3 

40 93 

40-67 

48 21 

47 65 

10 79 

11 63 

0 OS 

0-09 

992 

37 75 

17 46 

49 56 

50 25 

12-68 

12 38 

0 01 

04»l 

936 

40 18 

41 15 

48-66 

47 70 

11 12 

II 11 

004 

0-04 

949 

41 48 

42 82 

46 67 

45 72 

II 80 

II 42 

0 09 

0-04 

1,001 

39 30 

38 83 

48-45 

48 20 

12 17 

12 89 

0118 

0-08 

R64 

42-92 

44 27 

43 48 

44-66 

13-55 

11-02 

0-05 

0*09 

908 

42-59 

42 67 

46 04 

46-43 

11 29 

10 82 

0*08 

0-08 

909 

40-62 

40-32 

46 24 

47-11 

13*09 

12-93 

0*09 

0*04 

878 

39-21 

42-86 

50-00 

46-13 

10-76 

10-98 

0-03 

0413 

617 

29-81 

46 75 

61-15 

47-08 

7-04 

6-17 

. . 

.. 

78S 

38-06 

43-56 

52-66 

47-96 

9 25 

8-49 

0*03 

0*03 

923 

37-16 

39-06 

47 13 

48-26 

15-68 

13-66 

0-03 

0-02 

1,020 

42 76 

39-08 

43 89 

49-92 

II .15 

10-98 

.. 

0-02 

1,015 

43-84 

42-42 

44-84 

45-79 

11-11 

11-57 

0-21 

0-22 

932 

42-12 

43-67 

46-11 

46-24 

11-76 

lO-Oi 

0-01 

0*01 

961 

43-41 

41-95 

46-93 

46-92 

9-62 

9-04 

0-04 

0419 

1,071 

39 23 

33 41 

47 00 

46-96 

13-77 

17-63 

0-00 

04)0 

894 

12-40 

37-29 

84-17 

57 71 

2-91 

4-67 

0-92 

0-33 

933 

37-90 

39-54 

49-29 

48-68 

12 69 

11-60 

0-12 

0-ii 

t 

1,013 

37-04 

36-29 

48-41 

4973 

14-54 

13*96 

0*01 

904 

37-99 

41-24 

51-32 

48-44 

10-59 

10-23 

0-10 

1,030 

32-10 

30-14 

49-51 

45-72 

22-39 

24-14 

• . 

• 0 

1,068 

24-19 

21-97 

48-22 

45-24 

37-59 

33-19 

.. 

e e 

l,08S 

26*80 

24-42 

46*92 

42-63 

26-68 

32-99 

.« 

a a 

1,036 

31-14 

28-94 

52-18 

53-07 

16-68 

17-99 

.. 

• 0 


Ffinee 


ISO 


31. While the preponderance of males is 
seen almost in all the major States of India 
except Kerela and Orissa ; in contrast, all the 
four major foreign countries show a high pro* 
portion of females over males. 

32. In Assam, the sex ratio is the lowest 
in India except the Punjab. This low sex 
ratio may be partly due to the huge number 
of migrants coming into the State as the sex 
ratio of the people born within the State is 
915 against the overall ratio of 876. 

33. From the age*groupwise sex ratio in 
the State as shown in the graph below, it is 
seen that while the sex ratio is higher in the 
case of infants and children below 5 years, the 
same goes down in the higher age groups ex- 
cept in the case of age-group 20-24. This 
peculiarity of sex ratio suggests that mortal- 
ity among females increases as the years pass, 
but it begins to improve slightly after the age 
of 60 and above. 

34. We can now draw the following con- 
clusions : 

(a) As the reliable data on registration 
of births and deaths are not available for 
Assam, the Census age data show that 
the females are in excess of males at birth 
and so there is perhaps not much irre- 
gularity of excess of one sex over another 
at birtii. 

(b) The excess of males over females 
as a whole is perhaps mainly due to the 
higher mortality rate among women din- 
ing the reproduction age, and this gap 
becomes so wide that it cannot be made 
up even though their rate of survival ap- 
pears to be slightly better in old age. 

(c) The low sex ratio (621) of the mig- 
rants also upsets the State’s overall sex 
ratio to a considerable extent. 

35. In the previous Census Reports, this 
subject of low sex ratio in Assam was discus- 
sed in detail. In 1951. Mr. R. B. Vaghai- 
walla wrote : 

’‘Personally 1 have no doubt that early 
marriages and lade of proper parental at- 
tention and care are mainly responsible 
for the low proportion of females to 
males in the natural population of Assam. 
It is one of the commonest experience of 
any Indian child to hear from the mouth 


of his or her parents, even when th^ 
belong to very advanced and civilised 
castes or communities, how the birth of 
a son is always more welcome tiian the 
birth of a daughtw. The neglect ot 
girls at childhood is even now prevalent.” 

36. 1 regret that I cannot fully agree with 
what Mr. Vaghaiwalla wrote in his 1951 Re- 
port. If we look to the sex of children in 
the age-group 0-9 we see a completdy differ- 
ent picture. From the 1961 age data, it is 
seen that the sex ratio for this age group is 
as high as 1,013. If the girls are neglected 
in childhood, how can there be more girls 
than boys in this age group ? Even if a girl 
is not very much welcome, the parents cannot 
allow their daughter to die due to their care- 
lessness which is proved by the above figures. 
Moreover, if it is argued that this hig^ sex 
ratio is due mainly to more understatement of 
age in the case of females, I can safely 
that such understatement is quite negligible 
in the age group 0.9. Thus the low sex ratio 
in the hi^er age groups suggests that death 
in the child-bearing period among females is 
still very high and this is one of the main fac- 
tors why the sex ratio is so low in Assam. 

37. Let us now assess the sex ratio in dif- 
ferent districts of the State. The following is 
table 6.6 showing the distribution of 1,000 
persons of each sex by age groups and the 
number of females per 1,000 males in each 
age group in the State and its districts, 1961. 
Under each age — 

(a) denotes ratio of males in that age- 

group to total of 1,000 males in all 
age-^ups together; 

(b) denotes ratio of females in each age- 

group to total of 1.000 females in 
all age-groups together; 

(c) denotes the number of females per 

1,000 males (sex ratio) in eadi age- 
group. 

38. The table bdow gives a dear indica- 
uon that sex ratio is quite high in the early 
period in all the districts of tiie State. The 
decline is however in varying degrees in dif- 
ferent districts. Lakhimpur district which 
has the lowest sex ratio eff 831 (Aows a dedine 
from age 4 and above tiiis low rate continues 
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in the higher age group with slight variation 
which never improves. This downward trend 
in sex ratio starts from the age-group 10-14 in 
the Kamrup and SSbsagar districts; while in 
G^para, Dairang. Nowgong and United 
Mikir and North Cachar Hills districts, it be- 
gins from the age-group 25-29. and in the re- 
maining districts of Cachar, Garo and United 


Khasi-Jaintia Hills, it shows a decline from 
the age-^oup 30^34. The Mizo Hills, the 
only district whi^ overall sex ratio is 1.009. 
docs not show any wide variation in any age- 
group Such slight fluctuations may he put- 
ty due to the use of ungraduatod ageslata to 
this analysis, as mis-statement of ages to dif- 
ferent sex in diffctcnt districts may vary. 
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Distribution 


of 1,000 persons or each sex by age-groups and number effenudes 

Under each age : (a) denotea ratio of males in that age-sronp to total of 

(b) ratio of females in each group to total ofl^ 

(c) number of feauilto per 1,000 asalag in each age- 


Act-Oroupt 

1 


Auam 


Tout 

2 


Rural 

3 


Urban 

4 


Total 

S 


Ooalpnra 


Rural 

6 


Kamrup 


Urban 

7 


Total 

8 


Runl 

9 


Urban 

10 
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ptr ifiOO males in each age^ronp in the Stale and districts, 1961. 

1.000 audatin all aie>graHpa tooetber. 
femalMio all afa>groupa tofetlier. 
group* 

6-6 
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ToittI Rural Urban Total Rural Urban Total Rural Urban 
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25 

26 

13 

37 

37 

31 

1.260 

1,252 

1,527 

25 

26 

17 

33 

33 

27 

1,130 

1,136 

971 

30 

31 

18 

37 

38 

22 

1.054 

1.065 

754 

29 

29 

21 

36 

36 

37 

1.100 

1.100 

1,100 

30 

30 

20 

37 

37 

24 

1.074 

1.086 

772 

143 

144 

111 

178 

179 

170 

1,082 

1.087 

963 

142 

144 

117 

123 

121 

169 

749 

741 

905 

88 

86 

131 

98 

97 

112 

955 

995 

•534 

82 

79 

133 

88 

88 

93 

929 

980 

439 

87 

86 

106 

79 

79 

81 

785 

809 

476 

67 

66 

82 

64 

64 

63 

82 G 

852 

484 

61 

61 

61 

48 

48 

42 

681 

697 

425 

46 

45 

52 

35 

35 

37 

663 

678 

455 

45 

46 

35 

31 

31 

26 

592 

598 

459 

33 

33 

35 

25 

25 

24 

638 

651 

432 

22 

23 

15 

IS 

16 

9 

598 

607 

370 

20 

20 

15 

18 

18 

16 

762 

765 

698 

10 

10 

6 

8 

8 

6 
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719 

600 

14 

14 

11 

10 

10 

9 

611 

615 

516 

1 

1 

1 

N 

N 

2 

443 

404 

764 

1,000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

865 

879 

626 
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26 

34 

27 

28 

22 

935 

979 

520 

24 

25 

14 

29 

28 

34 

1,062 

1.023 

1,927 

32 

33 

18 

37 

37 

26 

1,056 

1.052 

1,152 

33 

34 

13 

39 

39 

33 

1,079 

1,049 

2,063 

34 

35 

15 

40 

41 

31 

1.084 

1.064 

1,676 

156 

157 

143 

163 

161 

171 

949 

948 

957 

115 

113 

140 

111 

109 

135 

875 

886 

771 

81 

81 

91 

87 

87 

92 

971 

986 

808 

75 

73 
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91 

91 

96 

1,102 

1,139 
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78 

78 

90 

86 

86 

86 
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1,016 
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71 

70 

81 

68 

68 

67 
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61 

60 

63 

50 

51 

44 
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53 

41 

42 

40 
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41 

41 
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33 

33 
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41 
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39. So far as the proportion of persons of 
each sex to different age group in Assam is 
concerned, 31.2 per cent, of males out of the 
total males and 36.1 per cent, of females out 
of the total females are in the ages below 10 
years and this pattern is more or less the same 
in all the districts of Assam. On the other 
hand, advanced countries like the U.S.A.. 
U.K., France and Japan have less proportion 
of males and females even in the age-group 
0-14. This portends higher proportion of 
non-earning children and probably higher 
birth rate in future for Assam. 

40. Table 6.7 below shows the ratio of 
females to males in general at birth and at 
death, 1961. The figures of columns 3 and 4 
have been calculated from the Reports on 
Vital Statistics of India 1960. As these 
figures are completely unreliable in respect of 
almost all the States, no useful conclusion can 
be made and this table is given only for the 
sake of completeness. 


Ratio of females to males in the general popu- 
lation at births and at deaths, 1960 

TABLE 6*7 


States ' 

Number of 
females per 
1,000 males 
in the gene- 
ra] popula- 
tion 

Average 
number of 
female births 
to 1,000 
male births 
during 
decade 

Average 
number of 
female de- 
aths to 1,000 
male deaths 
during the 
decade 

Andhra Pradesh 981 

931 

931 

ASSAM 

876 

959 

931 

Bihar 

994 

902 

808 

Ouijarat . 

940 

901 

932 

Jammu and 

878 


, . 

Kashmir 
Kerala . 

1,022 

936 

941 

Madhya Pra- 
desh 

953 

933 

922 

Madras . 

992 

931 

992 

Maharashtra 

936 

938 

930 

Myaore . 

959 

942 

949 

Orissa 

1,001 

932 

929 

Punjab . 

864 

878 

912 

Bajaathaii 

908 

833 

811 

Uttar Pradesh 909 

829 

829 

Weet Bengal 

878 

924 

851 


41. Sex Ratio in Succesave Censuses . — 
In earlier paragraphs, Thave stated that mig- 
ration played a very important role in lower- 
ing the sex ratio in Assam. Sihee the turn of 
the century, two large-scale migrations took 
place. Firstly, the importation of tea-garden 
labourers and secondly, the Muslim immigra- 
tion from East Bengal. While the flow of 
the first type was greatly reduced during the 
last two decades, the second type was continu- 
ing with vigour up to the 1961 Census. After 
the partition, the displaced persons, mostly 
Hindus, also began to come in large numbers. 
Thus, in the districts where these three types 
of migrants had come in considerable num- 
bers. the sex ratio of those districts fluctuated 
to a great extent from decade to decade. 

42. The following is table 6.8 showing the 
sex ratio (number of females per 1,000 males) 
for the decades 1901-61 for the Stat^-and its 
different districts. 

43. From the table below we find that the 
preponderance of males in the State is evid- 
ent in all the previous decades although the 
sex ratio is gradually decreasing from 933 in 
1901 to 876 in 1961. 

44. The sex ratio in the Goalpara district 
is more or less static between 1911 and 1951 : 
but in 1961 it shows an improvement. Those 
Hindu and Muslim migrants from East Pakis- 
tan who did not bring their families in pre- 
vious decades mi^t have brought them dur- 
ing the last decade as migrants from other 
parts have not gone with families to this dis- 
trict in any appreciable numbers. 

45. The invasion of Kamrup district by 
the Muslims of East Bengal started from 
about 1911 and the sex ratio began to fall 
from that decade. Moreover, this gradual de- 
cline is also due partly to the number of mi- 
grants coming from other parts ci the State 
and from other States of India to this dis- 
trict. 

46. Darrang district is influenced by two 
types of migration. Firstly, the tea ^tden 
labourers and secondly flm Muslim immi- 
grants from East Bragid who began to come 
to this district during die last 20-25 years. The 
ifljnipt fiOl in sex ratio in 1931 may be due 
to die importarion of male ptantatiop lalfourers 
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Statcnea fshoiring the sex redo for dceedct 1901—61 for the State aod Aatrlcte 

TABLE 6-8 


Sute/District 

1961 

1951 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

* 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

ASSAM .... 

876 

877 

886 

886 

908 

927 

933 

1 Goalpara 

900 

881 

880 

877 

|7S 

886 

904 

2 Kamrup 

859 

864 

877 

903 

920 

968 

1^12 

3 Darrang . 

856 

856 

867 

842 

884 

900 

916 

4 Lakhimpur 

831 

835 

847 

818 

870 

883 

863 

5 Nowgong 

875 

861 

865 

884 

‘X)7 

960 

964 

6 Sibsagar . 

865 

871 

882 

Kll 

897 

894 

887 

7 Cachar 

908 

897 

897 

‘)(>t 

919 

921 

931 

8 Garo Hills 

960 

9M 

975 

959 

959 

956 

974 

9 United Khasi Jaintia Hills 

921 

948 

960 

978 

1.031 

1,054 

ls080 

10 United Mikir and North 
Cachar Hills 

863 

914 

934 

808 

882 

917 

492 

n Mizo Hills 

1,009 

1,041 

1.069 

1.102 

1.109 

1.120 

1,113 


who were perhaps subsequently joined by 
their families as the sex ratio showed an im* 
provement in 1941. 

47. From the beginning of the century. 
Lakhimpur district shows the lowest sex ratio 
in all the decades. The tea industry was 
started in this district from the latter part of 
the 19th century and the labourers had to be 
imported from other States as local labourers 

. were not available to work in this industry. 
At first, only male persons came and subse- 
quendy many of them were joined by their 
families. So the sex ratio began to fluctuate 
till 1941. After 1941, this process of bring- 
ing tra garden labourers from other States 
practically ceased, but the sex ratio continued 
to decrease steadily. This decline is mainly 
due to the rapid growth of some industries in 
this district which attracts male workers from 
other parts of India and Assam. 

48. The nature of migration of Muslims 
from East Bengal is the deciding factor for 
the sex ratio in the Nowgong district. After 
the partition, some lakhs of Hindu displaced 
persons also came to settle in this district. So 
the inetease of sex ratio in 1961 may be due 
to the friet that many such posons brought 
thdr families from East Pakistan during the 
decade. 

49. As Sibsagar is the oi^ ^strict which 
has got the least eflEiect from migration other 


than tea-garden migration, it shows a more or 
less steady sex ratio during the decades 
1901-61. 

50. The .sex ratio of Assam was steadily 
decreasing from 1901-51 but showed an im 
provement in 1961. This is due to the coming 
of the families of the di.splaced persons and 
immigrants during the decade. 

51. Among the districts, the sex ratio in 
the Hills is quite high in comparison wiA the 
plains districts. This is quite natural b^use 
hills districts have not much temporary mi* 
grants who can upset the set ratio. The 
gradual decline of sex ratio in the United 
Kha.si-Jauitia Hills district front i,080 in 1901 
to 921 in 1961 is due to the migration a 
huge male population to the Sl^long Town 
Group during the last 3 or 4 dendes. Tte 
sex ratio among the Scheduled Tribes of this 
district is as high as 1.020 in 1961, whidi 
clearly proves that the sex ratio of the indi* 
genous people is still very high. 

52. The Mizo Hills is the only district in 
Assam which is still maintaining tiut prepond- 
erance of females over males. But tte tate 
of decline indicates that it may go down in the 
next Census. But this dedine Is largety dine 
to the migration of non-Mis) mate* to 
district as the sex ratio among tile MBao 
Scheduled Tribes is stin quite U|h 

P* ' 
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S3. I give below table 6.9 showing the the total of each sex, I9S1 and 1961 (districtr 

proportion of certain younger age-groups to wise). 

Proportion of Certain Younger Age-group to Total of Each Sex 1951 and 1961. 

(a) Males of the age group per 1,000 of all males. 

(b) Females of the age-group per 1.000 of all females. 

(c) Total |iersonh of the age-group per 1.000 of total persons. 

TABLE 6*9 


Piiiportion ol mulch, female! and total persons of each age-group to total of 1,000 of males, 
rcmalcsund total persons. 1951 und 1961 

late I inti ' 

f/ates remoks Persons Males Females P^gons Males Pemules Person^ Males >cmalea 
1 2 ^ 4 S 6 7 8 9 10 II 12 13 14 
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1951 
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1961 
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1051 

160 

158 
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1061 

160 

159 

180 
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Hills 

1 

1951 

154 

153 

156 


r 

1961 

141 

142 

140 

Mixo Hills 

1 

1951 

147 

151 

142 


54. The oroportion of children in the age- 
groups 0-4, 5-9 and 10-14 has gone up during 
the last decade ; but the increase is more signi- 
ficant in the case of females. The higher pro- 
portion of children shows that the State’s 
abnormal increase is also due partly to the 
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128 

121 
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increase of children whidi, on the other hand, 
indicates high birth rate during the last decade 
and higher Inrth rate in the next decades as 
many females of these youngo* age-groiqj$ 
are potential mothers in the next Censuses. 
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SS. Marital Staius.~Thc following is table sons of each sex among different mnrllnl 

6.10 showing the distribution of 1,000 per* statuses according to the 1961 Census. 

Distribution of 1,000 persons of each sex among different marital statuses, 1961 

TABLE 6.10 


Mnlco Ftiitnlcu 


SlBtc/DiattiLi 


married 

Mairicd 

- -A- 

^ idtfwcd 

Divorced 

or 

separated 

in 

specified 

xtaiuh 

Ne«i4 

Diaiiicil 

Mairied 

Ui^onad 
Aflfidoiaed oi 

sepal aied 

Un- 

•iBiVi 

1 




4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

• 

10 

II 

- 





- 

- 


- 




Assam 


(>U2 

371 

.3 

1 

1 

5)6 

402 

36 

s 

1 

Cfualpara • • 


• 5‘»0 

374 

14 

1 

1 

4M 

4.7 

71 

1 

1 

Kamtup 


610 

)74 

14 

1 

• 

331 

402 

6) 

1 

1 

DarraiiB * 


• ^77 

196 

2 \ 

4 

N 

3;i 

4.7 

47 

5 

N 

Lakhinipur • • 


• bl 

ISO 

II 

4 

N 

332 

397 

47 

4 

N 

Noagting • • 

• 

• 629 

)^) 

i; 

1 

N 

60fi 

»70 

23 

1 

N 

Sibsagar • 

• 

• 6)0 


' 

I 

1 

579 

196 

2) 

I 

1 

Cachar • 

• 

• 569 

)>2 

29 

8 


4H6 

408 

9) 

II 

2 

(jaro Hills • • • 

• 

• 562 

41h 

17 


N 

490 

4M 

64 

4 

1 

United KliAsi-Jaintia Hills 

• 

• 601 

)Mi 

.0 

20 

1 

51) 

16. 

70 

14 

1 

United Mtkirand North Cachat UilU 567 

40) 

26 

1 

1 

5.0 

41) 

<i0 

5 

2 

Muo Hills 

. 

• 6lh 

350 

20 

12 

N 

575 

115 

62 

27 

1 


N B N means n^ligibie 


56. From the above table it can be seen 
that the proportion of never married males 
and females is as high as 602 and 536 per 
1,000 of males and females respectively. 
Among males such proportion of never 
marri^ people varies between 562 in Garo 
Hills district and 630 in Sibsagar district 
While in case of females, the Cachar district 
shows the lowest proportion of 486 per 1,000 
females, the Nowgong district records the 
highest proportion of 606. 

57. The proportion of Divorced or Sepa- 
rated and Unspecified Status is so low that it 
does not deserve any special consideration for 
stiMfy. We can only say that two HOls dis- 
tricts, VIZ., ynited Khasi*Jaintia Hills and 
Mizo Hillu show a comparatively higher pro- 
portion both in the case of nudes and 
females. 

58. As regards widowed persons, fonales 
show a high proportion in all the districts in 


comparison with males, and this reflects the 
social customs of the State. 

59. According to the Child Marriage Re- 
straint Act. 1929 (Act No. XIX of 1929) 
which is popularly known as the Sarda Act. 
child marriage is punishable under the law. 
‘Child’, according to this Act. is a person 
under 18 years in the case of males and under 
14 years in respect of females. But acconfr' 
ing to Census dam there are as many as 11,684 
married females excluding widowed, divorc- 
ed, etc., in the age-group 10-14 and 1,234 
marked males in the same age-groiq). We do 
not know the number of married females of 
aged 14 and males of aged IS. 16 and 17 If 
we consider the age data to be fairly accu- 
rate. the approximate number of sutm mar- 
riages in contravention of the law may be 
about 25X)00. 

60. The discussion on marital status will 
be rather incomplete if we do not dbctiss it in 
the context of age-gtoiq>. 
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*U /oHowing is table 6.11 showing persons of each sex in broad age-oouDS. 

the distribution by Marital Status of 1,000 e e* f 

Distribution by Marital Status oj 1,000 Persons of each Sex in Broad age-groups. 

TABLE 6.11 


State/ Dittricl/City Miiriui utatus 


Difctributton of 1,000 Pertont oretch sex 


Kamrup 


Gauhati Town 


Lakhimpur 


Nowgong 


Age no| 0—14 
fct4tod 

7 g 


35~S9 60+ 


Qaro Hills . 


United Khasi- 


Umted Mikir 
and No^ 
Caebar Hills 


MlzoRllli 


’ Nevei nmiried . 
Man led 

Widowed 

999 

1 

N 

511 

456 

7 

29 

910 

6 

778 

507 

601 

419 

995 

6 

196 

778 

9 

798 

4 

436 

OlVDILOd 

N 

5 

se 

D 

43 

N 

16 

180 

550 

Unspecified status 

N 

1 

cl 

1 

d 

1 

8 

29 

N 

N 

9 

1 

12 

1 

9 

1 

r Never marned 
'| Mar. led 

J Widowed 

1 Divorced 

99R 

2 

N 

N 

474 

617 

6 

2 

10 

907 

69 

3 

6 

553 

437 

3 

491 

386 

85 

981 

19 

N 

87 

894 

16 

6 

741 

247 

3 

224 

769 

Unspecified status 

N 

1 

1 

1 

12 

27 

N 

N 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

2 

■\ Never married 

Mar. led 

V Widowed . 

1 Divorced . 

999 

1 

N 

N 

640 

455 

3 

1 

22 

942 

31 

2 

6 

842 

149 

657 

291 

14 

999 

I 

N 

146 

842 

9 

14 

784 

197 

6 

279 

711 

I Unspecified status 

N 

1 

1 

1 

3 

35 

N 

N 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

^ Never married 

I Married 

J Widowed . 

998 

2 

642 

457 

44 

949 

g 

14 

944 

760 

260 

998 

2 

191 

792 

11 

832 

8 

637 

i Di voiced 


N 

2 



N 

12 

152 

4S?4 

1 Unspecified statu s 

N 

N 

N 



N 

4 

1 

6 

N 

3 

f. Never mat ried 
Maiiud 

Widowed . 

Di voiced 

Unspecified status 

i.OOU 

N 

N 

47 » 
607 

9 

4 

1 

25 

918 

49 

8 

N 

t 

776 

212 

11 

1 

412 

384 

174 

5 

6 

996 

4 

N 

N 

N 

116 

840 

17 

7 

1 

6 

832 

150 

12 

1 

N 

495 

493 

12 

N 

f Nevei married . 
Married 

Widowed . 
Divorced 

Unspecified status 

1.000 

N 

N 

N 

N 

664 

424 

15 

6 

1 

14 

879 

79 

8 

N 

1 

749 

247 

2 

1 

644 

352 

38 

17 

49 

998 

2 

N 

N 

N 

201 

772 

17 

8 

N 

6 

821 

161 

10 

N 

2 

502 

494 

2 

N 

P Never married . 
Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 

1,000 

N 

606 

391 

2 

1 

26 

921 

48 

4 

1 

867 

130 

154 

770 

71 

998 

2 

N 

XI 

349 

644 

6 

4 

896 

93 

1 

803 

194 

Unspecified status 

N 

N 

] 

1 

6 

IN 

N 

2 

N 

6 

1 

1 

1 

f Never inairied 
Married 

Widowed . 
Divorced . 

1.000 

N 

N 

618 

377 

3 

1 

23 

931 

41 

4 

1 

840 

153 

.1 

604 

380 

16 

20 

998 

N 

XI 

297 

692 

9 

t 

3 

906 

84 

N 

793 

200 

Unspecified status 

N 

1 

1 

3 

80 

JN 

N 

1 

1 

0 

1 

5 

2 

Never married 
Marned 

Widowed . 
Divorced 
Unspewilied status 

998 

N 

N 

1 

464 

610 

11 

12 

3 

11 

88S 

69 

14 

1 

11 

781 

195 

12 

6j0 

299 

61 

16 

15 

997 

3 

N 

N 

N 

122 

820 

31 

24 

3 

699 

279 

15 

2 

4 

269 

718 

7 

2 

Never married . 

996 

451 

31 

24 

667 

989 

186 

14 


Married 

Widowed . 
Divorced 

4 

633 

11 

4 

930 

33 

0 

863 

107 

5 

394 

29 

11 

N 

XI 

777 

29 

796 

183 

449 

532 

Unspecified status 

N 

1 

1 

1 

10 

IN 

N 

2 

6 

1 

6 

1 

Never marned 
Married 

Widowed . 
Divorced 

^ Unspecified statua 

1,000 

N 

628 

439 

10 

22 

1 

66 

852 

48 

43 

1 

28 

722 

166 

83 

1 

799 

160 

12 

29 

999 

1 

N 

N 

N 

279 

647 

22 

61 

1 

26 

695 

200 

80 

N 

18 

283 

637 

61 

1 

r Never marned 
Married 

J Widowed . 

1 Divorced . 

999 
• • 

to 

477 

602 

14 

6 

44 

893 

67 

6 

11 

821 

161 

6 

842 

160 

994 

6 

N 

236 

738 

18 

7 

A\ 

174 

7 

661 

[ Unspecified atatut 

‘i 

2 

I 

1 

*8 

1 

2 

1 ^ 

26 

2 

f Never married 

1 Married 

J Widowed . 

1 Divorced . 

^ Uoapeellled atttni 

1.000 

N 

616 

466 

7 

21 

1 

71 

867 

49 

23 

N 

18 

810 

164 

17 

1 

269 

728 

10 

3 
• • 

1.000 

N 

N 

378 

661 

13 

47 

1 

47 

746 

158 

62 

1 

361 

678 

42 

1 


maana negUglbla. 


5-9. 10-14. 15-19, 20.24, 25-29, 30.34. 35-39. 40.44, 45-49, 50-54, 55-59. «0-64. «5.<9, 704> 

AGE-GROUP 

MALES : FEMALES 


RATIO OF MARRIED TO 1,000 OF EACH AGE-GROUP " '» ^ 
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62. In the age-group 0-14, the proportion 
of nuuried persons is very small both among 
males and females. In Goalpara and Garo 
Hills districts, however. 19 and 1 1 girls respec- 
tively per 1,000 girls in the age-group 0-14 are 
married. Among males in the age group 15- 
34, as many as 456 per 1,000 males are mar- 
ried. In this age-group, the school and col- 
lege going boys are also included. But the 
porportion of married boys among them is 
very small In the age-groups 15-19 and 
20-24 only 70 and 313 per 1.000 boys of those 
age-groups arc married. The proportion be- 
gins to increase from the age-group 25-29 
where 626 per 1 .000 males are married 1 he 
proportion rises to 830 in the age-group 30 34. 

63. As the universality of marriage is a 
normal phenomenon, the proportion of mar- 
ried persons is as high as 910 per 1.000 males 
in the age-group 35-59. The proportion 
would have been more had there been no 
widowed, divorced or separated people in that 
age-group which accounts for 60 per 1,000 
persons. The proportion is more oi less 
similar in all the districts except the Mizo 
Hills where the proportion of married is only 
857 per 1,000 persons. 

64. In the age-group 60 and above, only 6 
per 1,000 males are never married. Such 
never married males are proportionately more 
in that age-group in the three hill dis- 
tricts of Garo. United Khasi-Jaintia Hills and 
Mizo with 24 ; 28 and 18 per 1,000 if,ales res- 
pectively. As stated earlier that the mis-state- 
ment of age is more significant in the higher 
age-groups, we can hardly rely upon the 
figures shown in this age-group. Even then 
we can see one significantly different picture 
about widowed males and females. While 
55 per cent, females in this age-group are 
widowed ; among males only 20.7 per cent, are 
widowers. The reason for this difference 
may be due to the social custom prevailing in 
the State about widow marriage. On the 
other hand, male widowers generally marry if 
they lose ^r wives even at a late stage, and 
so they are termed as married. In the Hill 


areas, there is a belief that if a young OiD 
marries a widow, the mao may lose htt Ufa. 
This is also perhaps one of the reasons wiqr 
female widows are proportionately more than 
males. Curiously enough, Goelpara (Ustfkl 
has a very high percentage of 43.7 widowers 
whereas the next higher percentage is only 
24 7 in respect of Lakhimpur district. Pro- 
portions in other districts are very low in- 
deed. Widows show a very wide fluctuation 
in different districts. For example, Nowgong 
and Sibsapr show a percentage of 19.4 and 
20.0 respective!) . uni* in contrast. Goalpara, 
Cachar and Kami up show a percentage to 
the tunc of 76.9 and 7 1. 1 respectively.^ AD 
the four Hill districts exhibit a fairly uniform 
pioportion varying from 53.2 pn cent, in 
Garo Hills to 63.7 per cent, in United Khasi- 
Jaintia Hills. 

65. In previous Censuses beyond 1941 the 
tabulation of marital status was done on the 
basis of castes, tribes and religions, but in the 
last two Censuses such tabulation was aban- 
doned and so the marriage habits and customs 
of particular religion, caste or tribe are not 
known from the Census tables. It is there- 
fore not possible to make any valid comments 
about such wide variations of wddowed 
females in the plains districts. Moreover, tlw 
composition of population in the plains is 
very heterogenous. On the other hand, the 
figures in the hills districts are much more 
homogenous and this is the reason why there 
is not much variation among the hills dis- 
tricts. 

66. Let us discuss about tfie relative pro- 
portions of sexes in each marital status or avD 
condition at each period of life. 

67. I give below two tables and a graph 
showing such ratios. Table 6.12 shows w 
ratio of females to 1,000 males for eadi 
marital status at broad age-groups and latM v 
6.13 gives the ratio of wives to 1,000 husbandf 
at smaller age-groups to spot out die propot^ 
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tton of married women to married men. The 1,000 of each age-group for males and females 

diagram below shows the ratio of married to separately. 

Ratio of Females to 1,000 Males for each Marital Status at Broad <^e-groups. 

(a) Ratio of ipinuter females lo 1 .000 bachelors. (c) Ratio of widows to 1,000 widowers. 

(b) Ratio of wives to 1.000 hinbands. (d) Ratio of divorced or sepaiated females to 1,000 divorced or 

separated males. 

(e) Ratio of unspecified females to 1»000 unspecified males. 

TABLE 6ol2 






Age Oroupi 










Ratio 


0—14 

15—34 

35—59 

60+ 

A.N.S. ' 

1 2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

r (fl) 


965 

334 

200 

608 

768 

ih) 


9,468 

1,548 

684 

427 

499 

ASSAM 3 (<) . 


6,207 

1.896 

2,278 

2,030 

784 

id) 


6.682 

1,802 

1,061 

866 

685 

[ (e) . 


855 

1,031 

1,142 

841 

628 

f (a) 


956 

174 

134 

344 

880 

ib) . 


12,425 

1,654 

552 

349 

703 

Ooalpara | (r) . 


3,000 

2.401 

2,833 

1,516 

1.098 

id) . 


1,667 

1,343 

914 

73^ 

286 

t if) . 


1,143 

1,352 

919 

1,224 

500 

f ia) 


958 

231 

438 

736 

822 

ih) 


1.703 

1,582 

556 

265 

606 

Kamrup 3 (<> . 


2,333 

2,293 

3,963 

3,814 

2,063 

( id) 


6,600 

2,057 

1.297 

896 

1.600 

[ (*•) . 


I.70I 

830 

i,i63 

1,717 

571 

r (./) . 


968 

252 

126 

38 

1.293 

1 ih) 


92,545 

1.474 

551 

469 

*2.055 

Oamni: ; (r) . 


31. (MX) 

1,667 

1,864 

1.707 

^-812 

id) . 


2.000 

1,513 

956 

814 

6,000 

1 (c') . 


500 

926 

1,013 

184 

5.000 

r (a) 


947 

. 306 

101 

814 

878 

ih) 


9,88/ 

1,616 

568 

483 

663 

Lakhimpiir Mf ) . 


1.000 

914 

1,258 

1,445 

1.091 

id) . 


875 

1,133 

734 

789 

600 

[ if) . 


SOO 

734 

869 

236 

429 

r ia) . 


985 

527 

93 

396 

644 

ih) . 


35.250 

1.509 

613 

623 

230 

Nowgong .((<). 


2,000 

2.432 

1.225 

1.005 

161 

id) . 


4,000 

1,441 

870 

667 


1. (<•) . 


11.000 

933 

1.609 

1,125 

260 

r («) 


980 

420 

76 

154 

556 

ih) . 


129,400 

1,605 

625 

665 

327 

Sibiagar . . J 0 ) . 


1,000 

3.105 

1.308 

917 

636 

1 id) . 


2,000 

2,121 

906 

1,210 

308 

[ if) . 


8,000 

1,160 

961 

516 

283 

f ia) . 


962 

259 

112 

248 

638 

ih) . 


5.412 

1,684 

578 

261 

656 

Cachar 


6.750 

2.784 

2.964 

2,785 

1,069 

<//) . 


10.625 

2,029 

753 

429 

286 

if) . 


377 

1.047 

1,393 

938 

1.571 

f («) 


971 

463 

337 

346 

814 

ih) . 


2,742 

1.649 

642 

363 

537 

OaroHills 0) * 


20.000 

3,167 

4,120 

3,472 

1,000 

1 id) . 


10,000 

1,871 

961 

787 

Nil 

[ if) . 


895 

2.023 

1.217 

626 

11,000 

r ia) . 


983 

488 

345 

656 

519 

ib) . 


108,000 

1,363 

628 

412 

1,000 

UaitadKhiii-lalatiaHilli if) 


7,000 

1.981 

3,236 

4.045 

1.500 

id) . 


9,000 

2,113 

1.432 

772 


[ if) 


2,308 

914 

643 

714 

200 

in) . 


946 

447 

201 

477 

JB50 

ih) 


288.000 

1.331 

608 

349 

684 

UnItMiMiUr and North CaoharHilla (r) . 


4.000 

1,116 

2.065 

2,362 

3,000 

id) 


10,000 

1,241 

1,204 

2.868 


L(e) . 


722 

1,133 

1,600 

ilsoo 

3.066 

(a) 


1,004 

785 

636 

1.3^ 

867 

(h) . 


23,000 

1,323 

827 

ill 

403 

MIzoHUll • • (c) . 


, , 

2,W3 

3.019 

3,301 

3,000 

U) . 




2.128 . 

2,228 

2,000 

[Tf) . 


333 

1,909 

3.833 

1.600 

3,000 

id) 


817 

131 

87 

450 

' a. ^ 

ib) . 


1,167 

647 

307 

460 

♦ Nil i 

Ottthati Tovib (r) . 


2,000 

*10,143 

11,197 

8,695 

tjm 

(<f> 



6,001 

828 

4,000 

S •• 

it) - 


2,000 

1.400 

1,000 

•• 
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Ratio rf Wives to 1,000 Husbands at each age-group. 
TABLE 6.13 


SiatB/DiMrici/Cjty 

I 


Aiwani 

Goalpari 

Kamrup 

GaululiTuwn 

Darrang 

Lakhimpur 

Nowgoog 

Sibsagar 

Cachar , 

Garo HiUn 

United Kha%i<Jainiia HilK 
United Mikirand North Cathar llillb 
Mixo Hilik 


AgfOroapa 


10 14 

|1 19 

20 24 

21-29 

JO -^39 

40- 49 

50 59 


3 

4 

4 

6 

7 

1 

9 

10 

9,4M 

7 1S9 

: 581 

1 .'Ul 

778 

S80 

471 

427 

12 423 

8 873 

2 188 

t 210 

747 

16: 

4|9 

949 

1.701 

6 916 

1 074 

1 204 

7r 

169 

428 

iK 

1,167 

1 *»70 

867 

511 

ii 1 

298 

306 

460 

92 143 

7 M7 

2 16« 

1 lit 

7 t 

198 

461 


9 887 

b 771 

v 441 

1 190 

7m* 

557 

441 

48« 

11 210 

6 

2 *»HI 

1 2K7 

107 

601 

Sio 

6J1 

129.400 

11411 

T 4«7 

1 115 

814 

601 

171 

665 

s 4i: 

7 MK 

417 

1 2U 

H0'» 

611 

189 

761 

2,742 

J.771 

' 142 

1 608 

h-d 

6<9 

501 

363 

108.000 

5 014 

2 204 

1 184 

764 

618 


412 

288.000 

1 KK1 

141 

1 IH 1 

7H 

636 

487 

349 

21.000 

i.29S 

2 116 

1 218 

909 

842 

713 

381 





68. From the above tables and graph it is 
seen that the ratio of wives to husbands is very 
markedly disproportionate towards the end 
of life. The age during which the two sexes 
are more or less evenly balanced is just be* 
yond 30 years. All the districts also sliow a 
similar pattern. Sibsagar district, however, 
shows a very high proportion of married 
women in the age-group 25-29 unlike other 
districts of the State. The ratio ot Gauhali 
Town gives a completely different picture 
where the equality is somewhere in the age- 
group 20-24. This is not because of different 
behaviour of marriage but because of very 
low sex ratio in the town itself. 

69. From the diagram it can be noticed 
that the sudden and marked decrease in the 
relative proportions takes place a*- long as 
males are l^tween 10 and 14 years and as 
soon as the inequality has passed, it becomes 
more marked. 

70. The ratio of widows to 1.000 widow- 
cis shows that the excess is always in respect 
of widows in all the broad age-groups. The 
predominance of females is also sMn in all 
the districts. It is only in the Lakhimpur dis- 
trict that the ratio of widows to 1,000 widow- 
ers in the age-group 15-34 shows a slightly 
lower proportion of 914. The absolute 
figures of divorced or separated persons are 
so low that they do not call for any com- 
ment. 

7L Comparison of Marital Status of to 
two J^a^.-4i wiH be useful to examine 
viliethsr ftp cMl condition has undergone any 
diange Amn Ae last decade. TaWe 6.14 
below fflbws the percentage of uiiinKTied 


among males and females aged 15 and above 
during 1951 and 1961 Censuses 
lABLE 6- 14 

rerrenlagc of jpamarried amoBR males and 
joules aged 19 and over 


State Distlict 

Malch aged 

1 $ & over 

I‘cmale6 aged 

15 A over 

^ - - 

1%1 

2 

1931' 

3 

1961 

4 

1951 

5 

Assam 

30 18 

26 .S2 

12 53 

9.45 

Godtpara 

27 IW 

22 33 

5 61 

4 73 

Kamrup 

31 07 

26 88 

951 

5.34 

D II rang 

27 If) 

28 54 

8 73 

9.24 

L akhiiiipui 

33 10 

26 04 

13 27 

11.62 

Nowgong 

33 83 

24 16 

22 11 

9 . 2 s 

Sibsagar 

31 76 

28 37 

18 95 

11.33 

C achiir 

25 83 

25 33 

7 53 

3.30 

Garo Mills 

25 30 

25 55 

12.26 

19.49 

United Khusi Jainliti 

33 30 

31 75 

18 22 

17.76 

Hills 

United Mikir and 

28 36 

29.«2 

tS.38 

18.65 

North Cachar HHls 

Mi 2 o Hills 

31 93 

36 01 

24 56 

26.43 


72. Now. if wc compare the figures Cor 
males and females we find that the proportion 
of unmarried aged 15 and over has ddfinihriy 
gone up both for males and females during fibe 
last decade But this increase is not uififocq 
in all the districts of the State. While die d{||F 
tricts of Goalpara. Kamrup. Lakhimpur, N<^ 
gong, Sibsagar and United Khasi-Jaintia HiUi 
show a definite upward trend, the other dll' 
tricts of Iterrang, Garo Hills. United Mildr 
and North C^har Hills and Mizo Hitts indi- 
cate an appreciable decrease. In the case of 
Cachar district, however, there k only a very 
dight inoease of rad praportton. In mr 
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pect of females, except the districts of Datrang, 
Garo Hills. United Mikir and North Cachar 
Hills and Mizo Hills, all other districts show 
a rise of such proportion. 

73. The increase of figures in the State as 
a whole suggests that the age at marriage has 
definitely gone up both for males and females. 

74. With the spread of education, the 
tendency to marry late is becoming more pro- 
minent among both the sexes and it may even 
grow further in future. But the decrease in 
such proportion in some districts gives a baffl- 
ing picture. I think some survey should be 


carried out in some selected pockets these 
districts to give some valid comments on tUs 
social custom. In spite ot the suflfeient 
growth of literacy in Ae Mizo Hills district, 
the percentage of unmarried among both 
males and females aged IS and over has gone 
down. This shows that there may be some 
other social customs which may not encourage 
late marriage. 

75. Table 6.1S gives the percentage of 
married and widowed persons among males 
and females during the decade 1951-61. 


TABLE 615 


Percentage of ad males who are Percentage of all females who are 

^ , A 

Married Widowers Mamed Widows 


Slate/ District 

1 

1961 

2 

1951 

3 

1961 

4 

1951 

5 

1961 

6 

1951 

7 

1961 

8 

1951 

9 

Assam .... 

3^’ 

38.78 

~lJ8 

3.89 

40.21 

41.26 

5.56 

9.57 

Goalpara 

37.46 

42 53 

3.37 

3.45 

42.68 

43.93 

7.69 

13.72 

Ramrup 

. 37 43 

39.24 

1 44 

2.76 

40.15 

42 32 

6.30 

^ 11.71 

Darrang .... 

. 3<i.6j 

38.07 

2.27 

4 33 

42.71 

42.60 

4.70 

8.30 

Lakhimpur . 

. 35 02 

38.56 

3.07 

4.96 

39.71 

40.71 

4.65 

7.11 

Nowgong . 

. 35.30 

42 03 

1.70 

2 88 

36.97 

42.46 

2.29 

9.73 

Sibsagar .... 

. 35.21 

35.49 

1.61 

4.70 

39.58 

38.64 

2.31 

7.70 

Cachar .... 

. 39.24 

38.51 

2.93 

4.51 

40 84 

41.85 

9.29 

12.12 

Oaro Hills .... 

. 41.76 

42 38 

1.66 

1.93 

44.14 

44.21 

6.41 

5.40 

United KhasiJaintia Hills 

35.86 

35,97 

1.97 

3.05 

36.21 

35.82 

6.97 

7.99 

Umted Mikir and North Cachar Hills 40 27 

3124 

2 6] 

9.58 

41.30 

38.58 

6.02 

8.25 

Mizo Hills . 

34.94 

32 83 

2.04 

2.18 

33.55 

33.61 

6.16 

6.88 


76. In table 6.14 we have noticed that the 
percentage of unmarried persons has increas- 
ed in the State, and this increase is mostly at 
the cost of married persons. We have also 
seen from table 6.15 that the proportion oi 
both married nudes and females has fallen 
during the last decade. The proportion of 
widowers has decreased in the State as well 
as in all the districts. Such fall in proportion 
is very significant in the United Mikir and 
North Cachar Hills and Sibsagar districts. 
This reduction has two probable causes. First- 
ly. the females may have lived longer than 
tefore due to the increase of expectation of 
life during the decade 1951-60. Secondly, 
there is no custom of non-marriage of widow- 
ers and this proportion may rq>res«it mostly 
old men who do not remarry b^use of their 
old age or for other reasons. There may be 
some widows at the time of die Census who 
may marry later. Out of these two probable 
reasons, tte latter is the more likely because 
it is possible that both men and womot are 


equally benefited by the increase of longivity. 
This point is also confirmed by the fact that 
the poportion of widows has shown a sub- 
stantial drop in all the districts, except in the 
Garo Hills where such proportion shows a 
slight increase. 

77. In the case of women, thore is not 
much significant change of social custom dur- 
ing the last decade which encourages remar- 
riage of widows so as to hdp the fall of the 
proportion sharply. On the other hand, 
widowos can ma^ without any social bar- 
rier. but the fall is not so sigiiificant as we can 
expect on the above assumption. Th^ what 
is the reason for such a steep fall of the pro- 
portion ? The fall may be due to the fact that 
the husbands live longer than their counter- 
parts; odierwise thoe is no other reastm to 
justify such fall. Moreover, we can geneca^ 
ly observe that immature death of peoide l|gs 
gone down oonsideratdy, but more so in res- 
pect males, 





CHAPTER VII 
UTERACY AND EDUCATION 


Meaning of Literacy — In the 1961 
Census, literacy is defined as the ability of a 
person to both read and write with understand- 
ing. The test for 'reading is ability to read 
any simple letter either in print or in manus- 
cript i.e., if the person can read one of the 
instructions in the enumerator's handbook 
with felicity he may be taken to have passed 
the test for reading. The test for writing is 
ability to write a simple letter. The test for 
literacy is satisfied if the person can with un- 
derstanding both read and write. 

2. Standard of Education -If the person 
can both read and write and has also passed 
written examination(s) as proof of an educa- 
tional standard attained such a person can be 
said to be an educated person and has attained 
a certain .standard of education. 

3. In 1 95 1 , a {ferson was defined as being 
literate for Census purposes if he or she could 
read or write a simple letter either in print or 
in manuscript. Those who can read but not 
write have been recorded and shown separate- 
ly in Table C-IV of 1 95 1 , but they were shown 
as illiterates in the main Table D-VII. The 
literacy figures of 1961 are therefore compar- 
able with those of 1951 and even earlier Cen- 
SU.SOS because the definition has not been prac- 
tically changed since 1911. 

4. The Census definition of literacy is re- 
latively very simple, and as most of our enu- 
merators were school teachers of the locality, 
there was no difficulty in obtaining satisfactory 
returns to this question. Moreover, the school- 
teacher enumerators themselves knew who 
was literate and who was not literate 
within his block and so elaborate test- 
ing was not necessary. The part-time 
and honorary enumeiatm^ could not 
have been in a position to chedt up the exact 
extent of literacy or its absence by subjecting 


the people concerned to the actual test of 
reading and writing any letter in easel where 
their literacy was in doubt. If enumeralon 
tried to pursue this kind of test to its Iqgleal 
conclusion, there was a danipHr of their beiag 
driven out from the household and dmetiy 
vitiating all other Census questionnaires. In 
any ca.se, testing was necessary in only very 
few cases because of the. local knowleo|e Of 
the enumerators and the citirens were not put 
to embarrassment. In many cases, the head of 
the household normally supplied all the 
anitisers to the Census questionnaires, but in 
\ssun\ there is no purdah system and educat- 
ed women and girls generally came out to sup- 
ply the replies, and in many cases, parents 
g’crc illiterates whereas the childien were 
lilerats In the rural areas of Assam, both in 
the hills and in tile plains, there is coeduca- 
tion in all the schools and so there is no diffi- 
culty whatsoever as far as sex is concerned in 
the matter of giving replies to the questkm- 
naires. Many of the girk may be the pupUs 
of the tcacherenumeretor. 

5. Progress of literacy IWI-SI—A rive be- 
low table 7.1 showing the number of Total, 
Male and Female, literates yet 10,000 of Total, 
Male and Female population reipecdvriy in 
the State of Assam for the seven decades nom 
1901 to 1961 excluding Age-Oroup 04. 
Whatever may be the progress of educatioii, 
children up to the age of 4 are not etyected 
to be literate. Persons in the an group 04 
have therefore been excluded in uie 1961 Cen- 
sus. To compare these fi|girei with those from 
1901 to 1941, it was necessary to reent the 
I^pulation figures by taking the percentage of 
literates to the Total, Male and Female popu- 
lation of the respective yean and these per- 
centages were multiplied by the previouahLre- 
cast total population. In the case of flVl, 
the proportion was calculated from the salilite 
tables prepued in 1951 by my predeoeasar. 
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Number of Total, Male and Female Literates per lOfliH) of Total, Male and Female 
Population Respectively in the State, I901-196L 
(Excluding age-group 0-4) 

TABLE 7.1 





1961 



1951 




1941 




Pel Mins 

Male a 

Pcnialea ^ Peraona 

Male a 

Femalea 

Peraona 

Males 

I cmales 


1 

2 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


9 

10 

AiMim 


3,298 

4.428 

1.963 

2.173 

3.225 

948 

1.314 


2.076 

438 

Gndiparu 


2.588 

3,667 

1.346 

1.736 

2,682 

648 

1,139 


1,827 

347 

Kttmiup 


1 Jll) 

4 670 

1.670 

2,378 

3,605 

918 

1.480 


2,421 

401 

nursing 


2.772 

3,76*) 

1.663 

1,921 

2.971 

649 

974 


1.569 

276 

Lukhimpur 

. 

3.482 

4.639 

2.034 

1.887 

2,787 

782 

1,160 


1,814 

360 

Nowgong 



3.30R 

4,335 

2.085 

1951 

2.904 

841 

1,258 


2.013 

373 

Sibiugai . 

. 

. 4.076 

5 232 

2,673 

2.720 

3,969 

1,239 

1,633 


2,539 

577 

Cacliar . 



3.404 

4,726 

1.908 

2,637 

3.869 

1,225 

1.516 


2.425 

489 

Oaro Hills 



. 2.39; 

1,092 

1,669 

865 

1,120 

596 

547 


823 

265 

United Kh isi-lamtia HilU . • 

. 3,71' 

4.270 

3,104 

2,296 

2,913 

1,041 

1,613 


2,158 

1,051 

United Mikir and North Cachar Hlllk 

. 2.098 

3.072 

940 

678 

1.067 

251 

N A 


N A 

N A 

Mi/o HilU 

. 

3,124 

6 225 

4.034 

3,651 

5,445 

1,947 

2,312 


3,889 

844 


hiaic'Oiitiivt 

1931 



1921 


1911 



1901 



Peibons Maks heiiules 

Peraona 

Male a Pcmales 

Pci son a Malea Females 

Person « Males Females 


1 

11 12 

13 

14 

15 16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

A&Mini 

• 

857 1.440 

187 

711 

1.222 140 

5S9 

997 

77 

417 

745 

59 

Goalpara 

• 

741 1 237 

143 

564 

955 89 

486 

869 

48 

317 

576 

27 

Kumrup 


986 1,724 

163 

929 

1,652 139 

653 

1,223 

59 

424 

822 

28 

Darrnm* 

• 

618 1,078 

106 

536 

939 73 

398 

719 

34 

332 

599 

35 

Lakhimpur 


832 1.377 

143 

627 

1.056 115 

S28 

922 

65 

413 

711 

55 

Nowgong 


764 1,305 

143 

677 

1.171 124 

604 

1,118 

60 

333 

632 

18 

Sibaagnt . 

. 

900 1,531 

163 

803 

1,388 132 

591 

1,047 

66 

400 

702 

51 

Caebar . 



1.050 1,774 

236 

837 

1.462 148 

686 

1,230 

87 

572 

1,053 

47 

Oaro Hilla 

• e n a t 

309 505 

105 

211 

348 69 

135 

239 

25 

99 

171 

25 

United Khati-Jaintia Hills 

1.094 1.473 

707 

905 

1,244 578 

651 

957 

362 

672 

964 

401 

United Mlklr and North Cachar Hllli 

N.A. N A. 

N.A 

N.A 

N.A N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

579 

815 

55 

Mtao HtUa 

■ • • • 

1.267 2.362 

278 

743 

1,454 106 

472 

964 

34 

295 

610 

14 


*10 


Non*— *N.A.* roeani'Not AvaiUble*, 
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6. From the above table, it oiay be seen 
that the figures of literacy for all the decades 
are higher than those published for the general 
population as a whole. This is so because in 
this tabic, persons in the age-group 0-4 have 
been excluded because it is a plain common 
.-sense that children under 4 cannot be expected 
to be litCi ate. The generally published figures 
of literacy is a percentage based in terms of 
the total general population including age- 
group 04 and therefore such a percentage 
figure of literacy has of necessity to be lower. 

7. As the figures given above are per 
10.000 population, the percentage can easily 
be read by putting a decimal point in the 
second figure from the right. Judged by this 
standard, it is interesting to note how literacy 
in Assam in the age-group 5+ has increased 
from 4.17 per cent, in 1901 to 32.98 per cent, 
in 1961. the progress during the years up to 
1 95 1 being progressive as the above fibres 
tell their own tale. This table also gives the 
number of literates by total number of persons 
as well as by males and females so that a 
comparative study of female education can 
also be made. It may be noted that in 1901. 
only 0.59 per cent, of the females were liter- 
ate, but in 1961 as much as 19.63 per cent, of 
the females have become literate. It may also 
be noted that up to 1931, female literacy is 
below 2 per ceift. whereas in 1941. 1951 and 
1961 it has increased from 4.38 per cent, to 
9.48 per cent, and 19.63 per cent., the increase 
in 1961 being most spectacular. These figures 
do not fail to speak that female education in 
Assam has received a great fillip since Inde- 
pendence. 

8. District-wise, the percentage of literacy 
in the age-group 5 + is the hipest in the Mizo 
Hills being 51.24 followed by Kbsagar with 
40.76 and the United Khasi-Jaintia Hills dis- 
trict witti 37.15. The least literate is the 
United Mikir & North Cachar Hills with 20.9» 
per cent. Mlowed by the Garo Hills with 23.99 
per cent. Thus two hill districts are at the top 

fiteracy, whUe two are at the bottom. The 
gtttmst factor in the hill districts vriiich con- 
tributes towards literacy is undoubtedly Chris- 


tianity. In the Mizo Hills where 86.64 per 
cent, of the total population are Christians, 
and 97.33 per cent, of the Mizos are Christians 
literacy hu.s been the highest. In the United 
Khasi-Jaintia Hills district. 39.73 per cent, of 
the total population arc Christians and 48 46 
per cent. Scheduled Tribes are Christians, the 
percentage of literacy it the third highest in 
As.sui)i. Among the plains districts of Assam, 
Sibsagar district is the most literate and it 
.stands second in point of literacy in the whole 
ot Assam This confirms the earlier obsarva- 
iion that Sibsagar is the home of Assamese 
culture As far as Icmale literacy is concern- 
cmI. the 1961 Census figures show that Mizo 
Hills tops the list with 4() 34 per cent, follow- 
ed by the United Khasi-Jaintia Hills with 31.04 
per cent, and .Sibsagar with 26 73 per cent. 
The district with the least literacy is the Unit- 
'xJ Mikir Sc North Cachar Hills with 9.40 per 
cent followed by the Goalpara district with 
13 46 per cent. In the plains of Assam, the 
least literate are the muslim immigrants from 
Fast Bengal, and wherever they arc found in 
great numbers, the literacy of that district goes 
down. No wonder therefore that Goalpara is 
below even the Garo Hills district in point of 
female literacy. 

9. In 1901, the United Khasi-Jaintia Hills 
was the most literate with 6.72 per cent., tat 
in 1911 and 1921, Kamrup district was the 
most literate with 6.53 per cent, and 9.29 per 
cent respectively, followed by the United 
Khasi-Jaintia Hills. From 1931 onwards. 
Miro Hills has been topping the list of litency. 
This is mainly due to large-scale conversion 
of the Mizos into Christiani^. Christianity 
came to the United Khasi-Jaintia Hills since 
about 1820, but up to now. there are more 
non-Christian Khasis than Christians, whoeas 
in the Mizos almost all have be- 
come Christians from about 1931. After 
1931. Kamrup district has fallen down in tfw 
ladder of literacy because of the influx <£ \ 
muslim immigrants from East Bengal. In . 
order to supplement the information suppliel ^ 
by the above table. I ^ve below another table 
7.2 showing the distribution of lOXKX) Total, 
Male and Female literates among ^ districts 
of the State from 1901 to 1961 : 
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Distribution of 10,000 Total, Male and Female Literates Among the Districts of the State, 1901-1961 

(Excluding age-group 0-4) 

TABLE 7*2 



Sute/Diatnct 

1 



1961 



1951 



IMI 


Peraona 

2 

Malea 

3 

Female a 

4 

Peraona 

5 

Malea 

6 

Female a 

7 

Peraona 

8 

Malea 

9 

Female a 

10 

ABMm 

. 

• 

. 10.000 

10,000 

10.000 

10.000 

10.000 

10.000 

10.000 

10,000 

10.000 

OoBiparB 



1.001 

1,044 

888 

1.017 

1.053 

877 

1,181 

1.202 

1,079 

Kamrup . 



1,717 

.841 

1.4S7 

1,846 

1,905 

1.614 

1,880 

1,944 

1,530 

Darrang . 



910 

932 

849 

915 

971 

694 

751 

773 

630 

Lakhimpur 



1,380 

1.403 

1,312 

098 

1,119 

1.013 

1,150 

1,171 

1.036 

Nowfong 



. . 1.016 

996 

1.070 

901 

906 

892 

811 

850 

731 

Sibaagar . 



. . 1,594 

1.543 

1.710 

1.684 

1.669 

1.742 

1,753 

1,716 

1.848 

Caehar . 



. . 1,214 

,210 

1.170 

1,550 

1,621 

1,667 

1,414 

1,420 

1,379 ^ 

Qaro HiUb 

. . 


. . 189 

172 

234 

111 

92 

184 

127 

114 

196 

United Khaai-Jalntia Hill a 

• 

449 

172 

654 

131 

354 

746 

549 

443 

1,110 

United Miklr and North Caehar Hill a 

150 

164 

113 

61 

61 

51 

N A 

N A. 

N A 

MiaoHIlla 

. . . 

• • 

. , 360 

299 

j21 

182 

347 

518 

362 

347 

441 


State/Diatrict 


1931 



1921 



1911 



1901 


Peraona 

Malea 

Female a 

Peraona 

Malea 

Female a Peraona 

Males 

Females Persona Males 

Female! 

1 

11 

12 

11 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Aaaam 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

lOlOOO 

10,000 10,000 

10,000 

Ooalpara .... 

1,214 

1,250 

1.087 

1,148 

1.171 

924 

1,202 

1,228 

834 

945 

973 

568 

Kamnip 

1.782 

1,828 

1.3 1*4 

1,890 

1.934 

1,456 

1,762 

1,801 

1,192 

1,580 

1,639 

772 

Darrang .... 

718 

739 

532 

708 

731 

483 

623 

640 

382 

727 

740 

542 

Lakhimpur 

1,239 

1,275 

922 

1,083 

1,094 

980 

1,027 

1,038 

876 

996 

1,004 

888 

Nowgoni 

806 

819 

688 

727 

732 

674 

745 

759 

546 

555 

580 

216 

SIbMgar 

1.596 

1,628 

1,313 

1,807 

1340 

1,488 

1.695 

1.719 

1,345 

1,553 

1368 

1,348 

Cadiar 

1,618 

1.611 

1,687 

1,737 

1,755 

1,568 

2,050 

2,062 

1,869 

2,361 

2,433 

1,365 

OaioHllla 

113 

105 

185 

104 

96 

178 

89 

87 

125 

89 

83 

164 

United Khaai^alntla Hllli 

598 

452 

1,880 

597 

44S 

2.088 

630 

482 

2,730 

874 

646 

4,007 

Unttad Miklr and North Cachir Hllla 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 


N.A. 

NJL 

N.A. 

N-A.. 

101 

163 

170 

71 

MlaolUlla 

297 

293 

337 

119 

202 

161 

iTOt 

182 

157 

164 

59 



10. In the above taMe, the relevant point 
for consideration is the fact that the total of 
the figures against the districts makes up 
10.000. In other words, while in Table 7.1, 
the percentage of literacy can be found out, in 
table 7.2, the number of literates per 10.000 of 
the population of the State is distributed in 
different districts. A percentage can be a very 
useful criterion for making certain compari- 
sons. but sometimes, it may also be slightly 
misleading because in the case of a small popu- 
lation even a comparatively small change in 
numbers may significantly affect the percent- 
age. whereas if the figures are big. even a big 
increase may not appreciably affect the per- 
centage basis. In this context, table 7.2 is a 
very good table because it enables us to look 
at the figures of literacy from the extensive 
angle in terms of absolute numbers apart from 
percentages which may sometimes become 
fallacious. In terms of absolute numbers per 
10,000 it may be seen that the hills districts 
of Assam are practically nowhere compared 
to the plains of Assam because of the rela- 
tively very scarce population in the hills and 
the greatness in numbers of people in the 
plains of Assam. Take the case of 1961 
wherefrom it may be seen that out of evep' 
10,000 population of Assam, the Kamrup dis- 
trict has 1,737 literates, the Sibsagar district 
has 1,594 literates and the Lakhimpur district 
has 1,380 such literates. As a matter of fact, 
none of the plains districts has less than 1,000 
literates excepting the Darrang district which 
historically has the least number of literates 
among the plains districts of Assam. In 1931. 
Mr. C. S. MuUan observed that Darrang had 
only 65 literates per mille and was the worst 
plains district of Assam from the point of 
view of literacy. It was also the worst in 191 1 
and 1921. Tie apparent reason for the long- 
continued backwardness of Darrang was 
stated to be that a large number of its inhabi- 
tants belong to die * cooly caste ’, and in addi- 
tion. it has a large Kachari pop^tion among 
whom literal was almost negligible. I can 
onlytadd dut once 1931. a hpge number of 
nnieHm Immignuits have come to settle in this 
district thereby addi^ to fl» number of illi- 
tmtes. Tie hfizo lulls is the most literate 
district of Assam in terms of percentage, but 
In terms of absollb numben H has odjr 360 
Htarate p ersons per lOjOOO of the total popu- 
latkm of Assam against 449 of dm United 


Khasi-Jaintia Hills district. As unial, the 
least number i>., 150 per 10,000 exists is In 
the United Mikir A North Cachar Hills. Even 
in terms of female literates the number per 
mille in the Sibsagar. Kamrup. Lakhintj^* 
Cachar and Nowgong districts far exceeds die 
female literntes of the United KhasinJainte 
Hills district and the Mi/.o Hilb district be* 
cause of the huge population of the plains dls- 
tncis In other words, if female literates of 
each district arc taken together to a common 
place irrespective of their percentage, the num» 
her of literates of the plains can literally 
swamp the literates of the hills. From Col. 4 
of Tabic 7.2 it may be seen that if all the 
female literates of the four Autonomous Dis- 
tricts are taken together, they will be less in 
number than the female literates of Siteagar 
dstrict alone because the total population of 
Stbsagai is 1.508.390 whereas the total popula- 
tion of the four Autonomous Districts of 
Assam is only 1.3 1 5. 1 69 The figures from 
1961 backwards to 1901 show a gradual des- 
cending order of magnitude and the onl^ fluc- 
tuations exist in the case of those districts 
where the mu.slim immigrants have setded. 

II. Both tables 7.1 and 7.2 provide some 
material for interesting analysis on the pro- 
gress of literacy in Assam. More procee^g 
further with the analysis, it must be statea 
that in table 7.1 the pmentage can be found 
out by putting a decimal point before two 
figures counted from the right, while in tatde 
7.2 the total in columns males and females re- 
lates only to the 10,000 males and lOjOOO 
females of the State and not to the totid geno- 
ral population. Table 7.1 shows that in the 
United Khasi-Jaintia Hills as well as in the 
Mizo Hills, the percentage of female literates 
is not far below that of male Uterates whereas 
m the other districts of Assam the percentage 
of female literacy is comparatively lo#ar. 
Table 7.2 on the other hand shows tfaat|i| 
the United Khasi-Jaintia Hills, 654 fenuisw 
are literate in every lOJXX) female popidaqSr 
of the State whereas only 372 males ate lilBa> 
ate out of every 10,000 male populatioo. 

12. Rurtdlurbm UterOey^^Vaft lifllowliigis 
another table 7.3 wMdi dves an analyris of 
literacy by Total, Rural. (Man and by MahM 
and Females for 1961. In thia table sibe ptv* 
sons in die agegroup 0^ baee been ommad 
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and that is why the percentage of literacy is higher than that given for the total ptqtuladon. 

Proportion of Total, Male and Female Literates in Rural and Urban Areas of the State, 1961 

(Excluding nge-group 0<4) 

TABLE 7-3 


.St.ili’/f>istiu 1 

Lili'i.ifi's per 10 000 ol lnl.il 
popul.iiiftii 

Rural l.itcrates per 10.000 of 
tulul population 

Urban Literates per lO.OTO 
of total population 

r— 

I» 

M 

f 

I* 


- — s 

F 

p 

M F 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

K 

9 10 

As. uni 

3.708 

4.428 

1.063 

2,767 

3.773 

1,570 

530 

654 384 

(joalparu 

?.S8B 

3,667 

1,346 

2.103 

3.174 

1.064 

395 

493 282 

Kuinrup ... 

1..3I0 

4.670 

1.670 

2.562 

3.700 

1,190 

748 

971 480 

Dtirrang ... , . 

2.777 

3.760 

1.563 

2,541 

3,473 

1.411 

231 

706 152 

1 ‘khiinpur . ... 

3.482 

4.63U 

2.0M 

2.R27 

3.855 

1.542 

654 

784 492 

Nowgnno 

3..30K 

4.315 

2.085 

2.861 

3.782 

1.763 

447 

552 322 

Sihsag.ir .... 

4.076 

.5.232 

2.673 

J.7I1 

4 78.3 

2.41H) 

365 

449 264 

Cuchar . . ... 

3.404 

4.7V. 

1.008 

2.865 

4.087 

I.4K2 

530 

639 426 

Garn Hills ..... 

2.300 

3.00? 

1.660 

2.100 

2.H23 

1.522 

209 

26K 147 

United Ktinsi Juinli.i Hills 

3.715 

4.270 

3.104 

2.027 

2.261 

1.770 

1. 688 

2.00*) 1.134 ^ 

Untied Mikir A Noilh C ir hiii Hills . 

2.0<)8 

.3,072 

940 

2.015 

2.971 

879 

82 

100 60 

Mi70 Hilla 

5.124 

6.225 

4.034 

4.711 

5.745 

3.680 

412 

480 345 


Rut ill Literates per liib m I iterates per Rural 1 ileintes per L'lban I itcrntes per 

Smie/nistiiu 1 0,000 ol rural populutuMi 10.000 of ui hun popii la tion I0,000of total I iterates 10,000 of total Literates 


f 

P 

M 

-- --S r- 

r 

P 

M 

F 

r- 

P 

M 

r 

P 

' M 


1 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Assam ... 

3,010 

4.151 

1 60 5 

6,573 

7,184 

5,613 

8.392 

8.52? 

8.044 

1 608 

1.478 

1.956 

Oiinipar.t 

■* 

Kamriip 

2.357 

3.442 

1,132 

5.681 

6.341 

4.608 

8.475 

8.657 

7,905 

1.525 

1.343 

2,095 

2,8K6 

4.260 

1.307 

6.661 

7.382 

5.380 

7,739 

7,921 

7.124 

2.261 

2.079 

2.876 

Dan ana 

2,651 

3,647 

1.460 

5.601 

6.230 

4.521 

9.167 

9.215 

9.028 

833 

785 

972 

Lakhimnur .* . . . 

3.149 

4,358 

1.687 

6,401 

6.790 

5.746 

8.121 

8.310 

7.582 

1.879 

1.690 

2.418 

Nowponp ... 

3.074 

4.006 

1 877 

6,449 

7,206 

5.308 

8,648 

8.726 

8.456 

1.352 

1.274 

1.544 

Sihsapjr ... 

3.922 

5.008 

2.521 

6.784 

7.263 

5.97? 

9.104 

9,143 

9.01 1 

896 

857 

989 

Cachnr 

3.093 

4.438 

1.590 

7.300 

8,066 

6,287 

8,417 

8.648 

7.769 

1.583 

1.352 

2.231 

Garo HilU 

2.257 

2.030 

1.558 

6,090 

7.349 

6,389 

9.128 

9.132 

9.120 

872 

868 

880 

UniteJ Khisi-J.iintin Hilh 

2.671 

3,070 

2.‘‘57 

7,008 

7.621 

6.182 

5,457 

5,295 

5.703 

4.543 

4.705 

4,297 

United Mikir & North Caclur Hills . 

2.040 

3.014 

888 

6,786 

7,178 

6.126 

9.608 

9.673 

9,357 

392 

337 

643 

Miio Hilla 

4,978 

6.102 

3.878 

7,694 

8.220 

7,072 

9.196 

9.229 

9.145 

804 

771 

855 


13. Comments on points thrown out by 
columns 2, 3 and 4 have already been given 
in the previous paragraphs. Columns 5’10 
give the total Rural Literates and Urban 
Literates per 10,000 of the total population of 
Assam. These columns show that most of the 
Literates of Assam live in the rural areas, but 
that is simply due to the foct that 92.3 pm 
cent, of the total pi^ulatbn of Assam live 


in the rural areas. It may also be seen that as 
far as Urban Literates per 10,000 of die total 
population are concerned, all the districts of 
Assam have below 750 excepting the United 
KhasiJaintia HQls which has 1,688 Urban 
Literates per 10,000 people of the district 
Hiis amiarently high figure for die United 
KhauJamda Hills is shijdy due to the fact 
that this district has a urban popula* 
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tkw in the Shillong Town Grmv nnd the Ittkw. Hera it mny be eenn thtt NowfHl^ 

total pofNdation of ^ district as a ndbole is KGao Hills and Osdiar dtaMcts hsm raifhhr 

oomparativdly small. percentage of such literates bnt thtt li iiaiSy 

14. Columns II. 12 and 13 9 ve us the total due to the fact that ttiey have smaller uftatt 

Rural Uterntes per 10,000 of the rural popu< population with smaller aiaas of towii. it 

lation of the State and oi each district and the United KhBsi*Jaintia Hills and ICamn9 

herein lies their difference from columns S. 6 districts, the Urban Utaiatts appear to be tM 

and 7. One significant feature of these because of the big unskilled labour populatfam 

columns is that the figures for the United obtaining in these two disbncts uMm h more 

Khasi-Jaintia Hills are relatively lower be- organised than in the otto districts. 

cause of the high incidence of the urban popu- 16 Table 7.4 below gives the dktrffwtion 

lation in this (fistrict. of 10.000 total, male and femalra literatra in 

15. Columns 14. IS and 16 give us the the rural and urban areas of the State 1961 la 

Urban Literates per 10.000 of the urban popu- which the age group 04 has been exd udsd. 

Dutnbution of 10,000 Total, Male and Female Literates in the Rural and Urban areas of the StaUt t96l 

(Excludins >B« s^oup 04) 

TABLp 7*4 


8 lA t a/Dii# net 

Total Literatea 

JL. 

Male JLiteraiea 

PaoMk Uiarniaa 

- 

9M iwf VI9(lllsl 

1 

Total 

2 

Rural 

3 

Urban 

4 

rdl6l 

9 

Rural 

6 

Urban 

7 

Total 

8 

RufM 

9 

UAm 

10 

Aiaam 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

I8,00n 

10 000 

10,000 

110,000 

{lOiOoo 

Ooilptra 

1,001 

1.011 

990 

1,044 

1,060 

949 

888 

872 

991 

Kamrup 

1,737 

1,602 

2,443 

1,843 

1,713 

2,992 

1,497 

1,290 

2.149 

Darrang 

910 

994 

471 

932 

1,008 

499 

849 

993 

482 

Lakhtmpur 

1,380 

1,339 

1,612 

1,409 

1,370 

1,607 

1,312 

1,337 

1.639 

Nowgong 

1 016 

1,047 

894 

996 

1,019 

899 

1.070 

1,129 

•49 

Sibugar 

1,994 

1 729 

888 

1,943 

1,699 

899 

1,730 

1,938 

874 

Cachar 

1,214 

1,218 

1 199 

1,230 

1.249 

1,126 

1,170 

1,110 

1,999 

Oaro Htllf 

189 

209 

102 

172 

184 

101 

234 

268 

109 

United Khau-Jatntia HlIU 

449 

292 

1,268 

372 

211 

1,184 

694 

463 

l,4M 

Uni red Mlklr and North Cachar Hilli 

190 

172 

37 

164 

187 

36 

113 

231 

97 

MiaoHilli 

960 

399 

180 

299 

324 

196 

923 

999 

289 


17. This table shows that had the total 
population of Assam been only 10.000, the 
peculation of die districts woi^ have been 
actoding to the figures given against each 
district horizontally. The total number of 
literates here dierefore bear a direct ration 
to the total population of each district and not 
to the pocoitagB. 


18. I give below table 7.S showing the 
Ibtal Ru^ uid Ihban litaacy of various 
effstiicls Assam in decrearing order of abso- 
lute flApslMls of total torates as well as the 
noaiber to lOjOOO of die p opulation. I also 
pnraeul table 7.6 towing ttemtriels of Assam 
in n aeaimiliiied Into neoniding to to aim ^ 
tonue pQBwwiQtt in mcib dwiet oonunnid 


19. Table 7.S is a good table beca u se it 
gives the total number of literatm to To(d» 
Rural and Urban literates for eada ifistilct of 
Assam in descending order of magnitnde' 
This confirms my earlier observatim dnt 
because of their comparatively laner popU* 
lation, the literates in the plains of Assam am 
numerically much more ton the fitmates Cf 
the hills of Assam altough in terms of pet^ 
tage, two hills districts of Assam aw mtor. 
Both the toUes show that there are no ofailMi 
of districts in Assam where diera are toWnct 
zones of high or low literaqr. This ebsati m 
tion apflliet not only to totu tilsncf but' too 
to rural and utoa lilenmr. 

20 . 1 give below bW It U m$ P 
to heidius cf whkh ton'torMtostm iioii 
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Total Rival and Urban Literacy in districts arranged in decreasing ari», 1961 

(Bitdudmt ate-gmip 0-4) 

TABLETS 


Ml 

Me 

Total Literacy in 
DacreuiBf OrUer 

Per 

10000 

Serial 

No 

Total Rural Literacy 
in Decraaiing Order 

Per 

10,000 

Serial 

No 

Total Urban Lite- 
racy in Decreasing 
Oidm 

Per 

10,000 


NaoMof 

Oiitriot 



Name of 

Diatrict 



Name of 

District 


1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 

364,307 Kamrup 

3,310 

1 

471,231 SlbMgar 

3,922 

1 

127,595 Kamnip 

6,661 

2 

51 7,622 Sibaagar 

4,076 

2 

436,712 Kamrup 

2,886 

2 

84,207 Lakhimpiir 

6,401 

3 

448.182Lakhlinpur 

3,482 

3 

363.975 Ukhimpur 

3,149 

3 

66.224 U K-J Hills 

7,008 

4 

394,308 Caebar 

3.404 

4 

33 1,890 Cachar 

3,093 

4 

62,418 Cachar 

7,300 

S 

330,025 Nowiong 

3,308 

5 

285,406 Nowgong 

3,074 

5 

49,595 Ooalpara 

5,681 

6 

323,1 72 Goalpara 

2,588 

6 

270,860Darrang 

2 651 

6 

46 391 Sibsagar 

6,784 

7 

295,463 Darraag 

2,772 

7 

275,S770oalpara 

2,357 

7 

44 dlONongong 

6,449 

8 

145,763 U K-JHillc 

3,715 

8 

107,679 MizoHilla 

4,978 

8 

24 603 Darrsng 

5,601 

9 

1 17,097 MizoHilla 

5,124 

9 

79,539 U K^Hilla 

2,671 

9 

9 4I8M1Z0H Ills 

7,694 

10 

61,334 OaroHIIlf 

2 399 

10 

55,986 OaroHilla 

2,257 

10 

5 348 OaroHilla 

6.990 

11 

48,782 U MAN 

C Uilla 

2,098 

11 

46,871 U M AN 

C Hilla 

2,040 

11 

1 911U M AN 

C Hills 

\w 


Distribution per 10,000 Total, Rural and Urban literates among the Districts of Assam in 

decreasii^ order, 1961 

TABLE 7*6 

SI No 

1 

Districts in decreas- 
ing order of total 
literacy 

2 

Per lObOOO 

3 

Districts in decreas- 
Sl. Ingorder of toul 

No rural literacy 

4 5 

per laOOO 

6 

SI No 

7 

Distnets in decreas- 
ing order of total 
urban literacy 

8 

Pm 104100 

9 

1 

Kamrup 

1,737 

1 Sibsagar 

1,729 

1 

Kamrup 

2,443 

2 

Sibsagar 

1,594 

2 Kamrup 

1,602 

2 

Ukhiavw 

1,612 

3 

Lakhimpur 

1,380 

3 Lakhimpur 

1,335 

3 

U K-IHUls 

1.268 

4 

Cachar 

1,214 

4 Cachar 

1,218 

4 

Cachar 

1,199 

5 

Nowgong 

1.016 

5 Nowgong 

1.047 

5 

Ooalpara 

950 

b. 

Ooalpara 

1.001 

6 OoaIpBii 

1,011 

6 

Sibsagar 

888 

7 

Daimng 

910 

7 Dsmng 

994 

7. 

Nowgong 

•94 


U.K4HUIS 

449 

1. IttmElUs 

999 

8. 

Danai« 

471 


lluoHUIs 

960 

9. U.K-I Hills 

292 

9. 

lOaonihi 

180 

10. 

OaMHilis 

Wf 

10. OatoHUis 

209 

10. 

OafomSa ^ 

lit 

11. 

U.M.AN.C.aillB 

190 

t 

It. U.M.RN.C.nh 

172 * 

11. 

tl.lR.RRC.BOHi 

f? 
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IH$trUmttonef ^Stirten bi relatUm to tke omm no* t/ literacy In Rmri mitlVrbmi Amt 


of tke Stale oi a vMe, 1961 

[talc of niml literacy for the Suie per 10,000 of rural populetioo] 

[lUte of urban literacy for the State per 10,000 of urban populati<Mi] 

(ExchicUttg ane liroap 0-4] 

/. Districts which are above or below the rural average for the State 

TABLE 7-7 



II Districts which are above or below the urban average for the Slate 


More than SO per cent 
above 


2S-S0pcr cent 
above 

2 


tJ|)to2S per cent 
above 


|j) to 21 per to i 
below 


2S*lO|iercent 

beloiiv 


Kamrup 

Nowgonii 

Sibaagar 

OaroHilta 

United Khaii-JaiPpa 
Hilla 

United Miktr A North 
CacharHitli 

Cachar 

MiaoHilli 


Ooalpara 

Darraoi 

l<akhiinpnr 


Districts and Police Stations in which Rural Literacy is above or below the rural average for the Stale 

Police Stations with Rural Literacy 

TABLE 7-8 


Diatnct 

1 

More than SO 
per cent above 

2 

25-SO per cent 
above 

3 

Upto 25 per cent 
above 

4 

Upto 21 per 
cent below 

S 

1 Goalpara 


— 

Ooalpara 

Dudhnai 

Kokrajhar 

bidll 

aijnl 

OolpkmwiJ 
North Salinara 

2 Kamrup 


Fatacharkuebi 

Naibwi 

Ihalokbari 

Barama 

■angla 

Kamalpttr 

Palaabarl 

OaiAati 

Sorbbof 

Bwprta 

Hajo 

Boko 

3. 0Bmiif 



ManfMdai 

Ckutla 

OeliFur 

Udalsori 

Kalaigaon 




gr 

Tbwsfcia 

nvuHPi 

WgVoi 


2SS0per 
cent below 


Dhubrl 

Ootaaingaoo 

nilaalpara 


Tafbbori 

Tamulpur 

Cbhayiaoe 


MOMtiMnJp 

perMilMffNr 

7 




INfnji 0oeiaa 
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Dliirict 

Mora this SO 
ptr cent abora 

25-90 par cast 
abova 

Upto ISaar aaat 
abova 

Upto 25 par east 
balow 


MdtattaaSB 

paraaotbatov 

1 

2 

9 

4 

9 

6 

7 

4. Ltkhimpnr— (coiic/4 ) 



^Dlbmgarh 







Jaipur 

Margharita 




S Nowgons 

Nowgong 

Lomdiag 

Raha 

Kaliabar 

Marigaon 

Samugun 

Januaamukh 

Lanka 

Lahanghat 

Dhina 

Rupamhat 


6 SlbiBgar 

Amgari 

Sibiagar 

Nazira 

DergaOB 

Majuli 

Jorhat 

Took 

Sonari 

Oolaghat 

TiUbar 

Bokakhat 



7 Cftchir 



Borkhola 

Silchar 

Sonai 

Badarpur 

Rataban 

Hailakandi 

Kattgera 

Udarband 

Lakbipur 

Karjimaanj 

Patharkandi 

Xatlicbara 



8 GareHilli 



MauzalV 

MauzaV 

MauzalX 

Mauza I 

Mauza II 
Mauza VII 
Mauza VIII 

Mania in 
Mauza VI 
Mauza X 

9 U K AJ Hllli 

— 

— 

Nongpoh 

Cberrapiuiji 

Shillong 

JiMvat 

— 

10 U M AN C HilU 

— 

— 


Howraghat 

Diphu 

Bokajan 

Haflong 

Baithalangao 

11 Ml»oHilU 

Aijal 

Lungleh 

— 



^ — 


Districts and Police Stations where Urban Literacy is above or below the Urban average for the State 

Police Stctioos With Urban Literacy 

TABLE 7*9 


District 

1 

More than 50 
per eantabova 

2 

2S— 50 

per cent above 

3 

Up to 25 
per cent above 

4 

Up to 25 
per cent below 

5 

2f— 50 

per i^nt below 

6 

Mora than 50 
par cantbalos 
7 

1 Ooalpara 

— 

— 

— 

Kokrajbar 

Dhubri 

North Salmara 
Ooalpara 

Bilasipara 

Mankachar 

— 

2 Kamrnp 



STa^ 

Haio 

OauhatJ 

Sorbhog 

sihranui 

Rangia . 
Palatbarl 
Jbalukbarl 



9 Darrang 


• 


Paneri 

Mangaldal 

DhakMiuU 

Teapur 

Dalgaon 


4 Lakhlmpur 



North Lakhim- 
_^pur 

Dibrugarh 

Bibpuria 

Tinaukia 

DoomDooma 

DIgboi 

laqnir 


S Nowgong 



Nowgong 

Dbing 

Jannaamokh 

Lmndlng 



6 Sibaagar 



Dwgaon 

Oolaghat 

Jorbat 

Blbaagar 

ffSST 




T.Caahar 



Lakbipsr 

Silchar 

Hailakandi 




ieOmBdUa 

— 


MnnaaX 




9. Uai9idXlwrt4riwHaHilla 

— 


BldHtmi 

Jewal 



CiabatHMa 


— 

HdBand 

— 

— 

— 












21. tttte 7.7 tpetkM tor IMt and oom* 
meat$ ktve akMdy beeo given in the previous 
pengnphs. It may only be nitented dwt An 
dntnets with kre nuntber of towns and less 
urban popnlatkm show higher percentage at 
Rural Uteiacy while those udikh have more 
towns and more urban population like the 
tCamriQ) and United Khasi-Jaintia Hills dts* 
tricts show Rural Uteracy as being even below 
the average of the State. In the case of the 
Garo Him and the United Mikir R North 
Cachar Hills districts, their percentage is much 
below the percentage of the State whether in 
the rural or urban areas. 

22. Table 7.8 depicts only the Rural liter- 
acy by police stations and it hdps us to find 
out the smaller geograidiical areas where liter- 
acy is either high or low. It may be seen from 
this table that only six police stations have a 
Rural Lheracy wMch is SO per cent, above 
the average of the State (which is .^O.IO). 
These police stations are Nowgong. Lumding. 
Amguri, Sibsagar. Nazira and Aijal. Column 
3 of table 7.8 shows the police stations which 
are 2S-S0 per cent, above the average of the 
State, while columns 4 and 5 show those police 
stations which are up to 2S per cent, above 
and 2S per cent, below die average Rural 
Literacy of the State. From column 7 of 
this table it may be seen that in the plains of 
Assam, literacy is the lowest in the police 
stations of South Salmara. Mankachar. Lakhi- 
pur and Baghbor which are almost entirely 
occupied by Bengali Muslim immigrants from 
East Bengal. Column 6 also shows that liter- 
acy in the Dhubri. Biiasipara, Tarabari, Cbhay- 
gaon, Dalgaon, Dhddaj^, Lahari^t. Dhing 
and Rupohihat pdioe stations is low because 
th^ have sizeaUe Muslim immipants. This 
fact therefore confirms my earliep observa- 
tkwB that wterew East Bengal Muslim immi- 
grants have eettled. the literacy of those areas 
falls down. Cehia^ 6 and 7 also show that 

of low literacy are also those occupied 
I 9 Sdipdnied Tribes and Tea Garden tribes, 
it UMiy dso be noted that most of the police 
staflona of Amam have rural percental of 
Ukaqr fil ^raqge iqi to 2S per cent above 
the Statiwvemgib as vw as up to 25 per ont 
belew dw state average. 

23. IMde 7 J has. howevo; to be lelated ' 
to trflifii 


both urban and rand areas. wUle maiiy p«i«» 
stations have only ratal anas. AcarapsiMlve 
study of these two tables show sene ditiM^ 
five cha r ac t e r istics. For example. In die 
Shilkmg police stotion <d the khasl Wto 
Urban Uieracy is up to 25 per cent above ffee 
average of the State whereas in die rural anas, 
the biltong ptdioe station is up to 25per oenL 
below die average of the State. Tnis indt> 
cates that literacy in the Shillong police station 
is more in the urban areas because it is theie 
that there is a concentration oi sdwols. 
colleges and Government offices, ubile in the 
rural areas of the same police station, ed u cw 
tional institutions are more scarce a^ ooito 
mumcations are alM> bad. In the ease of toe 
police stations of the Sibsagar district, it is seen 
that 8 out of the 11 police stations of diis dis* 
trict have literacy in the rural areas ranging 
from 25 per cent, to 50 per cent, and above 
while in another two police stations, the 
Rural Literacy is above 25 per cent, above the 
average of the State. Only one police station 
of this district has a rural literacy up to 25 per 
cent, below the State average. From table 7.9 
it is also seen that all the t^e police stations of 
this district which have urban areas have a per- 
centage of literacy ranging up to 25 pre cent, 
of the State average. This shows that both 
Rural and Urban Literacy in the Sibsagar dis- 
trict are more or less within the same rangm 
and that is so because of the homogeneity cd 
its population, con^nt social intercourse bo* 
tween the rural and urban areas of this dto 
trict, similar social composition, a good distri- 
bution of educational institutions, roads |Jid 
communications and more or less die same 
general prosperities in the aflicoltU|ul oooii- 
tryside because in this district tea gardens 
are numerous and the yield of other agiical- 
tural products is also comparativdy very good. 
In the case of Jhalukbari police statiem. it is 
seen that in the urban areas, thejitenicy is 
only to 25 per cent, below the Stale ave^ 
age whereas in die rura^ areas, die percentage 
of literacy is 25-50 net cent above the Stato 
average. The simple reason for this is tout 

the Oauhad University is situated in the |ui||| 
areas of dds police station and so toe ittoutol' 
age literaqr in dm rural ateae b vary M|ib^ 
whife to toe urban areaa of dii udlira 
Ag Itedii 
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K^dcii htve a percentage of unskilled 
hbooran and so the percentage of Urban 
Uteiaey is down. 

24. Eduaaional Statistics— 1 give below 
tables 7.10 and 7.11 showing the educational 
statistics in the rural areas of all the dis- 
tricts of Assam with such details as average 
area per school, average population served by 
each school, the number of scholars per school 
and per teacher, percentage of literates, per- 
centage of school enrolment, etc. It may be 
emphasized that both these tables relate only 
to rural areas and not to urban areas. It may 
also be noted that these statistics relate only 
to primary schools in the rural areas and that 
all the units in respect of each such data are 
available only up to districts and not to admi- 
nistrative divisions lower than the district. 


This is so because the Educat^ Depertaeiit 
cl the Govemnmt of Assam did not give dala 
ao eor d«» ^ to pdice stations or even aooon&m 
to administrative subdivisions becaiM schom 
subdivisions are diferent from adnunistiativn 
subdivisions. The statistics relat^ only to 
the number of primary schools in each dis- 
trict of Assam, Ae number of school children 
in the whole district, the number of sin^e- 
teacher schools and multi-teacher schods have 
been collected personally by my staff fiiom the 
oflBce of the Director of Public Instruction and 
the other data have been collected from our 
own Census statistics. All the data were thmi 
processed in the above form. The data otI- 
lected from the Director of Public InstructiOT 
had to be recondled time and again wi A his 
office as well as with the Director of Statistics. 


TABLE 7-10 


An* ptr g-fc-H SchoUn p»r l.OOO pamiUtioD 

(in tquBre mile) ^ 


Dlitriet 


I 


UHlhtn 1.3.4 IS.4.9 S.0.T.4 T.Suut 1-24 
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. . 
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74 
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8S 

08 

Lakhimpur 
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Nowfoos 
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89 
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84 
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, 

4*0 
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90 

United Khali and Jaintia .. 
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United MIkir and North .. 
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72 

•« 

Oachar Hills. 

Miao Hills 

•• 

- 

•• 

14*0 

.. 

ISl 


Diiirioi . 


Scliolan par teacher 


of 

Sehcdan per School Popn* Total tloa 
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SO 
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11 

12 

13 
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IS 

1C 

17 
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to 
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In 
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19 

43 
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38 

33 
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wSSwk 

31 
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49 

38 
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TABU 7*11 


HWBUgl pf jofcBOt 



Didrtei 

r*—» - 

Tout 

, 

dalm 

IW 

Total 


iiy« 

1 



1 

2 


3 

4 

4 


6 


7 

OOBlpUB 


19 II 


28 32 

904 

10 11 


Jl4 33 


9*S6 

Kamrap 


23 69 


3343 

10 37 

10 81 


1162 


7 78 

DBfrang 


21 tS 


30 37 

1181 

7 41 


927 


f'27 

Lakhimpiir 


23^7 


36 24 

13 34 

849 


9*91 


6-84 

Nowfons 


23 27 


34 30 

13 10 

9 77 


itai 


7*48 

Sibufir 


32 91 


43 73 

20 62 

1146 


12 30 


lO^SI 

Cachtr 


23 90 


37 58 

13 14 

883 


1126 


6^ 

Oaro HIIU 


18 77 


24 47 

12 89 
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Uaitnl KhMl and Jalmia Hilli 

22 30 


23 92 

J8 97 

9 03 
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23 31 

73 

7 17 


9 46 
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Mint Hllla 


42 76 


32 30 

I)S« 

1106 


1398 


14 16 



Disirkt 

Percaataae 

of one 
teacher 
•chool to 
■choolt 
hevlns mom 
than one 
tencher 

Peroeotaie Fercenttie 
of male ofairl 

■cholan Mhoiaie 

in lif^e- in ilngie- 
teaeher teacher 

■chooli lohooli 

to total to total 

male girl icholan 

Bcholan la In both 

both tingle- ilngle- 

teaeber teacher and 

and mnlti- moltl- 

teacher teacher 

achoolt acboolt 

Percentage 
ofTlIlagm 
having no 
eehoola 

Peroantaga 

ofvUlagat 

‘“’/as’* 

lehoola 

Percantaga Paroantaga 
oTvIllegei ofepi* 

having more cnltural 

then one Ubowira 

leecher to loMi 

•chooli workera 

Pemaniaee 

•aalaaiiidl 

**tribSiM 

total 

population 


1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


14 

IS 

Ooalpara 
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44*58 

41*93 

46*93 

34 06 
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Kaavap 

, 

163 03 
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43 24 
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38 67 
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17 41 

Damng 

• 
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34 11 
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, 
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4444 
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16*81 
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, 
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36 37 
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IMS 
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29^2 
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3*93 

43 14 

30 91 


1*61 

12*82 
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88-32 

2943 

3046 

34 33 

30 32 
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IS*5I 

OaroHOb 
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84 33 
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86*97 

Uteilad KlMNlMdlalmlallilli . 

28519 
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64 21 

27 16 
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7*36 

93*95 

UiriMdMadrwriltalkOMSH Roil 

387 74 

€1*17 

6132 

72 77 

21-88 

3-33 


1-42 

78*41 

MboRilla 

• a ■ • 

291*21 

47*96 

46 30 

22 74 

38/77 

1849 


OHS 

98*43 


if. tiM igwM nlMB fo rvit I 

I tibiiic tteae date are so valuable diat an 
aHMuM dwald be made to ocdlect fliem by die 
next CSennn in the viUi^ notes or KMDe other 
kind orCtenlBi documents svlddi can be cafr 
vaiied^ widi the mual Census questhn* 
nahes. ft such date are coOeetod by die 
CsoiaB; in ate lorn aiM asMtfn m 

SOIB Omhm mBf Mtf vOflHHDL u^HDD ■BDDDB ■nO 

iSBfiS5ofXi5i. 


diete are many venture stngMeacber achoois 
maintained by the churches and tmkf 
of diese mteht not have been inod||wiil 
ed in die data of the Education De pirta te it 
of the Oovemment of Assam. SuohdMnail 
enablB Go v er nm e nt to pin poi nt mpt d loir 
Bienoy so that the nmtee d 
and d 

0101^ — ---* 
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25. The data in die above tables cannot 
be onqmred with previous decades because 
Budi data have never been attempted by pre- 
vious Censuses or by departments of the 
Government of Assam. Due to the absence 
of such data police station-wise, it is not pos- 
sible for me to relate high, medium or low 
rural literacy with those police stations where 
in table 7.8 statistics have been given about 
percentage of hteracy being much below the 
State average I have also shown in table 7.8 
that literacy is least prevalent in areas occu- 
pied by Scheduled Tribes in the plains of 
Assam and in the hill districts of Garo Hills 
and United Mikir & North Cachar Hills toge- 
ther with those areas where muslim immi- 
grants have settled Those data in table 7.8 
have been collected by the Census and so they 
are accurate. It can tterefore be inferred that 
venture schools and primary schools are least 
prevalent in the above areas, or that even if 
die schools are there, parents are reluctant to 
send dieir children to sdiool for some social 
or economic reasons. It may also be reiterat- 
ed lure that in areas where Christianity pre- 
dominates, literacy schools are prevalent be- 
cause Christians tuve to learn how to read 
the Bible and Hymn Books and also to write 
something, wherever possible. These social 
dwnges have of necessity Inought about high 
literacy in the Mizo Hills and the Christian 
areas of United Khasi-Jaintia Hills district. 
Many of these schods are however mere ven- 
ture schools with only one teacher and so 
many of them cannot cater education upto the 
primary standard although they do contribute 
gready to the cause of literacy. As compul- 
sory ^mary education has now been taken 
as a Government policy, all areas including 
such venture school areas should be taken up 
1^ Government and brought up to the leva 
of primary schools to ensure i^ter literacy 
plus some standard of education. It Is en^ 
coura^ng tt> note that during the first three 
yuMs of the Tlurd Flan, the Education Depart- 
mertt the Government of Assam has laid 
gtuater stress on the expansion at primary 
edttcatioa in the hiSs. During these dwee 
years, as many as 2,176 additional posts were 
sanclkmed for the four hill dlstrm oainst 
4314 in the lea of the State. In addmm. a 
fldIwM far ite dfvdiMHBwit of iidMiQi* 
d^ia the HBli emsiiiEenap hi 1863, 
itai imdar thh adhansa. atidhIaiMil 


scfliool teadwn were sanctkmed in the hfino 
HtUs. 

26. As far as shea literal is concerned, 
it is immaterial whether the school is a one- 
teacher school or a multi-teadier sdiool be- 
cause even in the singie4eadier school, 
children are taught the three R’s. reading, 
writing and arithmetic. It is also noted that 
one of the main causes of low literacy in the 
Garo Hills and the United Mikir & North 
Cachar Hills is the fact that villages are too 
small with a tendency to be shifted every two 
or three years because of the prevalence of the 
shifting method of cultivation It is seen that 
in these areas some villages may be so small 
and that they may consist of only 3. 4 m 5 
households with temporary hots. Evidently 
a school cannot be established m every such 
village. Moreover, sudi small villages are at 
some distance from eadi other and the inter- 
vening space may be full of jungles add wild 
animals. Schools cannot be therefore estab- 
lished in such isolated settlements and so illi- 
teracy is high in these two distncts. More- 
over. many Garos or Mikirs do not like to go 
to sdiool because of complacency. Such a 
situation is also true of some areas in the 
United KhasihJaintia Hills where non-Chris- 
tians predominate. The economic condition 
of many of tiie Scheduled Tribes of the hills is 
also so bad that even children who have just 
learnt to wafii have to do sudi household work 
as tending goats and cows or looking after 
the house while parents go out to work in the 
fields whose yield is very poor. It is a hard 
life for many of them against the rigours tiw 
climate, the diflBculties of the terrain and the 
fight against the forces of nature. 

27. The muslim immigrants are more in- 
telligent and their instinct for owning land is 
almost uncanny. Once in possession of land 
thsy woik from sunrise till sunset and they 
make mother earth yield the maximura tiiat it 
is capable of. They havb no time for 
education and even me small ciUldfea have 
to do housdidd works sqdt as tendhtl dr 
feeifing cattle, goats and feftris OT tp take meab 
for those who are woridw in fidds. Thattp 
why iBitecaoy is vary high a asong Hlfetl. 
Mosaower, madhn inmfaiits alio Bva hi 
ita mwr mob ptMff MAi bo 
ficMifaie'Bad Mb fafe 

w I B iO O MWIj BObB 
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cmti it te iMt llitt 9 nv 4to not Iflw to wnd 
mMlM for odacathiB. 


28. Among the iadjgenout pec^ile of 
Atsam, i.e., the Assamese and the Scheduled 
Tribes and Sdiediiled Castes, there is no prohi* 
bition for women to obtain higher education 
although in the past, doe to >arioos social cus> 
tcmis. women had less chance for education 
than men. Lack of economic incentive has 
also got a lot to do with parental indiffdencc 
to sm gvk to schools. So even in 1961 in 
the fteins of Assam, literacy among males u» 
far higher than that ^ females. In the United 


Khaaklaimia Hflls and «• Mtoo mk 
e¥er. cm inenM tnoM raniiNi ■ VMOpvi 
much as that of maim beeauie fhait 
hibition in then for gMhg wamaa hmmk 
highest kind of educanon avaiiate to d||||aBi , 


29 1 give bdow tables 7.12 aad 7<.t3 ll 
which the formar shows the nuadwr of MachlM 
in Primary and Junior Basic SohoofaBaddl 
1961 tor Rural Areas only and the l a i U r fh^ 
the number of single and multl iaaChec BH 
mary and Junior Basic admols in ttl it^ 
and Districts of Assam during iMMl lie 
Rural Areas only. 


Statement showing the number of teachers In primary and funhr bash, schools during 199041 

(For Rural Areai only) 

TABhE7*12 


Suto/Diftrict 

I 


AMain 

Ooalpara 

Kamiip 

Darraag 

LaUilinpHr 

Nowgoni 

Sibaagar 

Caohar 

Oaro Hllla 

Unltad Khaii-Jaintia Hllla 
UaHad Mikir k Norik Cacbar Hllla 
Mlao Hllla 


Taacharala PrloMiry aad Jaalor UaalcldiMNill 


Malaa 

Faiaalaa 

Toial '' 

2 

3 

4 

— 

- 


22«2I9 

3,972 

20s79l 

2.699 

322 

2.961 

3,990 

414 

MM 

2 293 

297 

^SfS 

2 619 

373 

1.612 

2 119 

391 

2sM0 

3 492 

662 

4.tt4 

2,301 

647 

24Mi 

7B« 

64 

191 

646 

307 

m 

970 

67 

on 

702 

61 

77i 


( 

Statement showing the number of single and multi-teacher primary and Junior basic schools Itt ths 

State and Districts of Assam during 196041 
(Fat Rufsl Areas only) 

TABLE 7-13 
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30, f¥oiii taUe 7.13 it is seen that the 
nninbcr of Primary and Junior Banc Schools 
am marimum in the Kamrup and Sibsagar 
districts, but that is also inevitable because of 
the liu^ population in these two districts. 
What u more significant, however, is that 
in both these districts, the number 
of multi-teacher schools is also fairly 
big as can be seen from taUe 7.13. As 
a matter of fact, the Sibsagar district has the 
hugest number of multi-teacher prunary 
schools and that probably accounts why it has 
the largest literacy in the plains districts of 
Assam. As far as the Hill Districts of Assam 
are concerned, it is seen that the Garo Hills 
has 8S2 teachers against 770 teachers in the 
Mizo Hills, but literacy in the Garo Hills is 
less than half of the Mizo Hills It may there- 


ftue be ootidiided diat in dm Oaro HMa, many 
of the ditldren do not attend adwtds. It wBl 
be rewarding if the Education De|Mutment of 
the Government of Assam makes investigap 
tions into sudi situations. 

31. In the whole of Assam there ate only 
16.402 Primary and Junior Basic Sdiools in 
1961, that is one such school for every 724 of 
the total population of the State or one such 
school for every 201 persons of the age group 
5-14. 

32. I give below table 7.14 which gives the 
number of scholars in single,teacher sduxds 
and multi-teachCT schools by sex break-vp as 
well as the number of villages having no 
schools and the number of villages having 
single-teacher schools or multi-teacher schools. 


Sex-wise break-up of scholars in single-teacher and multi-teacher schools {Primary and Junior Basic) 
and number of villages having no schools, having single and muiti-teacher schools, 1960-61 

(For Rural Areu only) 

TABLE 7*14 



Number of scholmrs in iingle^teacher 
schools 

Number of scholurs In multi-ieecher 
schools 

JL. 

Number 

of 

vlllaces 

heviui 
no schools 

Number 

of 

vfllcp 

Number 

of 

villages 

having 

multi- 

teacher 

schools 


Boys 

Girls 

“ V— 

Totsl 

Boys 

Girls 

■ - — • % 

Toul 

single 

tcsrlifir 

schools 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Auam 

276,273 

146,073 

422,346 

406,767 

231,771 

638,538 

9,788 

9,449 

6,465 

Ooilpan 

48.203 

16,051 

64,254 

59,924 

22,226 

82,150 

1,740 

1,263 

70S 

lUiiirap 

34,688 

29,152 

83,840 

77,860 

f38,261 

116,121 

172 

1,743 

1,056 

Dimuif 

24,440 

10,350 

34,790 

37,081 

19,991 

57,072 

921 

674 

846 

Likhlmpur 

34,180 

19,793 

53,973 

41,249 

1 24,742 

65,991 

1,389 

1,135 

747 

Nowgong 

25.819 

14,633 

40,452 

44,791 

25,098 

69,889 

215 

799 

702 

SibMfBT 

27.652 

16,756 

44,408 

66^008 

53,651 

119,659 

87 

993 

1,120 


22,181 

11,621 

33,802 

53,148 

16,536 

79,684 

825 

729 

835 

Giro Hills 

12,761 

8,594 

21,355 

2,186 

1,594 

3,780 

1,634 

734 

47 

Uaitid KliMi4sintia Hills 8.205 

7,244 

15,449 

8,693 

7,776 

16,469 

1,279 

541 

172 

UalM Mlkir and 
OMharUttli 

North 8«S76 

3,553 

12,129 

5,443 

2,241 

7,684 

1,360 

409 

100 

MImBUIs 

. a 9.566 

8,326 

17,894 

10,384 

|9.655 

26,039 

166 

429 

135 


33. From the above table it may be seen 
that out of 25,702 villages in Assam, as many 
as 9,788 villagm have no schools at all while 
<mly 6,465 villages have more than one 
teadier schools. These figures do not fail to 
show that if wholesale literacy is to be obtain- 
ed in the near future, dm number of Frimery 
and Junior Bade Schools dmuld beg^tiy aug* 
{0 Assam tfyit tbe maoriw of 
mnUMaadier sdiotds riwuld also be gm^ 


increased. The figures from this taUe do not 
fail to speak that the number of ghi piqiils is 
still almost half that of the boys and thenfoie 
there is great need lor female education if 
literacy is to be increased. It is also seen 
from this taUe that out of 2,200 villagBs in 
the Sibsagar district, onty 87 have no schnols 
and that as many as 1.130 vSlageghave nndd* 
macher schools. In oonliaat to ids, ent ef 
2,415 villages in dm Chio QUa, as many na 






t j634 haiPB BO Khocii at aQ. Sinilariy. ia tiw 
caae of Unitod Mikir * North Gachar Kills, 
out of 1,869 villages, as many as 1.360 villages 
have no schools at all. No wonder thertif^ 
that the United Mikir & North Cachar Hills 
district is the least literate in Assam closely 
followed by Caro Hills. Even in the United 
Khasi Jaintia Hills district, out of 1 .992 
villages which are more established than those 
of the Garo Hills and the Unitod Mikir & 
North Cachar Hills districts, as many as 1.279 
villages have no schools at all. while out of 
730 villages m the Mizo HUls. only 166 villages 
have no schools Villages in the Mizo Hills 
are fairly big and so if 166 villages have no 
schools at all. that is also a disturbing factor, 
especially when from table 7 10 it is seen that 
in the Mizo Hills, one school serves as 
much as 14 square miles in the rural areas. In 
the United Mikir & North Cachar Hills district, 
one school serves an area of 1 1 4 square miles 
as can be seen from table 710 All the above 
figures and tables clearly point out that there is 
great need for planning in the Education De- 


partaem of dm OoswrainnM «f AMHI'lir 
ins effect to dm OnBmdMtv W i B a i y BiiBi* 
tion Sdieme of dw Oovenniient, an ttrtt Nl . 
planning any such adteoM of edMaddl. Mih i 
nal disparito have to be adanded lo dill 
greater care and aolicitude. Such g h ul m 
panties require thbrOiigh inveedgaliiMiaai Id0» 
tification by the Education Oepartmailt ot dMti 
Government of Assam 

34 . Progress of educaiUmd Irref^H lOoti 
of the aims of the 1961 census is to atli||^ 
an appraisal of the impact of the two iKw 
Year Plans on the State’s economy nd fid* 
gress Progress can. to somo extent, be 
measured in terms of incrense in Utenry and 
standard of edisation In 1951. some dun 
were collected regarding standards of ediei* 
tioii, but comparable statistics are avsBdbla 
onlv for below matriculation, and matticidap 
tion and above I therefore present taUe 7.15 
below showing the total number of penMOS 
with sex break-up during 1951 and 1961 
literacy and education are either bdow inam> 
cuIntM*^ or matriculation and above. 


TABLE 7'15 


1951 

/ ^ 

Petffons Males 

Below Matriculation 1,538,641 1, 219,823 

Matriculation and above 73,400 67,579 


35. Judged by the standard of hteracy and 
education as is thrown out by the above taUe, 
it may be seen that the number of literates 
low floatriculation in 1951 is 1.538.641 while 
the cotreqionding figure for 1961 is 3.106.107 
showing a poemtare increase of 101.87 div- 
ing the ten-year penod covoed by die Census 
and the two Five Year Flans. As regards 
Idl5>wr standards of education of matriculadon 
and above, it may be seen diat there were 
73.400 such pemms in 1951 addle there are 
141.9^ sndi penras in 1961 showing a per- 
fsBtaga increase of 93.39. Sexrwiae, the niim- 
Mr <K female litamtm bdow mattioiladaB is 
mdy 518318 in 1951 whereas in 1961 it has 
Mcpeased to 867.712 showint a percentage in- 
ocaba of I72;ll widei ia quite speet a wk r . 


1961 

^ '*■ - 

Fctnalet Penonf Malei MmIIB 


318,818 

5,821 




3.106,107 2,238,395 887| 

FeroenUge incrcMC In 1981-*«-lin 


141,948 123*329 

Feioentage incratM in 1961 


<1 



Smilarly in the case of female ednaUed pfp 
sons with matriculation apd above, tfhim UMM 
5.821 persons in 1951 agsinst 18319 ill 1961 
showing an increase of 219 J6 per euM. wiMh 
is still more spectacular. The worn ffgiimaffB 
not Ceil to show that one of tho fftwfflfl 
achievements of the Pint end Sepoqid Mw 
Year Plans is the increase in Ktecacp asdJUP 
cation for the total popdathm aad iianpb 
respect of frtnale education. 


36. I present bdow adMhap 1 $^, 
sboMng die total popolelioii of Aa** " 
number of parsons adm are lllmMa 
any educational lead, fika numbar r“ 
who havo ptaaed primantdrlNqiqe 

I fWirf aMi WB0I lillllBiii 




cation of matriculation and above in IMI lor 
Aattffl and all its districts. 


marricularioo classes hot not passed it and 
dmee wbo have attained the standard of edu* 


TABLE 7*1< 


State/District 

1 

ITotal 

population 

2 

Literate (without 
educational level) 
3 

Primery, Junior 
Basic and Mow 
Matriculation 

4 

Matriculation 
and above 

5 

Amsid 

. 11372,772 

2,298,570 

807,537 

141,948 

Ooilpara 

1,543,892 

241,246 

75,190 

8,736 

Kamrup 

2,062,572 

363,466 

166,427 

34,414 

Dtrrani 

1,289,670 

218,690 

67,873 

8,900 

Lakhimpur .... 

1,563,842 

328,486 

99,187 

20,509 

Nowpong 

1310.761 

237319 

81,962 

10,244 

..... 

1,508,390 

393,323 

103,645 

20,654 

Cachar 

1,378,476 

231,744 

144,584 

17,980 

Oaro Hilla .... 

307,228 

54301 

6,187 

946 

United Khaai-Jamtia Hill! 

462,152 

96,589 

31,829 

17,345 

United Mikir A North Cachar Hilh 

279,726 

35,321 

12,319 

1,142 

Miao Hills 

266.063 

97,685 

18,334 

1,078 


37. This table shows the number of lite- 
rate and educated persons, with matriculation 
as the dividing line in Assam as well as all 
its dirtricts. in toms of absolute numbers. 
In the whole of Assam, the number of edu- 
cated persons who have passed matriculation 
and above is only 4.37 ptf cent, of the total 
literate population and only 1.20 per cent, of 
the total po|>u]ation of the State. Looked at 
firom this angle, it appears that our standard 
of higher education is still very poor although 
in pc^nilar imagination, there is a thinking 
that we are pr^ucing too many under-gra- 
dindes, graduates and post-graduates. The 
figures in column S also diow that as far as 
literacy below matriculation is oonoemed, the 
hffl districts appear to compare favourably 
with those of die plains in terms of percen- 
taga. but when it comes to education from 
matriculation and above, the number of such 
persons in the hills is very very low compared 
to those in die plains df Asuun. It is also 
strange diat the Oaro Hills has only 946 pe^ 
JMS who have passed matriculation and above 
bnst 1.142 m the United MiUr ft North 
eSMha? HiBs district Even ^ hfiao lEUs 
has peiaoBB who havepamed matii- 

'OdMion and wove whidi is leas dwn even 


the figures for the United Mikir & North 
Cachar ffilk leave alone any comparison with 
those of the plains districts. While the State 
average for sudi persons is 4.37 per cent of 
die total literate population, the figures of 
matriculadon and above in the Mizo Hills is 
0.92 per cent of the total literate p( 9 ulation 
of the district The United KhasUaintia Hills 
district has 17,345 persons vriio have passed 
matriculati(Hi and above which is ll.W per 
cent of the total literate populadon of the 
district, but diis is simply due to the fact 
that Shillong is the capital Assam and 
almost all ^ administrative oBioes the 
State and Central Governments are situated 
here and so the employees <d the government 
offices account for this big numbm of persons 
with matriculation and above. But amoi^ 
the Khasis, there are 3,042 posons oonsdtut- 
ing 3.52 per cent of die total Uterates of the 
Khasis which is much below dm State aver- 
age. There is dwefoce no dosftt dud die 
crying need of die hfil districts is for hi||wt 
educition;. The Gentral Ooven m wnt was 
aliMdy of qoeitiaii and has aol np 
a commission lor enquiriitt ialo dm date of 
Ulhv education in tte hul anas of Noidi 
Earn Iridhi and die lenadon of a CiBBini Hil 
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Univeni^ for tlieae areas. With the adtiog 
u|» sudi a univeraity. the iatb^anoe may be 
adjusted at some diataiit date. Even the vm 
poor number of those having education with 
matriculation and above among the hill tribes 
is greatly due to the 8ch<daruiip scheme 
the Central Government under Article 27S of 
the Constitution of India. This scholarship 
scheme has to be maintained for the next two 
or three decades to make up Uw imbalance. 

38. Urban Areat — Unemptoyment. — Data 
about unemployment are always of great 
interest, but the definition of work in the 1961 
Census is such that it is very difficult to gauge 
the extent of unemployment In 1961, per- 
sons are divided into Workers and Non- 
Workers and this is the definition of work 
as given in the Instructions to Enumerators — 

* Tlw basis of work will be satisfied m the 
case of seasonal work like cultivation, live- 
stock. dairying, household industry, etc., if the 
person has had some regular work of more 
than one hour a day throughout the greater 
part of die working season. In the case of 
regular employment in any trade, profession, 
service, business or commerce, the basis of 
WOTk will be satisfied if the paeon was em- 
ployed during any of the fifteen days preced- 
ing the day on which the household was 
visited’. Accordingly, the enumerators col- 
lected the data strictly on the basis of this 
instruction. Judged by the standard of work, 
the number of unemplt^ed persons became 
small because even partially employed persons 
have been included in the cat^ory of workers. 
In the case of Urban Areas of Assam, the 
total numbo' tA unemployed persons accord- 
ing to this definition is only 5.247 of whom 
4,871 are males and 376 are females. Out of 
dieae persons. 3,525 persons were found seek- 
iM eaqdoymettt for die first time out of whom 
29 persons were fanudes. From table B-VIII 
Fsrt A udikh relates to persons unemployed 
aged 15 and above by sex, brand age groiqis 
and educational lends in the Urban Areas, 
H is seen that posons seeking emidoynient for 
^ first time are mosthr found in file age- 
^fltoups 20*24 foBowed by ags-groiq) 15-19 and 
msnoB agugroiqi 25*29. It is abo seen that 
people seeknm emptoyment tot the first time 
are mos^ found among fiteiates wifiwut 
ndhicufiaiiil Imd. won g toe to have 
yMHM fimic cm* 


minafinuK TIlCfOlilBf CKttlit Of MMM* 

ployment n great among those ufim hayfi pto 
ed matriculation. It is also seen to fitoii 
the degreetoders also, them wen 15 MMOI 
to were seeking erntfimment for IBB to. 
time in agO'froups 20-29 at stott 13 IN 
females. Seekers of job for the fisst NN 
might have not bmn unemployed tot a lofif 
time because they might have been found Id 
be unemployed at the time of the enuUMMtthni 
only because they had just passed the ofito 
nations it is also seen that even aasOUg twb^ 
nical degree holders in medidpe. theno IN 
nine mule persons seeking empkqnnent tot tot 
first tune, but that may be either due 10 ttM 
faa that they hed just passed the examiimfioN 
or thry might be contemplating private prat^ 
ticc 


39 In the whole of the Urban Areas Of 
Assam, there were 1,722 persons including 
117 females who woe employed befom hut 
were out of employment and seeking work 
during the time of the enunwration. Out of 
this number again, 430 persons wam^ilUtamti 
and the rest were eitha barely literate or matri* 
culution and above. 

40. Rural Areas . — In the Rural Areas of 
Assam, there were 32,431 total uneapl0|pd 
persons out of whom 7,457 were tontKt and 
as many as 18.248 persons were Btoto 
The number of literate persons vfiio warn UB' 
employed in the Rural Areas by i iia aliiaiil 
level is as follows: 


Table 7.17 


1. Literate without Educatkmal Level dJM 

2. Primary or Junior Bade 5409 

3. Matriculation and above 1415 


Table B-VIII Part B simply fives fhs dttn fli 
unemployed persons aged 15 and ahnm Ip 
sex and eduouional lem in the tliimPliiingl 
of Assam but wifiiout any other dataN& am 
age groups and whether they WVNlNkliir 
emidoyment for file first thUe or not. 


41. Edu ca tio m among SOoMtof 
and Schidtdkl Cmtm am^and to 
dtdai C nn wnafi t i w . ^ gws tottoto 

^‘jpSSlSLJ® ' 
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General Pcqnilation and the Scheduled Tribes 
and Sdiediued Castes of Assam This table 


has been prepared from Union Tables B-lil 
Parts A and B and SCT-III Parts A and B. 


Statement lowing education among scheduled tribes ai^ scheduled castes compared to 

non-scheduled communities 


TABLE 7‘18 


Educational levaM 

Total 


Scheduled Tribea 

Scheduled 

Caitea 

Non-Scbeduled 

Communities 

Lltarataa balow Matriculation 

3.106.107 

Total 

A 

480 048 

176 447 

2 449 612 

Matriculation and above 

141.948 


(23 25) 

6 741 






(0 33) 

(0 33) 

(I4«) 



Xurat 




Litaritea balow Matriculation 

2.663 928 

B 

447 226 

156 582 

2060 120 

Matriculation and above 

61,798 


(2240) 

3 055 

(23 30) 

I.SI5 





(016) 

(0 23) 

(0 69) 



Urboa 




Lileratea below Matriculation 

442 179 

C 

32 822 

19 865 

389 492 

Matriculation or Hiffher Secondary 

61.322 




(49 66) 

57 578 

Uaiveraity Degree 

13066 




(7 34) 
12.386 

Technical Dlfdoma not equal to Degree 

1 893 


(08t^ 

(0.6^ 


Technical Degree 

1790 


"■s 

(0 06) 





(004) 

(001) 

(0 22) 


42 It may be seen that this table has three 
parts, the first part relating to Assam as a 
whole, the second part relating to Rural and 
the third part to Urban Areas of Assam, and 
that the data for die State and the Rural 
Areas of Assam have been given only for 
two categories of literacy and education. 
wUle the data for the Urban Areas of Assam 
have been given for five categories of literacy 
and education TTus is so because in the 
table for Rural Areas of Assam, details about 
University degrees and Technical degrees or 
Diplomas have not been tabulated That is 
one of the regrets of this Census The figures 
for Scheduled Tribes. Scheduled Castes and 
Non-Scheduled Communities have been given 
m terms of absolute numbers as well as in 
terms of percentage with reference to the total 
strength of each community in order to enable 
us to make a comparative study of the pro- 
gress of each community. From table 7.1 8, A 
and B, it may be seen that in respect of lite- 
racy and education bdow Matriculation, the 
eduled Tribes are still at die bottmn of 
ladder while the Scheduled Castes are 
sS^y better and the Non-Sdwduled Com- 
nnmtties are sdll ahead but not very fru off. 
in reject of education firom Midncuiaikm 
and upwards, die NcnhScheduled Commuai- 


lies are far ahead of the Scheduled Tribes and 
the Scheduled Castes; but among themselves 
the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes 
are at par in the whole of Assam, but the 
Scheduled Castes are better in the Rural 
' Areas of Assam 

43 In the Urban Areas of Assam, the 
Scheduled Tribes are not very far tehind the 
Non-Scheduled Commumties m respect of 
literacy below the Matriculation while that of 
the Scheduled Castes is rather much lower 
This is due to the fact that in Urban Areas of 
Assam, the Scheduled Castes from other States 
of India like the Bansphor, Dhobi. Mehtar 
and Muchi with very low literacy have come 
to work In the category of Matriculation or 
Higher Secondary, the Non-Scheduled Com- 
munities are leading well ahead, followed fay 
the Scheduled Tribes, but the Scheduled 
Caste communities in this dategoi^ in tiie 
Urban Areas of Assam is very low. When 
we cmne to Univmity and Tectoical d^ees, 
the Scheduled Tribes and riantg^e 

are ratiier far bdund Hbt Non-Sdudukd 
CommonitiM. 

44. The above facts seem to sugest Aat 
nfaguaids for Ike Sc h eduled Mms end 
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Scheduled Castes ate stQl neoessaiy for mote 
decades to come, especially in the cat^ory 
of Higlw education, but mosdy in the cate- 
gory of Technical education. In other wmds, 
the State should take steps to give more ftici- 
lities to the Sdteduled Tribes and Scheduled 
Castes to attain higha education and technical 
degrees if they are to come up to the level of 
oUms as is required 1^ the Constitution 

45. The total number of non-working 
population among the Scheduled Castes is 
426.358 of whom 172,081 are males and 
254,277 are females out of whom only 3,605 
are unemployed persons. Among ^ un- 
employed persons 1,665 are illiterate and 
1,186 are literate without edu<»tional level. 
545 have passed primary or juutur husic exa- 
minations but below matriculation, 145 are 
matriculates and 14 are above matriculation 
These figures show that there is practically no 
unemployment in the Schedule Castes in 
Assam once Uiey have passed the matricula- 
tion and above Even those who have been 
shown as being unemployed above, may have 
been so only temporarily dunng the period 
of the enumeration Total unemployment 
among the Scheduled Castes of Assam is 
therefore comparatively very small. The 
above information has been collected from 
table SC-1. 

46. It is unfortunate that a similar table 
has not been prepared for the Scheduled Tribes 
of Assam bemuse such a table has not been 
envisaged in the Tabulation Plan Had a 
similar table been prepared, we would have 
obtained valuable information about the 
Scheduled Tribes as a whole or even of parti- 
cular tribes of Assam. Preparing such a table 
for the Scheduled Tribes of Assim at the time 
of writiitg this Oennal Report would have 
meant resorting of all the 11372, 772 slips of 
Assam whidi would have been too costly and 
have taken much time : but had it been done 
at the time of general sorting and tabulation, 
the cost and time factor would have been 
negU^Ue. litis is another r^iret of the 1961 
Crasis. Perhaps the 1971 Cmsus will im- 
prtwa on this. 

47. For Scheduled Tiftes, only vmy few 
informations can be ooOecied from Table ST- 
II from wUdt it Hfey be seen Hmt Aete are 


1.00433S no»workiog peiaont aoMOf the 
Scheduled Tribes of Assam ont of wben 
171,923 are full-time students and 2317 am 
unemployed persons. In the absence of # 
table similar to SC-l, the educational tBudlA 
cations of these unentployed persons ttuMMOt 
be gauged, but it is presumed that they act 
m(»Uy educated people because it is unthiakf 
able that this smalt number can aooouat 
unemployed persons among die 2j06431d 
Scheduled Tribes of Assam 

48 Edtuaiional InattMkms.—l calleeled 
the statistics regarding different tyM of add* 
cationnl i.istitutions and Ac number of stn* 
dentb in each such t*pe up to the year 196041 
for Assam and its districts from the Oiredet 
of Puhliiy ln<etruction. Assam The informai> 
tions thu% collected were then tabulated in ipy 
office in tabic 7 19. I have given a staid 
ment showing the number of different broad 
types ol educational institutions and the num- 
ber of students in each type This condensed 
table will enable us to see the number of diff- 
erent broad types of educational institutions 
in Ac State of Assam as well as in each 
of Its districts We can Aus have a comparw 
tivc study of the number of institutions and the 
number of students in each district and tee 
the disparities district-wise In table 7.20, I 
have given the type of institutions, the number 
of institutions and the number of studentts in 
each such institution for each district of Amm 
to facilitate more detailed study of the mid 
tence of educational institutions in eedh did 
trict and to sec where the special typee of 
education are localised and where tm^ are 
not in existence 

49 In table 7 19. the Colleges for OonmSl 
Education aie those catering only for mneBel 
Arts, Science and Commote; while 

for Technical and Special ^ucation cover 
various subjects from Engineering to 
Ayurvedic, Veterinary etc. Schi^s far Ta^ 
nical and Special Education include not mm 
such general subjects as Engineering, StraK 
Basie Training etc., but Aeiy 
such small type of Technical Schoob as 'I)|iop> 
writing and Stenography whidb may be am 
by private individit^ and whkA mqr 
only a few typewriters and only a iew^nidll, 

50. TaUe 730 doea not t e qt fe e am 

nfenatim becaiiee ttm fiptilm 

flieiiisdlVBi. 
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Statement thawing the number of different broad types of educational Institutions (Recognised 
and Unrecognised) and the number of students In each type In I96(h6I In 

Assam and its Districts 

TABLE 7*19 


Colleiiei for Collegei for Schools for High and Highar Middle Schools Priiiuiry Schools, 
General Technical and Technical and Secondary and Senior Junior Basic 

Education Special Special Schools Basic and Nursery 

Education Education 


State/District 

No at 

No of 

No of 

^ 

No of 

No of 

No"or ' No of 

No of 

No of 

No of 

No of 

No. oP 


Institu- 

Stu- 

Institu* 

Stu* 

Inatitu- 

Stu- 

Institu- 

Stu- 

Institu- 

Stu- 

Institu* 

Stu- 


tions 

dents 

tions 

dents 

tions 

dents 

tions 

dents 

tions 

dents 

tions 

dents 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Assam 

41 

24.202 

12 

2,338 

932 

37,666 

754 

244,733 

2.037 

217,276 

16,925 

1,094.943 

Ooalpsra 

5 

1,335 

.. 

.. 

108 

3.313 

72 

22.846 

239 

20,356 

2,071 

124,311 

Kamrup 

8 

6,408 

7 

1.474 

109 

4.599 

146 

30,813 

389 

46,833 

2,983 

212,332 

Darrang 

.1 

1,071 

.. 


58 

1,841 

61 

18,953 

166 

18,333 

1,557 

96,189 

Lakhimpur 

3 

2,083 

1 

646 

81 

3.076 

93 

29,832 

234 

28.577 

1,956 

123,687 

Nowgong 

4 

1.368 


.. 

90 

2,879 

81 

25,484 

203 

24,228 

1,373 

118,387 

Sibsagar 

6 

4,023 

4 

438 

93 

5,117 

146 

48,321 

326 

36,007 

2,336 

173,139 

Cachar 

4 

3,473 



139 

3,111 

81 

28.676 

212 

21,345 

1,663 

122.313 

Oaro Hills 

1 

80 



72 

1,881 

12 

2.944 

51 

3,644 

820 

26,988 

United Khasl-Jaintia Hills 

6 

3.992 

.. 

.. 

96 

5,569 

34 

11,439 

80 

8,461 

802 

39,318 

United Mikir ond Noith Cachar Hills 


.. 



59 

1,232 

10 

1,500 

44 

2,413 

523 

17,418 

Mizo Hills 

1 

143 

. . 

. . 

27 

1,026 

18 

3,923 

93 

6,637 

617 

40,679 


Statement showing the Number of Different Types of Educational Institutions (Recognised and 
Unrecognised) and Number of Students in each Type in 1960-61 in the different Districts of Assam 

TABLE 7.20 


Serial 

Type of Institutions 


No. of 

No. of 

No. 


Institutions 

Students 

1 

2 


3 

4 


GOALPARA 


/ Colleges fitr genera! education 

5 

1,355 

2 Schools for general education 

2,382 

1,67,733 

(a) Higher Secondary 

3 

2.033 

(b) High 

69 

20,813 

(e) Senior Basic 

21 

2,690 

(d) Middle 

218 

17.866 

(e) Junior Basic 

S41 

39,406 

(f) Primary 

1.528 

84,793 

(g) Nursery 

2 

132 

3 Schools for professional education 

7 

321 

(a) Industrial and Technical Arts and Crafts .... 

3 

47 

(6) Basic Training Schools 

4 

274 

4 Schools for special education 

101 

4,994 

(a) Music and Dance 

2 

9 

Oriental Studies 

5 

290 

<4 Aduhs 

94 

4,695 
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Serial 

No. 

I 


Type of Institutions 
2 


No. of 
Institutions 


No. of 
Studeou 


3 4 


K\MRUP 


1 

2 
3 


4 

5 


6 


7 


1 

2 


3 


4 


University .... 

Colleges for general education . 

Colleges for professional education 

(a) Engineering College 
(h) M^ical College 

(c) Ayurvedic College . 

(d) Veterinary College 

(e) Assam Textile Institute . 
(0 Law College . 

Colleges for general education . 

(a) Sanskrit College 

• 

Schools for general education . 
(n) Higher Secondary . 

(b) High .... 

(r) Senior Basic . 

(d) Middle 

(e) Junior Basic . 

(/) Primary 

(g) Nursery 


Schools for professional education 
{a) Agriculture . 

(b) Industrial and Technical Arts and Ci 

(c) Commerce . • 

(d) Engineering and Survey . 
fe) Basic Training Schools . 

(f ) Non-Basic Training Schools 


rafts (including other fine arts) 


Schools for special education . 

(a) Music .... 

(b) Oriental Studies 

(c) Physically Handicapped . 

(d) For Adults 

(e) Other (Jail) . 


DARRANG 

Colleges for general education . 

Schools for general education . 

(n) Higher Secondary .... 

(6) High 

(c) Senior Basic 

id) Middle 

(e) Junior Basic 

(Y) Primary 

(g) Nursery 

Schools for professional education 

(a) Industrial and Technical Arts and Crafts 

(b) Basic Training Schools . 

(r) Non-Basic Schools 

Schools for special education 

(a) Music and Dance . 

(b) Oriental Studies .... 

(c) 'ForAdulU 

(d) Others (Jail) 


J 

1496 

s 

6,408 

6 

1,436 

1 

447 

1 

lUO 

1 

27 

J 

289 

1 

75 

I 

518 

/ 

18 

1 

18 

3,320 

310,198 

9 

6.255 

137 

44.558 

23 

4.515 

366 

42.338 

207 

24.353 

2.777 

188.124 

I 

55 

J3 

1,900 

1 

94 

4 

283 

3 

489 

2 

663 

3 

246 

2 

125 

94 

2,699 

2 

15 

48 

875 

1 

45 

42 

1,738 

1 

26 


3 

l,i)7i 

1,784 

I33.67S 

5 

1.427 

56 

17.526 

12 

2.057 

154 

16.476 

162 

16,948 

1,394 

79,219 

1 

22 

5 

555 

1 

163 


178 

2 

214 

53 

1,286 

1 

41 

15 

264 

36 

961 

1 

20 


JROI/64 


14 
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Serial Type of Institutions 

No. 

1 2 


No. of No. of 

Institutions Students 

3 4 


LAKHI^fPUR 


/ Colleges for general education .... 

2 College for professional eilut at ion 

(a) Medical College 

J Schools for general education .... 

(a) Higher Secondary 

ih) High 

(c) Senior Basic 

(d) Middle 

(r) Junior Basic 

(f) Primary 

(g) Nursery 

4 Schools for professional education 

(a) Industrial and Technical Arts and Crafts . 

(h) Commerce 

(r) Basic Training Schools . . . . 

5 Schools for special education .... 

(a) Music and Dance 

(/i) Oriental Studies 

(c) For Adults 

id) Others (Jail) 


3 

2,085 

1 

646 

1 

646 

2,303 

182,096 

2 

1.786 

91 

28.046 

37 

6.612 

217 

21,965 

225 

19.295 

1,730 

104..360 

1 

32 

8 

.652 

2 

15 

4 

538 

2 

99 

73 

2,424 

2 

70 

12 

496 

.SR 

1,830 

1 

28 


NOWGONG 


/ Colleges for general education .... 

2 Schools for general education .... 

(tf) Higher Secondary 

ih) High 

(c) Senior Basic 

(d) Middle ^ 

ie) Junior Basic 

if) Primary 

ig) Nursery 

3 Schools for professional education 

(a) Industrial and Technical Arts and ('rafts . 

(h) Commerce 

(r) Basic Training Schools . . . . 

(d) Non-Basic Training Schools . 

4 Schools for special education .... 

(ci) Music and Dance 

(h) Oriental Studies 

(c) Phy.sically Handicapped . . . . 

id) For Adults 

(#») Others (Jail) 


SIBSAGAR 


1 Colleges for general education . 

2 College for professional education 

{a) Agricultural College 

(b) Basic Training College . 

(c) Non-Basic Training College 

(d) Engineering College 


4 

1,568 

1,857 

168,299 

3 

2,500 

78 

22.984 

22 

4,737 

181 

19,491 

324 

29,317 

1,248 

89,2.30 

1 

40 

10 

770 

3 

244 

2 

124 

3 

279 

2 

123 

80 

2,109 

4 

97 

6 

238 

1 

36 

68 

1,706 

1 

32 


6 

4,025 

4 

438 

1 

285 

1 

25 

1 

67 

1 

61 
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Serial Type of Institution 

No. 

I 2 


No of No of 

InsiiiutionH Siudenla 

y 4 


3 Schools for general education 
(a) Higher Secondary . 
ih) High 

(<•) 5>enior Basic . 

(d) Middle 

(e) Junior Basic . 

(O Primary 

(g) Nursery 


1 2.M8 

141 4^.70.1 

12 12.514 

:i4 rV47.1 

444 40.?MC 

.1 204 


4 


Schools for profes sional education 
(a) Industrial and Technical Arts and Crafts 
ih) Commerce 

(r) Engineering and Survey . 
id) Basic Training Schools . 

(r) Non-Basic Training School 


/4 

2 

K 

1 

•y 

i 


:j5j 

546 

1.032 

IRK 

192 

195 


5 Schools for special education 
(a) Music . 

(h) Oriental Studies 

ic) Social Works 

id) For Adults . 

(e) Others (Jail) . 


79 

6 

9 

I 

62 

I 


:j64 

217 

215 

40 

2.264 

28 


CACIIAR 


1 C id lege for general education . . . . 

2 Schools for general education .... 

(a) Higher Secondary 

(h) High 

(c) Senior Basic 

(d) Middle 

ie) Junior Basic ... . . 

(f) Primary 

ig) Nursery 

3 Schools for professional education 

id) Industrial and Technical Arts and Crafts . 

(b) Commerce 

(f) Polytechnic 

(</) Basic Training Schools . . . . 

(e) Non-Basic Training School 

4 Schools for special education . . . . 

(a) Music and Dance 

(h) Oriental Studies 

(c) For Adults 

(d) Others (Jail) 


CwARO HILLS 


J College for general education 

2 Schools for general education 
ia) Higher Secondary . 

(b) High .... 
(r) Middle .... 
id) Junior Basic . 

(e) Primary 

(f) Nursery 


4 

3J73 

1,9^6 

172,336 

4 

3,250 

77 

25,426 

71 

3,694 

191 

17,651 

316 

31.321 

1,146 

90.956 

1 

36 

21 

f.2l0 

10 

389 

6 

419 

1 

58 

2 

226 

2 

118 

UH 

3,901 

7 

104 

25 

1,189 

85 

2.590 

I 

18 


i 

80 

m 

33,136 

] 

880 

11 

2,064 

51 

3,644 

45 

2,414 

760 

23,627 

15 

507 


144 
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Serial Type or Institutions No. of No. of 

No. Institutions . Students 


1 


2 


3 


4 


3 Schooh for professional education 

(a) Industrial and Technical Arts and Crafts 
(/)) Basic Training Schools . 

U ) Non-Busic Training Schools 

4 Schools for special education 

(a) For Adults 


UNITED KHASI-JAINTIA HILLS 

1 College for general education 

2 Schools for general education .... 

{a) Higher Secondary 

(6) High 

(c) Senior Basic 

id) Middle 

ie) Junior Basic 

(/) Primary 

(g) Nursery 

3 Schools for professional education .... 

(a) Industrial and Technical Arts and Crafts . 

(h) Commerce 

(r) Basic Training School 

(</) Non-Basic Tiaining Schools .... 

4 Schools for special education 

(a) Oriental Studies 

ib) For Adults . . . . 


UNITED MIKIR AND NORTH CACHAR HILLS 

1 Schools for general education 

(a) High 

(h) Middle 

(c) Junior Basic 

(</) Primary 

2 Schools for professional education 

(а) Industrial and Technical Arts and Crafts . . . . 

(б) Commerce 

(c) Non-Basic Training school 

3 Schools for special education 

(n) For Adults 


MIZO HILLS 

/ College for general education . . . . 

2 Schooh for genera] education . . . . 

(d) Higher Secondary 

ib) High 

(c) Middle 

id) Junior Basic 

(0 Primary 

if) Nursery 

3 Schools for professional education 

ia) Industrial and Technical Arts and Crafts . 
(M Basic Training School . . . . 

(c) NonrBasic Training School 

4 Schools for special education . . . . 

(n) For Adults 


5 

109 

3 

43 

1 

42 

1 

24 

67 

1,772 

67 

hill 

6 

3,992 

916 

59,418 

1 

593 

33 

10.846 

12 

1.838 

68 

6.623 

in 

7,403 

685 

31.481 

6 

^ 634 

9 

530 

3 

154 

3 

297 

1 

.^7 

2 

42 

87 

5,039 

1 

25 

86 

5.014 

579 

21,333 

10 

1,500 

44 

2.415 

53 

2.873 

472 

14.545 

3 

47 

1 

19 

1 

14 

1 

14 

56 

1,205 

56 

1,205 

1 

145 

728 

51,261 

1 

663 

17 

3,262 

93 

6,657 

90 

9»346 

512 

30,604 

15 

729 

5 

95 

2 

30 

1 

36 

2 

29 


22 931 

22 931 






T 
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51. From table 7.19 it may be seen that 
in the plains of Assam and in the United 
Khasi-Jaintia Hills district, the number of 
Alleges for General Education is from 3 in 
the Darrang and Lakhimpur districts to 
6 in the Sibsagar and the United Khasi-Jaintia 
Hills districts and 8 in the Kamrup district, 
fn the Garo Hills and Mizo Hills there is one 
College each, but these are still in the stage 
of infancy. At best, they may be termed as 
proceeding colleges, while in the United Mikir 
and North Cachar Hills district, there is not 
even one College up to 1961. One College 
has recently been started at Hailong. 

52. As far as Colleges for Technical and 
Special Education arc concerned, these have 
practically been monopolised by the Kamrup 
district and the Sibsagar district, the number 
of such institutions being 7 in Kamrup and 
4 in Sibsagar. Only Lakhimpur district also 
has one such College and that is the Ass^m 
Medical College. As far as Schools for 
Technical and Special Education are con- 
eerned, these are found in all the districts of 
Assam, in greater number in the plains dis- 
tricts and less in the Hill districts. 

SIv High and Higher Secondary Schools 
exist In varying numbers in all the districts 
of Assam, but the biggest number. 146 each, 
is in the Kamrup and the Sibsagar districts. 
These High Schools are comparatively much 
less in number in the Hill districts of Assam. 
It may be stated that the population in the 
Hill districts is less and so the number of 
High, Middle and Primary Schools should 
correspondingly be smaller, but proportion- 
ately in respect of areas, such institutions are 
much less in the Hills districts than in the 
plains districts. But apart from the number 
of people, the Hill districts are generally very 
big in area with a very difficult terrain and 
so school children cannot oover very long 
distances to attend any school. Judged at 
from this angle, the number of High. Middle 
and Primary Schools in the Hill Areas ought 
to have been much more than they are now. 
For example, in the Mizo Hills, even a Primary 
School covers 14.0 square miles of area, while 
that irf the United Mikir St North Cachar 
Hills district covers 11.4 square miles of area. 
Evra in the United Khasi-Jaintia Hills, a pri- 
niaiy-school coven 7.4 square miles of area, 
but in die Jdains districts whne land is flat 


and communications are better, primary 
sch(K)ls cover only from 1.5 to 2.2 square 
miles excepting Lakhimpur district in wbidi 
a primary school covers an area of 2.6 square 
miles, but that is only due to the scarce popu* 
laiion in the Dhemaji and Sadiya areas. 
Even prcdoinin.intly C'hristiar districts like die 
Mizo Hill> and the United Khasi-Jaintia Hills 
may .suffer in the next decade if the imbalanoe 
Is not corrected in time, not to speak of such 
scry Kukuard ilisiricts as the Garo Hills and 
the I'liited Mikii and North Cachar Hills 
uhcic the peiccni.igc of literacy is the lowest 
n As.am and in India Much leeway there* 
foic has to he (overed to bring up these back- 
ward areas ti» liie level of others even in terms 
of sheer literacy. Whea it comes to Higher 
Education the proportivin in the Hilks is even 
muen woisc t^an in the plains. This is the 
icasmi why .lotc High Schools have to be 
established m the Hill Areas. But it is at the 
stage of llig/icr Education that the Hill Areas 
stiller most. The Government of India has 
therefore proposed to set up a Central Uni* 
vcrsiiy for me Hill Areas of North-East India 
and so if this University is set up at very early 
ilale, the imbalance may be slowly corrected. 
Schools and Colleges for Technical and Spe* 
cialiscd Education, excepting Schools for t^ 
ing. arc no'i-cxistcnt in the Hill Areas. No 
wonder therefore that the number of technics^ 
personnel among the Scheduled Tribes of the 
Hills is very very poor. The Central Univer- 
sity will have to cater to alt these needs as 
soon us it IS set up. Medical and Engineer- 
ing Colleges aic the crying needs of the Hill 
Districts 

54. “ Education in Assam has mainly 
developed on the basis of local initiative and 
enterprise This is more so in the field of 
.secondary and collegiate education. The 
establishment of School Boards in the plains 
distiicts with popular representatives in them 
created an atmosphere conducive to the expan- 
sion of primary education in most of die plaint • 
districts Schools started by the local coii» 
munitics used to be maintained by them fot 
years before they were taken over by the 
School Boards. It is expected that similar 
beneficial results will follow from the transfer 
of control and management of the primary 
schools in the hills to the District Councils . 
The above is the view of the Dhrector of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Assam, with whom I am ia 
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entire agreement. But initiative and enter- 
prise is lacking in the hills and that is why 
they are backward ; and that is also the reason 
why the Constitution has made provisions for 
bringing up these backward p^ple to the 
level of others within the shortest time possible. 
In other words, initiative and enterprise in 
respect of the backward areas have to come 
from the authorities where it is lacking among 
the local people. 

55. Table 7.20 shows that while in the 
plains districts of Assam, different kinds of 
educational institutions arc found in suflScient 
numbers, localisation has been rather too 
heavy in the Kamrup district only. Apart 
from the University, all important Technical 
Colleges are practically only in this 
district excepting the Agriculture College which 
is located in the Sibsagar district. The only 
Government General College for the whole of 
Assam is also located in the Kamrup district. 
Even in the plains of Assam, there is thus 
regional disparities in respect of location of 
Technical Institutions. 

56. Special Enumeration of Technically 
Qualified personnel . — At the instance of the 
Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural 
Affairs, a special enumeration of technically 
qualified personnel was undertaken along with 
the Census of 1961. In the case of Assam, 
that enumeration was confined only to the 
Urban Areas and some selected Rural Areas, 
where such technically qualified personnel 
were likely to be found. Technically qualified 


personnel are only those persons who hold a 
recognised degree or diploma in Scimee, 
Engineering. Technology and Medidne. 
Under-graduate Scientists, even though hold- 
ing certificates were not recognised as tech- 
nically qualified persons; bdl a B.A. with 
mathematics as one of his subjects is consi- 
dered to be a technically qualified personnel. 
People with higher degrees like doctorates in 
any one of the Science subjects are also cover- 
ed by the enumeration. The enumeration 
was done by handing over a card to each 
such technically qualified personnel and each 
such card contains the questionnaire which 
should be filled up by the persons. After 
filling up the details in the card, the technically 
qualified personnel might cither hand back 
the card to the enumerator or he might post 
it in the post office without any post- 
age. The enumeration was also confined only 
to Urban Areas and some selected Rural 
Areas. Many technically qualified nersons 
might have posted the cards direct To the 
Registrar General, while many handed them 
over to the enumerators and these were sent 
to me. after which. I again sent them to the 
Registrar General. It is not known whether 
all the technically qualified personnel who 
received such cards had sent the same to the 
Registrar General or whether they had return- 
ed the same to the enumerators. At best, 
this is only a sort of a sample survey. 

57. The cards received by the Registrar 
General were mechanically tabulated and the 
results along with tables were sent to me. 
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58. I give below table 7.21 showing the showing the Classification by eadi Brandt and 
Format of the questionnaire for sudi techni* Sub-Branch of Science or Technology, 
cally qualified personnel as well as table 7 22 

TABLE 7.21 

CENSUS OF INDIA 1961 . SCIENTIFIC A TbCHNICAL PbASONNEL 

Only a person with a recogmsed Degree or Diploma in Sen n t Engmering, Tedimdog} 
or Medicine should Jill in this card 

(Obverse) 

C EN6US or INDIA JMl SC IFNTIFK A Ti ( lINK Al PIRSONNII 
Only Q prrwn nith a reeognisnl Dtgrtt or thploma tn Sutmr Lnsinttring Trt knologt 1 1 Mrttotw 

thonldhll In lhi\ card 


CIN&US IOC A I ION iUlIb 

RFAD CAREFULIY BEFORE FILLING IN TIC k ( ) . 

WITHIN BRACKETS PROVIDED WHLRL APPUC ABl L i 


1 NAME 


2 DATI OF BIRTH 


3 DESIGNATION k OFFICL ADDRESS 

(// employed) 

4 PERMANENT ADDRESS 


5 (a) Male 
<h) Female 

6 (a) Never 

Married/ 
(b) Married 


7 On Feb 1, 1961 %vere you 


8 ACADEMIC Qll Al IPICATIONS / i/ / ( / / Ki 


'BufTce/Uipli ma i Subiecit tnketi 


Disielnn 


^•ar ri| Paanliig 


(a) Employed ’ ( ) 

If fco monthly total income 

Ri 

(b) Full time ( ) 

•tudent ^ 

(c) Unemployed 7 ( ) 

If so how long 7 

Yrs mths 

(d) Retired 7 ( ) 


tj employed Jill tn C?* 9- U 

9 Nature oi employmeni 
(a 1 Teaching in Sehool ( 

(b) in College ( 

(c) lechnical in Industry ( 

(d) outside Industry ( 

(c) Non technical ( 

to Any Research Assignment 
Yea ( )/No ( ) 


1 1 Whcic employed 7 
(4) Public Sector 

( I- private Sector 
fc) telf employmeni 

12 How emplr ved f 
(B) Permanent 

(h) Temporary 
(b ) On contract 

(d) Research bchulai etc 

(e) Otherwise 


Date 


Signature 


Postage 
will be 
paid by the 
Addressee 


(Reverse) 

BUSINESS REPLY CARP 


I NEW DELHI G. P. O. 
I permit NO. 1518 


No Postage 
necessary 
if posted 
in India 


The Registrar General, India, 
Ministry of Home Affairs, 
2A, Man Singh Road, 
NEW DELHI ! 1. 
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Scientific Sl Technical Personnel 
Classified by each Branch & Sub-Branch of Science or Technology 

TABLE 7.22 


Classification No. of 
BranQh/Sub-Branch of 

Description of Branch/Sub-Branch of 
Science or Technology 

Persons 

Mates 

Females 

Science or Technology 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Post-Graduate (Including Doctorates) in 
Science 


Physics 

Physics (including Mathematical 
Physics) 


0—8 


0 

00 


10 

11 


2 

20 


30 

31 

32 

33 


4 

40 


50 

51 

52 

53 


60 

61 


7 

70 


8 

80 


90 


91 


Mathematics . 

Pure Mathematics 
Applied Mathematics 


Chemistry 
Physical Chemistry 
Inorganic Chemistry 
Organic Chemistry 
Bio-Chemistry 


Agriculture 

Agriculture (including Agricultural 
Botany & Agricultural Econo- 
mics). 


Bio-Sciences 

Zoology 

Botany 

Anthropology .... 
Others (e.g. Physiology, Fisheries, 
etc.) 


Geology/Geophysics 
Geology 
Geophysics . 


Geography 

Geogarphy (including Anthropo 
Geography) 


Other Sciences .... 

Other Sciences (e.g. P^chology* 
Applied Psychology, Archaeology 
Meteorology, etc.) 

GRADUATES (B. A.& B.Scs. inclu- 
ding Honours) in General Science 
Subjects 

General Sciences (Phys., Math., 
Stat., Chem., Bio-Sciences, Geol., 
Geo-Phys. , A Others Sciences) 

Agriculture 


Statistics 

Statistics 


271 

259 

12 

47 

46 

1 

47 

46 

1 

35 

31 

4 

32 

28 

4 

3 

3 

•• 

22 

22 


22 

22 

* 

42 

41 

1 

35 

34 

1 

2 

2 

• • 

5 

5 

•• 

20 

20 


20 

20 

• • 

80 

74 

6 

20 

18 

2 

46 

42 

4 

12 

12 


2 

2 

•• 

14 

14 


12 

12 


2 

2 


7 

7 


7 

7 

•• 

4 

4 


4 

4 

e • 

1,260 

1,197 

63 

1,159 

1,096 

63 

100 

100 




Classification No. of 





Branch/Sub-Branch of 
Science or Technology 

Description of Btunch Sub Branch of 
Science or Technology 

Persians 

Males 

FwmIw 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

92 

93 

Forestry 

Horticulture 

1 

1 

• • 

94 

Others 


•• 

•• 

10—33 

LNGINtERINO A. TFCHNOlOtiY 
DEGREE (GraduAle&ADoctoiatc') 


334 

2 

10 

Aeronautics .... 

1 

1 


100 

Aeronautics 

I 

1 

•• 

11 

Agricultural 1 nginrciing 


2 


110 

Agricultural 1 ogineciing (General) 


2 


111 

Applied Botany 

. 

, , 


112 

} arm Power & Machinery 




113 

Soil Sl Water Cdiiervation . 


•• 

•• 

12 

Applied Geology Geophysics 

2 

2 


120 

Applied Geology &. Geophysics 
(General) 

• * 

•• 


121 

I xploration Geophysics 

2 

2 

, , 

122 

Geo-Chemistry 

• • 

• • 


13 

Architecture ARegional Planning 

J 

1 


130 

Architecture & Regional Planning . 

1 

. , 


ni 

Town & Country Planning . 

1 

, , 

132 

Housing .... 


• • 

• • 

14 

Automobile ... 




140 

Automobile 

•• 

•• 

•• 

15—16 

Chemical Engineering & Technology 

19 

18 

1 

150 

Chemical Engineering & lechnology 
(including Applied Chemistry) 

16 

15 

J 

151 

Technology of Gas Reactions at 
High pressures 

• 

• • 

• • 

152 

High Polymers & Rubber Tech- 
nology 

• • 

• • 


153 

Synthetic Drugs & Chemical 
Technology of Oils, Fats Sl Waxes 
etc. 

. 

i 


154 

1 


155 

Pigments, Pains Sl Varnishes 

. 

i 


156 

Applied Microbiology . 

1 

• « 

157 

Petroleum Technology . 

1 

1 

• 9 

158 

Intermediate & Dyes Technology . 


. . 


159 

Plastics 

. 

. . 

7 

160 

Design of Chemical Plants 


. . 

161 

Technology of Fine Organic Chemi- 
cals 

• • 

• • 

• R 

162 

Electro-Chemical Technology 

. 

. . 

• V 

163 

Technology of Heavy Inorganic Che- 
micals 

• • 

• • 


17—18 

Civil 

167 

166 

1 

170 

Civil Engineering (General). 

158 

157 

1 

171 

Advtiioed Hydnulica, Dam Con- 
•tructions ft Irrigation Engineer- 
ing. 

2 

2 

• • 


Classification No. of 
Branch/Sub-Branch of 
Science or Technology 

1 

Description of Branch/Sub-Branch of 
Science or Technology 

2 

Persons 

3 

Males 

4 

Females 

5 

172 

Aerial Survey .... 

1 

1 


173 

Dam Design, Irrigation Engineering 

. . 

. . 



Hydraulics. 




174 

Harbour Engineering . 

. , 

, . 


175 

Highway Engineering 

1 

1 


176 

Hydraulics, Irrigation Sl Mood 

1 

1 



Control. 




177 

Municipal Engineering . 


. . 


178 

Photogrammetric Engineering 


, . 


179 

Public Health Engineering 


. . 


180 

Soil Engineering .... 


. . 


181 

Soil Mechanics & Foundation 


, , 


182 

Structural Engineering . 

i 

1 

• • 

183 

Water Power Sl Dam Construction . 

3 

3 

e • 

19—20 

Electrical 

44 

44 


190 

Electrical (Genet al) 

32 

32 

• • 

191 

Accoustical Engineeiing 

, , 

, , 

a 

192 

Advanced Broadcasting Engineering 

, , 

, , 

e e 

193 

Advanced Electronics . 

1 

1 

• • 

194 

Advanced Line Communication 

» ■ 


• B 

195 

Applied Physics .... 

3 

3 


196 

Control System & Instrumentation . 


, . 

■ • 

197 

Electrical Communication Engi- 

3 

3 

•a* 

198 

neering. 

Electrical Machine Design 


• • 


199 

LlcctricaE Mechanical, Civil, 


• • 

wm 


Hydraulics & Voltage. 




200 

Electro Accoustical Engineering 

, , 

• • 


201 

Electro Vaccum Technology . 

, , 


•• 

202 

Electronics & Radio Engineering . 

3 

3 

mm 

204 

Radio Physics & Electronics . 

1 

1 


205 

Radio & V.H.F. Engineering . 

1 

1 

•m 

206 

Ultra Short A Micro-Wave Engi- 

, , 

• • 

mm 


neering. 




21 

blecrtical Mechanical 

17 

17 


210 

Electrical Mechanical 

17 

17 

mm 

22 

Food, Sugar & Dairy Technology 

••t 

•I* 

•m 

220 

Food, Sugar & Dairy Technology . 

•• 

a a 

- 

23 

Fuel & Petroleum Technology . 

• • 



230 

Fuel A Petroleum Technology 

e • 


•• 

24 

Glass, Silicate, Ceramics A Cement 

1 

1 



Technology 




240 

Glass, Silicate, Ceramics A Cement 

1 

1 

. . 


Technology 


25 


Leather Technology , 
250 Leather Technology 


2 

2 


2 

2 


• t 
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Qattillcation No of 
Bnocfa/Sub-Biifich of 
Science or Technology 

J 


Deicriptioo of Branch'Sub Branch of 
Science or Technology 
2 


Persons 


Psmnlei 


26—27 Mechanical Engineering 

260 Mechanical Engineering (including 

Mechanics Sc Prime Movers 
(General) 

261 Applied Thermodynamics (including 

Heat Power Engineering) 

262 Gas Turbines 

263 Foundry Engineering 

264 Industrial Engineering 

265 Internal Combustion Mgincering 

266 Machine Design 

267 Mechanical Handling of Materials 

268 Production Engineering or Tcchno- 

269 Powei^ngineeiifig 

270 Refrigeration, Air-Conditioning & 

Its Plant Design 

271 Servo-machanism Sl Instrumentation 


Metallurgy 

Metallurgy (including Advanced Sl 
Ferrous Production Metallurgy) 


Mining 

Mining(including Ore Dressing) 


Naval Architecture Sl Marine Engi- 
neering. 

Naval Architecture Sl Marine Engi- 
neering. 


Pharmaceuticals Sl Fine Chemicals 
Pharmaceuticals & Fine Chemicals . 


Textiles 

Textile Chemistry .... 
Textile Technology 


33 Others . .... 

330 Others (/.e., Instrument Technology, 
etc.). 


34-47 ENGINEERING Sl TECHNOLOGY 

DIPLOMAS. 


34 Aeronautical Eimineering 

340 Aeronautical Engineenng 


3S Automobile E 

35D Antombblle 
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Claiftification No. of 

Braoch/Sub-Braoch of Description of Branch/Sub- Branch of 
Science or Technology Science or Technology 

1 2 


Persons 

3 


36 


Chemical Engineering 

6 

6 


.160 

Chemical Engineering (including 
General A Chemical Technology). 

6 

6 

37 


Civil Engineering .... 

342 

341 


370 

Civil Engineering (including 

Draughtsmen, Overseers, Sur- 
veyors A Computers, etc.). 

342 

341 

38 


Electrical Engineering 

45 

45 


380 

Electrical Engineering . 

45 

45 

39 


Electrical Mechanical Engineering 

16 

16 


390 

Electrical Mechanical Engineering 

16 

16 

40- 


Glass A Ceramics Technology . 




400 

Glass A Ceramics Technology 

•• 

•• 

41 


Leather Technology . . . • 

1 

1 


410 

Leather Technology 

1 

1 

42 


Mechanical Engineering . 

57 

57 


420 

Mechanical Engineering 

57 

57 

43 


Metallurgical Engineering 

1 

1 


430 

Metallurgical Engineering 

1 

1 

44 


Mining Engineering .... 

4 

4 


440 

Mining Engineering (including 

4 

4 


Females 

5 


Mine Surveying). 


Tele-Communication/Radio A 
Communication Engineering. 
Tele-Communication (including 
Wireless) Telegraphy/Radio (in- 
cluding Sound Projection) A 
Communication Engg. 


Textile Technology .... 
Textile I'echnology (including 
Textile Chemistry). 


47 Others 

470 Others (i.c. Architecture; Printing 
Food, Fisheries etc). 


Engineering A Technology- 
Certificate Courses. 

Engineering A Technology — 

Certificate Courses. 
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Clauification No. of 


Branch/Sub Branch of 

Description of Branch 'Sub Branch of 

Persons 

Males 

Ftnatei 

Science or Technology 

Science or Technology 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

49—51 

Medicine (Modern System)* College 

471 

445 

26 


Bachelor's Degree & above. 




49 

General Human Medicine 'Surgery 

371 

351 

20 

490 

General Human Medics nc'Sutger> 

371 

351 

20 

50 

Specialised Human Medicine SuigiT> 

9K 

93 

5 

500 

Siiecialised Human Medicine/Surgcr> 

98 

9i 

5 

51 

Nursing ... 

2 

I 

1 

510 

Nui ing 

2 

1 

1 

52 

Animal Husbandry, Lnestock & 

22 

20 

2 


Veterinary. 




520 

Animal Husbnndiy, Livestock 8 l 

22 

20 

2 


Veterinary 




53—55 

Medicine (Modern System) Diploma 


553 

33 


Level. 




53 

Human Mcdicine/Surgcry 

4S7 

473 

14 

530 

Human Medicine/ Surgery 

487 

473 

14 

54 

Nursing 

22 

3 

19 

540 

Nursing , . • . . 

22 

3 

19 

55 

Animal Husbandry, Livestock & Vete- 

77 

77 

• • 

550 

rinary. 

Animal Husbandry, Livestock 

77 

77 

• • 


Veterinary. 




56 

Ayurvedic, Unani & Other Systems 

51 

50 

1 


of Medicine. 




560 

Ayurvedic, Unani & Other Systems 

51 

50 

t 


of Medicine. 




57 

Unclassifiable . 

4 

2 

2 

570 

Not elsewhere classified 

4 

2 

2 


TOTAL ALL BRANCHES . 

3,718 

3,572 

146 






CHAPTER VIII 

LANGUAGE 


1. Assam is a land of hills and plains, of 
mountains and rivers, and of peoples whose 
ethnic groups and languages are as varied as 
its scenery. This variety has been further en- 
riched by the influx into this State of various 
peoples from other parts of the sub-continent. 
No wonder therefore that in the 1%1 Census, 
as many as 192 Mother tongues have been 
recorded bv our enumerators. Amone the 
principal languages of Aryan origin arc 
Assamese, Bengali and Hindi ; and among the 
non-Aryan languages are the various tongues 
of different Hill Tribes of As.%m as well as 
of the languages introduced into the State 
by the Tea Garden labourers and other settlers 
from various parts of India. 

2. The questions on Mother tongues and 
Bilingualism are given in the Individual Slip 
of the 1961 Census as 7(a) Mother Tongue 
and 7(b) Any other Language(s). Enumera- 
tors have been fully instructed how to record 
the answers to these two captions. 1 repro- 
duce below the exact instructions given to 
Enumerators in this connection: — 

7(a). Mother Tongue . — ^Write the mother 
tongue in full including dialect as returned by 
the person enumerated. Mother tongue is the 
language spoken in childhood by.the person’s 
mother to the person or mainly spoken in the 
household. If the mother died in infancy 
write the language mostly spoken in the per- 
son’s home in childhood. In the case of in- 
fants and deaf-mutes give the language usual- 
ly spoken by the mother. 

7(b). Any other Languageis ). — After re- 
cording the mother tongue, enquire whether 
the person knows any other lan^age(s). 
returned by him against this question. In 
case he does not know any other language 
put ‘ X ’. 

The number of languages recorded against 
this question should not be more than two. 
Th^ languages should be other than his 
mother tongue which he speaks and under- 
stands best and can use witfi felicity in com- 
municating with others. Sudi language or 
languages will exclude dialects of the same 
language. 


3 In Assam, there have always been aome, 
controversies about the language, partkular- 
l> about (he Assamese and Bengali ianguagee. 

I he British occupied the Assam Valley in 
IK26 A.D imm^iately after the Bunneee 
have been driven from this Valley Due to 
the contusion then prevailing in the BralmMb 
puna Valley. Bengali was introduced in the 
courts and schools of Assam in 1837 A.D. 
The educated Assamese people, however, did 
not like this imposiL\n of Bengali which many 
of them could not understand because the 
written language is really that of the Nadia 
district ('I* West Bengal, while the spoken 
languagr even in Eastern Bengal, add mote 
so in S,'*lhct. is quite different from the written 
Bengali. There was therefore great agitation 
iigainst the Bengali language by leading As- 
samese gentlemen like the late Anandaram 
Dhekial Phukan. The American missionaries 
also helped the cause of Assamese by writing 
books and articles in this language. Among 
the then British officers, some were in favour 
ot Assamese while some were in favour of 
retaining Bengali as the court language of 
Assam In 1872. Sir George Campbell, the 
then Lt. Governor of Bengal, on receipt of 
numerous memorials from different pails of 
Assam for introduction of Assamese in the 
courts and schools in the Valley, caused an 
enquiry to be made. After hearing all view- 
points and after fully considering the views 
expressed by Assam officers. Sir G^ge Camiv 
bell decided on 19th April 1873 that Assamese 
should be the language of the courts and 
schools in the five districts of the Assam Vdley. 
that is from the Kamrup district upwards. 
But even then, there were difficulties about 
implementation of that order because of the 
inadequacy of text books and other litendUBS 
in Assamese and so the controversy ooatin|M. 

4. That continuing tontroversy is vivl^ 
depicted in the Census Report of 1881 wldch 
1 reproduce below: — 

“Between Bengali and A s same s e there 
has been waged a battle of the ffialeets to 
which some interest attaches, and idiich hai 
not altogether been oomposed to rhrt. A Inr 
years ago it was the fiwUon lor O oie ^ jny n t 
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officials to assert that Assamese was only a 
corrupt and vulgar dialect of Bengali, a patois 
bearing to it the same relation which York- 
shire bears to the literary English, and that 
it ought in no way to be encouraged, but to 
be crushed out as quickly as possible by using 
Bengali as the official tongue and teaching it 
in schools. This view was earnestly opposed 
by those educated Assamese who cherished a 
feeling of patriotic pride in their coun^, and 
who claimed for their speech the position of 
a distinct dialect and a literary tongue ; they 
were warmly supported by the American mis- 
sionaries settled at Sibsagar. who were the 
6rst to print educational works in Assamese ; 
and in the end they won the day. Assamese 
is recognised as a separate tongue, and is 
taught in all primary schools in the Brahma- 
putra Valley, while instruction is conveyed 
only through the medium of Bengali in the 
middle schools in default of a complete set 
of educational works in the Assamese lan- 
guage. The real position of the facts in this 
controversy appears to be as follows. All 
over the Bengali-speaking areas, there is much 
fluctuation and variation of idiom ; the verna- 
cular dialect of Western Bengal differs strong- 
ly from that of Central Bengal, and still more 
strongly from that of Eastern ^npl ; but the 
language which in its fixed and literary form 
is call^ Bengali is a special dialect (that of 
Nadiya), which has been selected and culti- 
vated as the standard speech and which differs 
in some degree, greater or less, from every 
vernacular dialect. The gradations in the 
popular utterance from west to east are insen- 
sible, but on reaching the easternmost extre- 
mity of the Bengali area, the Brahmaputra 
Valley, these insensible variations are found to 
have become so great that the speech of the 
west is hardly understood in the east. 
Assamese is, properly speaking, only one of 
many dialects springing probably from one 
central (vigin, the majority of wffich dialects 
are ordinarily grouped under the name of 
Bengali, but it has received a literary form 
under the Assam kmgs (for indigenous As- 
samese literature in the shape of Boranjis, 
Kirtans, and translation of Sanskrit relmous 
poems is far from inconsiderable), and diis has 
tended to stereotype its dialectical peculiarities, 
and it stands in undeniable t^positkin to lite- 
rary Bmmli. Probably the vernacular of 
Sylhet, ana still more so that ot Cachar, would 


appear to the speaker of Western Bengali 
equally foreign and difficult with that of Now- 
gong or Sibsagar ; and had Sylhet ever acquir- 
ed a literature, we might have been entitled 
to speak of die vernacular of that- district as 
a distinct tongue, as we do of Assamese ; but 
it has no literature of its own; its liters^ 
standard is that of Nadiya, and thereby its dis- 
tinctiveness is lost. ” 

5. From 1881 to 1931, Assamese conti- 
nued to gain ascendancy in the Assam Valley 
and was making heavy inroads into the Goal- 
para district also, while Ben^li held sway 
in the Sylhet and Cachar districts of the 
Surma Valley and the western portion of the 
Goalpara district. In the five districts of the 
Assam Valley, however, there were many tea- 
garden labourers who generally spoke their 
own languages at home, but with others they 
spoke a language known as ‘ coolie-bat ’ which 
is a mixture of Hindustani, Assamese gnd 
Bengali. These people were therefore ex- 
ploited, and in the beginning most of their 
languages were returned as Bengali because 
most of the clerks in the tea-gardens were Ben- 
galis. Apart from that, even Assamese enu- 
merators were prone to record any non-As- 
samese language as Bengali because accord- 
ing to the Assamese. ‘ Bengal ’ means outsider. 
This imbalance was sought to be corrected in 
the 1931 Census by Mr. C. S. Mullan. Since 
then, the Assamese have been more conscious 
not to call outsiders’ language as Bengali and 
they rather tried to record all tea-garden lan- 
guages as Assamese. In the HiU districts, 
however, the people spoke their own tribal 
languages. 

6. In 1941 there was no tabulation of the 
Census data but the position then was that 
Assamese was the pr^ominant language of 
the Assam Valley, Bengali was the predomi- 
nant language of the Surma Valley, while in 
the hill districts, the tribal people continued 
to speak their own tribal languages and dia- 
lects. After Independence, most parts of 
Sylhet went to Pakistan and so Cacto, to 
which a part of the Karim|anj Sub-division 
was added, was the only distnct where Bengali 
is the most predominant languatp althou^ the 
Bengali population was also widely scattered 
in the six districts of the Brahmaputra Valley. 
Since then, there was an agitation in die 
Assam Valley to declare Assamese as the offi- 
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dal language for the tdioie of Aaeain and this 
was reseated by the Bengali as wdl as by the 
Hill people. The Hill people of the Garo 
Hills, United Khasi-Jaintia Huls, North Cacbar 
Hills and Mizo Hills do not know Assamese. 
Some pwple of the Mikir Hills, especially 
those living in areas formerly belonging to the 
Sibsagar and the Nowgong districts, know 
bazar Assamese which they use in intercourse 
with others, but among themselves, the Mikir 
people also speak only their own language. 
Some Naga tribes know ‘broken’ Assamese 
which they use in communicating with the 
Assamese people or even among themselves, 
but Nagaland has since then become a sepa- 
rate State. So all the Hill people of Assam 
have languages and dialectS^of their own which 
they cannot exchange with ahy other lan- 
guage. Moreover, certain languages like 
Khasi. Mizo and Garo have become so deve- 
loped, that they are recognised by Universities. 
Khusi has been recognised up to the B.A. 
standard for many decades by the Calcutta 
University, and by the Gauhati llniversity 
ever since its inception. In all the Hill Areas 
of Assam, excepting the lowland portions of 
the Mikir Hills, the Roman script was used for 
the tribal languages and so the hill people 
cannot read anything in Assamese. Gazetted 
officers of the Scheduled Tribes of the Hills 
find Assamese as the greatest hurdle in the 
departmental examinations. 

7. The Assamese people, on the other 
hand, continued their agitation for declaring 
Assamese as the official language of the State 
and this agitation became rather aggressive 
just before the 1951 Census, so much so. that 
Shri R. B. Vaghaiwalla, tte Superintendent 
of Census Operations for 1951 had to write 
as follows in his Census Report: — 

“A comparison with the percentage of 
population speaking these different languages 
in 1931, for which alone figures are available, 
reveals an interesting tale. There was no 
tabulation In 1941 as a measure of war 
economy. Hence we have no figures regarding 
tite (fistribution of Assam's population aooord- 
i4t tpfopguage for 1941. There is a striking 
iiii^reue in tM percentage of die people who 
sp^ Assamese in 1951 (56.7) over diose of 
1931, whkh was only 3M per cent. ; dme is 
u equally strfidng d ecre as e in the peroentoge 
ofpsbiilespeakii^Beiiiililn 1951 whiciiwas 


only 16.5 against 26.t In 1931. Withlhaaott* 
tary exception of Assainese. eveqr ilagk teag^ 
age or language group in Assam shams • 
decline in the percentage of peofde sneakhm 
the same. All this dedine has gone to hmw 
the percentage of the peo|de speiicing 
Assamese in 1951. The figures do not fdllO 
reflect the aggres.sive linguistic nadonaUam nom 
prevailing in Assam. Coupled with the deito of 
many persons among the Muslims as well it 
tea garden labour immigrants to adopt 
Assamese as their mother-tongue in die Stole Of 
their adoption. It is not unlikely that soma 
amongst the persons who have returned their 
mother-tongue as Assamese have done so from 
devious motives, even though their knowkte 
of Assamese may not amount to mudi. The 
phenomenon is also coupled with the genuine 
increase -sn the number of people speaking 
Assamese with the introduction of more sdiooU 
in tea g&rden areas in the Assam Valley when 
the medium of instruction is naturally 
Assamese.” 


8. The controversy continued after the 
1951 Cen.sus. and even the figures of Assamgae 
given by my predecessor were questioned. 
During the inter-censal period, there were inte^ 
mittent agitations for declaring Assamese as 
the official language of the State of Assam. As 
soon as the preparations for the Census wen 
taken in 1959, the agitation continued in 
crescendo till it culminated in the disturhaoce 
of July 1960. Fortunately for us. the big 
.storm came before the actual operations, and 
by the time the Big Count was actualbr tefcsn, 
there was lull everywhere. Psydndoglcaidy, 
the people of Assam seemed to Mve rcfieUed 
the ugly incidente of July 1960, and orgaeim- 
tionally, effective steps had been taken to 
tain law and order during the enumeradon. 
Among the special administrative steps ttiken 
at my instance were the defdn^ent of awy 
and police forces in places when then 
potentiality of troubles and the District T ‘ 
trates and Su^intendents of PoBoe 
alerted by the Chief Secictaiy and the ~ 
tor General of Police three mondis 

the actual enumeration. Ciioalanand 

had also been diculated widety hi me 
svhote of Assam lequesting dm dtfams to «|i|he 
the Census ipiestim in a comtem^ fgA 





to all queslione my 


saouM 
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oooiidcinitHHi. Hk cnuoMBtiiif staff hsd ftlso 
wen cautioiied to be tactful and truthful. The 

rosi* was that there was no didocation at all 
dunng the final enunmation and the data pro- 
dtioed after tabulation also appear to show that 
by and large the people have returned their 
inodiw tongues without fear and without any 
coercion. Some complaints were received here 
and diere andihese were duly investigated into 
by my officers. Only in very few cases were 
the allegations found to be correct, while in 
many other cases they were unduly exagge* 
rated. On the whole, the allegations appear 
to have cancelled each other that the final 
results may be taken as being largely accurate. 

9. The Assamese people, whether Hindus 
or Muslims, always returned Assamese as thrir 
mother tongue, while Bengali Hindus always 
returned Bengali and nothing else as their 
mother tongue. Bengali Muslim immigrants 
into the Assam Valley, on the offier hand, 
have a tendency to return Assamese as their 
mother tongue even in pre*Independenoe days 
because what they want is land in the Valley, 
and if knowledge of Assamese language helps 
them to become ‘indigenous*, they do not 


mind about thmr mother tongue. After Indc 
pendence, the Bengali Mudhn inunigrants inti 
the Assam Valley have, almost to a myn 
returned their mother tongue as Assamee 
whether they know dta language* or not. Ii 
fairness to them, it must however be said, tha 
all Muslim immigrants from East Be ngal di 
not speak the soft-spoken Bengali of Nadiya 
What they really speak is a rough dialect o 
Bengali which they call * Bhatiali ' accordin] 
to the enquiry report of one of my Deputy 
Superintendents. When they come to Assam 
these Muslim immigrants honestly try to knov 
the Assamese language and send their childrei 
to schools where the Assamese language is the 
medium of instruction. In the Census, enu 
merators are enjoined to record the answa*! 
as returned by the persons themselves If the 
Muslim immigrants return their language as 
Assamese, that has to be recorded. 

10. I give below Table 8 1 showing file 
alphabetical list of all languages returned in 
Assam, as well as the dialects that have been 
incorporated in this list of languages after 
consultation with the Census Linguist 


Alphabetical List of Mother tongues (Rationalised) 

TABLE 8-1 


Seriil Name of Mother tongue Serial Name of Mother tongue 

No. No. 


1. Abor/Adi 

2. Achik 

3. AWMdlKUHiHIPakhlol 
PathtolMhani 

4. Aka/Hruaao 

5. Amertean 

6. Angami 

7. Ao 

8. Apataai*t 
K ArablelArbt 

10. Aitaag 

11. AsHuaeie 

12. 4HStralkm 

13. Bate 

14. MKkVBahKkt 

15. Bnai 

M. Bamwa ’ 

17. Bagin 

18. Beiwdl 

to. mm 


20. Bhatri 

21. Bhlli 

22. Bhoi-Khasit 

23. Bbojpun 

24. Bhotta-Unniecifieil 
23. Bhumij 

26. Bibari 

27. Bilaainirit 

28. Bidia/Bdiis/Biqlhia 

29. Biabnupuriyat 

30. Bodo/Boro 

32. '' — 

33. OwkaM 

34. Changwo 

33. CUo-ymaaeiBad 

36. ChmutlCUd 

37. CMiu 

38. Ctwtaaamwt* 

39. Ctech/CmdMeiHRkm 
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TABLE g»l 

»ri>l Name of Mother tongue &rml Name of Mother tongue 


40. Dafla 


87 Koch 

41. Dalu 


188 Kol 

42. Deori 


89 Kolami 

43. Deswali 


90 Konda 

44 Dtmasa 


91 Konkanif 

45, Dogri 


92 Konvak 

46 Dutch 


91 Knrwo 

41, English 


94 Kova 

48. European 


95 Kuki llnApcciticd 

49. French 


% Kurnii*t 

50. Qangte*t 


97 Kunikh Onitsffi 

51. Garhwali 


98 Lakher 

52. Garo 


99 1 ailing 

53 German 


zoo Lama 

54. Ghati 


101 Langrong 

55. Goaneset 


102 1 angtung 

56 Govari 


101 Limbu 

57. Gowrot 


104 Lotha 

58. Gujarat] 


105. Liishai/Mi7o 

59. Curmukhi 


106. Madrasi 

60 Hadein*t 


107 Mahih 

61. Haijong/Hajong 


108 Maithih 

62 Hairamba^t 


109 Malayalam 

63. Hengna* 


no Malpaharia 

64. Hijomdel 


1 1 1 Maltese 

65. Hindi 


112. Mangari 

66. Hinduitani 


111 Manipun/Meithei 

67. Hmar 


114 Manjhi 

68. Irmillrantan 


115. Mao 

69. Italian 


116. Marari 

70. Jaintia*t 


117. Marathi 

71. Kabui 


118. Maria 

72. Kachan 


119. Marwari 

73. Kachari'Bengali 


120. Matu 

74. Kalahandi 


121. Mech 

7S. Kamada 


122. Mewari 

76. Kaihmiri 


123. Mikir 

77. Khami 


124. Miri 

78. Khaagd/Kbamti 


125. Miahing 

79. Ktela 


126. Miahmi 

80. Uni 


127. Mogh 

81. 


128. Mompa* 

82. Uiiai* 


129. Munda^Unspedlied 

83. Uaranri 


130. Naga^Uoapeciflfid 

M> Uood/Koadh 


131. N4iwi-Hindi 

n. now 


132. Nagpuri-Mintlii 

K. U«a 

— ■ ! 


133. Ngpgii 
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TABLE 8*1 


Serial Name of Mother tongue Serial Name of Mother tongue 

No. No. 


134. 

Nongtung*t 

164. 

SiameselThai 

135. 

Norwegian 

165. 

Sindhi 

136. 

Oriya 

166. 

Singpho 

137. 

Puitc 

167. 

Spanish 

138. 

Pang*t 

168. 

Sunwar 

139. 

Parji 

169. 

Surgujia 

140. 

Parsi-Bhumijt 

170. 

Swedish 

141. 

Pawi*t 

171. 

Swiss 

142. 

Pawitc* 

172. 

Tableng 

143. 

Pnar/Synteng 

173. 

Takam*t 

144. 

Poi 

174. 

Tamil 

145. 

Portuguese 

175. 

Tangkhul 

146. 

Punjabi 

176. 

Telugu 

147. 

Rablia 

177. 

Thado 

148. 

Rajasthani 

178. 

Thangngen*t 

149. 

Riuputani 

179. 

Tibetan 

150. 

Ralte 

180. 

Tikhak*t 

151. 

Rangdania 

181. 

Tlangtlang 

152. 

Rangkhol 

182. 

Tripuri 

15.3. 

Reang 

183. 

Turi 

154. 

Rengnia 

184. 

Turk ishiTurkisiani 

155. 

Roumanian 

185. 

Upama Naga*t 

156. 

Russian 

186. 

Urdu 

157. 

Sadan/Sadri 

187. 

Urima Naga*t 

158. 

159. 

Sam 

Santali 

188. 

Vaiphei 

160. 

Savara 

189. 

War 

161. 

Scottish 

190. 

Welsh 

[1 62. 

Serna 

191. 

Yugoslavian 

“l63. 

Shekasip 

192. 

Zemi Naga*t 


Mother tongues printed in italics belong to countries outside the Indian sub-oontlneBt. 

Names occurrine after hyphen ( - ) have been introdmcd by the Linguist to indicate groupings. 

'Means thet the mother tongue is unclassified in the Linguistic Survey of India. 

tMeans that thc mother tongue though cUssiSed in L.S.l. is either tentatively ra;dassified or considered unclassMable by the Linguist. 
'tMeans that the mother tongue is unclassified by Grierson but is tentatively wltfsifled by the Linguist. 


11. In the above table, only a list of langu* 
ages and dialects as returned in the 1961 Cen- 
sus has been given. In some cases, however, 
the Census Linguist has ^ouped together some 
languages or dialects which really relate to the 
same thing. For example, there are some slips 
where the wen-d ‘Lu^i* has been returned 
as mother tongue, while in many other slips, 
the woi4 ‘ Mizo ’ has been returned as mother 
tongue. The Linguist has grouped together 
Ludiai/Miao agunst serial 105. Similarty. 


Afghani/Kabuli/Pakhto/Pashto/Pathani have 
been grouped togethCT against serial 3. It may 
also be noted that in the list of mother tongues 
returned in the 1961 Census, some enumerators 
have written the words * Ammican *, * Cana- 
dian’, ‘Australian’, etc. against the cspllon 
Modier Tongue. We know that Americans 
and Australians speak English oi^ mid there 
is no such language as American or Anstninn. 
but because die enumerators had re conded 
diese words in the Census sups, dm Uniultt 
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decktod that tli^ ouiy be leUuaed as they are 
io the case of langufes idating to fcneigiiers. 
Most likely, the enumerators had written the 
word ‘ Anoterican ’ against the caption * Mother 
Tongue* when they entered the house of an 
American for the purpose of canvassing the 
Census questionnaires. No American would 
have given his mothmr tongue as ' American * 
if he tod been asked by the enumerator regard- 
ing his mother tongue. Despite some ration- 
alisation by the Linguist, the number of mother 
tongues returned in the 1961 Census in Assam 
still runs into 192. 

12. Having given the list of languages and 
dialects as returned in Assam in 1961. it is 
rewardmg to re-arrange these languages and 
dialects according to the Grierson Classifica- 
tion as given in the Linguistic Survey of India. 
1 therefore give Table 8.2 below which has 
been specially prepared for this purpose, and 
all the languages and dialects have been 
giouped under Famihes, Sub-Families, 
Branches, Groups and Sub-Groups according to 
the classification followed by Grierson in his 
monumental work. It may, however, be re- 
membered that Grierson wrote his famous 
work about 50-60 years ago. and since then, 
certain obscure languages and dialects have 
come up with each ^nsus. The Census Lin- 
guist has therefore tried to make some classi- 
fication regarding Uiose obscure names. 
Wherever the Lin^ist has done so. the letters 
(T and TR) are given immediately after each 
mother tongue, the letter *T’ standing for 
Tentative Qassification by the Linguist, while 
the letters * TR ’ stand for Tentative Reclassi- 
fication by him. 

LANGUAGES AND DIALECTS OF 
ASSAM RE-ARRANGED UNDER FAMI- 
LIES. SUB-FAMILIES, BRANCHES. 
GROUPS AND SUB43ROUPS ACCORD- 
ING TO THE GRIERSON CLASSIFICA- 
TION, 1961 CENSUS 

Table 8.2 

AUSTRIC FAMILY 
AUSTRO-ASIATIC SUB-FAMILY 
J^N-KHMER BRANCH 
KHAa GROUP 
KhaiBi/mKn-Khan (TR) 
Pnar/^yateqg/Nonghing (D/Jaintia (T) 
War 

MUNDA BRANCH 
Kberwaii 


Santali/Mahili/Manjhi 
Bhumii/Kurmi/Parsi-Bhumij (TR) 
Tun 

Birjia/BrijiB/Bifijhia 

Korwa 

Ktunia 

Savara 

TlBETO<HINESE FAMILY 
SIAMESE-C'HINCSE SUB-FAMILY 
Sam 

Khampti/Khamti 

TIBETO-BURMAN SUB-FAMILY 
IIBEIO-HIMALAYAN BRANCH 
TIBETAN GROUP 

Bhotia-Unspecified 

J'ibetan^Lama 

PRONONflNALlZED HIMALAYAN 
GROUP 

EASTERN SUB-GROUP 
Limbu 

NON-PRONOMINALIZED HIMALA- 
YAN GROUP 
Sunwar 
Mangari 

NORTH ASSAM BRANCH 
Aka/Hrusso 
Abor/Adi 
Mm 
Mishing 

Dafla/Apatani (T) 

Mishmi 

ASSAM-BURMESE BRANCH 
BARA OR BODO GROUP 
Bodo/Boro/Kachari 
Mech 
Lalung 

Dimasa/Hairamba (T) 

Garo 

Achik 

Dalu 

Koch 

Banai 

Rabto 

Rangdania 

Tripuri/Reang 

Deori 

NAGA GROUP 

WESTERN NAGA SUB<iROIIP 
Angami 
Serna 
Rengnm 
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CENTRAL NAGA SUB43ROUP 
Ao 
Lotha 

EASTERN NAGA SUB^jROUP 
Tableng 

NAGA-BODO SUB<}ROUP 
Jema/Upama Naga (T) TJrirna Ndga 
(T)/Zeina Naga (T) 

NAGA-KUKI SUB-GROUP 
Mikir/Arleng 
Mao 

Tangkhul 

KACHIN GROUP 
Smgpho 

KUKI-CHIN GROUP 

MEITHEl SUBGROUP 
Manipuri/Meithei/Bishnupunya (TR) 

NORTHERN CHIN SUB-GROUP 
Thado / Thangngen / Changsen 
Langtung 
Ralte 
Paite 

CENTRAL CHIN SUB-GROUP 
Lai (Pawi) (T) 

Tlangtlang 

Lakher 

Lushai/Mizo/Pang (T)/Pawite (T) 

OLD KUKI SUBGROUP 
Rangkhol 
Bete/Hadem (T) 

Khelma 

Shekasip 

Langrong 

Chiru 

Hmar 

Vaiphei 

SOUTHERN CHIN SUBGROUP 
Khami 

BURMA GROUP 
Mogji 

DRAVIDIAN FAMILY 

DRAVIDA GROUP 
Tamil 
Nblayalam 


INTERMEDIATE GROUP 
Kurukh or Oraon/Kuan 
Khood/Kondh <TR> 

Konda 
Kolami 
Koya 
Mana 
Parji (TR) 

ANDHRA LANGUAGE 
Telugu 

INDO-EUROPEAN FAMILY 
ARYAN SUB-FAMILY 
DARDIC OR PISACHA BRANCH 
KHOWAR GROUP 
Khowar 

DARD GROUP 
Kashmiri 

INDO-ARYAN BRANCH 
Sanskrit 

OUTER SUB-BRANCH 
NORTH-WESTERN GROUP 
Sindhi 

SOUTHERN GROUP 
Marathi 
Ghati 

Nagpuri — ^Marathi 
Govari 

Goanese (TR) 

Konkani (TR) 

EASTERN GROUP 
Oriya/Kalahandi 
Bhatri 
Bihari 
Maithili 
Bhojpuri 
Sadan/Sadri 

Bengali/Kachari— Bengali 

Mai Paharia 

Bahe 

Haijong/Hajong 
Chakma/Takam (T) 

Assamese 

Bi^upuriya 

MEDIATE SUB-BRANCH 
MEDIATE GROUP 
Marari 

Bitaapuri (ChhattiagarW) (TR) 
Oowro (BaiganD (TR) 

INNER SUB-BRANCH 
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CENTRAL CROUP 
Hinduatani 
Urdu 

Hiudi/Oeswali/Nagui’Hindi 

Baogaru 

Punjabi/Gurmukhi 

Dogri 

Gujarad 

BhiU 

Rajastbani/Rajputani 

Marwari 

Mewari 

PAHARl GROUP 
Nepali 
Garhwali 

13. While the above table speaks for itself 
to diose who have studied languages and dia* 
lects in a scientific way. a few words may, how* 
ever, be given by way of explanadon of the 
groupings of the languages and dialects. It 
may be seen that quite a few Indian languages 
owe their origin to the Austric Family. Austro* 
AsiaUc Sub-Family which has again l^n sub- 
divided into two Branches, namely the Mon- 
Khmer Branch and the Munda Branch. Under 
the Mon-Khmer Branch there is one group, 
namely the Khasi Group and under this Group 
there are seven languages and dialects — ^Khasi, 
Bhoi-Khasi, Pnar, Synteng, Nongtung, Jaintia 
and War. Among these dialect, Khasi has 
attained the status of a recognised langtiai^ 
because the foreign missionaries have used this 
language for teaching and writing of books 
and it has developed a litmature of its own 
during the last 120 years or so. The Khasi 
language has been recognued as a major 
vernacular in North-East India by the Calcutta 
Univeraty and Uw Gauhati Umversity. The 
spoken dialects may vary slightly from place to 

in the Untied Khasi-Jaintia Hihs. but the 
written language with a literature of its own 
is only the Kbsi laoguw. Monover, such 
a famous Linguist as Sr George Grienon, had 
recognised that the Khari langua g e is a langu* 
M tf itsrif whidi is differant from all other 
in Amshi and in Iii tiibto* 

ftant Tables I have wed Khasi to l e pm a n t 
icfcaw Oroup of loflfjttOpQi ij l fHiliiirtff 

14. The ifugda iraadi ol Oe Awliin- 

fmjUfPQm QNBvv*aDDD9r * n|i VQhRhT CPHmWDv XNUI 


the MoiiiKhiMr Branch ahhougb the luBh{) 
is one. 

15. Similarly. Lushai and Miao haw haw 
grouped together for all subsequent tablM, 
Lushai belongs to the TibctoChinese Fanllir. 
Tibeto-Burman SuM^amily. Assam-BuroMie 
Branch, Kuki-Chin Groyp, Central CUn Sttb* 
Group. There are many tribes in the Mlao 
Hills, each ^leaking a dialect of its own. hut 
the written language of literature is only one. 
namely Lushai or Mizo. This l^»»g«Migt hae 
therefore been returned by almost all the ttftes 
of the Mizo Hills. There is no doubt diat a 
Group or SubGroup language is a great footor 
for integration. 

16. When Tables 8.1 and 8.2 are read 
together, it imiy be seen that there are soaoe 
languages or dialects which cannot be groiqied 
in any of the above Groups or SubGroups. 
Those languages and dialects have thoefon 
been left out of Table 8.2. Similarly, thera 
are also some languages and dialects whiA 
cannot be classified. I give below a list of sudi 
unspecified and unclassified languages : — 

UNSPECIFIED LANGUAGES 

KUKI-CHIN GROUP— Oun-Unspecified. 

Poi, Matu, Kuld — ^Unspecified 

MUNDA BRANCH— Munda— Unspeci- 
fied. Kol 

NAGA GROUP— Naga— Unspecified. 

Konyak 

UNCLASSIFIED LANGUAGES 

Chotanagpuri, Hengna, HijaoMM. 
Mompa. 

% 

17. Of the above obscure names of impi* 
ages and dialects, it may be stated diet only 
1 mate person returned his mother tongue as 
Chotanagpuri from Jowai Police Stamn 2 
female persons retiwwd their mother tOQgmi 
as Hengna from Hafiong police station, 1’ niele 
person returned Us mother tongue as Htiondel 
from aiilloiig police station and 1 mnle pee- 
sen returned his mother tongue as hlen p e 
from Bokajan polioe station. 

<16. I give iMlew TtiUe iJ AcwIm tiie 
pihiM tat^napm of A«mi ipdhenlirM 

SanS^ peliops U m 
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of speakers and the percentage of speakers to the total populatUm. 

TABLE 8*3 


PRINCIPAL LANGUAGES OF ASSAM 



19S1 


1961 



No of persons 

Percentage 

No of persons 

Percentage 

Languages 

speaking the Ian- 

to total 

speaking the ian 

to total 


guage as mother 

population 

guage as mother 

population 


tongue 


tongue 


1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

1 Assamc&c 

4.971,229 

56 29 

6,784,271 

57.14 

2 Bengali 

1,717,381 

19 45 

2,061,533 

17 36 

3 Hindi 

334,879 

3.79 

511,818 

431 

4 Khasi 

292,876 

3.32 

362,970 

3.06 

5 Oaro 

235,752 

2 67 

301,094 

2.54 

6 Bodo/Boru 

166,427 

1.88 

280,343 

2 36 

7 Lushdi/Mizo 

162,301 

1.84 

215,667 

1 82 

8 Nepali 

122,823 

1.39 

215,213 

1 81 

9 Mikir 

129,305 

1.46 

154,232 

130 

10 Onya 

114,033 

1.29 

145,488 

1 23 

11 Manipun/Meuhei 

89,144 

101 

88,962 

0.75 

12 Santali . 

^92,638 

105 

67,262 

0 57 

13 Miri 

57,615 

0.65 

102,920 

0 87 

14 Munda-Unspeciiied 

2,415 

N 

89,799 

0.76 


N mcaoi Negligible* 


19. The above table shows that the number 
of Assamese speakers has risen from 4,971,229 
in 19S1 to 6,784,271 in 1961, but the percent- 
age of Assamese speakers to the total popula- 
tion has made only a negligible increase from 
56.29 per cent, m 1951 to 57.14 per cent, m 
1961. The number of Bengali speakers in 
1951 is 1,717,381 but in 1961 it is 2,061,533 
showing an increase of almost 3^ lakhs in terms 
of absolute numbers, and a percentage increase 
of 20.04 among themselves but a decrease of a 
Uttle over 2 per cent, in terms of percentage 
against the general population as a whole 
The gain in Assamese may be largely due to 
the muslims of the Assam VaUey who have 
mostly given their mother tongue as Assamese, 
it may also be partly due to the ex-tea-garden 
labourers who have settled in Assam for many 
decades and who have sent their children to 
schools where Assamese is the medium of in- 
struction. The Bengali speakers have in- 
creased as aforesaid in terms of absolute num- 
bers but their small decrease in percentage is 
also largely due to the big increase of the total 
population in Assam. It may however be 
noted that as far as urban population is con- 
cerned, the total number ai Bengali speakers is 
349,935 whereas the total tmmher of Assamese 
spet^ers is 304,649. It may also be noted that 
the Hindi speakers have increased by 52.84 per 
cam wad tte Oriya speakers have increased by 
27.58 per cent 


20. The 1961 Census also shows the re- 
emergence of some tribal languages in the 
plains of Assam. For example, the Bodo 
speakers have risen from 166,427 in 1951 to 
280,343 in 1961 showing a net increase of 
113,916 or 68.45 per cent. The number oi 
Boro speakers would have been much more 
than this had it not been for 64,421 persons 
who returned their mother tongue as Kachari 
which is akin to Boro, as the Boros are 
Kachans. The speakers of Garo, Khasi, Mizo 
and Mikir have also increased in terms oi 
absolute numbers although in terms of percent- 
age to the total general population they have 
shown some decrease, but this is due to the 
fact that the total population of Assam has 
increased considerably. Similarly the Miri 
speakers have increased from 57,615 in 1951 
to 102,920 in 1961 or a percentage increase oi 
78.63. 

21. The percentage increase (tf Khasi, 
Garo, Mizo and Mikir speakers widi reference 
to ^msdves is 23.93, 27.72, 32.88 and 19.28 
respeetivdy. 

22. The number of Nepali speakers has 
increased from 122,823 in 1951 to 215,213 in 
1961 or 75.22 per cent, as among diem- 
sdves. They have also in^noved theh 
percentage with reference to die total general 
population from 1.39 ha 1951 h> 1.81 in 1961. 
‘M^aipuri hu shown a iU|frt deotpate Um 
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89.144 in 1951 «> 88.962 in 1961. but this is 
largely due to the fact that many Manipuri 
^makers, particularly those of the Cachar dis- 
trict. have returned their language as Bishnu- 
puriya which is another form of Manipuri 
langiwge shghtly different from Meithei. fhe 
Manipuris do not say that they are Manipuri 
speakers — ^they would say that Uiey s^k 
either Meithei or Bishnupunya The number 
of Bishnupunya speakers as thrown out by the 
1%I Census is 1S.169 against nothing in 19S1 
If we add together the Manipuri speakers and 
the Bishnupunya speakers, we have a total of 

t 


104,131 showing an increase xA 16.81 per cent 
among the Manipuris whidi is quite reasooh 
able 

23 1 give bdow a series of tables showing 
distnct-wisc the principal languages of Assam 
giving the number of persons speaking a oer> 
tain mother tongue for 1951 and 1961 as well 
as the percentage increase in l%t over 1951. 
By priiKipal language in these tables is meant 
the language spoken by at least 5.000 petqsle in 
the plains districts of Assam and by at least 
2 (K)() persons in the hills districts of Assam : — 


Dtolrict wine PriMlpal Laiigiiagi» of \*am 
GOAlJ>ARA 


TABLL 8*4 





1951 


1961 


Percentage 
locroaee 
or decreate 
in 1961 
over 1951 

6 


Languages 

1 

No of persons 
speaking as 
mother tongue 

2 

Pticcnti'gL 
to total 
jjopulalion 
of the 
district 

3 

No of persons 
spLjking us 
mother longiit 

4 

peroentuge 
to total 
population 
of the 
district 
s 

Assamese 



687,027 

62 (X) 

1,021.145 

66 >4 

48 63 

Bengali . 



191,166 

17 45 

184 902 

11 98 

--4 38 

fiodo/Boro 



104,790 

941 

154,359 

1000 

48.01 

Hindi • • 

• 

• 

28,601 

2 58 

44,646 

2 89 

56.10 

SanUli • • 


• • • 

40,039 

3 61 

44,107 

2 86 

10.16 

Garoj , 

• 

• « « 

23,748 

214 

33,405 

2 16 

40.66 

Rabha • . 

• 

• • • 

. 10,163 

0 92 

23,566 

1 53 

131.83 

Nepali • • 

• 

• • • 

. 9,926 

090 

12,487 

0 81 

25 80 

Kurukb/Oraon 

• 

• • 

. 4,691 

042 

5,821 

0 38 

24 09 


f 


24. The predominant language in this dis- . 
trict is Assamese which has increased from 
62.00 per cent of the total population of the 
district in 1951 to 66.14 per cent in 1961. The 
percentage increase of Assamese in 1961 over 
1951 is 48.63. The Muslims in this district 
have increased by 40.45 per emit among them- 
selves and 39 32 per cent as against the total 
general population at the dismet This in- 
crease in ^e number of Muslims together with 
the fset^t^ some Muslims who returned their 
mother tongue as Beiunli in 1951 might have 
retilrned as Assamese in 1961. mi^ acoount for 
this increase of Assamese spedtm in the dis- 


many of them have adopted Assamese as their 
mother tongue Bengali has suffered a dedttae 
in this district obviously bemuse of the 
Muslim population On the other bund, the 
Boro speakers have increased from 104.2W in 
1951 to 154,359 in 1961. their percentage in- 
crease during the decade being 48X)l.j 
Similarly the number of Hindi, Qaro, Ridito. 
Nepali and Oraon speakers has also incnMind 
appreciably during 1961. Whatevo* might tie 
the history of the language trouble in this dis- 
trict, the Censuses at 1951 and 1961 hmh 
clearly vindicated that Assameie is now by m 
the most predominant taniuage in dds dhwliL , 
As far as 1 can see. due Mndondanhon,^,) 
Aiiameie in' tfd g dUridt hM oodM dim. 
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Rabha is another form of Kachari language Goalpara district have asserted themadwes in 

wUch is akin to Boro or Bodo So the the 1961 Census, 

speakers of indigenous tribal languages in the 

K AMRUP 
TABLE 8-5 


Languages 

1 



No or persons 
speaking as 
mother tongue 

2 

1 

Percentage 
to total 
population 
of the 
district 

3 

No of persons 
■peaking as 
mother tongue 

4 

Percentage 
to total 
population 
of the 
district 

5 

Peicentage 
Increase 
or decrease 
ID 1961 over 19 

6 

Assamese 


1.177,587 

79 01 

1.665,994 

80 77 

41.68 

Bengali 

• 

225,209 

15 It 

203,642 

9 87 

—9 58 

Bodo/Boro 


28,152 

1 89 

77,724 

3 77 

176 09 

Hindi 

, 

24,679 

166 

47,246 

2 29 

91 44 

Nepali 

, 

10,454 

0 70 

15,680 

0 76 

49 99 

Garo 


8,156 

0 55 

10,759 

0 52 

31 92 

Kachari 

, 

2,306 

015 

7,213 

0 35 

212 79 

Santali 


1,230 

0 08 

6,977 

0 34 

467 24 

Mikir 


3,089 

0 21 

6,952 

0 34 

125 06 


2S Quite naturally, Assamese is by far the 
most predominant language of the Kamrup 
district, because according to the 1961 Census. 
80.77 per cent of the total population of this 
district have returned Assamese as their mother 
tongue The percentage increase of the 
speakers of this language in 1961 over that 
of 1951 IS 41 48 and this increase also may be 
largely due to the Muslims having returned 
their mother tongue as Assamese Bengali has 
shown a decrease in this district because of the 
Muslim population as already aforesaid and 
also because some Bengali settlers in the rural 


areas of this distnct have left for Northern 
Bengal The speakers of Boro and Kachari 
which are lof the same family of languages, 
have increased tremendously in this distiict, 
and this is another indication that the plains 
tribals of Assam have asserted themselves 
during this Census Even the Garos and 
Mikirs, only some of whom have settled in 
this district, have shown appreciable increase 
in terms of percentage Nepali has also in* 
creased everywhere in Assam which indicates 
that many of these people have settled in 
Assam 


DARRANG 
TABLE 8.6 


Languages 


1 


1951 1961 

, , ;; « , 

No of persons Percentage to No of persons Percentage to 

speaking as total popula- speaking as toul ptmula- 

mother tongue tionofthe mother tongue tionofthe 
district dutrict 

2 3 4 5 


Percentage 
increase 
or decrease 
in 1961 over 1951 

6 


Assamese 
Bengali 
Nepali 
Hindi . 


Orm 

Booo/Boro . 
Munda-Unipec fted 
Kaehari 
Kfiri 

Kunikh/Oraon 

fantali 


714,395 
64 151 
31,409 
30,721 
19,217 
8,797 


4,715 

4,367 

3,909 


77 35 

839,788 

65,12 

17,55 

6 95 

126.M7 

9J5 

97.95 

340 

«M8S 

5.34 

119.32 

3.33 

«S.3SS 

5.07 

112.74 

2.08 

44.ffi3 

3A2 

129.40 

0,95 

3TA1B 

2.92 

32742 


33.759 

2A2 



17,199 

tJI 


05f 

ie.3«9 

OJl 

12944 

0<47 

1.232 

<K4 


0.42 

<415 

041 

mjsi 



21S 


26. Here Assamew is aiMketi by 65.12 per their mother tongiw as BmigaU In Ala (MM. 

cent of the ti^ portion of the district in It is also remarkaUe that NqpaM, iMti OM 

1961 as against 77.35 per cent in 1951. Boro. Munda. Oraon and SanMfi haw amm 

Bwgali speakrn. on the other hand, have big increases in this district in 1961. Att flMi 

shown an increase from 64.151 in 1951 to increases of tribal fauivuages as wall m M 

126.987 in 1961 showing a peroenUge decade Bengali have put down the oiinber M 

increase of 97.95. There are not many Bengali Assamese speakers in this district. Tw 

Hindus in this district and so it appears that Kachari speakers who were nil in 1951 HOW 

new Bengali Muslim migrants have returned number 17,859 in 1961. '* 


LAKHIMPUR 
TABLE 8-7 




1951 


l%l 

fMiOinliBi 



No. of penons 

Percentage to 

Vo persons 

Perceniaae to 

UlwB WHOT 

.ordaokoiii 

Languages 


speaking as 

total population 

^ijlteaking as 

total population 

la issi ewr 



mother tongue 

of the district 

1 not tier tongue 

of the district 

1931 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Assamese 


721.535 

64.06 

985.157 

63.00 

96.34 

Bengali . 


8S.891 

7.63 

127.874 

8.18 

48 Ji 

Hindi . 


61,638 

5.47 

109.594 

7.01 

77.74 

Miri 


42,200 

3.75 

63,746 

4.08 

si-ee 

Mishing 


— 

— 

18,653 

1.19 

— 

Onya 


30,612 

4 49 

56.237 

3.60 

11.11 

Nepali 


30.933 

2.75 

49.902 

3.19 

tflJ2 

Munda- Unspecified . 


— 

— 

38.525 

2.46 

— 

Sadan/Sadri 


— 

— 

16,243 

IJ04 

- 

Kunikh/Oraon 


9304 

0.83 

11,180 

0.71 


Kachari 


— 

— 

8.977 

0.57 


Telugu . 


5,392 

0.48 

8.405 

0.54 

39je 

Maria 


— 

— 

7,000 

0.45 

- 

Santali . 


36.837 

3.27 

6.219 

0.40 

• 43 .U 

Deori 


6.036 

0.54 

6.110 

0.39 

IJB 

Urdu 


3,955 

0.35 

5,525 

0.35 



27. In this district. Assamese is spoken by 
63.00 per cent of the total general population 
of the district against 64.06 per cent in 1951. 
Among themsMves. the Assamese nwakers 
Imve inoeased by 36.54 per cent dunng the 
qMRtlb. but because of the big rise in the 
gfenoal population of the district the owr*aB 
percentage of Assamese has Shown a dight 
de^ie. Bengili has shcnns some iMove- 
meot in dds msirkt alsD. heestnee among diein- 
tbMp Bn^ili iptijEMi Immv faiQMMd by 


48.88 per cent and the percentage to the 
population of the distrkt has also incn 
from 7.63 in 1951 to 8.18 in 196}. The 
tribais of Assam have also aseerM Amu 
in this district because Me Miri 90 
have shown an increase of 51j06 per 
during the decade while Me MMwuh 
K admris who were noiHadsteat in iHi 
now Mown themesliw to ngnedhhle 
While some djOerant t«|bM,aeife ^ 
thsesselsds. Hhe she hfH£iii‘Mn 


'W' 
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Sadaos and the Marias, the Oriya speakers 
have shown only a veiy slight increase which 
is not commensurate with their natural increase. 
But the Santali speakers among the different 
Tea Garden trites have gone down from 


36,837 in 1951 to 6,219 in 1961 showing a 
decrease of 83.12 per cent, during the decade. 
Obviously many of the Santali speakers have 
merged themsdves with the Assamese. 


NOWGONG 
TABLE 8 J 



1951 

A 


1961 


Percentage 

increase 

Languages 

No. of persons 
speaking as 

Percentage to 
total population 

No. of persons 
speaking as 

' ' % 

Percentage to 
total population 
of the district 

5 

or decrease 
in 1961 over 

1 

mother tongue 

2 

of the district 

3 

mother tongue 

4 

1951 

6 

Assamese 

612,802 

69.09 

929,843 

76.80 

51.74 

Bengali . 

207,254 

23.37 

209,190 

17.28 

0.93 

Hindi 

23.862 

2.69 

33,390 

2.76 

39.93 

Manipuri/ Metthei 
Nepali 

Mikir 

5J80 

0.58 

8,282 

0.68 

59.88 

3.319 

0.37 

8.159 

0.67 

145.83 

11,387 

1.28 

5,953 

0.49 

—47.72 

Oriya 

5,015 

0.57 

3,818 

0.32 

-23.87 

Kachan . 

, _ 


2,162 

0.18 

— 

Lalung . 

2,092 

0.24 

2,069 

0.17 

—1.10 


28. In this district also Assamese is by far 
the most predominant language having im- 
proved its position from 69.09 per cent, in 
1951 to 76.80 per cent, in 1961 against the 
the total general population of the district. 
On the other hand, Bengali has shown only 
negligible increase in terms of absolute num- 
bers; but in terms of percentage of Bengali 
speakers against the general population of the 
district, it has suffered a decrease from 23.37 
in 1951 to 17.28 in 1961. This great increase 
of Assamese speakers and the decrease of 
Bengali speakers is assumed to be largely due 
to the muslim population who have adopted 


Assamese as their mother tongue. It may also 
be noted, that there are 499, 320 muslims in 
this district in 1961 who constitute 36.51 per 
cent, of the total population of the district. 
Speakers of Hindi. Manipuri and Nepali have 
slightly improved but speakers of Mikir. 
Oriya and Lalung have shown a compara- 
tively big decrease. Ostensibly these 
people have also returned their mother tongue 
as Assamese. Kachan speakers who ware 
non-existent in 1951 have now returned 2,162 
speakers of this language which is indicative 
of the assertiveness of the Kachari people in 
the State as a whole. 


SIBSAGAR 
TABLE 8-9 


Languages 


1 


1951 1961 

, 

Percentage Percentage Percentage 

Number of to total Number of to total increase or 
persons speaking population persons speaking population decrease in 

as mother tongue of the as mother tongue of the 1961 
district district over 1951 

2 3 4 5 6 


Assamese 

Hindi 

Beatali 

ilirr. 

Mishlng 
Oiriye 


i^SSSs-UmpeoiM 




1,023,569 

84.44 

1,289,431 

8549 

25*98 

36,385 

3.00 

30,436 

3*34 

38*62 

41,581 

3.43 

46.036 

3*05 

10*71 

10,4^ 

0.86 

27,783 

1*84 

165*03 


.... 

14,749 

0*98 


25»4^ 

2.10 

24,317 

1*61 

— 4*43 

9,125 

0.75 

14,373 

0-97 

59*70 


— 

t0;010 

0*66 

— 
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29. Sbngar ItM always been spectacular rise is that of Mlii qieakeni wlio 
1^ to be the home of Assamese culture and have increased ftxmi 10^3 in 19St to 27«7D 

the onfy place where ^ Assamese can always in 1961 showing a peroentage decade vwmoa 

hold their own. This observation has been of 165 03. The Mishings are also hfiria. bttt 

justified by the number ol A ssa m ese qieakers they have returned their mother tonmie as 

in the distnct who constitute 85.49 per cent Mishing and in terms of ahanluta wtSfibfre i 

of the total general population of the district they have now a population of 14.749. MUl* 

against 8444 per cent, in 1951 Bengali ing is listed as a languag e because aocordilK 

speakers have shown some increase in terms to the 1961 Cetisus, enumerators have go 

of absolute numbers, but in respect of the over* record the mother tongue as returned Iw 6|t 

all percentage against the general population enumerated persons But Mishings hav« m ' 

they have shown a slight decrease been listed as Scheduled Tribes In the rrad 
Speakers of Hindi and Nepali have shown dcafs Order, and so those persons who gi9n 

appreciable increase while spellers of Mish- the; pamc of the tribe as Midiing have not 

ing and Munda have shown their presence for becu tabulated as Scheduled Tribes 

the first time in 1961 in this district. Qnya their name docs not feature in the President’s 

speakers have declined in number The most Order 

CACIlAt 
TABLE 8.1« 


19SI 1961 


Languages 

1 

Number of 
persons speaking 
as mother tongue 

2 

Percentage 

to total Number of 

population person*! speaking 
or the as mother tongue 
district 

3 4 

Percentage 
to total 
population 
of the 
district 

5 

neitcnuise 
insreMS or 
dacreawltt 
1961 

over 1951 

6 

e 

Bengali 

860.772 

77 14 

1,085,287 

78 73 

ts-se 

Hindi 

116,725 

10 46 

142,402 

10 33 

22<00 

Manipuri /Meithei 

81,127 

7 27 

75 116 

545 

--7-4I 

Bishnupunya 

— 

— 

15,055 

109 


Dimasa 

1,020 

0^ 

10.959 

080 

974-41 

Oriya . . . . 

10,338 

094 

10.852 

0'79 

2-91 

Khasi 

4,830 

043 

6.955 

050 

44410 


30. In this district, Bengali is by for the now constitute 10 33 per oent. of the total 

most predominant langua^ because 78.73 per population of the district and most of 

cent of the total population of Cadiar sped: Hindi speakers are workers in die tea fsidoni 

Bengali, the over-all percentage having im- most of whom must have come from Wbar, 

proved from 77.14 during 1951. In this dis- There are many Manipuri settters in this dl|S> 

trict. both Hindus and Muslims returned their trict because of its proximity with hfonfanr, 

mother tongue as Bei^L The number of and among themselves, the Nfonipuris a||ionr ^ 

Mudims. although big in itsdf, has not diown divided between Meithei (hfaninii^ 

great increase during the decade 1951*61 and Bishnupunya speakers. In 19S[/ in 

ibf^use there is no knd left in dds district. Manipuris have returned tiieir mother mtm p i 

The only other langoige wUdi claims more as Manipuri. but in 1961, there has beiil • ‘ 

than 100,000 spedeers Is ffindi wfaidi has in* great agitation 1^ speatos of BUrntmodllB 

creased its sMskers from 116.725 in 1951 to who wanted to assert tint they are not oiw ' 

142A02 hi 1961 showiof an increase of 22.00 nieakers of tills hitgwfe but alpp tinik j* 

per cent dnthiti ^ decode. BBnli ^ledcets are » separate cen n w ^ hf ijcwseet^ 
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tte Man^Miri language in this district has the purpose of ^ cuhivatkHi in the hilly por 

shown a decrease during the decade to give tions of this district. Most of these Kjuw 

plaoe to ISjQSS speakers til Bishnupuriya. people are really Jaintias who have gone tc 

31. Historically^, the Kacharis have settled settle in this district for the purpose of cultiva' 

in Khaspur in this district where they have tion of pan. oranges, pine apples and ddie 

estaUiWM a Kachari Kingdom Formerly. fruits. They have retained their identity witl 

used to call themselves Barmans and great perseverity and they have given theh 

Haarambas; hut in this Census, all of them mother tongue as Khasi which is really the 

have called themselves Dimasas which is a only language of the United KhasiJaintia Hilh 

term by which the Kacharis are known in the as Pnar and Jaintia are only dialects of Khasi 

Nortti Gachar Hills Speakers of Dimasa have Speakers of this language have increased from 

thUMtore increased from 1,020 in 1951 to 4.830 in 1951 to 6,955 in 1961 showing a per- 

1'0.959 in 1961 showing a percentage increase centage decade increase of 44.00. Allowing 
of 974 41 during the decade. There are about for a natural increase of 20-25 per cent . the 

30 to 40 small Khasi villages in this district increase may also be due to some new settlers 

which are really settlements of the Khasis for from the Jaintia Hills 

GARO HILLS 
TABLE 8.11 

Languages 


1 

Oaro 
Bengali 
Aaaamese 
Rabha 

Haiiong/Hajong 
Koch 
Nepali . 

Hindi 

32. This is one of the four Autonomous Other tribal languages found in this district 

IMstricts of Assam and here the Garo langu- are only Rabha and Hajong. On the whole, 

age is spoken by 237,842 persons who con- Garo is by far the most predominant language 

stitute 77.42 per cent of the total population of this district and the speakers of all other 

til the district Bengali is spoken by 21,256 languages constitute only a very minor per- 

persons and Assamese by only 16,073 persons. centage of the total population of the district. 

UNITED KHASI-JAINTIA HILLS 
TABLE 8.12 



Languages 


PiBfcaiitaBe 

Number of to total 

persons veakioa popUlatian 
as mother tongue of the 
distriot 

2 3 


383.862 78-62 

13,143 3-62 

19.721 3-42 

10,407 2-86 

13.276 4-20 

7.916 2-18 

. 22.363 6-lS 

670 0-18 


Peiceiktafle 

Number of to total 

pecsons apeaking populatioo 
at mother tongue of the 
diatriot 

4 S 


349gPS6 75*72 

31g730 6*87 

29g469 6*38 

t3g6S0 2^5 

1C.26S 2*22 

6.P64 1*51 

3J80 0-84 

2g2M 0^48 


Baroentage 
inoreaaeor 
decrease in 
1961 over 
1951 


22*42 

141*38 

^*43 

30-97 

32*80 

- 12-03 

— 82*65 
239*85 


1 
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33. The Khui huigiiage is die only lengu* 
age in Aaiam which belongs to the Mon-Khmer ' 
group. Austro-Asiatic Sub-Family undo- the 
Anatric Family. Just like any odiw principal 
languages, dwe are dialects uidiin the langu- 
age. but these dialects are really only minor 
varianU of the parent language. For example, 
the Assamese dialect of Nalban is different 
from the chaste Assamese of Sibsagar. but the 
Assamese of Nalban is also the Assamese of 
the Assam Valley. Originally, the Jaintia 
people never called themselves Jaintias but 
Pnars. They were called Jaintias by the plains 
people or by the Bntish people Both Pnar 
and Jaintia languages are dialects of Khasi 
War is another dialect of the Khasi language, 
and to Khasis. War simply means an inhabitant 
of the Khasi-Jaintia Hills living on the steep 
borders of Sylhet Similarly Bhoi is the name 
given to the people and the dialect of Khasi 
people living on the border of the Nowgong- 
Kamrup distncts In the above table I have 
therefore included Jaintia. Pnar. War and 
Bhoi — ^Khasi within the Khasi language 
because Khasi is the only language written in 
all the schools, churches and colleges of this 
district and also because it is understood by 
all here. By far the most important language 
of the U. K-J. Hills is Khasi which despite the 
Shillong Town Group, is spoken by 349.956 
people who constitute 75 72 per cent of the 
total population of this district in 1 961 It must 
also be borne in mind that there is a big non- 
Khasi population living within the Shillong 
Town Group, and had it not been for that, the 


percentage of Khasi qwaken would have hem 
much more than 75.72. In the rural areas of 
this district, the Khasi Language is spdkm by 
87 00 per cent of the total populatlm of tm 
district 

34 Next to Khasi. t^e Bengali hmguaga k 
spoken by 31.730 persons who constitute d.9 
per cent, of the total population of the distil 
iigainsi 13.145 in 1951. The increase In die 
number of Bengali speakers is due to the influx 
of Hindu refugees from East Pakistan to the 
Sliillung Town Group and some villages in the 
border areas. Assamese is spoken by only 
10.265 pc'Otis in this district who constitute 
2 22 per «ci(. of the total general pomdation 
of the district against 15.276 in 19S1. The 
number of Assamese speakers in the ^illong 
Town Group is 8.466 and so the decrease is 
due to tlk fact that some tribal people who 
returned their language as Assamese in 1951 in 
the areas adjoining the Nowgong-Kamrup dis- 
tricts have noa switched over to their own 
tribal languages as mother tongues. Witltin 
the Shillong Town Group, the number cd 
Assamese speakers has increased and these 
are mostly Government servants and their 
families Compared to the Khasis. the langu- 
ages of other non-tribal languages are intimi- 
ficant in this district Among the other tribal 
languages in this district, the Garo language 
has 13.630 speakers in 1961 because many 
Garos live in the villages near the Garo Hlw 
border Nepali is spoken by 29.469 persons 
in 1961 which comes next only to Bengali in 
descending order of magnitude 


MIZO HILLS 
TABLE 8.13 


Languages 

1 

1951 


1961 

■ - ^ - 


IWcmMSOs 
tacMMSer 
dwrwwla 
1961 ever 
1981 

0 

t ^ 

Percentage 

Number of to total Number of « 

persons speaking population persons speaking 
as mother tongue of the as mother tongue 
4listrict 

2 3 4 

Peroeinage 
to total 
population 
of the 
distriei 

5 

Mhai/Miao 

159,297 

81*19 

210,776 

79-22 

91-93 



11,435 

583 

\1.491 

6'58 

53-01 

Raona* * * 

51 

N 

9J15 

3-69 

19.149*10 

UkNMr' 

6,950 

3*24 

9,522 

9*58 

49«5 

fawl- 

1,847 

(h94 

6,865 

2*58 

271*01 

naor 

• • • 


2,912 

1*09 

aa 

hfkssmil 

M6S 

1.77 

2,048 

0*77 
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35. In the Mizo Hills. 210.776 or 79.22 per 2.042 persons or 0.77 pn cent of the total 

cent, of the whole population of the district population ot the district The N«neli 

speak the Mizo language which is the written speakers have diown a big dedioe. but thn ii 

language and the lingua franca of all the tribes simply due to the fact that the Nqiidi spealmgn 

of this district The Reang. Ldkher, Pawi and are members of the Assam Rifles and odm 

Hmar languages are also tribal languages army units stationed in the district and theh 

which arc akin to Mizo The only non-Mizo number vary with the number of such per- 

language worthy of notice is the Nepali langu- sonnel stationed in the district, 

age. but even this language is spoken only by 

UNITED MIKIR AND NORTH CACHAR HILLS 
TABLE 814 

1951 1961 


I anpiiagch 

1 


Numbei of 
persons 
speaking 
as motlicr 
tongue 

2 

Percentage 
to total 
population 
of the 
district 

1 

Number of 
persons 
Speaking 
as mother 
tongue 

4 

Percentage 
to total 
population 
of the 
district 

5 

Percentage 
increase or 
decrease in 
1961 over 
1951 

6 

Mikir 


87,545 

52 92 

133.507 

47 73 

52 50 

Bengali 


7,222 

4 37 

23.473 

8 39 

225^)2 

Assamese 


5,796 

3 50 

21,738 

7 77 

275 05 

Dimnsa 


4.755 

2 87 

19,534 

6 98 

310 81 

Kachi\i 1 




16,001 

5 72 

. 

Nepali 


858 

0 52 

9,234 

3 30 

976 22 

Hindi 


2,680 

1 62 

9,047 

3 23 

237 57 

Ntiga-Unspccified 




7,128 

2 55 

. 

Lalung 


2,355 

1 42 

4,916 

1 76 

108 75 

Bodo/Boro 


14,864 

8 98 

4,333 

1 55 

—70 85 

Khasj 


677 

0 41 

3,888 

139 

474 30 

Garo 


172 

0 10 

3,534 

1 26 

1,054 65 

Hmar 


1,625 

0 98 

3,429 

1 23 

111*02 

Kuki Unspecified 


15 

N 

2,914 

104 19.326 67 

Onya 


187 

0 11 

2 166 

0 77 

1.058 29 


36 The United Mikir and North Cachar 
Hills district was formed only in November 
1951 by taking the North Cachar Hills sub- 
division from the Cachar district and adding 
it to the portions of Sibsagar. Nowgong and 
United Khasi-Jaintia Hills district whidi are 
predominantly inhabited by the Mikir people. 
There are many tribes in this district, so even 
the most predominant language, that is Mikir. 
is spoken only by 133.507 perscms who con- 
stitute 47.73 per cent of the total peculation 
Ot the ^strict Next comes Bengau speakers 


who constitute 8.39 per cent, of the total 
population of the district, wfafle Assamese con- 
stitute only 7.77 per cent. The other langu- 
ages are numerous and all constitute bcl^ 
7 per cent of the total population of the ^ 
trict. This shows the polyglot nature of the 
district itsdf. This is tte only district in 
Assam where the predominant language is 
below 50 per cent, but all tiie tribal languages 
together constitme 72.04 per cent ot the total 
population of the diatiiet and conaiat of 
201.521 qieakers. As many as 91 d M ere nt 
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laogoafeB were returned in the 1961 Census 
in this district and these languages can be 
found in Table CV of Part IlC of the Census 
publicatitMi for Assam. 

37. Having given the principal languages 
of Assam as well as of its districts, 1 think 
the linguistic division of Assam can be more 


clearly understood if two new taUes ate aggin 
constructed to which must be added Ae laMe 
for the Cachar district already given in Tabto 
8.10. The following are Tables 8.1 S and 8.16 
showing the principal languages of Ae 
Brahmaputra Valley and those of the hills Aa* 
tricts of Assam 


Principal languages of the Brahmaputra Valiev 

TABLE 815 


1951 1961 

-• , , nreeataas 


Languages 

(In descending order of numerical strength) 

1 


Number of 
persons 
speaking 
as mother 
tongue 

2 

Percentage 
to to'al 
population 
of 

Brahmaputra 

VaUey 

Number of 
persons 
speaking 
os mother 
tongue 

4 

Percentage 
to total 
population 
of 

Brahmaputra 

Valley 

incMM 

IB IMl 

ov«r 1931 

6 

Assamese 



. 

. 


4,936,915 

73 17 

6.731,378 

73-33 

36-35 

Bengali . 



• 

• 


817,452 

1211 

898,631 

979 

9-93 

Hindi 



, 



205,906 

3 05 

350,667 

3 82 

70-30 

Bodo/Boro 



• 



149,595 

2 22 

275.763 

3-00 

84-34 

Nepali . 



• 



95,166 

I *4] 

169.686 

1 85 

78-31 

Oriya 



• 



103,233 

1 53 

132,223 

1-44 

28-08 

Miri . . . 






57,493 

0-85 

102,892 

M2 

78-96 

Munda-Unspecilied . 



• 



2,415 

0-04 

87,316 

0 95 

3.515-57 

Santali . 



. 



89,444 

1'33 

64,858 

0-71 

— 27-49 

Kachari . 



• 



2,306 

003 

48,134 

0-52 

1,987-54 

Oaro 



, 



34,254 

0-51 

45,982 

0-50 

34-24 

Mishing 



• 



Nil 

•• 

33,402 

0-36 

•• 

Kunikh/Oraon 



. 


• 

26,065 

0*39 

31,359 

0*34 

20-31 

Rabba . 



• 



10,393 

015 

27,945 

030 

168'M 

Badbp/Sadri 



. 


• 

24 

N 

20.4SS 

0*22 

85,141-66 

Tduia . 



. 


• 

12,740 

019 

17,085 

019 

34-11 

‘ « * 

lAdr .*> .> . 



• 


• 

18,526 

0-27 

I5,7S7 

0*17 

— 14^ 

Maaiaiiri/MeitM . 

• • 


9 


• 

7,710 

Oil 

12Af3 

0*14 

61-91 

Mjittia . . • 

• 9 


9 


9 

Ml 

• • 

BM88 

1 



'» imm i s isil K ii 


1 $ 
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Principal languages of the Hills Districts of Assam 

TABLE 8*16 



1951 

* 

1961 

^ 


r 

1 angUiTgcs Number of 

(In descending order of numeiical strength for 1961) persons 

speaking 
as mother 

« tongue 

1 2 

Percentage 
to total 
population 
of Hills 

3 

Number of 
persons 
speaking 
as mother 
tongue 

4 

1 

Percentage 
to total 
population 
of Hills 
Districts 

5 

Percental^ 
increase in 
1961 over 
1951 

6 

Khasi 

286.64.1 

29-63 

353,963 

26-91 

23-49 

Oaro 

201,487 

20 83 

255,019 

19 39 

26-57 

Lushai/Mizo 

160,565 

16-60 

212,245 

1614 

3219 

Mikir 

109,912 

11-36 

137,394 

10 45 

25-00 

Bengali 

39,157 

4-05 

77,615 

5-90 

98 21 

Assamese 

30,852 

319 

48,351 

3 68 

56 72 

Nepali 

25,814 

2 67 

43,564 

3 31 


Dimasa 

4,755 

0-49 

20,365 

1-55 

328-29 

Hindi 

12,248 

1-27 

18,749 

1-43 

53-08 

Chakma 

11,435 

1 18 

17,498 

1-33 

53 02 

Kachari 

Nil 


16,287 

1 24 

. . 

Rabha 

8,429 

0 87 

10,363 

0 79 

22 94 

Reang 

51 

0-01 

9,867 

0-75 19,247-06 

Lakher 

6.350 

0-66 

9,524 

0-72 

49-98 

Haijong/Hiuong 

5,624 

0-58 

8,698 

0*66 

54-66 

Naga-Unspecifted 

5,229 

0-54 

8.071 

0 61 

54-35 

Koch 

4,560 

0-47 

6,927 

053 

51*91 

Pawi 

1,847 

019 

6,866 

0-52 

271-74 

Hmar 

1,625 

017 

6,411 

0-49 

294-52 

Lalung 

5,374 

0-56 

5,502^ 

0-42 

2-38 

38. From Table 8.1S it may be seen that 
as far as the Brahmaputra Valley is concerned. 
Assamese is undoubtkUy the most predominant 
language with 73.33 per cent, of die people of 
the whole valley speaking only Assamese. 
Bengali comes next with 9.79 per cent, of the 
people of the Valley speaking this language. 
The remaining languages are ^ken by oidy 
less than 4 per emit, d the total popiilatimi. 

39. TaUe 8.16 diows diat in ^ hill dis* 
triets of Assam, Khasi, Garo, hfizo and hfikir 
predominate in die Assam Hills Divisimi. but 
each one of these langoaiss is leall^ predo- 

minant only in its own district where eadi one 
of the above languages constitute 7S.72 per 
cent., 77.42 per cent., 79.22 per cent, and 47.13 
per cent, respectively. Assraese is spoken by 
only 3.68 per cent. die poputetion at the 
hill districts of Assam while from TaUe 8.10 
it may be seen that Assamese does not featuni 
at all in the Cachar district where it is 
by less than S,000 persons. 

40. The Assam Valley consists of 21,728 
sq. miles while die rest of die Stete ccRD^lirtS 'oP 
25,365 sq. miles, ft is tbemfiMe AsM. 
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Assamese hdds its sway only in less than half 
the area of die State of Assam, while in the 
remaining areas it is qwken only by a negli- 
^ble numb» persons. Therefore, although 
it may be said diat Assamese is the numeri* 
cally predmninant language of Assam because 
it is spoken by 57.14 per cent, of the total 
population of the State, but geographically it 
is really predominant only in the Brahmaputra 
Valley. The hill people of Amam are etbno- 
logically, linguistically and culturally different 
from the people of the Brahmaputra Valley 
and therefore Assamese cannot be applied to 
the hill districts. I have also discussed that 
among the tribal people, only some Mikirs of 
the old plains portions of the Nowgong* 
Sibsagar districts understand broken Assamese 
whereas the rest of the hill people do not 
understand this language because to them it is 
as foreign as Greek or Latin. The hill people 
have also adopted the Roman script for 
writing their languages and so there is nothing 
in common between the languages of die hills 
and the languages of the plains. Assamese 
and Bengali have practically the same script, 
but the iplf between the two is very wide 
psychologically and culturally. So Assamese 
is not accepted in the Cachar district also. 

41. The above analyses can be made more 
clear by the following table. 

PREDOMINANT LANGUAGES IN DIFFERENT 
REGIONS OF ASSAM IN 1961 CEWUS 

TABLE 8.17 


Region 

1 

Predominant 

language 

2 

Number of 
speakers 

3 

Percentage 
of speakers 
to total 
population 
of the region 
4 

1 Brehmapotra 
Valley 

2GaiDHflli . 

Assamese 

6.731.378 

73-33 

Oaro 

237.842 

77-42 

3 United Khasi- 

Khasi 

349.956 

75-72 

Jaiotia HHli 

4 MlioHillt . 

MIbo/ 

210.776 

79-22 

SUyted Mikir 

Lushai 

Mikir 

133.507 

47-73 

A NofCli 

CaduirHflIa 
dfamr ^ . 

i t 

Bengali 

1.085.287 

78-73 


42. Tlie above taUe deaify shows that 
Assam Proper is Avkiad hdo six regiofis each 
vHhh a p red omin a nt bogaaie of its own and 
smadthihathicdvoedmiB; social and ' 


traits of its own with no niMtitio o d of anyone 
language gaining sway in any region odwr 
than its own. In other words, diis table shows 
each of the predominant languages whsra it 
properly belongs. This leautaum togsdier 
with the sociological background of esm 
the above regions makes it impossible for any 
one language to become the predominant 
language for the whole of Assam. 

43. Figure 34 is a map of Assam showing 
the predominant languages according to the 
above table. 

44. T give below three Tables 8.18, 8.19 
and 8.20 which have been prepared accordhig 
to the uIMndia pattern : — 

Numhet per 10,000 of total population spooking 
each recorded language as mother tongue 
in the State, 1951 and 1961 

TABLE 8.18 


Serial Number per 10,000 

No Lansuages of total 

population 






1961 

1951 





10.000 

10,000 

I 

2 



3 


1. 

Assamese # . 



7Jt4 ” 

5.629 

2 

Bengal] . 



1.736 

lp945 

3. 

Bete 



2 

2 

4. 

Bihari 



5 

N 

5. 

Bishnupuriya . 
Bodo/Boro 



13 

188 

6. 



236 

7 

Chakma 



15 

13 

8 

Dafla 



1 

1 

9. 

Deori 



a 

8 

10. 

Dimasa . 



27 

7 

11. 

English . 



2 

3 

12. 

Garo 



254 

267 

13. 

Gowro . 



4 

a a 

3 

14. 

Ourmukhi 



2 

15. 

Haijong/Hajong 



7 

6 

16 

Hindi . 



431 

379 

17, 

Hmar 



9 

4 

18. 

Kachari . 



S4 

3 

19. 

Kharia 



5 

N 

20. 

Khasi 



306 

332 

21. 

Kisan 



t 

• • 

22. 

Koch 



6 

6 

23. 

Kuki-Uospecificd 



4 

H 

24. 

Lakher . 



8 

7 

25. 

Lalung . 



9 

9 

26. 

Maighi . 


a 

1 


27. 

28. 

Malayalam 

Manipuri/Meithei 

• 

a 

2 

75 

1$ 

29. 

Masari . 

a 

a 

2 

e « 

30. 

Marathi . 

* 


5 

4 

31. 

Marwari 

• 


7 

* e 

32e 

33. 

Mikir . 

MIri 

# 

• 

a 

a 

130 

87 

.■# 

34. 

WMm . * 

a 

• 

2S 

1 .. 



- 
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Number per 10,000 of total population speaklt^ each recorded language as mother-tongue 

In the State, 1951 and 1961 

TABLE 818 


Serial Languages 

No 


1 2 

35 Lushai/Mi7o 

36 Munda-Unspccified 

37 Maria 

38 Naga-Unspecified 

39 Nagari-Hindi 

40 Nepali 

41 Kurukh/Oraon 

42 Onya 

43 Pawite 

44 Puniabi 

45 Parsi-Bhiimij 

46 Pawi 
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Number per 10,000 of total population speakii^ the major language of, motker-toregue in each 

district of the Stele 1961 

TABLE S‘20 


Stotc/Ouuict 

1 

Rural 

Urban 

2 

Total < — 

AMamese 

3 4 

Mothri tongue 

Bengali Bodo/Boro Oaro Hindi Khasi 

5 6 7 8 9 

*Miri7 

10 

LuvhBi> Nepali 
MUu 

11 12 

Ortir?" 

13 

Aisboi . . . . . 

. Rural 

10.000 3.912 

1.565 

253 

270 

339 

291 

141 

184 

164 

HI 


Urban 

10.000 

5.337 

3,789 

33 

56 

1,297 

479 

2 

135 

313 

ii 

GoBlpnrn . . 

. Rural 

10.000 < 

6 M2 

982 

1 057 

251 

171 

N 


N 

82 

12 


Urban . 

. 10.000 

3.397 

4.241 

198 

14 

1 923 

2 

• 

1 

59 

S 

Kamrup . 

. Ruial 

. 10.000 j 

ft, 423 

786 

417 

57 

91 

4 

38 

N 

58 

6 


Urban 

10,000 

5.172 

2,676 

41 

10 

1 392 

27 

1 

5 

226 

19 

Oarrang .... 

. Rural 

. 10,000 

6.021 

860 

304 


464 

1 

17 

9 

549 

134 


Urban 

. 10.000 

3, SCI 

4.054 

N 

9 

1.571 

7 


9 

176 

39 

Lakhimpur 

. Rural 

10,000 

6.653 

508 

33 

2 

563 

1 

1 

1 

298 

392 


Urban 

. 10.000 

2.998 

3.704 

1 

4 

1.9b 3 

|9 


9 

519 

ss 

Nowgong . 

. Rural 

10,000 

7 938 

1.532 

H 

3 

214 

N 

53 

N 

66 

33 


Urban 

10.000 

4.085 

4,454 

N 


1 130 

* 

1 

* 

88 

9 

Sibsagar • 

. Rural 

10,000 

8,665 

224 

3 

2 

288 

N 

4 

N 

93 

169 


Urban 

. 10,000 

6,373 

1 827 

1 

26 

1 194 

9 

6 

14 

169 

16 

Cachar .... 

Rural 

10.000 

32 

7 784 


I 

1 07 3 

54 

8 

9 

It 

84 


Urban 

. 10,000 

43 

y.C54 

1 

N 

498 

2 


16 

58 

4 

Garo HilU 

. Rural 

. 10,000 

521 

644 

7 

7 h34 

49 

N 

N 

N 

68 



Urban 

. 10.000 

592 

12.285 

1 

4.644 

1,245 

50 

6 

18 

876 

'l 

United Khaai and Jaintta Hills 

Rural 

. 10,000 

48 

171 

N 

378 

39 

8 695 

108 

5 

382 

3 


Urban 

10,000 

788 

12.365 

2 

23 

514 

3.916 

5 

95 

1.471 

7 

United Mlklr and North Cachar Rural 

10,000 

778 

797 

157 

127 

315 

133 

4.827 

4 

320 

71 

Hills 

Urban 

10,000 

717 

4,392 


31 

1020 

254 

ISO 

420 

1,161 

3 

Miao Hdla 

. Rural 

. 10,000 

6 

28 

N 

N 

4 

6 

N 

7 H7H 

42 

N 


Urban 

. 10,000 

80 

312 

7 

2 

49 

29 


8,702 

685 

1 


Note — *N' denote* Negligible 


45. As fw as Table 8.18 is concerned. 1 the districts of Assam according to figures in 

have already discussed most of the points columns 2 and 3 of the table for 1961 and for 

which can be inferred from this table in the 1 95 1 respectively. Other inferences which can 

preceding paragraphs. !■ can only add that be drawn from this table have already ^been dis* 

this table has been prepared for languages cussed in my analyses in the preceding paia* 

Mdiose speakos are not less than one per graphs. 

10,000 according to the 1961 Census. 

46. In Tables 8.19 and 8.20. a major 47. A dLstinctiye feature of Table 8.20 is 

longue in Assam means a language the number that it shows the distribution of 10,000 popillA> 

of whose speal^ is at least one per cent of tion speaking major languages as motner ton* 

the total population of the State in 1961. gues in each district of the State duiiDg 1961, 

These Itablas show diat tho'e are 10 such both Rural and Urban separately. This taUe 

langua^ in Assam. One distinctive feature confirms that speakers of Bengali ue OMte 

of Table 8.19 is that it shows the distribution than the speakers of Assamese in Urban Areas 

of lOjOOO pe^ peaking a particolar iangu- of Assam as a adiole. The predominanoe aC 

age in as die districts of Assam for 1961 as Bengali exists in aS the Urban Areas of 

wSl as for 195L For exmi^. 10.000 districts of Assam exeq^ting In the- Sl b sa gBr 

AniMmiiwnicers have been distHbu^ and Xamnip didifota. 
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4d. BiUngiuUism—Tht following is Table who also speak one or more subndiaiy lango- 
8.21 showing Ae distribution per 10,000 ages in 1961 : 
speakers of the major mother tongues in Assam 

Distribution per 10,000 speakers of the major mother-tongues in Assam who alSo 
speak one or more subsidiary languages, 1961 

{a) DcMteiabwIale agamretanei la 1961 
(b) Dtamm the aboee u proportloa of 10,000 

TABLE 8*21 


MottMr-toniuea 
in dMcendino 

SUtc ind only tli »e diatricti where bilinsuiliim ii coniidcrable order oi 

numericni 

•trength 

I 2 




( 


Auameie 


Bengali 


English 


Hindi 

Auam 

• ^ 

1 

(a) 

6,784,271 

(nl) 

233,838 

(a 2) 

155,814 

(a 3) 

146,815 



1 

L 

ib) 

6,149 

(6 1) 

4,359 

(6 2) 

2,904 

(6 3) 

2,737 



r 


Auameie 


Bengali 


Engitah 


Hindi 

Ooalpara 


1 

< 

(a) 

1.021.14S 

(al) 

56,740 

(a 2) 

10,145 

(a 3) 

4,736 



1 

L 

(b) 

7,029 

(6 1) 

7,922 

(6 2) 

1,417 

(6 3) 

0. 



r 


AiiamcM 


Bengali 


English 


Hindi 

Kamrup 

• 

1 

(a) 

1,665,994 

(a 1) 

62,038 

(a 2) 

42,572 

(a 3) 

14,159 



1 

i 

ib) 

8,261 

(6 1) 

5,223 

(6 2) 

3,585 

(6 3) 

1,192 



r 


Auameie 


Bengali 


Hindi 


English 

Darrang 

. 

I 

(a) 

839,788 

(al) 

32,221 

(a 2) 

23,996 

(a 3) 

9,436 



1 

i 

ib) 

7,075 

(6 1) 

4,908 

(6 2) 

3,655 

(6 3) 

1,437 



r 


Aiiamue 


Hindi 


English 


Bengali 

Lakhimpur 

• 

1 

(a) 

985,157 

(al) 

45,908 

(a 2) 

21,175 

(a 3) 

13,015 



1 

i 

ib) 

7,380 

(6 1) 

5,592 

(6 2) 

2,823 

(6 3) 

1,585 



r 


Auamue 


Bengali 


Hindi 


English 

Nowgong 

. 

1 

(a) 

929,843 

(nl) 

57,320 

(a 2) 

15,253 

(n3) 

13,824 



1 

i 

ib) 

7,803 

(6 1) 

6,635 

(6 2) 

. 1,765 

(6 3) 

1.600 



f 


Auameu 


English 


Hindi 


Bengali 

SibMgir 


1 

■ -i 

(a) 

1,289,451 

(al) 

49,977 

(a 2) 

39,404 

(a 3) 

6,303 



1 

i 

(b) 

9,039 

(6 1) 

5,223 

(6 2) 

4,118 

(6 3) 

659 



f 


Auameu 


Bengali 


EngUsb 


Hindi 

Cachar 

. 

1 

(a) 

4,542 

(al) 

2,026 

(a 2) 

192 

(a 3) 

171 



1 

i 

ib) 

36 

(6 1) 

8,480 

(6 2) 

804 

(6 3) 

716 



f 


Auameu 


Bengali 


English 


Oaro 

Oaro HUb 

• • • ' 

r 

• 

(a) 

1 16,073 

(al) 

3,730 

(a 2) 

261 

(a 3) 

69 



1 

t 

ib)l 

572 

(61) 

9,196 

(6 2) 

644 

(6 9) 

160 



r 


Au^auu 


Englbh 


Hindi 


Bengali 

United Khul * Jnintli HHb 

a e • 

1 

' *4 

(a) 

10,265 

(al) 

4,613 

(a 2) 

1,510 

(a 3) 

199 



1 

ib) 

229 

(6 1) 

7,371 

(6 2) 

2,413 

(6 3) 

216 



V 

r 


Auamue 


BagUih 


Hindi 


Bu^ 

UalMd MUr a Norih Ommo HIUi 

• on 

• •{ 

(a) 

f 21.731 

(al) 

1,556 

(a 2) 

M94 

(a 3) 

290 



1 

ib) 

91.030 

(61) 

4,976 

(62) 

4,571 

(6 3) 

091 





Amumu 


Htedl 



U 


MiMimii 

0 0 o 

• 

W 

279 

Cal) 

66 

61 2) 

63 

(aD 




i 

i 


19 

COl) 

9.109 

(62) 

dettl 

(6 9) 





Three aubiidiery languaget in deicanding order of 
numerical atiength 

3 4 S 
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StaCt ami only thoaa dittricti where bllinfualnm ii comtderabla 


Mothaf^tonanai 
in deaeandint 
ordar of 
numerical 
•tiengtK 


Three Mibaidlary lanmiaiaa in damandhn aadil i 
nmnarkaT iffanglli 


United Khati ft laintia Hllla . 


Uftitad Mikir ft North Chchar Hilla 


VUwlWIi . 




2 


3 


4 


5 

r 


Bengali 


Attameae 


Pnglith 


Hindi 

< 

1 

(o) 

2 061 

(a 1) 

554 267 

(a 2) 

86 016 

la 1) 

40.780 

I 

1 

(b) 

1 864 

ih 1) 

8 011 

ib 2) 

1.246 

(6 1) 

131 

i 


Bengali 


Auameia 


Engliah 


Hindi 

< 

(«) 

184 902 

(a 1) 

60 285 

(a 2) 

4 048 

(a 3) 

a.H6 

i 

i 

(/> 

1 271 

(h 1) 

9 070 

(6 2) 

635 

(6 3) 

109 

f 


Bengali 


Aummeae 


BngliMi 


HlOdi 

1 

<. 

(«) 

201 M2 

(ri n 

no 895 

(a 2) 

12 492 

(a 3) 

1477 

1 

i 

(/) 

1 (i02 

ih 1) 

8 714 

ib 2) 

981 

<6 3) 

209 

c 


Bengali 


Auameae 


Hindi 


BnoUiO 

1 

< 

(a) 

126 4S7 

Ca 1) 

94 582 

(a 2) 

2 864 

(a 3) 

2.050 

1 

1 

(/I 

1 070 

(b 1) 

9 507 

(6 2) 

288 

(6 3) 

209 

f 


Bengali 


AMcmeie 


Hindi 


Bngllah 

1 

< 

(o) 

127 874 

(a I) 

75 402 

(a 2) 

10.205 

(a 3) 

6411 

1 

1 

(/) 

958 

ih f) 

8 175 

(6 2) 

1 106 

(6 3) 

716 



Bengali 


AaaameM 


Fngliah 


Hindi 

1 

< 

(a) 

209 190 

(a 1) 

147 982 

(a 2) 

4.539 

(a 3) 

94M 

1 

1 

(/> 

1 755 

ib 1) 

9 509 

(6 2) 

292 

(6 3) 

too 

f 


Bang ill 


Aeaamese 


Bttgileh 


Kindi 

1 

< 

(«) 

46 036 

(a 1) 

15 784 

(a 2) 

2.644 

(a 3) 

1.840 

1 

1 

(6) 

321 

(h 1) 

8 996 

(6 2) 

665 

(6 3) 

880 

( 


Bengali 


Fngliah 


Hindi 

Al 

iwmiii 

1 

< 

(a) 

1 085 287 

(a 1) 

39 044 

(a 2) 

20.303 

(a 8) 

2400 

1 

1 

ih) 

8 651 

ib 1) 

6 355 

(6 2) 

8.505 

(6 8) 

860 

c 


Bengali 


Anamese 


BngBih 


am 

1 

(a) 

21 256 

(a 1) 

7.989 

(a 2) 

060 

(al) 

M 

1 

t 

(h) 

757 

(6 1) 

8.763 

(6 2) 

048 

(6 8) 

m 

r 


Bengali 


Bnglldi 


HMl 

4 

mmm 

1 

(a) 

3^730 

(al) 

11.440 

(a 2) 

4,400 

(a 8) 

MM 

1 

L 

(h) 

709 

(6 1) 

S937 

(6 2) 

2.280 

(6D 

un$ 

f 


Bengali 


Amamaia 


BnglMi 



1 

< 

(a) 

23,473 

Cal) 

6.126 

(a 2) 

1461 

(iO) 


1 

L 

(6) 

1,112 

(6 1) 

7.997 

av 

1.404 

16 8) 


f 


Bengali 


Htadi 


In^ 

•— iriiii 

< 

Ca) 

l,IS6 

Oil) 

m 


221 

(•» 

m 

1 

(*) 

54 

COD 

4079 

HD 

3410 
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TAHLE S*21*‘~icoii/4/. 

(a) IkMteiflbiPliitA tpmt idWMd hi 1961 
w DoMitM the abovtaipvoportiOB or 10,000 


state and only thou diatncta where bllinsualiam u conaiderable 

I 


Mother-tongun 
in deacendmg 
Order of 
numerical 
■treogth 


Three aubaidiary lang ua pu in deioendiiig order of 
numerical atrengCh 

3 4 5 






f 

1 


Hindi 


Asumeu 


Bengali 


English 

Aium 




•t, 

(«) 

Sn.SlB 

(al) 

225.862 

(a 2) 

58,104 

(0 3) 

9,190 





1 (6) 

464 

(6 1) 

7,703 

(6 2) 

1,982 

(6 3) 

313 





( 

1 

Hindi 


Asumeu 


Bengali 


English 

Goalpara 




1 

i 

(o) 

44,646 

(al) 

24.174 

(a 2) 

1,565 

(a 3) 

551 





1 

1 

! w 

307 

(6 1) 

9,193 

(6 2) 

595 

(6 3) 

210 





( 


Hindi 


Assamese 


English 


Bengali 

Kainrup 




1 

i 

• (o) 

47.246 

(al) 

26,760 

(0 2) 

1,888 

(a 3) 

1,306 





1 

1 

(6) 

233 

(6 1) 

8,934 

(6 2) 

630 

(6 3) 

436 





( 


Hind 


Asumeu 


Bengali 


English 

Darrang 

. 


• 

1 

• < 

(a) 

63,355 

(a 1) 

42,989 

(a 2) 

996 

(a 3) 

585 





1 (6) 

551 

(6 1) 

9,645 

(6 2) 

224 

(6 3) 

131 





M 

Hindi 


Assameu 


English 


Bengali 

Lakhimpur 

. . 

• 

• 

109,594 

(ai) 

72,092 

(a 2) 

2,220 

(«3) 

1,962 





} M 

821 

(6 1) 

9,452 

(6 2) 

291 

(6 3) 

257 





r 

Hindi 


Assameu 


Bengali 


English 

Nowgong 




< 


33,390 

(ol) 

20,870 

(a 2) 


(a 3) 

364 





1 (W 

280 

(6 1) 

9.472 

(6 2) 

363 

(6 3) 

165 





1 


Hindi 


Assameu 


English 


Bengali 

Slbugar 




1 

^ (o) 

30,436 

(al) 

34,742 

(a 2) 

1,508 

(a 3) 

281 





i (6) 

354 

(61) 

9.510 

(6 2) 

413 

(6 3) 

77 





1 


Hindi 


Bengali 


Asumeu 


Bwjllfll 

Cachar 




1 

•< 

' (o) 

142,402 

(el) 

50,213 

(a 2) 

1 1,514 

(o3) 

613 





1 

L (W 

1,135 

(61) 

9,594 

(6 2) 

289 

(63) 

117 





j 

r 

1 

Hindi 


Bengali 


Assameu 


RiigliaK 

Oaro Hills 




1 

i 

(a) 

L (« 

2,577 

(a 1) 

351 

(a 2) 

243 

(o3) 

118 





1 

92 

(6 1) 

4,930 

(6 2) 

3,413 

(63) 

1,657 





1 


Hindi 


BiigliMK 


Bengali 


A 

United Khasi & Jalntla HUIs 




1 

• (a) 

6,964 

(al) 

1,209 

(a 2) 

223 

(o3) 

122 





1 

(b) 

156 

(61) 

7,780 

(62) 

1.435 

(63) 

7IS 





1 

r 

Hindi 


Al— »— 


BaagaU 


Baggaii 

United Mikir 0 North Cachar Hills 

0 


, 

i 


9,047 

(al) 

2,352 

(0 2) 

388 

(0 3) 

111 





1 

L (» 

428 

(61) 

8,255 

(6 2) 

1,355 

(63) 

390 





1 

r 

Hindi 


Nepali 


EniNiah 


iongpll 

MltoHnip 

• 

. 


. i 

w 

161 

(•0 

34 

(ol) 

23 

<0 3) 

ai 






1 

7 

(61) 

M.3S9 

(62) 

I2.M9 

(63) 



MltoHnip 
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TABLE 8*J1— ccwfirf 

{b) DoiMt tte itefc M profortlqii ttf 10,000 


Sum Md only thou dutrictt when biliafuiliMi » consMcnbto 


t 


Motiwfwionguai 
w dtMtnduig 
order of 
nu-^icel 
■tufiith 

2 


Three tubeulUry lintiHitee in dreemdlhi «nfor df 
mimerteel luwitb 


3 4 S 




( 


Khui 


Lnglieh 


Hindi 


iMpa 

Auam 


1 

•t, 

(a) 

162 970 

(cr O 

17 214 

(0 2) 

6 160 

(0W 

2,211 



1 

1 

(h) 

129 

(6 2) 

6 652 

(6 2) 

2.462 

(6 3) 

6I» 



r 


KhMi 


Hindi 


Aiuttieae 



Kininip 


1 

(a) 

1 2611 

(a 1) 

29b 

(0 2) 

190 

(#3) 

H 



1 

i 


6 

16 1) 

5 m 

it 2) 

3 213 

(6 3) 

1344 



r 


Klieti 


Aienmeie 


Engliah 


Hmdl 

Damuf 


1 

■1, 

<«> 

207 

0i 1) 

16 

(u 2) 

13 

(0)1 

ta 



1 . 

(/) 


ib 1) 

6 914 

(6 2) 

1 609 

(6 3) 

1.401 



C 


khati 


Atenmekc 


Hindi 


BntUMi 

Lekbiinpur 


1 

■f, 

M 

415 

(u 1) 

110 

(0 2) 

69 

(dJ) 

44 



i 

(« 

1 

(M) 

1 701 

(6 2) 

2 624 

(69) 

1393 



c 


Khati 


Ammeae 


Engliih 



Nowgong 


1 

<1 

(o) 

18 

(a 1) 

8 

(0 2) 

3 

- 



i 

(n 

N 

(/ 1) 

7.273 

(6 2) 

2,727 





c 


Khiii 


AiMmeac 


Hindi 


BoglMi 

Sibugir 


1 

M 

101 

(a 1) 

39 

(0 2) 

24 

(0 3) 

9 



1 

(h) 

1 

(6 1) 

5 417 

(6 2) 

3,333 

(6 3) 

1,290 



c 


KJuibi 


Dcngelf 


Hindi 


— — 
BnpnHi 

Cecliar 


1 

< 

(a) 

6 955 

(0 1) 

1 529 

(0 2) 

96 

(0l) 

•t 


1 

1 

(h) 

55 

(b 1) 

8 962 

(6 2) 

963 

(6 3) 

47S 



f 


KhMi 


Lnglifth 


Oaro 


HM 

Oero Hille 


1 

(a) 

49 

(a 1) 

23 

(0 2) 

3 

(dl) 

9 



1 

<« 

2 

(6 1) 

7 932 

(6 2) 

1,034 

(6 3) 

i,«iM 



f 


Kheti 


Cnglnh 


Hindi 


imsifl 

United Khui It Jatntta Hilh 


1 

(a) 

349 956 

(0 1) 

16 873 

(0 2) 

9 927 

(dl) 

941 


1 

ib) 

7123 

(6 1) 

7,292 

(6 2) 

2 386 

(09) 

930 



f 


Khe«i 


Hindi 


Mlklr 


BinMi 

United Mlklr k North Owher Hille 


1 

1 

(a) 

3188 

(al) 

308 

(0 2) 

138 

(«D 

44 


ib) 

184 

(6 1) 

6,382 

(6 2) 

2,287 

(09) 

1311 



c 


Kbaai 


Hindi 

Lurful/MIze 


tagm 

MiaoHUIe 


I 

< 

M 

192 

(«1) 

44 

(0 2) 

28 

(d9) 

19 


1 

1 

ib) 

9 

(6 1) 

14,449 

(62) 

12.621 

(0 9) 

ff 



f 


Cnio 


AiMueie 


w 



» 


< 

M 

301.094 

(el) 

91,220 

(0 2) 

T,I66 

<d9) 



f 

1 

ib) 

273 

(61) 

6.282 

(6 2) 

M9I 

(09) 




r 


Onto 


Ammm 


BhH* 







13,401 

(dl) 

19316 

(e2) 

193 

(•«) 

•0 

. 


1 

W 

230 

(01) 

9,m 

00 

510^ 


4# 


* _ " 
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TABLE %‘lt-contd. 

(0) Dmwim aMato flvntntaMd k IMl 
ib) DMHMKh* above Mptafoiltai of U,MO 


Stili tad only thow duirlcti whirt blliniutlnin n coBudBriblB 


Motbar-toniuei 
in daaoandins 
order of 
numerical 
atrength 

Three subsidiBry languagea In deacendmt order of 
numgrical atranttb 








1 



2 


3 


4 

S 


f 


Oaro 


AsMmese 


English 

Hindi 

Kainrnp 

1 

<e) 

10 7S9 

(ol) 

3 743 

(a 2) 

374 

(a 3) 59 


i 

(« 

33 

(6 1) 

8 963 


896 

(6 3) 141 


( 


Oaro 


Aiwmeae 


Hindi 

English 

Damns 

1 

(«) 

684 

(ol) 

302 

(a 2) 

31 

(a 3) 25 


1 

1 

ih) 

6 

(6 1) 

8,436 

(6 2) 

866 

ib 3) 698 


f 


Oaro 


Assamese 


Hindi 

English 

LakhiiBpur 

1 

<. 

(0) 

285 

(ol) 

139 

(a 2) 

23 

(a 3) 21 


1 

L 

(6) 

2 

(6 1) 

7,396 

(6 2) 

1 237 

(6 3) 1,147 


r 


Oaro 


Assamese 


English 

— 

Nowgons 

1 

(«) 

384 

(o1) 

159 

(a 2) 

8 

— 


1 

1 

ib) 

3 

(6 1) 

9 521 

(6 2) 

479 



- 


Oaro 


AsBameae 


Hindi 

English 

Slbatfar 

- 

(a) 

463 

(ol) 

308 

(a 2) 

38 

(a 3) 21 



ib) 

3 

(6 1) 

8 392 

(6 2) 

1 036 

(6 3) 572 




Oaro 


Bengali 


Assamese 

Hindi 

Cachar 

- 

<«) 

93 

(ol) 

30 

(a 2) 

14 

(a 3) 6 



ib) 

1 

(6 1) 

6 000 

(6 2) 

2 800 

ib 3) 1,200 


• 


Oaro 


Assamese 


English 

Bengali 

Oaro Hllla 

* 

(«) 

237 842 

(fli) 

23 857 

(a 2) 

5 507 

(a 3) 2 127 



ib) 

8 469 

(6 1) 

7 576 

(6 2) 

1,749 

(6 3) 675 




Oaro 


Assamese 


Bengali 

English 

Unitad Kba«i& laintia HiMi 


ia) 

13 630 

(al) 

5 447 

(a 2) 

798 

(a 3) 505 



ib) 

305 

(6 1) 

8,070 

(6 2) 

1.182 

(6 3) 748 


- 


Oaro 


Asiamsac 


Bengali 

Hmdi 

United MIkir ft North Cachar Hills 


(a) 

3,534 

(al) 

1,433 

(a 2) 

151 

is 3) 58 



ib) 

167 

(6 1) 

8 727 

(6 2) 

920 

(6 3) 353 


- 


Oaro 


Hindi 

Loshal/MlBO 

English 

Mlio HUls 

* 

(a) 

13 

(al) 

10 

(a 2) 

2 

(a 3) 1 



ib) 

1 

(61) 

7.692 

(6^2) 

1,529 

(6 3) 769 





f 

Bodo/Boro 


Assamese 


Hindi 


Bengali 


• 6 

• 

. ] M 

280,343 

(al) 

188,760 

(e2) 

1.979 

(■»> 

1.173 




1 (6) 

254 

(61) 

9,836 

(6 2) 

103 

tt3) 

61 




r 

Bodo/Boro 


Aaumeae 


Baagall 


Witgllrf. 

Ooalpara . 

• 

• 

. . .< (•) 

154,399 

(al) 

84,199 

(e2) 

1.016 

(eS) 

109 




t ») 

1,063 

(62) 

9,869 

(6 2) 

119 

(6 33f 

12 




f 

Bodo/Boro 


Aasimam 


Hindi 


BnglWi 

Ewimip , 


1 6 4 

. . . .< M 

77.724 

(el) 

69.997 

(e2) 

U842 

(•9) 

96 




( W 

MS 

C6U 

•.748 

(6D 

894 

(6H 

t 



TABLE %M—amld 


(a) DwHM rt wl m lf*« 

{b) DnMwIktAaitMiiaparttaaf 10|N0 


Sum md only thoi* dntricti when bUmiHiliun It ceacMenble 


muMricBl 

Birtagth 


Likhimpur 


No^gong 


Oaro Hill* 


Unitad Khan & Jaintia Hillt 


United Mlkir A North Cachar HilU 


Miio Hint 


* 0 ^ 4 * 


r Bodtt Boro 

i (A) 17 61H 

I il) 317 

r Bodo Boro 

i (a) 4 743 

I <« « 

r BoUn Boro 

} («) 

[ (/>) » 

f ikHlo Boro 

^ («i 77* 

{ «) 7 

r Bodo Boro 

J ia) 9 

I (/) 1 

r ilodo Boro 

] (rt 200 

{ (/) 

r Bodo Boro 

J (a) 

[ (« ' 

r Undo Boro 

j (o) 4.333 

[ (W 205 

r Bodo/Boro 

j (a) 1* 

] I 


(n) 

w ' 

Laihal/MtaD 

U ) «.»• 


U 1) 

32 H90 

(d3) 

158 

(0 3) 

31 

iM) 

9.9U 

(h2) 

43 

(M> 

t 

> 

1 

i 

Hindi 

SollMi 

Oil) 

2134 

(n3> 

i4 

(0 3 ) 

4 

{h n 

9 937 

(h2) 

49 

( hi ) 

4 

AMamaae 

Baotati 



(« 1) 

377 

(« 2) 

iHh 

- 


(^ 1) 

7 757 

(h2) 

2.243 

- 


AMamMo 


Hindi 


(Hi) 

309 

(0 2) 

53 

(0 5) 

0 

ihi) 

8.104 

(6 2) 

940 

( hi ) 

3 ii 

AiaamaM 

Bagllih 



(o 1) 

7 

(0 2) 

1 

- 


(/ 1) 

1,750 

(h2) 

1,250 




Kaebarl 

AaiainaM 



(tfl) 

150 

(a 2) 

14 



(^ 1) 

9.146 

(4 2) 

154 



ABumaia 

BoflMi 

m 

Miltt 

la I) 

9 

(0 2) 

8 

(01) 

3 

(M) 

4,737 

Ch2) 

4.210 

( hi ) 

tm 

i 

^•Banwaa 

Banfall 

■ 

86M8|) 

(al) 

2.764 

(0 2) 

55 

(0 5) 

4 

(hi) 

9,861 

(h2) 

118 

( hi ) 

14 


Hindi 

BMdi 

i.MMjnrrr 

(o1) 

6 

(03) 

5 

(•a 

t ' 

(hi) 

6.000 

( h 3 ) 

5.080 




EnfiMh 


■Ml 


MM 

( fli ) 

6.406 

( 43 ) 

6.305 


m 

(61) 

4.657 

(»D 

4 . 6 M 

(hD 

m 


Hindi 

1 

BwIMi 

M 

IBHUh 

(« l > 

45 

(0 3 ) 

25 

(0 3 ) 1 ^ 

i * 

( hi ) 

5.255 

( h 3 ) 

3,674 

(» t >^ 



Off in-— 


Utadi 

¥ 

IkilMl 

( dl ) 

44 

(0 2) 



1 i 

( hi ) 

74id 

( h 2 ) 

1.563 

09 

Aj ^ 


iMMMi 


WBil 


Am # 

ut > 

194 

(0 2) 

116 

94 


( hi ) 

4m 


diM 

0 *^ 

A 


4 
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TABLE S*2i—contii, 

Co) DcMtMataahri«l|B«tntntilil961 
{b) DaMtMdwabavBMprapordOBcr M,0M 


Stite ind only those districts where billnguAllsni Is considerable 

1 

Mother-tongues 
in descending 
order of 
numerical 
BUength 

2 

Three subsidiary languages in descending order of 
numerical strength 

3 4 5 


1 

Lusbat/Mizo 


Assamese 


English 


Hindi 

Nowgong . 

• {«) 

14 

(a 1) 

4 

(a 2) 

3 

(0 3) 

3 


1 tt) 

1 

(6 1) 

4,000 

(l>2) 

3,000 

(6 3) 

3,000 



Lushai/Mizo 


Hindi 


Assamese 


English 

Slbsagar 

• (a) 

173 

(a 1) 

34 

(a 2) 

26 

(0 3) 

15 


1 (6) 

1 

(6 1) 

4,933 

(6 2) 

3,467 

(6 3) 

2,000 

. 


Lushai/Mizo 


Bengali 


Hindi 


English 

Ctchar 

• (a) 

1,317 

(ff 1) 

121 

(0 2) 

71 

(0 3) 

35 


1 (h) 

10 

(6 1) 

5,330 

(6 2) 

3,128 

(6 3) 

1,542 



Lushai/Mizo 


Hindi 


Assamese 


English 

Garo Hills 

• ^ (o) 

18 

(ol) 

6 

(a 1) 

1 

(0 3) 



1 (6) 

1 

(6 1) 

7,500 

(6 2) 

1,250 

(6 3) 

1,250 



Lushai/Mizo 


English 


Hindi 


Bengali 

United Khasi it, Jaintia Hills . . « • 

• («) 

1,206 

(o 1) 

497 

(a 2) 

341 

(0 3) 

9 


t (6) 

27 

(6 1) 

5,854 

(6 2) 

4,040 

(6 3) 

106 


f 

Lushai/Mizo 


English 


Hindi 


Bengali 

Untied MIkir ft North Cachar Utils 

• ^ (a) 

245 

(0 1) 

82 

(a 2) 

74 

(0 3) 

4 


[ (6) 

12 

(6 1) 

5,125 

(6 2) 

4,625 

(6 3) 

250 


f 

Lushai/Mizo 


English 


Hmdi 


Assamese 

MiaoHilN . .... 

• i (o) 

210,776 

(a 1) 

5,721 

(a 2) 

5,695 

(0 3) 

738 


{ (6) 

9,820 

(6 1) 

4,707 

(6 2) 

4,686 

(6 3) 

607 


f 

Nepali 


Assamese 


Hindi 


English 

Aaiam 

.1 (a) 

215,213 

(fl 1) 

116,640 

(a 2) 

23,454 

(0 3) 

1,891 


1 (« 

195 

(6 1) 

8,215 

(6 2) 

1,652 

(6 3) 

133 


r 

Nepali 


Assamese 


Hindi 


Bengali 

Goalpara . . . . 

• i (o) 

12,487 

(a 1) 

4,625 

(a 2 ) 

920 

(0 3 ) 

170 


{ (6) 

86 

(6 1) 

8,093 

(6 2) 

1,610 

(6 3) 

297 


r 

Nepali 


Assamese 


Hindi 



Kamrup 

• } (o) 

15,680 

(a 1) 

11,468 

(a 2 ) 

1,194 

(0 3 ) 

216 


{ (6) 

77 

(6 1 ) 

8,933 

(6 2 ) 

899 

(6 3 ) 

168 


r 

Nepali 


Assamese 


Hindi 


Bengali 

Darrwig 

• ) ia) 

68,885 

( at ) 

94,654 

(a 2 ) 

2,492 

(0 3 ) 

102 


} ( 6 ) 

980 

(6 1 ) 

9,947 

(6 2 ) 

439 

(6 3 ) 

18 

$ 

V 

f 

Nepali 


Assamsse 


Hindi 


BangiU 

LekUmpur 

'J w 

49,902 

( al ) 

20,924 

( e 2 ) 

4,829 

(0 3 ) 

431 


} {» 

374 

( 61 ) 

8,946 

(6 2 ) 

1,333 

( 63 ) 

121 


1 

r 

Nepali 


AasaneM 


Hindi 


Bengali 



.( <•> 

8,199 

(nl) 

XS9 

(0 2 ) 

914 

(0 3 ) 

96 


Jjl 

68 

( 61 ) 


162 ) 

iJZ7 

( 63 ) 

229 
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TABLE t-tt—cMid. 

(а) DtMMakMhrti aamiMtWMl to IMi 

( б ) DwilM(keahMMpn»w(iM«r 10.MQ 


Sutc and only thoM districts where bilingual ism is considerabie 


Mother-longues 
in descend ini 
ordrf of 
numerical 
strength 
2 


Three subsidiary laiiguagM in deMendini Mdir 0 
itumerical itrengib 


United Khasi & Jaintia Hills 


United Mikir & North Cachar Hills 


Lakhunpur . 


Nowgoog 


( 


Nepali 

> 

s 

1 


Hindi 


SaBOdk 

1 

ia) 

14 571 

(a n 

9.175 

(e 2) 

1.331 

(n9) 

4(6 

1 

1 

(M 

102 

(/» 1) 

a SI7 

16 2) 

1.441 

(6 3) 

40 

( 


Nepali 


Dcngsli 


Hindi 


MHlIi 

1 

(«) 

1 96I 

(o n 

SOB 

(e2) 

300 

(«S) 

3» 

1 

1 

(M 

16 

(6 2) 

6 12* 

(6 2) 

1614 

(*3) 

369 

f 


Nepali 


Hi%Si 


Oaro 

1 

Ifngatt 

1 

< 

(a) 

2 1119 

l« 1) 

1B2 

(A 2) 

166 

(d9 

m 

1 

1 

ih) 

100 

it 1) 

4 166 


3.991 

(6 3) 

1,041 

r 


Nepal 


Hindi 


English 


KbMl 

1 

< 

(«) 

29 40. 

ia 1) 

a 761 

(A 2) 

1 024 

(a3> 

4T4 

1 

1 

</») 

6411 

ih 1) 

B.540 

(6 2) 

990 

(6 3) 

462 

f 


Nepali 


Assamese 


Hindi 


•enoall 

1 

< 

ia) 

9.214 

(<i 1) 

I.B74 

(A 2) 

1.627 

<dl) 

160 

1 

( 

(/») 

437 

(a 1) 

5.I0B 

(A 2) 

4.434 

(el) 

430 

f 


Nepali 


Hindi 

Lushai/Miao 


Bngllah 

1 

< 

(a) 

2,042 

(a 1) 

924 

(0 2) 

401 

(b3) 

4t 

1 

m 

95 

ia 1) 

6.390 

(0 2) 

3.326 

(n3) 

204 

r 


Mikir 


Assamese 


Khaal 


BiWiI 

1 

i 

(«) 

154.232 

ia 1) 

B0,007 

(0 2) 

1.403 

Cn3) 

702 

1 

t 

(/i) 

140 

(6 1) 

9,743 

(6 2) 

171 

(6 3) 

06 

r 


Mil IT 


Aisemear 


English 


Hindi 

1 

< 

(o> 

6.952 

(al) 

5.917 

(0 2) 

10 

(d3) 

t 

1 

1. 

(fr) 

34 

(M> 

9,966 

(6 2) 

30 

(6 3) 

4 

f 


Mikir 


Assamese 


Bewli 


MMi 

1 

< 

(o) 

2.101 

(a 1) 

1.352 

(e2) 

9 

(6 3) 

t 

1 

1 

(M 

IB 

(6 1) 

9.927 

(6 2) 

66 

(4 3) 

7 

f 


Mikir 


Aieeinese 





1 

i 

(e) 

174 

(a 1) 

25 


— 



f 

1 

Ci») 

1 

(61) 

10.000 


— 


— 

r 


Mikir 


AMuneie 


Hiodl 


BiHIOli 

I 

< 

(e) 

3.933 

(el) 

2.302 

(0 2) 

101 

(4t> 

« 

) 

i 

(« 

30 

(6 1) 

9.379 

(6 2) 

307 

(6 3) 


r 


Mikir 


Aitameie 


Hindi 



1 

< 

(e) 

607 

(Bl) 

412 

(0 2) 

2 

<d3) 


1 

t 

(6) 

4 

(6 2) 

9.930 

(62) 

41 

(6 3) 


f 


Mikir 


Bengili 


Khtfi 

d 

kaodilWd 

1 

< 


1,031 

(Bl> 

406 

(0 2) 

0 

Cn9 

1 

1 

(ft) 

• 

(61) 

9,010 

(09 

162 

(493 


f 


MiUr 


BngUA 


— 



\ 

iA 

d 

(dl) 

t 



* 


l 

m 

MU 

01} 

IMDO 
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TABLE 8*21 --condd, 

(a) DmotesiriitolatolliMsntn 
(h) DoioIm the alNKre M proporlloii of 10^ 


State and only thoM diitncti whtra bilinguahmi ii coniidarable 

I 


Mother-tongues 
in descending 
order of 
numerical 
strength 

2 

Three subsidiary languages in descending order of 
numerical strength 

3 4 5 




c 


Mikir 


Assamese 


Khasi 


English 

United Khoei ft Jainiia Hills 

. 

. 

1 

(e) 

3.880 

ia 1) 

400 

(e 2) 

344 

(e3) 

51 




1 

1 

(b) 

87 

ih 1) 

5,031 

ih 2) 

4,327 

(6 3) 

642 




c 


MiLir 


Assamese 


Khasi 


Hindi 

United Mikir ft North Cachar Hills 

. 


1 

<. 

ia) 

133,507 

ia 1) 

69.328 

(e2) 

1,058 

(c 3) 

530 




1 

1 

ih) 

6,322 

ib 1) 

9,776 

(*2) 

149 

ih 3) 

75 




f 


Mikir 


Hindi 





Mixo Hills 


. 

\ 

ia) 

1 

ia 1) 

1 


— 


— 




1 

1 

ih) 

Ntl 

ib 1) 

10.000 


— 


— 




f 


Oriya 


Assamese 


Hindi 


Bengali 

Amm 


. 

1 

ia) 

145,488 

(ol) 

84.653 

(a 2) 

7,339 

(e3) 

5,790 




I 

1 

ih) 

132 

(61) 

8.657 

ih 2) 

751 

(6 3) 





r 


Oriya 


Assameae 


Hindi 


Bengali 

Goalptra 




ia) 

1,749 

ia 1) 

373 

(a 2) 

147 

(e3) 

54 




1 

ih) 

12 

(6 1) 

6,498 

(6 2) 

2,561 

(6 3) 

941 




f 


Onya 


Assamese 


Bengali 


Hindi 

Kamrup 

. 

. 

1 

ia) 

2,019 

C«l) 

471 

(e2) 

109 

(a 3) 

78 




1 

i 

ih) 

10 

(6 1) 

7,158 

(/>2) 

1,657 

(ftS 

1,185 




r 


Oriya 


Assamese 


Hindi 


Bengali 

Oarrans 

. 

. 

1 

ia) 

44,083 

(cl 1) 

28,860 

(e2) 

1,988 

(o3) 

281 




1 

1 

ih) 

371 

it 1) 

9,268 

(6 2) 

639 

(6 3) 

93 




f 


Oriya 


Assamese 


Hindi 


Bengali 

Lakhinpur 

. 

. 

I 

•< 

ia) 

56,237 

ia 1) 

36,216 

(a 2) 

3,585 

(e3) 

543 




1 

1 

ih) 

421 

(6 1) 

8.977 

(6 2) 

889 

(6 3) 

134 




c 


Onya 


Assamese 


Hindi 


Bengali 

Nowsons 

. 

. 


ia) 

3.818 

ial) 

2,147 

(e2) 

116 

(e3) 

50 




I 

1 

ib) 

32 

ib 1) 

9,282 

(6 2) 

502 

(6 3) 

216 




1 


Onya 


Assamese 


Hindi 


English 

Sibugar 

. 

. 

1 

ia) 

24.317 

(el) 

15,327 

(e2) 

567 

(e3) 

11 




j 

ib) 

170 

(61) 

9,637 

(6 2) 

356 

(6 3) 

7 




f 


Onya 


Bengali 


Hindi 


EngUsh 

Cachar 

. 

. 

1 

ia) 

10.852 

(el) 

4,724 

(d2) 

692 

(e3) 

9 




1 

1 

ib) 

87 

(6 1) 

8.7«W 

(6 2) 

1.275 

(6 3) 

17 




f 


Oriya 


Hindi 


Bngllah 


Assamese 

United Khasl ft Jalmia Hills . 

. 

. 

1 

i 

ia) 

237 

(el) 

87 

(e2) 

29 

(e3) 

12 




1 

ib) 

S 

(61) 

6,797 

(6 2) 

2.266 

(6 3) 

937 




r 


Oriya 


Asaamese 


Hindi 


Bengali 

United Mikir ft North Cachal Hillc 

• • ■ 

. 

1 

(o) 

2.166 

(el) 

U244 

(42) 

7S 

(e3) 

13 




1 

m 

103 

(61) 

9.339 

(»2) 

963 

(6 3) 

91 


Oriyt Hiadl Wmtai 
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49. As alteady stated earlitf . a major 
tongue in Assam is a language the number of 
whose speakers is at least one per cent oi the 
total population of the State in 1961. There 
are 10 such languages in Assam, namely, 
Assamese, Bengali. Hindi. Khasi. Garo. Bodo/ 
Boro, Nepali. Lushai/Mizo. Mikir and Oriya. 
Only the speakers of the above ten langu- 
ages in decending order of numerical 
strength have* been given in this table 
together with the name of three subsi- 
diary languages in descending order of 
numerical strength. Letter (a) denotes the 
absolute figures of speakers as returned in the 
1961 Census, while letter (b) denotes the above 
as proportion of 10,000. It should also be 
strictly borne in mind that the figures (bl). 
(b2) and (b3) in columns 3, 4 and S of the 
above table are simply components of 10,000. 
This can be made clear by one illustration 
from the above table. Take the case of 
Assamese where it will be found that there arc 
4.S42 speakers (of Assamese) in the (Tachar 
district in 1961 and their proportion per 10.000 
of the total population of the Cachar district 
is only 36 or 0.36 per cent. In column 3 of 
the atove table, it is seen that z.026 of the 
Assamese speakers of the Cachar district can 
also speak Bengali as a subsidiary language. 
The figure 8,480 against (bl) in column 3 of 
the alwve table does not denote that this is 
their proportion per 10.000 of the population 
but it is simply a component of 10.()00 for the 
three subsidiary languages because if 8.480 is 
added to 804 and 716 in columns 4 and 5. the 
total will be 10.000. 

50. It may be noted that in the whole of 
Assam, out of a total of 6,784,271 Assamese 
speakers, 233.838 also speak Bengali, while 
another 155.814 and 146.815 also speak 
English and Hindi respectively. It must how- 
ever be strictly borne in mind that the 


Assamese speakers who also know BngiHM 
column 3 may also be aUe to tpoA fiQgill) 
and Hindi, but the Assa m ese speakanMN^ 
also know English in column 4 are otdia 
ent from those who know Bmqpdi 1ft 
3. So also is the case with Assamese spatkin 
who know Hindi. In the 1961 Ceimii, Ite 
enumerators may record two subtidiiury lBn|lil> 
agc% which a person knows in addition to 
mother tongue, but at the lime of tabulatiOft 
only the first or prindpal subsidiary langnagf 
has been tabulated. In the whole of Assaok; 
1.631,396 persons speak Assamese as a sufadk 
diary language. 

51. Out of 2.061,533 Bengali speakers la 
Assam, S54.267 also know Assamese as a suB* 
sidiary language. These figures seem to 
suggest that mure Bengalis know Assamese 
than Assamese know Bengali. In the whole 
of Assam, 368,953 persons also speak Bengali 
as a subsidiary language. 

52. 511.818 persons or 4.67 per cent, of 
the total population are Hindi speakers and 
most of these people are migrants into Assam 
from other parts of North India, mosi)y from 
Bihar. Among the speakers (d Indigmioas 
languages in Assam, only 274,368 or 231 per 
cent, of the total population of the State uso 
know Hindi as a subsidiary language. 

5 '^ Scheduled Tribes and their Mother 
Tongues— \ give below Table 8.22 showing 
the names of Scheduled Tribes of AsinSl antf 
their mother tongues in alphabetical order ftS 
thrown out by the 1961 Census. A similar 
table cannot be prq»red for the Sdhadifled 
Castes of Assam because die Scheduled OiStei 
here speak eitho’ Assameie or Bengali or any 
other language of thdr origin. Momowar. 
Caste-wise tabulation of motho- tongue has not 
been undertaken in 1961. 
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A eomparaiive statement of (a) Numerteal, strength tn the Censiu of 1961 certain Tribes and{b) the 
TABLE 
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54. In the above table, twenty Sdieduled 
Tribes of Assam have been diown and against 
the name of each tribe there are two lines (a) 
and (b). The figures for all the tribes have 
been ^ven for the State as a whole as well as 
for each district of Assam by males and 
females The total population can be had by 
adding males and females. The figures in 
columns 2 and 3 against the Ime (a) indicate 
the total population of each tribe, for males 
and females separately, according to the areas 
in which they are scheduled. The figures 
against line (b) indicate the Scheduled Tribes 
who speak a mother tongue known by the 
name of that very particular tribe, because in 
die case of Scheduled Tribes of Assam, most 
of their languages and religions are also known 
by the name of that particular tribe. It may 
also be noted that the figures against line (a) 
may be different from those against line (b), 
die one or die other being more or less than 
the otha. For example, in the case of Boro, 
the figures against line (a) are more than those 
against line (b). This is due to the fact that 
aU Iteros have not returned their mother ton- 
gue as ]^ro because some of them might have 
returned their mother tongue as Assamese. In 
the case of Khasi and Jaintia, the figures 
against line (a) are smaller than those against 
line (b). This is due to the fact that there are 
many Khasis who live outside the Autonomous 
Districts of Assam and therefore have not been 
recorded as Scheduled Tribes in the plains of 
Assam. When it comes to mother tongue, the 
Khasis and Jaintias sdll give the name of 
their own mother tongue which is Khasi It 
may be noted that there is a sizeable Khasi 
population in the Cachar district who are not 
counted as Scheduled Tribes for the purpose 
of tibe Census because they live outride their 
own sdieduled areas, but di^ have returned 
their mother tongue as Khasi. So the figurm 


against line (b) will also give die total nunber 
of Khasis in Assam. table is thereCon 
helffful not only in assessii^ the tribal motto 
tongues against the numerical strength of that 
tribe but it also helps us to find out the actual 
strength of each tribe in such circumstances as 
IS indicated by the Khasi and Jaintia peofde. 
In the case of Scheduled Tribes of the plains. 
It may not be completely possible to find out 
the actual strength of the tribe from languages 
because some of them live in the hill areas and 
give their mother tongue other than the name 
of that tribe Therefore the figures for the 
plains tribes are lost. 

55 This table shows that as far as the 
Scheduled Tribes of the Hills are concerned, 
they have striedy preserved their own identity 
even in the plains of Assam, so much so. that 
neither the ignorance of the enumerators nor 
the ‘tyranny’ of a superior local domyiant 
language can minimise the existence of their 
own mother tongue Formerly, there was a 
tendency among the plains tribals to identify 
their language with that of a predominant local 
language, but in 1961 there is a healthy sign 
that even the plains tribals are reasserting their 
identity. This confirms my earlier observa- 
tion that, among the Boros and Miris in parti- 
cular, their percentage increase in terms of 
mother tongue has been spectacular in 1961. 

56 Bilingualism among Scheduled Tribes 
— 1 give below Table 8.23 showing mem- 
bers of Scheduled Tribes who speak a mother 
tongue other than their own or by a name 
other than the name of the particular tribe 
together with subsidiary languages spoken by 
them in descending order of numetiod 
strength. This table also explains why in some 
cases the number of speakers of a particnlar 
tribal language is less than the actud numeri- 
cal stren^ of the tribe itsdf . 
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Distribution o/seheduted tribe speakers of mother tongues other than their own In the state who 
also speak one or more subsUiary laigtiages, 1961 

TABLE 8-23 
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Niim of ScMulcd 1 ribot 


Motherotontue 
Male Female 


SttbaMiary languafea In deecanduif order of BuoMricalateMglh 

I — -- -- ^ 

bttbaidlary Language 1 BabtMiary Language II SubaMiafy Language 111 
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TABLE %’ti-eeiicU. 
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57. The above taUe shows that more than 
a lakh of the Borokacharis have returned their 
motho- tongue as Assamese in 1961. Similarly, 
161,762 Kacharis including Sonwals, 56,276 
Lalungs, 75,179 Rabhas, 28,358 Miris and 
14352 Hajongs have returned their mother 
tongue as A^mese. Otho* plains tril»ls 
have also returned thdr mother tongue as 
Assamese in appredable numbers. The totd 
numbo' of tribes who have returned their 
mother tongue as Assamese is 458,608. .In 
other words, many of the plains tribals have 
adopted >^^mese as their mofter tongue. 
Many Barmans in Cachar and Dimasas tove 
also Bengali as their motho* tongue. The total 


number of tnbals who have adopted Bengali 
as their mother tongue is 14,481. None of the 
Khasis, Garos and Mizos have adopted either 
Assamese or Bengali as their mother tongue, 
while other tribes of the hills also have practi- 
cally not adopted any language of the plains 
as their mother tongue. None of the Mildrs 
of the Mikir Hills have also adopted either 
Assamese or Bengali as their mother tongue. 
Kacharis in the plains are known by many 
names, while those who live in the North 
Cachar Hills are known as Dimasas. Pro- 
bably because of their rdationship with the 
plains, some Dimasas have adopted both 
Bengali and Assamese as their mother tongues. 





CHAPTER IX 
RELIGION 


In the Individual SUp for the 1961 Census, 
the quay about religion is given in question 
S(b). and the only question to be a^ed by 
enumerators is ‘ What religion do you 
profess? Enumerators have been instructed 
to write for 


Hindus 

Muslims 

Christians 

Jains 

Buddhists 

Sikhs 


H 

M 

C 

J 

B 

S 


For others, the answers actually returned. 

2. Equivalents for the above abbrevia* 
tions wae given to enumerators who recorded 
the questionnaires in Assamese and Bengali. 
No difficulty was encountered during 
enumeration as regards the replies to this 


question. No complaint was also ruoeivad 
that anybody’s religion was not propoAy 
corded by the enumeratprs. Thtt is a vacf 
important demographic question and it IM 
helped us to analyse some of the polnlB not 
otherwise available from otha questioni. 
Separate statistics have been given only lor 
the MX numerically important religions Of 
India, namely, Bu^hism, Christiatuiy, Hiiir 
duism. Islam, Jainism and Sikhism. Odier 
religions have been collectively presented 
under ‘Others' 

3 The following are tatdes 9 1 and 9.2 
shiOHing the distribution of the strength of 
each major teligious community pa lOJXXl 
ot the total population from 1901 to 1961, 
and the distribution of each major religious 
community among the districts of the Mate, 
I90M96I. 


TABLE 9.1 
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DArrtag 

10,000 

7,572 

7.865 

4.713 

7,793 

7,095 

6419 

7.110 

Lakhimpar . . . • 

10,000 

8,998 

9,054 

5,441 

8,836 

7,644 

7.055 

M50 

Nowfoog . . . • 

10,000 

5,794 

5.840 

3,492 

5.790 

5,578 

3494 

6.640 



10,000 

9,170 

9,203 

5,852 

9,011 

8,443 

8410 

6490 



10,000 

5,960 

6.064 

4,014 

5,887 

6,124 

6,007 

1463 

OMohoj^ » . . . . 

10,000 

1,688 

1.660 

640 

1,464 

1,049 

1,911 

960 

oauta XhMUiinlUBnii . 

10,000 

1,916 

1,580 

1,109 

913 

540 

402 

969 

Vrigg^MSdr*NwSi CariMT . 

10,000 

0,122 

6,954 

7,597 

7,757 

6421 

1,921 

1490 

iaa»nni .... 


510 

MO 

MO 

221 

999 

919 

m 
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TABLE 9«1— 


Statt/Dktffiet 





hMlm 





1961 

1951 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

•*. 

13 

Auam 

10.000 

2.329 

2,260 

2.292 

2.075 

1.707 

1.463 

1JS7 

Ooilpan 

10.000 

4.332 

4,294 

4 623 

4,389 

4,148 

3.519 

2.776 

Kanrup 

10.000 

2,936 

2.929 

2.907 

2.461 

1.461 

966 

910 

Dunng 

10.000 

1.93S 

1,703 

1 629 

1.146 

761 

539 

516 

Lakhinpur .... 

10.000 

564 

466 

476 

344 

256 

286 

322 

Nowgoag 

10.000 

4.124 

4,054 

3.853 

3.160 

1.773 

520 

483 

Slbiatar 

10.000 

583 

582 

498 

471 

425 

430 

416 

Cacbar ... 

10.000 

3.914 

3,849 

4.218 

4,006 

3.761 

yiio 

3.806 

Oaro Hllli .... 

10.000 

559 

445 

465 

526 

524 

517 

564 

UnltadKliafl4alntlaHUli . 

10.000 

127 

87 

no 

90 

58 

65 

55 

United MIkir ft North Cachai 
HilU 

10.000 

125 

17 

32 

137 

141 

162 

1,422 

Mlio Hilli 

10.000 

8 

7 

7 

12 

37 

34 

25 

State/Dlitrlct 





Christian 





1961 

1951 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1 


16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


Auam 

10.000 

644 

552 

52 

347 

229 

143 

93^ 

Ooalpara 

10.000 

334 

280 

3 

210 

135 

87 

75 

Kamrup 

10.000 

89 

74 

9 

57 

48 

38 

25 

Dairang 

10.000 

464 

403 

90 

272 

112 

51 

40 

Lakhimpur .... 

10.000 

347 

317 

55 

197 

127 

102 

84 

Nowioaf .... 

10.000 

59 

54 

64 

90 

74 

46 

23 

Slhufar 

10.000 

193 

175 

151 

142 

(102 

78 

42 

Cachar 

10.000 

110 

75 

46 

42 

29 

21 

16 

Oaro Hilli .... 

10.000 

2.842 

1.623 

|1 

836 

425 

342 

264 

United KhadJalntiaHUli . 

10,000 

3,973 

3.028 

32 

2.055 

1.690 

1,330 

856 

United Mlklr ft North Cachar 

Hull 

10.000 

985 

666 

4 

600 

271 

23 

21 

MlaoHINi .... 

10.000 

8,664 

9,050 

3 

4,753 

2,817 

270 

5 

State/Diitrict 





Sikh 





1961 

1951 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 ^ 

1 


23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

Aiiam 

10,000 

8 

4 

5 

4 

2 

2 

1 

Ooalpan 

10^000 

\ 

2 

N 

1 

N 

N 

N 

M 

Koauvp 

10.000 

i 

5 

1 

1 

N 

1 

1 

N 

1 

Damns 

10,000 

f 

2 

1 

2 

1 

N 

N 

Lakhimpur . . . . 

10.000 


10 

17 

14 

3 

3 

N 

Nowgons 

10,000 

1 

11 

12 

14 

11 

11 

13 

• 

Sibaatar 

10,000 

11 

3 

4 

3 

1 

1 

M 

Crohar 

10.000 


N 

N 

1 

N 

N 

N 

OaroRUla . . . . 

10.000 

N 

N 

N 

— 

— 


United XlianaaiatlaBUIe 

10.000* 

io,oooJ 

10.00llf 

26 

16 

8 

3 

2 

1 

Mlklr ft North Cadhar 

hOaoBllla . . . . 

1 

N 

2 

N 

7 

1 

1 

1 

60 

J 








TAUJt 


SMU/Dlrtrict 


1961 

1991 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

xm ‘ 

1 


30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

99 


Anaa 

10.000 

31 

26 

11 

24 

39 

24 

n 

JOoalpara 

10.000 

7 

N 

4 

7 

12 

16 

9 

Xamnip 

10.000 

2 

1 

1 

8 

9 

9 

. M 

Damns 

10.000 

12 

9 

7 

23 

17 

16 

II 

Lakbimpur . . . . 

10.000 

93 

47 

36 

109 

119 

121 

111 

Nowfont 

10.000 

3 

1 

N 

N 

1 

1 

2 

SIbiatar 

10.000 

27 

27 

26 

as 

30 

21 

H 

Cachar 

10.000 

2 

t 

N 

1 

1 

1 

N 

Oaro mill . . . . 

10.000 

9 

17 

16 

13 

14 

18 

20 

Uollad Khati-Jainiia Hills . 

10.000 

16 

10 

8 

3 

2 

3 

3 

U nited MIkIr ANorth Cachar 
Hills 

10,000 

32 

6 

1 

- 

— 

— 

2 

Ml to Hills . . . . 

10.000 

703 

613 

1 

78 

73 

34 

16 

Stata/District 





Jail. 




r 

1961 

1991 

1941 

7»)l 

1921 

1911 

1901 ^ 

1 


37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

Assam 

, 10.000 

8 

- 

9 

4 

6 

9 

9 

Ooalpara 

10.000 

13 

7 

4 

7 

8 

12 

10 

Kamrup .... 

10.000 

11 

6 

5 

4 

9 

4 

1 

Damns .... 

10.000 

9 

9 

1 

4 

8 

10 

• 

Lakhlmpur 

10.000 

10 

8 

46 

7 

8 

6 

t 

Nowsons .... 

10.000 

1 

6 

11 

9 

8 

1 

0 

Sibaasar .... 

10,000 

6 

4 

1 

2 

8 

4 

9 

Cachar .... 

10000 

3 

1 

1 

N 

1 

N 

1 

Oaro Hills 

10,000 

N 

N 

N 

- 

N 

1 

18 

UnltadKhaal-Jalatia Hills . 

10.000 

2 

1 

- 

N 

N 

N 

N 

U nltad Mlklr A North Cachar 
Hills 

10,000 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

• 

1 

M iso Hills . . . . 

, 10.000 

1 

— 

1 

- 

- 

— 

- 


OilMn 


■itM/IHMrIei , jjjj jjjj J5JJ im/ mi Ifll tlM ' 

I 44 43 4« «»<•<* *1 


A«am 

10,000 

339 

488 

3,278 

1,113 

1J90 

2417 

iSm 

Ooalpaia 

10,000 

217 

269 

2.346 

1.018 

996 

798 

nm 

KMump 

10000 

39 

19 

1 966 

200 

1.347 

2,115 

1419 

DanuH 

10,000 

1 

13 

3,599 

760 

VM 

2419 

1496 

fiihliiipiir .... 

10,000 

11 

98 

3,929 

497 

1,143 

1427 

f 

Mmssoos 

10,000 

1 

33 

2.966 

944 

2495 

9419 


SihMiW 

to.000 

10 

6 

3.468 

343 

991 

149 

m 

:• ; 

10.000 

11 

10 

1.721 

63 

84 

til 


lAOOO 

4*899 

6.259 

•klTI 

7.161 

7.918 

7411 



tObOOO 

9.939 

5.261 

9,729 

A93I 

7,107 


u» 

OaMd MUr * Norik CMkw 

lAOOO 

726 

2.196 

2.964 

1.499 

2,919 

4m 

MM 


IBB 
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TABLE 9.2 






1961 





Hindu 

MualbB 

Chnatlaa 

Sikh 

Buddhiat 

Jain 

Othara ' 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

Ambbi • * • • ■ 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

OoBlptn ... 

998 

2,418 

675 

920 

311 

2,194 

831 

Kamrup 

1.810 

2,190 

241 

1,168 

89 

2,403 

196 

Darrang 

. 1.239 

902 

783 

945 

417 

1,169 

3 

Lakhimpur . . 

1,784 

319 

710 

2,756 

2,249 

1,700 

44 

Nowgong . 

890 

1,804 

93 

1,392 

86 

922 

6 

Sibaagar 

1.754 

318 

380 

1,740 

1,116 

953 

39 

Cachar 

1.042 

1,951 

199 

40 

85 

461 

36 

OaroHilli 

66 

62 

1,142 

80 

76 

16 

3,743 

Unitad Khaii-Jalntla Hllli 

112 

21 

2,402 

1,296 

201 

120 

4,527 

Unltad Mlklr A North Cachar Hilli 

288 

13 

360 

255 

243 

31 

505 

MiaoHUla 

17 

1 

3.015 

8 

5,127 

31 

70 

Stata/Diftnct 




1951 




Hindu 

Muilim 

Christian 

Sikh 

Buddhist 

Jam 

Others 

1 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 ^ 

Auam .... 

10.000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Ooalpara 

970 

2,384 

636 

83 

20 

1,732 

683 

Kamnip 

1.766 

2,187 

226 

527 

59 

2,034 

52 

Darraag 

1.234 

788 

764 

542 

358 

1,223 

27 

Lakhimpur . 

1,733 

263 

733 

2,707 

2,363 

2,195 

256 

Nowgong 

880 

1,801 

98 

2,715 

48 

1,305 

69 

Sibaagar 

1,895 

353 

435 

912 

1,430 

1,070 

18 

.... 

1,150 

2,152 

173 

35 

31 

326 

26 

OaioHUla . 

68 

54 

806 

5 

178 

5 

3.516 

Unltad KhaaUainUa HilU 

98 

16 

2,259 

2,436 

154 

110 

4,448 

Unltad Mlklr A North Cachar Hilli 

195 

1 

226 

33 

46 

— 

905 

MlioHIlla 

11 

1 

3,644 

5 

5,313 

— 

N 

Of mfA/niAtfict 




1941 





Hindu 

Mualim 

Christian 

Sikh 

Buddhist 

Jain 

Othara ^ 

1 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Ataam 

10.000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Ooalpara 

950 

2.763 

74 

113 

499 

642 

981 

Xammp 

2.162 

2,166 

303 

102 

474 

953 

815 

Darrang 

1.087 

713 

1,732 

172 

661 

89 

1,090 

T 

1,612 

268 

1,366 

4,459 

4,151 

4,982 

(1,546 

NOWgODg 

703 

1,474 

1,076 

2,499 

38 

1,094 

686 

Sibaagar ... 

1,890 

305 

4,077 

1,109 

3,936 

144 

1,486 

Caehar 

1,115 

2,225 

1,061 

92 

95 

85 


OatoBUIa 

44 

61 

8 

9 

435 

2 

818 

UidtadKhaaWatotkiHma » . 

114 

22 

274 

1^1 

998 

— 

{U94 

UMtO Mikir A North Gadhar Rilla 

915 

2 

14 

72 

11 

— 

190 



8 

1 

19 

8 

32 

9 

619 
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TABLE ».l-coNld. 


ini 


BtaH/Dttirkt 

^ Hlodo 

MuSHm 

Chrisilaa 

Sikh 

Buddhlsl 

Jail 

'OllMO 

1 

23 

24 

23 

->6 

27 

20 


AMD . . . . 

10,000 

10,000 

10.000 

10.000 

10,000 

10,000 

mm 

Ootlpum .... 

973 

3.030 

I6> 

I3i 

390 

2.343 

ijii 

Ksotfup .... 

1.790 

l.>79 

261 

340 

320 

1.393 

m 

DBmng .... 

1.131 

S2S 

749 

362 

898 

i.on 

«« 

Lakhinpar .... 

1.734 

209 

716 

4.048 

3.493 

2.322 

>04 

Nowfong .... 

>21 

1.390 

236 

2.416 

22 

1.391 


SlbsigBr . • . . 

. 2.120 

343 

619 

1,16: 

1,731 

TOO 

401 

Cachar .... 

. 1.193 

2.517 

137 

283 

It 

241 

Y4 

Oaro Hills . . . . 

70 

79 

747 

30 

167 

— 

1,103 

Uahad KhaiUJaintia Hills . 

67 

20 

2.786 

902 

58 

13 

2.910 

Unltad Mikir A North 

Cachar 64 

4 

92 

92 


- 

72 

Hills 

MiEO Hills . . . . 

10 

1 

2,767 

27 

633 

- 

•77 





SUta/Distnct 

1 



Hindu 

30 

Muslim 

31 

Chrittisn 

32 

Sikh 

33 

Buddhist 

34 

lain 

33 

Othan 

36 

Assam 


• 


10.000 

10.000 

10.000 

10,000 

10.000 

10,000 

wm 

Ooalpara 

. • « . 

0 


1,166 

3,395 

873 

302 

703 

2,003 

#70 

Kammp 

• • • . 

• 

• 

1,720 

1,267 

310 

593 

304 

1.331 

tjm 

Darrang 

. • * • 


• 

1,076 

41$ 

438 

334 

614 

1.299 

m 

Lakhlmpur 

... 

• 

• 

1.316 

182 

680 

2,029 

3.693 

1,733 

um 

Nowgoog 


« 

• 

701 

802 

248 

4,683 

23 

1.032 

tjm 

SlbMigar 

... 

7 

a 

2.194 

397 

709 

926 

1,863 

2,177 

027 

Cachar 




1.433 

3,210 

184 

208 

28 

276 

61 

Oaro Hills 

• ■ . 



59 

107 

644 

- 

182 

20 

I«4ii 

Unitad KhMi-Jaintia Hills 



42 

16 

3.481 

843 

31 

7 



UmtBdMikir A North CBchtr Hills 61 5 66 — — — M 

wnu 12 4 2,347 62 347 — #74 
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TABLE fJl—coHdd. 


State/lXitrict 


1 

Hindu 

44 

Muflttm 

45 

AflMIB 

10 000 

10.000 

OMipBra 

«92 

2.549 

KMBnip 

1 785 

1066 

Damiig 

1 048 

345 

Iddchinpar 

1 461 

237 

Nowfong 

735 

250 

IlbMgBT 

2 320 

494 

CMbir 

1 5^8 

4 763 

Osro HiUs 

58 

155 

Uttitid KhBsi-JBinU Hilli 

23 

22 

Ualtod Mlklr A North Cschsr HilU 

105 

115 

MIbo Hills 

15 

4 


4 In the first place, it must be noted 
that in 1941, the Scheduled Tribes and Sche- 
duled Castes m Assam have been shown as 
sudi irrespective of their rehgions, and so-the 
religion figures of 1941 are not true indices 
of Ae strength of each religion. For example, 
the figures for Hindus appear to be low in 
table 9.1 in 1941 simply because Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tnbes have not been 
shown as Hindus although they may profess 
the Hmdu rehgion. Similarly me strength of 
Christian is alk) apparently low in table 9.1 
because Scheduled Tribes who are Christians 
are not shown as Christians. The figures of 
die other four mam religions are not practi- 
cally affected because the number of Sche- 
dule Tribes and Scheduled Castes professing 
oUier religbns are either nil or negligible. 
Consequently the religion figures of 1941 as 
tabulated m Assam are not comparable with 
the rdigion figures of the offier decades 
1901*1961. However, the religion figures for 
1941 have also been shown in ^ above tables 
simply for the sake of completeness but not 
to€ the sake of comparability because of the 
above -reason. 

S. From taUe 9.1, it may be seen that 
the prt^ortion of the Hindu population per 
lOjOOO m the total population is more or 1^ 
etationaty from 1901 to 1921. In 1931 the 
pcopordon of Ifindus rose appnciaUy, and 
aoottdiiig to Mr. C. S. Mulli^ die Census 
SliMrjbiteiidcat of 1931t Wg iocarotio til 
nadiis Is dob to the WsaSa prot egaa da 


IMI 


ChriitiM 

fikh 

Buddhist 

ISIB 

OtM 

46 

47 

48 

49 

so 

10.000 

' 10.000 

10>000 

10,000 

10,000 

1.009 

40 

411 

2 783 

1,432 

427 

916 

963 

993 

1.435 

392 

179 

586 

1.638 

880 

898 

S99 

5.428 

1,691 

199 

171 

4.263 

58 

1,480 

897 

718 

339 

1 980 

1.200 

448 

297 

60 

18 

189 

382 

1 052 

— 

123 

18 

1.286 

4.999 

179 

65 

18 

2 025 

24 

3 227 

11 

30 

123 

13 

498 

157 


893 


among the tribal communities At the 1931 
Census, it is said that the Hmdu Saoha of 
Assam endeavoured by an mtensive propa- 
ganda campaign to do away with the border 
line (between Hmduism and Animism) alto- 
gether and to persuade all Axumists that they 
were g^ume Hmdius. This propaganda cam- 
paign is said to have achieved a substantial 
amount of success, especially in the plains 
districts of the Assam Valley Dunng 1951 
and 1961, the proporhon of Hindus fur^er 
increased in Assam, but this time it is pro- 
bably mainly due to the influx of Hindu re- 
fugees from East Pakistan mto Assam 

6. The proportion of Muslims per 10,000 
of the general population in Assam in 1901 
was only 1357; but from 1911 onwards dus 
proportion steadily rose from 1.463 to 2329 
with a slight set-back in 1951. The propor- 
tion of Christians per 10,000 of die general 
population in Assam rose very rapidly from 
93 in 1901 to 644 in 1961. DetaUed analyses 
of how the Hindu. Muslim and Christian 
population have varied from decade to decade 
in Assam is givm later is this Chapter. 

7. The Sflkhs, Buddhists and Jains are 
rdativety small in number in Assam as 
the figures in die above taUe Aow, Under 
the heading ‘Odieia*. the most nomecMis 
belong to the tribal reiiglons. All tiibal i» 
Upons will also be dealt with later in more 

sdioie el Asms, bat the a itm M mibpiw 


Fif.35 
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given in bodi the tabks alio qwak for them- 
selves. 

8. TaUe 9.2 shows how the people 
belonging to different religions have been dU- 
tribnM in the various districts of Assam per 

10.000 each rdigion for the vari- 
ous decades 1901-1961. For example. 

10.000 people professing the Hindu religion 
in 1961 have b^ distributed in the various 
districts of Assam according to the figures 
shown against each district in column 2. The 
total of all the columns for the distnets for 
a particular religion gives the distribution of 

10.000 people of that particular religion. The 
figures for 1961 can then be compared back- 
ward from 19S1 to 1901 and these figures 
will enaUe us to study the growth or dec- 
line of each religion in a paricular district 
for the seven decades. 

9. As stated earlier, I shall now give a 
detailed analyses about the Hindu, Muslim 
and Christian religions which are most pre- 
dominant in Assam. 

10. Table 9.3 below gives the popula- 
tion, decade variation and percentage decade 
variation of the Hindu population in Assam 
from 1901-1961. 


HINDUS 

TABLE 9.3 


YMf 

Populfttion 

Decede 

vAriation 

Perconuit 

ttffud* 

vanauon 

1901 . 

2,282,646 



1911 

2,663,531 

380.912 

16 69 

1921 . 

9,167.406 

1 903,848 

18’92 

1931 

3.966,860 

4 799.454 

i 25 24 

1941 

3.222.377 

-- 744.483 

—18 77 

1991 . 

9,886,063 

-i 2,663,686 

-t-82 66 

1961 . 

7.884.921 

-f 1.998.858 

4 33-96 


11. Numerically, the Hindus constitute 
by far the major religious community in 
Assam, their pocentage in 1961 being 66.41 
of the total population of the State. From 
1901 tt 1921, the percentage inoease of Hin- 
dui m Assam is bdow 20 per cent., but in 
1931. Oeir percentage increase is 25.24 or 
799^ in teems of absdute numbers. TIds 
loamMB in 1931. as stated earlier, it' 
nmisto dne to, the fact that many iilbals in 
fiv fiiiRI of Asmm. and even in sonae ffiil 


areas of Assam, returned theoMlvei M Mi*' 
dus due to the activities of the MndB StllHU 
In 1941. the number of Hindus appsm In 
have dwindled down by —18.77 per cant tat 
that is simply due to the fact that S ch e dita l 
Tribes and Scheduled Qutes have not taOB 
enumerated as Hindus even if they Wtall 
to that religion. In I9SI. the number- If 
Hindus appear to have increased by 82 jm 
per cent.; but here again the itaurei ant 
more apparent than real because of the iBOt 
that all Scheduled Castes and Irhndiital 
Tribes who are Hindus have returned ttilr 
religion a^ Hinduism and have been dasettui 
as Hindus by religion tn the Census RefMBt 
Tbe high pwentage tv also due to the heavy 
influx of Hindu refugees from East PaktaM 
after the Partition reaching a dimax in 19S(h 
51. In 1961 also, the Hindus of Assam 
have increaseil by 33.96 per cent as againit 
the all hniit* figure of 20.29 per cent far 
Huidus. According to the Census Actnan. 
(the Deputy Registrar General — ^tal Sta^ 
tics) the birth rate in Assam is 49.3 per cent 
and the death rate is 26.9 per cent for 19S1« 
61. So the normal natural incraaae hi 
Assam for the decade 1951-61 shoidd be 
22 4 per cent This high increase ot the 
Hindu population of Assam may therefore be 
due to the continued influx of Hindus from 
East Pakistan and other States of India pine 
tribals who have also returned tbdr lellgjoa 
as Hinduism. 
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IZ I give below another table 9.4 show- tricta ct Aaaam in 1961 and 1951 togedier 

ing the Hindu population in the varioua dia* witii the variations and the sex ratio. 

TABLE 9.4 

8bi Hatio (Nmbtf of 

Population FiroBBlafe fbmaloi pur 1 4NI0 

Vanatloii Variation asaM 


8tat«/District 

J — 

1961 

1931 

(Col 2— 
Col. 3) 

Faroantaga 

Variation 

ofOanoral 

Population 

r-— — ■ 

1961 

1951^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

8 

ASSAM 

7.814 921 

3 886 063 

+ 1,998,838 

+ 3396 

+ 34 43 

839 

864 

1. OoBlpara 

786,397 

371,080 

+213,317 

+ 37 74 

+39 32 

887 

869 

2. Kamrup 

1,427,008 

1,039.462 

4 387,346 

+ 37 28 

+38 39 

843 

839 

3 Darrang 

976,363 

726,369 

+ 230,194 

+ 34*44 

+39 64 

847 

836 

4 X^akhimpur 

1,407,033 

1,019,763 

+ 387,270 

+ 37 98 

+38 83 

834 

831 

S. Nowgoiig 

701,306 

317,933 

+ 183,333 

+ 33 44 

+36*51 

900 

874 

6 Slbaagar 

1,383,187 

1,113,662 

4 267,323 

+ 23-98 

+24 43 

870 

868 

7 Caehar 

821,600 

676,640 

-i 144,960 

+ 2142 

4 23 33 

893 

886 

S. Oaro Hills 

31,876 

40,189 

+ 11.687 

+ 29 08 

+26*91 

868 

1.019 

9 UottadKhul-JaliitiaHIlla 

88,369 

37,430 

+ 31,139 

+ 54 22 

+27 10 

636 

604 

10. UoitadMlkir and North Cachar Hills 

227,202 

113,043 

+ 112,139 

+ 97*49 

469 08 

837 

933 

11 Miao Hills 

13,778 

6,470 

+ 7,308 

+ 112 93 

+ 33 61 

707 

691 


13. During 1961. the Hindus in India 
as a whole have slightly declined in term of 
percentage, although in term of absolute num- 
bers. they still consist of 366.5 millions or 
83.51 per cent, of the total population of 
India. In Assam, however, the Hindus have 
increased everywhere, but in some districts, 
the percentage increase appears to be pheno- 
menal. Column 5 of the above table shows 
that in the Mizo Hills they have increased 
by 1 12.95 per cent, although that really does 
not mean much, because in absolute num- 
bers. they have increased only by 7.308 per- 
sons from 6.470 in 1951 to 13.778 in 1961. 
Almost all the Mizos are Christians and so 
the Hindus in the Mizo Hills consist of Go- 
vernment servants and a few traders and 
settlers in the district. The increase of the 
HindiK in the United Khasi-Jaintia Hills is 
mainly due to the number of Hindus onning 
to the ShUlong Town Group, but in the Uni- 
ted Mikir & North Cachar Hills, the big num- 
ber is also partly doe to the f^ tiiat many 
Mikirs and Kadiaris have returned them- 
selves as Hindus although a substantial num- 
ber of Hindu refugees have also been found 
in some parts of the district In the Garo 
HOIS many non-Garos such as Kaduuis. 
Rabhas, Hajongs and Benmdis are also Hin- 
dus. The sex ratio d ilbulus has diown 
slight improvement in nuu^ districts of Assam 
divipg 1961 as ccunpared to 1951 althouA 
hr the case of AIMr as a whde. the sex ratio 
hgs dig^^ deoHHd. The percent^ of 
Btodns In Assam Is highdr oi^ than that eC 


Punjab (66 41). Kerala (60.83) and J amm u 
and Kashmir (28.45) amon^ the major State 
of India. In the other major States of himia. 
however, the pecentage of the Hindu popula- 
tion ranges from 78 80 in West Bengal to 
97 57 in the case of Orissa. 

MUSLIMS 

14. After the Hindus who constitute 
66.41 per cent, of the total population of 
Assam, the Muslims come next with a popu- 
lation of 2.765,509 constituting 23.29 per 
cent, of the total population oi Assam. The 
percentage of Muslims in Assam is higite 
than any other State in India excepting 
Jammu and Kashmir where the Muslims 
constitute 68 30 per cent, of the pqiidatitm 
of the whole State. Next to Assam conies 
West Bengal 20 par cent, of whose popula- 
tion are Muslims. I giVe below table 9.5 
showing the total Muslim pc^nilation cf 
Assam, the decade variation and the percen- 
tage decade variation from 1901 to 1961. 

TABLB AS 


Yaar 

Population 

Oacado 

vgrlOMon 

ParoMiiBti 

DMado^ 

PuStlM 

1901 

903,670 

.. 

.. 

1911 . 

634^101 

+130,421 

+29*90 

1921 . 

800.426 

+246,329 

+98-89 

1921 . 

. 1,279.388 

+398,962 

+49*31 

1961 . 

. » I.6M.978 

+417,990 

+31*66 

1991 

. . 1,909.906 

+398^ 

+fN0 

19€l . 

. 2,718.380 

+*96M88 

+♦*6 ^ 
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15. From the above taUe, H may be seen 
that the Muslim p<^>ulation of Assam within 
the present bounduies has risen from 503,670 
in 1901 to 2,765,509 in 1961. In tenns of 
percoitage, the Muslim population of Assam 
has increa^ by more than 25 per cent, in 
every decade excepting in 1951 when the 
increase was only 17.62 per cent. 

16. The point to be determined is how 
such a big increase of the Muslim population 
has occurred in Assam from 1901 to 1961 
Had vital statistics been properly maintained, 
it would have been possible to know the rate 
of natural increase from decade to decade, 
but the vital statistics of Assam have always 
been very deficient and it is very difiicult 
to give any authoritative rate of natural in 
crease for the previous decades. No study 
was ever made about the correct level of birth 
and death rates in the State c\cepting at the 
time of the 1951 Census when the rate of na- 
tural increase was worked out by the Census 
Actuary to be 14.9 per cent. 

17. In order to get the extent of Muslim 
immigration into Assam from East Bengal 
as accurately as possible, I contacted the Cen- 
sus Actuary (now the Deputy Registrar Ge- 
neral. Vital Statistics), who made a sustain- 
ed study of natural increase and mean de- 
cennial growth rate with reference to the va- 
rious authorities m India and abroad, parti- 
cularly Mr. Kingsley Davis, and he gave me 
the following table. 


TABLE 9.« 


Ddctde 

1 

■wr 

natural 

IncraaM 

2 

Eitlinated 
rate of 
natural 
incrwic 

3 

Mean 

decennial 

growth 

rale 

4 

1901-10 

« 

. «I 

]3«6 

161 

1911-20 

• 

. 10 

22 

17 0 

1921-30 

■ 

. 62 

13 8 

176 

1931-40 

• 

«4 

18 7 

n-o 

1941-SO 

• 

54 

12 2 

17 4 


The above table shows ^t the re- 
nte of natuml inctease is very low 
V Census Actuary has given an estir 
. nte ctf natutbl mcieaae from o4ier 
availi^le data in coL 3 for the five decades 
frtam 1901 to 1951. This estimated nte 
aitoial inenaae in o(4. 3 shows that left to 
themselves, the peofk of Assam would Iteve 
ioneaeed st ttis nte tat the various 
" the htemaae ISw tfw decade 1911- 



20 was very low becauae of dw iafteanai i|l» 
demic soon after Work! War I. OoL 4 it 
the above table diowa die mean daeeaMU 
growth nte which means the Increase of pm 
pulation according to Census dgona and hi* 
dudes both natunl increase and immigrallaB> 
If the figures in col. 3 are taken hMo ehn* 
sidention and comfMred with the increase Of 
the Muslim population bs shown in TahU 
9 S. It will be seen that the Mudims hivd 
« increased in Assam far beyond the odier cem* 
munitics for the decadm 1901*1961. The 
percentage decade variation of Muduna at 
given in Table 9 5 far exceeds the e sti ai at ed 
rate of natural increase as given in Table 9.6, 
apj even the mean deceimiar growth me 
which includes all other immteraalB 
into Assam. The excess hnidta 
population must have therefore come 
into Assam bv immigration, mostly from East 
Bengal How these Muslims came Into 
Assam has been very vividly described by my 
predecessors from I9II up to 1951. 1 will 
therefore simply quote what they have said in 
the following paragraphs in order to study 
this problem In some places, I have digamy 
changed the quotations to avoid certain hH 
congruitics without in any case alteriiig any of 
their meanings. My own analysis for the 
decade 1951-61 is given after the quotadOBi. 
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M|»reiitly by pfenure on the toil at home, 
‘niey wow joined by the people of other East 
Benial districts in less numbers. The Census 
Rep^ of 1911 is the first to comment on the 
extraiMdinary in>course of settlers to the diar 
lands of Goalpara from the Bengal districts 
of Mymensingh, Pahna. Bogra and Rangpur. 
The ^pulation of Goalpara whi^ incroued 
only by 1.4 po- cent in 1881-91 and 2 per cent 
in 1891-1901 now shot up by 30 per cent, in 
1901-11. The thanas most affected were in 
the west of the district : the percentage rate of 
increw was 70.1 in South Saimara. 61.8 in 
Ltddiipitt and 88.6 in Bilashipara.* The extent 
of immigration can readily be estimated 
from the fact that the growth in natural 
population was only 15.6 per cent The 
number of immigrants in Goalpara rose from 
49^9 to 118.233, an increase of 240 per 
cent, forming 19.7 per cent, of the actual 
population of Goalpara. Thus tegan the 
peacefiil invasion of Assam by the advancing 
hordM of Mymensinghia army, which has 
continued right up to the present day, usher- 
ing in probably the most important single 
event in the history of this State during Ae 
last SO years — an event apdy desoib^ by 
MttUan as ‘likely to alter permanently the 
whole future of Assam and to destroy more 
surdy than did the Burmese invaders of 1820 
the whole structure of Assamese culture and 
civilization.’ In this decade, however, few 
cultivators wait beyond Goalpara. those 
censused in other districts of the Brahmaputra 
valley bong mostly daks, traders and pro- 
fessitmal men numboing only a few 
thousands. 

1911-1921 

19. As we now know, the Bengal emi- 
grants censused for the first time on the char 


lands al Goalpara ^in 1911 were merdy the 
advance guards — of ratha the scouts of a 
huge army following closely at their heeb. 
By 1921, the first army corps had passed mto 
Awm and had practical^ conquefod the dis- 
trict of Goalpw. The course of events is 
thus described in the 1921 Census Report — 

‘In the last decade (1911-21), movement 
has extended far up the Assam Valley and 
the colonies now form an appredable dement 
of the population in all the four Iowa and 
central districts. The sex and age figures 
given in the 1921 Provincial Table IV show 
that the colonists are settling by families and 
not singly. It is reported, howeva, that the 
men generally come first to secure the land 
and building houses, and the families follow. 
About 85 per cent, are Muslims and 15 per 
cent. Hindus.* 

‘The Eastern Bengal settlers have‘'lf^ 
creased more than four fold in the decade to 
their present total of 258.000 in the Brahmap 
putra Vall^. Thoe are also some 6,(X)0 
people of Mymensingh and Rang^ in the 
Garo Hills. Sibsagar and Lakhimpur are 
scarcely touched as yet In Goalpara nearly 
20 pa cent of the population is made up 
of the settlos. The next fovourite district is 
Nowgong where they form about 14 pa cent 
of the whole populaticm. In Kamrup waste 
lands are being taken up rapidly, especially in 
the Barpeta subdivision. In Darrang. explo- 
ration and settlement by the colonists is in an 
earlia stage ; they have not yet penetrated far 
from the Ikahmaputra banla. Almost every 
train and steama brings parties of the settlers 
and it seems likely that their march wOl extend 
furtha up the Vall^ and away from die 
riva befoe long.’ 


1911-1931 

TABLE 9.7 


Persons born In Bengal emd enumerated in each District of the Assam Kof/ey in 1911, 1921 and 1931 

(mi iniift 


Ymt 


aoal^t 

Kamnip 

Dvraiig 

tlowfoai 


ukUtm 

Iftl 


77(H} 

4(1) 

7(1) 

4(1) 

14(NII) 

140ilD 

liai 

. 

151(71) 

4400) 

a«(i5) 

SKA) 

tMW 

MOOD 

Utl . , . 

• 

incm 

154(51) 

4t(30 

mm 

i2(m 

m 
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20. The above table gim thefigonsin 
tfi O Bi ai M h, of persons born in Bengal and 
enumerated in each district of the Assam 
Valky in 1911. 1921 and 1931: those for 
Mymensingh district being given in brackeu 
as tint district is the one which is chiefly res- 
ponsible for the flood of imnugrant settlers. 
It must in the first place be remembered 
that the children of the settlers born to them 
after their arrival in Assam have been re- 
corded as Assam bom and hence do not 
appear in the above figures. The table shows 
that the total num^ of people born in 
Ben^l, not merely the number of settlers; 
still it gives us a very good idea of what has 
been taking place during the last 10 years 
These figures enabled Mullan to arrive at the 
following conclusion : — 


‘ The second army corps which followed 
in the years 1921-31 has consolidated their 
position in that district and has also com- 
pleted the conquest of Nowgong. The 
Barpeta sub-division of Kamrup has also 
fallen to their attack and Darrang is being 
invaded. Sibsagar has so far escaped com- 
pletely but the few thousand Mymensinghias 
in North Lakhimpur are an outpost which 
may, during the next decade, prove to be a 
valuable basis of major operations ' 


’Who'esoever the carcass, there will the 
vultures be gathered together. Where there 
is waste land thither flock the Mymensinghias 
In fact the way in which they have seired 
upon the vacant areas in the A.ssam Valley 
seems almost uncanny. Without fuss, with- 
out turmult. Without undue trouble to the 
district revenue staffs, a population which 
must amount to over half a million has trans- 
iflanted itself from Bengal to the Assam 
Valley during the last twenty-five years. It 
looks like a marvd of administrative organisa- 
tion- on the part of Government but it is 
noflM^ of the sort ; the only thing I can cam- 
pan it to is the mass movement of a large 
ba4y of ants.** 


21- Uoyd in 1921 estimated that includ- 
ing ehiklrn bom after their arrival in Assam 
IBb tigaf munbtf of settlers was at least 3 
lakhs fn that year. Mullan placed their 
jwrtbar in 1931 to be ever half a million. 

mnaber of new immigFsnti front Myaew 
tkl0 «Mie MO^QQQ and the old aetden 


were undoubtedly inetearing and muHplylnB. 
Out of the total 338j000 persons bom ii 
Mymensingh and censused in Assam hi 1991. 
over 1S2.000 were women, oonllrming the 
fact already pointed out in 1921 Census lUi' 
port that the colonists were settling by 
families and not singly. 

/9J/-/95/ 

22 From data available to turn, Mullan 
tried to peer into the future and attemirtsd to 
forecast the future course of this invasion as 
follows . — 

‘ What of the future ? As far as can be 
foreseen, the invasion is by no means com* 
p)c‘e there arc still large areas of waste 
land in Assam -particularly in the Nor^ 
Lakht/npur sub-division — and Ibrnrup, in 
spile of the large number of inuni|prents 
which It has afosorbed during the 1^ 10 
years, is capable of holding many more. 
The Mangaldai sub-division is also curable of 
further development. Now that most of the 
waste lands of Goalpara and Nowgong have 
been taken up the trend of immigration 
should, therefore, be more and more, towarde 
Kamrup. Mangaldai and North Lakhimpur. 
The latter subdivision should prove « verit* 
able *‘E1 Dorado” if news of its empty 
spaces awaiting the hoe and plougb of ftie 
colonists reaches the ears of the main body 
of trekkers.* 

23 This IS what Mr. R. B. Va^iwalla 
wrote in his Census Report of 1951. 

“ There was no tabulation at all of birth 
place returns in the 1941 Census. Again hi 
1951 Census. Urth place was weted only for 
Assam districts separately, while those who 
were bom outside the State were merely 
lumped together under their respective Staten. 
Hence I am not in a position to give figmei 
of persons bom in Mymensingh and fouM in 
various districts /Assam. The fdkiwiQgl 
taUe 9.8 gives the numben In tfaoBmiKli mH 
persons bom in nddstan and enuaemted hi 
the various districts of Assam. Men^ 4iMl 
Tripura with their bswrit-up by aeh. As Ihn 
number of refogeee nnd nohr mm baenkrtV 
am mpoiatety avnUaWe flwy too am ghtim 
IhwMin. iwiMing'ne aiMivo 
jmmmebomht TO irti ft wtWtifl WOti W W Bt fll 




n 
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fenons born in Pakistan, both refugees and non-r^ugees with their sex break up and enatnerated in 
the districts of Assam, Manipur and Tripura in 1951 


TABLE 9 J 


(OQO't omiliBd) 


PakiiUn Non-Refufon ' RcfufMi 


SiBic Natural Division and Diatrict 

Total 

’Males 

Females 

Total 

■ ■A. 

Malea 

Femal^ 

Total " 

If 

FanaleB' 

1 

2 

3 

4 

9 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ASSAM STATE 

833 

469 

368 

999 

319 

244 

274 

190 

124 

Aisam Plaint 

796 

449 

391 

936 

304 

232 

260 

142 

118 

Cachar 

130 

70 

60 

37 

20 

17 

93 

90 

43 

OoaJpara 

136 

78 

98 

91 

93 

38 

49 

29 

20 

Kamrup 

186 

106 

80 

143 

82 

61 

43 

24 

19 

Darrang 

84 

44 

40 

69 

34 

31 

19 

10 

9 ' 

Nowgong 

173 

98 

79 

139 

77 

98 

38 

21 

17 

Sibaagar 

26 

19 

11 

19 

11 

8 

7 

4 

3 

Lakhimpur 

61 

34 

27 

47 

26 

21 

14 

8 

6 

AMamHilla 

37 

20 

17 

21 

12 

11 

14 

8 

6 

UmtadK ftJ Hills 

16 

9 

7 

10 

6 

4 

6 

3 

3 

Naga Hills 

1 

1 


1 

1 





Luahai HUls 

7 


4 

6 

2 

4 

1 

1 ^ 


Oaro HUls 

8 

4 

4 

3 

1 

2 

9 

3 

2 

United M and N C Hills 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Mlahml Hills 

1 

1 


1 

1 





Maaipur State 

1 

1 





1 

1 


Tripura State 

210 

108 

102 

109 

54 

99 

101 

54 

47 


24 Persons born in Pakistan and enu- 
merated in Assam reached the enormous 
total of 833 thousand persons, out of whom 
excepting a bare 37 thousand enumerated in 
the Assam Hills Division (20 thousand males 
and 17 thousand females), the vast majority 
of 796 thousand (445 thousand males and 
351 thousand females) were enumerated in 
the Assam Plains alone A close approxima- 
tion of their sex ratio which give only a slight 
preponderance of men over the opposite sex 
is a dear indication of the permanent nature 
of this immigration. Of course this huge 
number includes the large number of re- 
fugees bom in Pakistan who have recently 
ndgrated to Assam during the partition. 
Their number in Assam is 274 thousand 
(ISO thousand males and 124 thousand 
fnnales). out of whom all excepting 14 thou- 
sand (8 tihousand males and 6 thousand 
feouitos) are in the Assam Plains. Subtract- 
ing the number of refugees bom flm total 
number trf Pakistan bm penons. tse get 
Oe huge total of SS9 tiKmaand p er s on s 
in Assam (31S thousand mules and 244 thmip 


sand females) out of whom only 23 thousand 
(12 thousand males and 11 thousand females) 
are in the Assam Hills Division, all the rest, 
VIZ.. 536 thousand (304 thousand males and 
232 thousand females) are in the Assam 
Plains 

25 The above Table also gives the 
break-up of Pakistan bora populabon cen- 
sused id Assam by districts From what has 
been discussed above, it is very natural to find 
Sibsagar returning the smallest number of 
Pakistan bora people, viz., 26 thousand while 
Lakhimpur returns 61 thousand. Contrast 
them with the huge numbers found in Kam- 
rup (186 thousand) and Nowgong (173 thou- 
sand). Goalpara and Cad»r wiu 136 thou* 
sand and 130 thousand persons respeedvdy 
also return substantial numbers of Mustan 
bora pepide. In the Hills division, neady 
half die Pakistan born popidadon was cos- 
sttsed in the United K. ft J. Hills district (IjS 
thousand) with Gato Ifills (8 thousand) m 
Lusbai Hills (7 thonsauA following, lltti 
tfistricts of NJBJPJk. toMmck abooimt fOc IMs 
dian l.St» persons, 8^ Milfaiid ISI^ 
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These figures are a striking lestinmny to file 
vast numbers of East Bengal settlers in Assam. 
This stream has been continuous in file last 
two decades, gathoing momoitum in the first 
half of the present decade during the regime 
of the Muslim League Ministry in Assam 
upto January, 1946. It however, continued 
thereafta and even the setting up of the two 
Dominions of India and Pakistan did not 
prove deterrent to these settlers who continued 
to pour in even after partition. I have per- 
sonally seen hundreds of persons coming by 
trains dunng the few months I held the 
charge of Goalpara district I had the same 
experience as Deputy Commissioner. Cachar 
during 1948-49 when hundreds of Muslim im- 
migrants regularly travelled by the hill section 
rafiway from Badarpur to Lumding, in order 
to go to the Assam Valley for settlement 
There have been many grossly exaggerated 
reports of the recent heavy stream of immi- 
gration into Assam, not moely in the Press 
and on the Platform, but also in the authori- 
tative circles It has been stated by some 
that in recent times, about 5 lakhs of the Mus- 
lim immigrants came to Assam. 1^ lakhs to 
Cachar alone A study of the census figures 
reveals how grossly exaggo^ted these reports 
were The number of persons bom in Bmgal 
and enumerated in Assam in 1951 was itself 
as high as 573 thousand. 14 thousand were 
bom in Jalpaiguri, which is now retained^ in 
India As the number of persons in districts 
which are now induded in West Bengal but 
which were, enumerated in Assam at the 
earlier censuses was always very low. it would 
not be fair to assume that only 500 thousand 
bom in districts now in Pakistan were cen- 
sused in Assam. Thus at the present census 
we have <mly 59 thousand more Assuming 
deaths among them in the last two decades, 
we cannot have more than 322 thousand as 
file approximate number of deaths among the 
1931 hnm^rants. Hence the total numbw 
immigraiits (presuming it to be equal to the 
nnmw of all Pakistan bom persons) could 
not possibly exceed 430 XKX) for the entire two 
daeades.” 

ImnUgratlon according to the 
Land Revenue Reports : 

26. *TJse(uI information tagaiding kn- 
into and emigration fixnn Assam is 
iwslilifcie in fim Anmnil Laafi Bevenue Ad- 

4 


ministration Reports of Amam. finm wUcIi 
the following is extracted to ^ a plclaia d 
the migration position year yMur- ** 

27 /940-4/.— -There was no emtoralhMi 
but inter<district migration of curavaton 
occurred as usual. Assamese cultivaton fooni 
the neighbounng districts tontmued to enMr 
North Lakhimpur Subdivision in laffia 
numbers 

28 As regards immigration, the Infiox of 
the East Bengal immigrants continued mahdy 
to the districts of Kamnip. Darrang. Noa^ 
gong and Lakhimpur in the hope that as 
"landless" people reserves and khas lands 
would be opened to them for cuMvatlon. 
These people have apparently misunderstood 
the object of the Development Schemes or 
have hutt misinformed about them and it is 
not utthkely that many of them will idtiinatety 
find their hopes unfulfilled as there are already 
old landless im.nigrants who will have to be 
given preference over the new comeia. If 
the influx of unimgrants continues u n aba t e d 
from year to year the Deputy Commlsskmers 
will find it extremely hard to contrd aettfe* 
ment In Darrang and Kamrup maifif of 
these immigrants still remain as encroadien 
upon reserves and closed areas. When tfw 
Development Scheme operates these imnil> 
grants will have to be provided with lands 
within the scheme so that the reserves may 
be freed from all encroachments. 


29 1941-42.— The influx ot Easteto 

Ben^l immigrants was less marked than in 
previous yean. 

The reasons are: — 

(1) unsettled conditions owing to file 

War. 

(2) the withdrawal of the DevelppdMMt 

Sdiemes. 


30 I942-4S.— Owing to file aeuto scar* 
aty ot food in Bengal the influx of Eaitnen 
Bengal immigrants, toduding a very lal|p| 
numb« of b^gars find desfittoe penons. wm 
considerable during the year. A large mil* 
ber of labourers from e l sewher e also naancai 
the Province for work under the WHmt 
authorities. ** 


31. 1943-44./— Thm wai nn 
The influx of Eaitom Baapd te 
dudhiii a very huge mauBjar of 
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destitute persons continued as in the jnevious 
year. Large numbers of labourers from else* 
udiere entered the province for work on Mili> 
tary projects. 

32 1944-45 . — Owing to increasing pres- 
sure on their village lands in Goal]rara many 
Santhal and Bodo (Kachan) families of the 
GoalpAra district emigrated to Darrang The 
influx of East Bengal immigrants also con- 
tinued during the year. 

33 1945-46 —As was the case last year, 
many Santhal and Boro Kachari families of 
Goalpara emigrated to upper Assam owing to 
the increasing pressure on their village lands 
in Goalpara The influx of East Bengal 
immigrants also continued to some extent 
during the year About 9,000 labourers 
from other provinces immigrated into the dis- 
trict of Sibsagar to work on tea garden 

34. 1947-48 . — ^The influx of East Bengal 
immigrants continued with great rapidity 
The number was heavy in Goalpara. Darrang. 
Sibsagar and Nowgong districts In Sibsagar. 
about 8,111 labourers migrated from other 
provinces to work in various capacities 

35. 1948-49 . — ^The influx of East Bengal 
immigrants continued as before In Sibsagar 
about 8.379 labourers migrated from other 
provinces to work in various capacities. 
There was no emigration except repatriation 
of Emigrant Labour. 

36. 1949-50 . — The influx of East Ben- 
gal immigrants continued as before from the 
beginning of the year. After die disturbances 
of January 1950, it was heavier till the Delhi 
Pact was signed. In Sibsagar 8,151 labourers 
m^rated from other States to work in 
various capacities In the Garo Hills, the 
influx amounted to about 50,0(X), but most of 
them wait to other districts of Asum 
Valley. The remainii^ immigrants remain- 
ed in the Hills portion of the district They 
are tribal peoffle, viz., Hajongs. Koches, Dalus. 
Baaais and Garos mostly tom Mymenringh 
and Rangpur districts of East Pakistan. 

37. These Land Revenue AdiiaiiiaMtion 
Reports also give us^ statistics of lai)d in 
acres settled with immigfnw than ex- 
to ganto laboQien. wm^ are mpioduced in 


the foUowiiig Table: 

TAMJCM 

Lhi4 (M aem) teiiM with hnltmiu othtr Ihm 
ex-tea gartkm Umwtn 

(lertMaM) 


Ytir 

AaunVBlIgy 

u^. 

MIptn 

CMhar 

1930-31 

481 

6 

14 

1931-12 

^09 

4 

14 

1932-33 

547 

9 

14 

1933-34 

575 

7 

13 

1934-39 

59< 

6 

11 

1935-36 

609 

6 

14 

1936-37 

(29 


14 

1937-38 

b^l 

6 

14 

1938-39 

674 

6 

13 

1939-40 

69 1 

6 

14 

1930-40 

S 967 

58 

117-6 162 

1940-41 

(«96 

6 

13 

1941-42 

720 

6 

13 

1942-43 

746 

3 

tv 

1943-44 

768 

2 

14 

1944-45 

771 

6 

14 

1949-46 

798 

6 

14 

1946-47 

BIB 

6 

14 

1947-48 

892 

6 

IS 

1948-49 

1 1 9 

8 

23 

1949-50 

1 110 

10 

28 

1940-50 

8 702 

59 

165-8.926 

1930-50 

14 669 

117 

302-1 5,0U 


38. The table shows tbit in the year 1930- 
40. the vast amount of land, viz , 6,162 ttou- 
sand acres were setded with East Bengal immi- 
grants. Naturally the overwhelming majority of 
such setdement was in the Assam Vall^ itsdf 
which alone accounts for as much as 5,967 
thousand acres. In the next decade 1940-50 
land setded was even larger in area, viz., 8,9^ 
thousand acres out of which 8,702 diousand 
acres were setded in the Assam Valley almie 
and 165 thousand acres in Cachar. 59 
thousand acres were setded with dmn in 
Sadiya.and Balipara. Thus during the last 20 
years 15,068 thousand acres were sextkd widi 
immigrants, a figure almost unbdievidile in 
its inuMnsity for any oto impoitant Itote 
of imSa. 

Jtesufrs of MutUm ImnUgnation : 

39. Muslim immigration began mmtijfm 
a <e«dt of the interplay of ootMiMBic wm In 



t»it Bengal vis^vis Assam, though later it 
took on some political colour. The pressure 
on the sdl of the East Bengal, some times 
the actual loss of their lai& and even the 
homesteads by diluvium in their home dis- 
tricts. dwap and plentiful supply of virgin 
land in Assam, with the freedom of ryotwan 
settlement in place of expensive, small and un- 
oomfortable holdings as tenants or under- 
tenants in East Bengd were the main factors. 
The advmt of such immense numbers of im- 
migrants could not fail to have far-reaching 
consequences on the economic, political and 
social structure of Assam. They were hard 
wortdng and good cultivators, whose arrival 
could not hdl to benefit their new home in 
various ways. Mr. Higgins, a former Deputy 
Commissioner. Nowgong. wrote* : 


‘They do better cultivation than the 
local people and as such they are certainly 
ben^cial to the country; since their advent 
the local people seem to be shaking off their 
old lethargy and they have created a novel 
sphere of competition.’ 


40. Mr. Bentindc. a former Deputy Com- 
missioner. Kamrup. paid them the following 
well-deserved tribute*: 

* In industry and skill they are an object 
lesson to the local cultivators ; they have re- 
daimed and brought under permanent culti- 
vation thousands ot acres which the local cul- 
tivaton had for generations past merely 
scratched with haphazard intermittent crops 
or recognised as exigent of efforts beyimd 
their indiaati<m. large undulating 

expenses of char lands to be seen in late 
Masdi or eaily ^pril finely harrowed, weeded 
and newly sown are something to which the 
^educle of ordinary Assamese cultivation is 
quite unaccustomed. They have besides their 
iaduBlry drawn examine of new crops and 
improm mettods’. Another Deputy Com- 
ipisiioner of Nowgong. Shri P. G. Mukherji. 
wrote in the same vein ten years later : 


} Thsv have cmeoed up vast tracts of dense 
jun^e^tMUnra the souA bank of the Brahma- 
pum andlttve occupipd nearly all the lands 
uAddt are open lor settlement in this tract. 
Twm people haive brought hi their _wate 
iadudiy and gen^ jpmpaSxy jt 
i^tiDlh dMildt. Thw lu^ Ac 

him dtHw eemmyddeby dearwg die 


jungles and converting the wild er ncas h# 
prosperous villages, ‘raeir industry as «pw 
culturists has become almost proverbial (Hi 
they extract from their fields the utmoet Aat 
they can yield Their cai^ and love d ealt|p 
is also an object lesson to others. QKMm 
ment revenue has increased. Trade and 
commerce have prospered The lakhl Of 
rupees which annually pour into tne district 10 
buy their jute piiss out front their pockets Into 
those of the traders who sell them their food- 
stuffs and imported goods as will ss into those 
of the lawyers and mahsjans who look after « 
their litigation and finance' 

41 From the danis/graphic point of viaw, 
they led to an immense growth of popuialkm 
in Assam, at a rate wester than tlrat of any 
other State except ;ravanooiwCodiin and 
filled up the munense unoccupied areas of 
the Assani Valley 

42 These benefits naturally were deflved 
at a price. Their hunger for land was so 
great that, in their eagerness to grasp as much 
land as they could cultivate, t!^ not infre- 
quently encroached on Government reserves 
and on lands belonging to the local pet^e 
from which they could be evicted only ww 
great diflficulty. In the beginning they had 
their own way and there was some friction 
with the indigenous population, who did not 
like their dealings as neighbours. Afterwards 
when the land was not so abundant, their laud 
hunger brought them into many conflicts and 
struggles in the economic sphere with tte 
tribals and other indigenous pfople of AHUii. 


The Line System: 

43. The Assam administration atteaoipiad 
various devices to reduce the occaskn of sndt 
conflicts. One such expedient was fha 

famous Line System whidi was firtt mooliid 
in 1916 and adopted in 1920. A Gomaal 
was subsequenly appointed to review 
working of the Utht System, and it submii 
a rqrart in 193S. There were ftro nofoa 
dissent in this Committee. diSering from tH 
majority view. One submitted bv mf 
Assameie memben seld. ‘Tbero iumtHttnll* 
wifli their grab for laud and f rqphhwy 
ci!ime. soon proved • itwnaoe to dH AaH 
people who hr dA dfoe tNadd 
moMv dduen dff dMt lanfoli im m 

ffSmtA^rn Wid fj-aarr Ajl t ^ 

maafitt npt loriiip 14 ^ AJ 
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iMte of dissent submitted by the non* 
Siamese Muslim mnnbers of the Com* 
mitte. on the contrary submitted. The 
discriminate provisions create Uttmiess and 
resentment and perpetuate racial antagonism 
and put forward impediment to the growth 
of friendly relations between the two races. * 

44. The majority view considered it un- 
desirable to rdax restrictions on the Muslim 
immigrants in the matter where they should or 
should not take up lands. It was stated in 
the majority rep^ that the habits and cus- 
toms of Muslim immigrants acquired under a 
completely different system of land tenure and 
econonic life in Bengal greatly differed frmn 
Aose of the people among whom they had 
come to settle and for the purpose of better 
administration and avoidance of collision as 
well as to protect the intoests of the more 
^ple minded and peace loving local people, 
especially the tribal races of Assam, it was 
desirable to retain the restrictions imposed by 
the Line System, with some modifications. 

Amendment of the Assam Land and 
Revenue Regulation, 1948: 

45. In the meantime many petty conflicts 
arose between the tribals and Muslims immi- 
grants over land, cattle, grazing rights and 
practices, as also over social matters. The 
Assam Government made another attempt to 
resolve die growing tension by forming in 
1948 Tribal Belts in differdht regions to pro- 
tect the tribal people of Assam. The tribals 
(both Hills and Plains Tribals). in Assam are a 
very large and important element in the local 
population of Araam, th«r total population in 
1951, being 1,735.245, (1,038,720 in the Plains 
and 696,525 in the Hills). Amoim the many 
tribes are the Kacharis, the Bodos, the 
Rabhas, the Dafflas, the Akas, the Garos. 
the Khaas, the Khamtis. the Abors, the Midi- 
mis, the Nagas and many others. As S. K. 
Bhuyan, a great Assamese historical scholar 
prints out* : 'The existence of these- tribes 
tm the borders imparts a unique distinction to 
the province of Assam, in their representing 
different grades of civilisations, diflereiit 
origins, customs and languagea, hut dicw 
ado conriderablh^ to die woniea of die adlm- 
nisttaton*. The reason is sinq^ it bring an 
aoDCpled piindple of Serial Andirsmoloiy Aat 
meae imies, ii orougni ibid ■upscrdaiwiaiB 


contact with the plains people of the locality, 
run the grrat risk of g^ual extinction. 
Hence the imperative necessity, of oeating 
the Tribal Brits by adding a new chapter X 
to the Land Revenue Regulation. Aioam. 


Immigrants Expulsion from Assam), Act, 
1950: 

4^. Very recently, an attempt to grapple 
with the problems of this huge Muslim immi- 
gration was made by passing the Immigrants 
(Expulsion from Asram) Act, 1950 (Act X of 
1950) in the Induui Parliament on 13th 
Felniiary 1950, following an earlm January 
Ordinance on similar Imes The Act pro- 
vided for the removal of any immigrant per- 
sons in Assam excepting the displaced 
persons, whose stay was detrimental to the 
interest of the general public of India, or of 
any scheduled tribe in Assam. It was agpHed 
with wise restraint and great discrimination; 
cases under it did not exceed a low three- 
figure category, all naturally against the 
Muslim immigrants. Many occurred in 
Lakhimpur berause the stay of some Pakis- 
tam MusUms employed m the Digboi oil 
area was considned to be a danger to the 
safety and security of the country. 

Communal incidents in Assam. 

February • AiwU 1950: 


47. The measures described above foiled 
to avoid and control the growing antipathy 
and bitterness between the immigrants and 
the indigenous population including the tiir 
bate. llte gulf bc^een their divergent view 
points and interests, to which the Report of 
the Committee, appointed to review tlw work 
ri the Line S^tmn in 1938 drew printed 
attention and which rriemices have alreaity 
been made brine, became wider as time 
passed. During the early years of the peri 
decade, wideqvead encroumments by foMe 
imm^rants on Government jjand, grazii^ and 
fneri reserves were allowed to happen dutiry 
tile reginie of the Muriim League hrinisliy. 
when the Congress was in the wildemess due 
to its priiw ri non-cooperation vritii the war 
efforte. When the later returned to power k 
1946 and began enfarcing tiie leiviime laws, 
especially the eriction of tiie unaiitiKiiriaed 
trespeseen. * 14 <» was stmitiy ritteriy critic 
rised fay a aerikn of w IftwMfo ii ^8ri‘ 
IS ^intolerable oggneaffara 
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Mualim nunority \ The rqpeicussions of the 
hitge Muslim immigration on the social, poll* 
ticBl and economic life of Assam may well 
be left to future historians, suflke it to say 
here that it was an important cause of the 
communal incidents in Assam in early 1 950. 

48. The present political, constitutional 
and psychological climate of Assam is \ery 
adverse to any further Pakistani immigration 
into the State. Being foreigners now and 
faced with the impending passport system, 
the difficulties in the way of their coming will 
be even greater in future. That many hardy 
Muslim immigrants will yet run the ^untlet 
of these legal and administrative barriers and 
attempt to settle down in Assam, no one who 
has studied the course of their immigration 
can have any doubt. ” 

Movement of Muslim Population into 
Assam during 1951 • 61 : 

49. The above quotations give a vivid 
picture of the movement of the muslim popu- 
lation into Assam for the decade 1901-1951 
ft must also be borne in mind that from 1901 
to 15th August 1947, the movement was of 
Indian citizens from one part of India into 
another part of India. After Independence, 
the movement may have been a continuity of 
the past, but legally, it becomes the movement 
of fmeign nationals into Indian territory, 
be they Hindus. Muslims or any other reli- 
gious community. The passport system 
between India and Pakistan came into exis- 
tence only in May 1952 and so there was no 
control on the movement of population till 
that time. But even with the introduction 
of the passport system, the movement can- 
not be properly controlled because of the 
extensive boundary between India and Pakis- 
tan. because there are no guards at all points 
to chedt the movement and because the 


peoples of the two neighbouring countries are 
more or less of the same type of population, 
lu 1951, Nfr. R. B. Vaghaiwalla wrote that 
de^te the present pditical. constitutional 
and pathological cUnutte of Assam and des- 
pite system and other difficulies. 

' thapy liardy muslim hnmigrants will yet run 
gnmdet of these ^gal and adnunistratiye 
Dtnwrs and attemiit to setde down in 
Awmi*. That prophecy appears to hvte 


50. The Muslim population of noomUli, 
tuted Assam in 1951 was 1.995.930 and 
of 1961 is showing a net tammaa 

of 769.573 and a percentage incNaae of SSJd 
which is far above the inersoee of any odw 
major community in Iitrfia. As aho^ 
stated earlier, the Census Actuary has rUNMi 
out that the birth rate in Assam n per 
cent and the death rate' is 2o.9 pec osat. 
thereby giving the rate of natural iaatosse Of 
22 4 per cent for Assam for the decade 
1951-61 against the all-India natural iatnase 
of 18.9 per cent The Muslim rmimgrenti 
generally live in riverine and marshy areas 
which are generally unhealthy and where 
medical facilities are rather poor. Althouim 
the rate of their fecundity may be fairly hi|pi. 
their death rate is also big. so the natural 
incrca^ cannot be more than that of the 
natural increa.se for Assam as a whole. More- 
over. the sex ratio among the muslims of 
Assam is 885 females per 1000 males, and so 
polygamy also cannot account for a bigger 
rise of population among them. It may also 
be seen that the mean decennial growth rate 
in Assam for the decade 1941 • SI is 174 per 
cent., but the rate of increase of muslims in 
Assam even for this period is 17.62 per cent 
which IS slightly higher than the mean decern 
nial growth rate for the State, /.e.. the rate of 
growh of the population in Assam both by 
natural increase as well as by immigrathm. 
These figures do not therefore fail to show 
that most of the muslims who left Assam dur- 
ing the disturbances of 1950 have largdy come 
back to Assam before the Census of 1951. 
However, the increase of muslims in Amub 




during the period 1941-51 may abo be 
due to some immigration throu^ ffildutf 
where there was no disturbance and so timre 


may be some muslims <d Goalpara and Kami* 
rup districts who might not have been al^ to 
come back to their homes in Assam during 
the 1951 Census. Some musUms |»ve 
come into Assam from other parts of laS 
although their nutnber is ve^ loudl. Itll' 
also generally admitted that in Baslara In^ 
the muslims have a rather Uglier limit it 
demographic perfonnance. alnoimh ttuy fjm 
embedded in the seme aodal nad eoanmim 
matrix as die rest el the people at BiaMn 
Inffia. Some muiKma iving in the flhHi or . 
land ad tto lAwt StollliMttM 
abo have hetn bft eat if tin emmt 


hili iBf 

Stw'- 
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1951 Gouus. Taking all these foctors into 
O0iiiideration, it is assumed that the rate of 
increase of muslims in Assam during 19S1 - 61 
is 27.S per cent, as against the rate of natural 
inoease of 22.4 per cent. At 27.5 per cent, 
the number ofimuslims in Assam on March 1. 
1961, should have been only 2,544,818 and so 
the number of muslims who have come from 
East Pakistan into Assam is 220,691. Within 
the last figures, the number of muslim pass- 
port holdos in Assam on March 1. 1961, is 
6,952 : so the number of illegal immigrants 
into the State on March 1. 1961, is 213,739. 
This number of illegal immigrants into Assam 
together with the number of such immigrants 
into the adjoining States of West Bengal and 
Tripura closely approximates the number of 
muslims who are short of natural growth in 
East Pakistan according to the figures avail- 
able from the Census Bulletins of Pakistan, 
1961. While East Pakistan has a total area 
of 55,126 sq. miles, it has a total population 
of 50,840,235 showing a density of 922 
persons per sq. mile. But it must also be 
borne in mind that East Pakistan has plenty 


of livers and lakes and so the total area of 
Pakistan excluding the met areas is only 
51,921 sq. miles showing a density of 979 
persons per sq. mile according to the popula- 
tion census of Pakistan. 1961. On the other 
hand, Assam has a total area of 47,091 sq. 
miles with a density of only 252 persons per 
sq. mile. There is therefore no doubt that 
East Pakistan is grossly over-populated and 
therefore its people have a tendency to get out 
of their country simply because they are good 
cultivators with no land to plough, if not for 
anything else. There have bMn comi^aints of 
illegal immigration of East Pakistani muslims 
into Burma also apart from the neighbouring 
States of India. 


DISTRICT-WISE MUSLIM POPULATION 

51. In table 9.10 below I give the muaiim 
population data of Assam district-wsb for 
1961 and 1951 together with the decade 
variation, the percentage decade variation, 
the percentage variation of the general popu^ 
lation and sex ratio. 


TABLE 9.10 


MUSUMS 


Stttv/Diitrict 

Population 

Decade 

vinetlOB 

Percentage 

Percentage 
variation 
of General 
Population 

Sea Ratio 


1961 

1951 

varietion 

1961 


1951 ^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

6 


7 

AMm 

. 2.765,509 

1,995,936 

+769,573 

+38*56 

+34 45 

885 


872 

OoalpMi 

668,746 

475,825 

+ 192,923 

+40*54 

+39 32 

915 


877 

Kannip 

<0S,5M 

436,495 

+ 169,029 

38*72 

+ 38-39 

898 


876 

Oanaat 

249.585 

157,262 

h92,323 

+ 58*71 

+39-64 

873 


967 

Xjikhlnipur 

88,242 

52,482 

+ 35.760 

+ 68-14 

+38-89 

766 


621 

Nowioiit .... 

499,320 

359,519 

+ 139,801 

+38 89 

+36 51 

842 


•45 

SlbUfar 

87.911 

> 70,543 

+ 17,368 

+ 24*62 

+24-43 

105 


918 

eSaohaf ^ • 

539,457 

429,457 

+ 110,000 

+29<61 

+23*53 

928 


913 

OaraROla 

. 17,163 

10,778 

+ 6.389 

+59-24 

+26*91 

904 


Ml 

Uoitad KhaaMaistia HOIa 

5.856 

3,168 

+ 2,688 

+84*85 

+27*10 

298 


580 

Ualti4 Mikir and North Caohar HUlt 

3.500 

276 

+3»224 

+ 1,168-12 

+69-08 

320 


400 

MlaoHUla 

203 

131 

+ 72 

+ 54*96 

+35-61 

245 


241 


52. This table diows that excepting in 
die districts of Sibsagar and Cachar where the 
pereentage decade vaiiatkm of die muslims is 
dmost toe same as that of die general popidap 
don. in all die remaining nine distiiots of 
Assam, the nwaMms have shown a big 
oBBtaae variatinn ranelna fKMU 38.72 


in the Kamrap district to 1168.12 in the 
United Mikir and Nocth Cachar ISUs distticL 
The percentage in dw Unttod IfiUr and 
North Ckdwr iUlls dirtriet appears in be 
ttaduty hi^ but in teNH of abaemto 
it toeaos au' imamse of die liuMlhn p e d b i i 
don from 276 in 1951 to3JB01atliVOl&l 






Hbt musliais in this district can be found 
in the Howraghat ptdice station where there 
lOT some suitable lands for wet paddy cultiva- 
tion in the Barbil area. Strictly speaking, no 
non-tribel can setde in the United Mikir and 
North Cacihar Hills district without permis- 
sion from the District Councils, but in some 
low lying areas of this distnet, both Hindus 
and Mudims have squatted. In the Mizo Hills, 
there are only 203 mushms m 1961 as against 
131 in 1951 ; while in the United Khasi-Jaintia 
Hills district, there are 5,856 mushms in 1961 
against 3,168 in 1951. Most of the muslims 
in these two districts are Government servants 
or petty traders, and in the United Khasi- 
Jaintia Hills district, they can be found almost 
entirely in the Shillong Town Group More- 
over, most of the muslims in these two hill 
districts are indigenous muslims of Assam 
In the Garo Hills, the number of muslims has 
risen from 10,778 in 1951 to 17,163 in 1961 
and most of these mushms can be found in 
the plains mauzas adjoining the Goalpara 
district and East Pakistan. The plains mauzas 
adjoining the plain areas of the Goalpara dis- 
trict and the river Brahmaputra constitute ,he 
main highway through which muslims have 
come into Assam since 1901 


53. In the Cachar district, the percentage 
increase of the muslims is only 25 61. but in 
terms of absolute number there are 539.457 
musluns against the total population of 
1,378.476 or that the mushms contitute 39 13 
per cent of the total population of the dis- 
trict of Cachar which has an area of only 
2.688 sq. miles. There is therefore no more 
ro(Mn for muslims to cultivate in Cachar, and 
this district is another highway through which 
the muslims go up into the Assam Valley. 
The Hailakandi. Karimganj and Bada^ur 
m^ce stations of the Cachar district, have 
53.7 per cent, 52.3 per cent, and 508 per 
cent req;>ectively of their total population as 
miMllmg. The remaining six districts of 
Assam constitute die Brahmaputra Valley. 
Sriiere in 1901, there were only 248.842 
^nnislfnis wfaeiitas in 1961, there were 
11^330- In other words, the Brahmaputo 
VhBhp is the goal of mnslim immigration. In 
Chapter n, I have dedt udth ^ 
gMririh of pop^tkm in Assam from 1901 
m lidl •oAJ haye shown how mnslim immi- 


two decades of this century and hMf IhMlI 
the third decade onwards, the popuMlMI « 
the Upper Brahmaputra Valley began m hi 
gradually affected. The above tibia ilNl 
vividly shows how the different dliUlPli Iff 
the Brahmaputra Valley have hi^ dtalad 
by the growth of the mualhn pcmulallM ig 
1951 and 1961 

54 In the Goalpara dutrwt, the mMdMr 
of muslims is 668,748 coiMiiSating 43.92 lir 
cent of the total popuLukm nf the diaaftl. 
In the South Salmara. Mankechar, LalddgW 
and Dhubri police stations of the Ooelgini 
diMrict. the musluns constitute 91.2 per 
808 per cent. 72.5 per cent, and 59.1 m 
cent of the total jiopulation of these pCBos 
stations respectively ; while in the Dhobn tub- 
d vision iist'lt, the muslims oOnstititle 62.S 
per cent of the total population The follow* 
tng police stations of the Goalpara diHrict 
have shown high increase of the mudim 
population as follows ; — 

Polk e Station Pirtnuait tncnan tf 

Mtatlmo nSI-mi 

1 Gossaingaon A Golokganj S6.42 

2 Kokrajhar. Sidli and 

Bijni 8730 

3 North Salmara 8647 

4 Lakhipur. Goalpara and 

Dudhnai 48.90 


55 In the Kamrup district, furdwr t9* 
stream of the river BrahmajHitra, diere m 
605324 muslims in 1961 constituting 293f 
per cent of the total mpulation cd ttie db* 
tnct The Baghbew, Tarabari and lifpsii 
police stauons of diis district have 18.9 per 
cent . 74 1 per cent, and 50.2 per cent, if ffb* 
total population as muslims. These pdhta 
stations are mostly nvenne and mardw uUtt 
where mushm iinmigranti have se t tled dewi 
to constitute the majority cf dw pcpulatlMt. 
The following police stations of mis dbtlfet 
have shown high increases of the 
population in desceiKhog order c' 
increase during 1951-61: — 

PoliceStotlot. 

1. Gauhad A Jhalukbari 96m% 

2. Rangia 77. 

'3 Chhaygaon. Boko and 



4. Bttpeia end Twaberi 

nfiigiaiiul 

tup WIUcKUUpm 
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56. In the Darrang district the muslun 
pcqiulatioB has increased from 157.262 in 1951 
to 249.585 in 1961 thereby making the 
musliffls constitute 19 35 cent of the 
total population of the district. It may also 
be no^ that percentage decade variation of 
muslims in this district is 58.71 against 38.39 
for the general population In the Dalgaon 
police station of this district, the muslims 
constitute 72 7 per cent of the total popula* 
don. The following police stations ol this 
district have shown abnormally high increases 
of their muslim population 

Police Station Fercentage increase of 

Muslims 1951 1961 

1 Chuda 151.47 

2. Dhekiajuli 128 70 

3. Panen, Udalguri. Dalgaon 

and Majbat 76 94 

4. Behali and Gohpur 36.52 

5. h^ngaldai and Kalaigaon 34.61 

57. In the next upstream district. Now- 
gong has a total muslim population of 499.320 
m 1961 which constitutes 41 .24 per cent, of ^ 
total populadon of the district This district 
used to be low lying and had plenty of waste 
lands in the first four decades of the twendeth 
century. Muslims have been pouring into 
this district since 1921 until they now cons- 
dtute diis big percentage of the populadon. 
Ruinhihat Dhing. Lanka and Laharighat 
police stadons of this district have 78.8 per 
cent. 71.0 per cent. 57.10 per cent and 55.3 
par cent respectively of their total population 
as mudims. The following pohce stations of 
this district have diown high increases during 
1951-61:— 

Mice StaiiM Peremtage iHcnase ef 

Mualims t9SU96I 

1. Jamunamukh and 

Lumding (Lanka) 66.76 

2. Raha and Marigaon 66.49 

3. Samaguri and Sadar 

(Nowgong) 59.50 

58. In the Lakhimpur district, all the 
police stations have recorded high rates of 
incrsiie as detailed below in descending 
order 

fdktSMim JVrwiw a n lat rm u ^ 

28S.I3 

mss 


MutStatioH Ptreematt bienaMtf 

MuOm* 1951-1961 

3. N(^ Lakhinqnir. Bihpoiia 

and Dhakuakhana 70.44 

4. Tinsukia and Bardubi 67.20 

5. Do<Hn Dooma, Digboi 

and Margherita 51.94 

6 Dibrugarh and Dhemaji 43.24 

59 Sibsagar is the only district where 
the number of muslims is the lowest in the 
Brahmaputra Valley whereas the numba of 
indigenous muslims is the highest m this dis- 
trict. Way back m 1931. Mr. C. S. MuUan 
remarked that * Sibsagar will be the only 

of Assam in which an Assamese will find him- 
self at home’. That prophet still holds good 
in 1%1 also The only police station where 
there has been high increase of muslims in 
this district is the Sonan police station which 
has an increase of 78 99 per cent, in i& 
muslim population durmg the decade. 

60 The sex ratio of muslims in Assam 
has shown more improvement during 1961 
and this fact suggests that the muslims have 
come to Assam to stay because they have 
brought their famihes also with them. It 
appears that the borders of Assam with East 
Pakistan have to be much more carefully 
guarded to check further illegal immigration 
into this State. Strict and constant vigilance 
is also called for to stop the continuous flow 
of these hardy muslims upstream of the river 
Brahmaputra. While the rivers of Assam flow 
into East Pakistan, the explosive population of 
East Pakistan has a tendency to flow upstream 
into Assam. 

CHRISTIANS 

61. The total number of Christians in 
India is 10.726.350 in 1961 against 8.392.038 
in 1951, the percentage increase during the 
decade 1951-61 being 27.38. The net in- 
crease is 2334.312. but the percentage of 
Christians to the total population of India is 
still only 2.44 in 1961 against 2.35 in 1951. 
So altiunigh Christianity has made more 
headway in India during the decade 1951-61 
and has secured third pilaoe in numerical 
Btrengdi among the mun rdigions of In^ 
its percentage of 2.44 is piaeticaliy insknifl 
cant waamS to 8351 per cent «f HnriV 
gnd IfijSf per cent, of 


L Siriiya 

2. Jrijpwamf jMoran 
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62. I give below taUe 9.11 showing the 
progress of Christunity in Assam from 1901- 
61 •— 

TABLE 9.11 


YMr 

Population 

Dacada 

variation 

Parcaniafa 

dacada 

variauon 

tool 

54,650 

— 

— 

1911 

61,977 

-f 27 327 

f 78 87 

1921 

118,134 

4 56 157 

-4 90 61 

1931 

213.678 

95 544 

480 88 

1941 

38,702 

—174 976 

—81 «9 

1951 

487,331 

•1448 629 

4 1,159.19 

1961 

764,553 

+277 222 

-4 56 59 


But although the peweirtage variailott 4iflaf 
19SI<61 is smaller, in term of ahaoiiili 
bers it is higher than the jpreviouB deendil. 
Clinstians now constitute 6.44 per cent Of 
the total population of Assam againM 5.S2 
per cent, m 19S1. 

64. The total numbnr of ChfhtiMi in 
North East India, that is |n si^ id ttO filion 
covered by Assam Propet. Hagalaatf. iHka^ 
pur. Tripura. NEFA. CooOb Behir. A|piK 
gun and Darjeeling districts of West Bampl 
IS 1.192.013. the details Of which ate ae 
follows: — 

TAMJi».U 


63. The above table shows the progres- 
sive increase of Christianity m Assam from 
1901 till 1961. As stated earlier, in 1941 all 
tribal Christians have not been shown ^ as 
Christians but simply as Scheduled Tribes 
and is why the figure appean to be 
vary low. The fact is that even during 1941. 
Cl^tianity has been maintaining its pro- 
gress in A^m. particularly among the trib^ 
communities. The percentage variation in 
the decades 1901-11. 1911-21 and 1921-31 are 
much higher than that during the decade 
19S1-61. ^tween 1931 and 1951. the per- 
centage variation is 128.07 for two decades 
whidi may be taken as 64.04 per decade. 


1 Aaaam 

764.551 

2 Nafaland 

I95.II0 

3 Manipur 

I52.M 

4 Tripura 

10,019 

5 Cooch Bahar 

T45 

6 lalpalguri 

48,510 

7 Daijaalliid 

21,479 

8 NEPA 

*^!1K»** 

Totol 

l.fil.018 


65. In table 9.13 below 1 gho tiw 
Christian population of Assam distriobwiie 
along with variations and sex rttio fnr dtil 
decade 1951-61 : 


TABLE 9.13 


StBtWDJBtrict 


PopolBtion 


VBftoliOS 

of 

OUB W l 


1 

2 

5 

AfMApI 

764,533 

487.551 

GoaIpBm 

51,594 

51,009 

Eamnip . ... 

18,419 

11.015 

Danant ... 

59,861 

57.216 

Uklriowr 

54,309 

55.690 

1 Mra«|n|i 

7,145 

4.789 

titaipr ... 

99,080 

21,215 

ftaaifcaw 

15.178 

8,422 

t|M*UI|h 

87.511 

59492 

ttUMitiiMiiumHnii . . 

185.801 

U8k886 

OMwSlSilUa'+naCMHrmb . 

27v548 

11425 


+277.222 
+20.5t5 
+7,406 
+22.645 
+ IMIt 
+2.554 
+7.167 
+6^756 
+4itWt 
+71.511 
+16^ 


+56 01 
+6+51 
+67 22 
+6015 
+5217 
+4+15 
+I7'0» 
+l+9k2 
+122*21 
+i+1i 


•> 


} M 4 * 


. fi 
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66. The above table shows that the per- 
centage decade variation of Christians is 
higher than that of the general population m 
all the districts of Assam excepting in the 
case of Mizo Hills. The apparent low in- 
crease of Christians in the Mizo Hills is sim- 
ply due to the fact that most of the Mizos 
are already Christians and even the variation 
may be mostly due to natural increase. 
From table 9.1 it may be seen that 86.64 per 
cent of the people in the Mizo Hills are 
Christians in L961 against 90.50 per cent in 
1951. This apparent decline in percentage is 
mpiy due to fte feet feat more people, most- 
ly Hindus, have gone into Mizo Hill? as Go- 
vernment employees during the decade 1951- 
61 and also because Buddhists who were not 
apparently enumerated in 1951 have now 
been covered by the Census. Among the 
Mazo tribes feemsdlves. 96.95 per cent are 
Christians. 

BUDDHISTS. JAINS AND SIKHS 

67. In Assam fee number of Buddhists. 
Jains and Sikhs is practically negligible and 
so no detadled analysis need be maide of any 
at them. SufBce it to say feat BoddUsls 
constitute oidy 0.31 per cent. Jains comld- 
taie only 0.06 per cent and Siklis also eons- 
tioile only OXH per cent (rf the total papa- 
latioa Assam. Aasong the Buddhist as 
msM as 1K720 are imiad aafy in the Mlfo 
Wat. Thia IS swt due to aiy nw> aaswag 


uon but these Buddhists are tribals of die 
Mizo Hills district adjmning Burma or fee 
Chitta^ng Hill tracts who have already been 
Buddhists for centuries but do not appear to 
have been covered by fee Census More as 
they live in fee most inaccessible areas of 
this district Another 8.212 Budhists are 
found in the Lakhimpur district and 4.076 
are found in fee Sibsagar district, and these 
are the Tai-speaking Buddhists who have 
come from Burma after the Ahom invasion 
of Assam. Among fee tribal Buddhists of 
Mizo Hills, fee most numerous are fee Chak- 
mas (15.361) and fee Moghs. The Sikhs 
and^ains have come into Assam from other 
parts of India and they are scattered every- 
where in fee State. 

TRIBAL REUGIONS 

68. According to fee 1961 Census. Sche- 
duled Tribes may belong to any religion. It 
IS therefore interesting to see how the tribal 
people of Assam who have been recorded as 
Sch^uled Tribes have returned their reli- 
gion in 1961. It may be seen feat most have 
returned their religion as Hinduism followed 
by Christianity. Various tribal religions 
have been lumped together under tte head- 
ing ‘ Tribal ReUgions’. Scheduled Tribes be- 
longing to all other religions «re comparative- 
ly few in numbers and so feey have been 
lumped together under fee heading *' Others ”. 
Table 9.14 below gives a picture of the vari- 
ous tribes of Assam and the religions wluch 
they profess: — 

69 The above table shows that a big 
number of tribals. especially the plains tribals. 
have returned their religion as Hinduism 
during 1961. After Hinduism. Christianity 
co^ next as fee religion of the Scheduled 
Tribes, especially fee Sdieduled Tribes of fee 
HiUs. Tribal religions have largely disq>- 
peued because most of the tribals have bem 
either absorbed into Hinduism or ChristiMity. 
So Hinduism and Christianity have p rosper- 
ed at the cost of tribal-rdigions. ninslianily 
came first to fee United KhasiJaintia Hffls. 
but alfeough fee number of Christians in Bds 
district is next only to Mao HBls, fee num- 
ber of peofde who atm jmfoae fee Khasi tA- 
btA td«km is fee bittM aihoui dl fee tri- 
has. B appeam featlte Kliaais and lifedlM 
am mudi ■Mna con a er ua i i ve hi tnnmHfea 
un» uwm w 'oa w wim i Ht up. 
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TABU f.l4 


N«m of Trib« 

1 

Total 

fopttktioii 

2 

Hindu 

3 

Cbrtoitaii 

4 

Tribal 

RaligiMia 

9 

i 

1 KkBBlaadJBiBtlB 

JM 119 

12 987 

liOlll 

17)099 

an 

2 loro— SerokBebari 

349 913 

122 029 

22 449 

1.091 

4ii 

3 Obto 

211 122 

10 492 

•7 924 

la 131 


4 KiclurniicludintSonwal 

234 936 

221 811 

14 116 

- 

m 

S Any Muo (Linhai) Trib^ 

214 721 

2 938 

201 161 

Ifl 

I.4II 

1^ 

« Min 

163 453 

|6| 161 

1 234 

fli 

7 Mikir 

121 (M2 

90 949 

12 44) 

17 lit 

m 

1 lUbhB 

tU8 029 

106 017 

1.875 

- 

m 

9 DiiBBU(KAChtri) 

66 716 

98 034 

I0.64U 

44 

— 

10 Lnlung 

61 315 

60 

HI 


Toa 

11 Hijong 

22 612 

22 '7h 

61 

208 

1 

12 Chftknu 

19 136 

461 

14 1 

IP 

M440 

13 Any Kttki Tribal 

19 037 

\\ 436 

1 196 


9 

14 Dnori 

13 676 

13 780 

77 


19 

IS B«rniani in Cnchar 

13 114 

II *H 


• 

mmm 

16 Any NagaTribdt 

9 309 

9 179 

4 02** 

101 

1 

17 Ukhar 

1791 

2 016 

6 634 

10 

91 

11 Hmar 

8 741 

4 911 

3 790 

— 

9 

19 Mack 

6 987 

1 974 

•1 

* 

tai 

20 ?awi 

4 187 

9 

4 578 

— 


21 Hojai 

22 Man (Tai Spanking) 

3 617 

3 481 

9 

116 


39 

344 

"”2 0m1|6 

1 111 Ml 

' *967 049 

** 347.923 

34.W 


It may also be noted that the number of 
Khaus and Jamtias professing their own tn- 
bal rdigion is more than the number of 
Christians Next to the Khasis, the ^ros 
have also largely preserved their own Garo 
tribal religion. Only 17.313 Mikirs suU 
fess the Mikir tribal religion, while 90.949 
Mikirs have called themselves Hmdus Only 
12.443 Mikirs have become Christians till 
1961. Among the Mizos. almost all have 
become Qnistians and only 167 still prof^ 
tile Mizo tribal religion Almost all the 
pUfaiB tribals have called themselves Hit^us. 
The dUEerenoe between tribals who are Hm- 
dus and rh ri fUaiw is that while a Chrstian 
wn i f t have been ccmvinced of the truth of 
frOvistianity and bqitised after a period of 
nM&tkm. a Hindu tribal can become a 
ffiMM ooty by saying diat he to a Wnd® 
This of coBvenkm into Hinduism of 

Oe tribab is durrlhf d by Sr Edward Oait as 
‘cwgisloo by-fklioii’. but it to also true 


that Hinduism is more a system than a wli» 
gion and Animism has also bew talM^ 
some lo be some sort of Huidiusm. Elabo> 
rate discussion about this theo^ cao’be 
found in the Census Report of 19x1. 


70 A tnbal religion is some lort Of 
Animism, the attribution of a soul to nataml 
objects and phenomena. Livmg in the flOe* 
dom of their natural habitats, breathing 6m 
fresh air of the hills or drinking the otyWl 
clear water emanating as natural spraigs* 
they sec God the Creator in these natunu 
objects When looking at the alqrsms||h^ 
of the ravines In the mountains, thqr m|d it 
the abode of the devib. So they betMe in 
some gods and goddesses «dio do BOBS for 
them, and they also believe in some 
evil spirits who are supposed to caw ,, 
and bring bad luck to the tandb. 
thnefoie make sobm shapie oArii« td ^ 
gods and goddes ses and they tdsptttaygwy 
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sacrifion to pcofritiate the evil spirits. Res- 
pect of Aeir forbe a rs also made than indulge 
m some form of ancestor worship. 

71. Tribal religions have no definite 
names but th^ are called by the name of die 
tribe to which they belong. For example, the 
tribal teligitm of the Khasis is known as ' Ka 
Niam Khasi* or Khasi religion. Similvly 
Ae religion of the Garos is the Garo religion. 

72. Tribal rdigions have remained as 
such till about the nineteenth century. In 
the twentieth century, the Tribal Communi- 
ties are no longn left in isolation anywhere, 
and so changes in their social, cultural, eco- 
nomic and political set-up have taken place 
rather rapidly. After In^pendence, the pace 


of social changes has greatly accelented. On 
contact with the people of oilier cnltufe, the 
tribals have a tenden^ to lose some of their 
identity and be absorbed by the lattw. That 
is why the plains tribals Imve by and lar^ 
been absorb^ into Hinduism. The lull 
Areas of Assam have been least influmioed 
by Hinduism and so Christianity has taken 
roots in these regions. Moreover, Qiristia- 
nity is more or less synonymous widi pro- 
gress because of the fact that Clffistians 
have of necessity to be*literat6. and after 
being literate, they acquire ambition for a 
better standard of living. Moreover, there is 
something in Christianity which makes the 
hill people of Assam adopt this religion vritib 
effortless ease because it appeals to their sense 
of freedom and ideals of democracy. 



CHAPTER X 
THE WORKING POPULATION 


one prodootive actMty Iwi iNMil f»> 
corded /.e.. nore tkan one of tfM 


The following questions were asked in 
the 1961 Census regarding the Working and 
Non-W(n*king Population — 

“8 Are you working as a cultivator 

9. Are you working as an agricultural 
labourer ? 

10 Are you working m a Household 

Industry 

If, so, (a) what is the nature of your 
work ? 

(b) what IS the nature of the 

Household Industry > 

(c) arc you working as a paid 

employee in another person’s 
Household Industry * 

11 Do you do any work othet than 

that of a cultivator, an agricul* 
tural labourer or a worker in a 
Household Industry ? 

If so, (a) what is the nature of your 
work 

(b) what IS the nature of the in- 
dustry. profession, trade or 
service where you work 

(e) are you an employer, em- 
ployee, single worker or 
family worker ? 

(d) what IS the name of the estab- 

lislment where you work 

12. If you do not work what do you 
do?” 

2. Prima facie, the above questions ap- 
pear to be simple, but it requires a lot of ins- 
tructions and training to enable the enume- 
rators how to correctly reemd the answers 
against tiie captions in the Individual Slip A 
copy of the instructions is given in the Appen- 
dix. 

3. Later, further instructions were issu- 
ed for riogit^ tiie p r incip al work and ticking 
tiMf secondary wcmIe. Inese instructions are 
Nfrdduoed below: — 

"After you have filled 19 the answers 
to fBeetioos 8 to 11 . if you find tint 
hi uie ciee at aiqr pemm more than 


questions 8. 9 or 11 has been fiOad 
up by some work, you iihbilld luA; 
him which one of the auddliai dWI 
has been recorded from him fti Ml 
principal work Thu prineipol woril 
IS the one on wbicn the Mnon 4a> 
votes most of hii tinir. Nt %|hif 
round the number of the qucMBBS 
8. 9. 10 or It, acconling to the 
woik on which the persoo saw he 
tpends niov time too shoiud In* 
variably ask for the principal Work 
where more than one work il 
cordcil and put a rum round the 
questiou relating to tiie prlneiptl 
work 

It may be that in a few cases you find 
that you have recorded more than 
two productive activities In ques- 
tions 8 to 1 1 t.e„ more than two of 
the questions. 8 to II. would have 
been tilled up by some work. In 
sutli cases you should first ascer- 
tain the pincipal work U., the one 
on which the pjsrson spends most 
time and put a ring rouM the aune 
her of the quest.on. You sheald 
then ascertain the work whidi h 
the next in importance to his pdl^ 
cipal work U., the work after hli 
principal work which oocu|ties most 
tune. You should put a tidk agkittit 
the question numbor of tint work 
on the ri^t hand side of the qiim- 
tion numbo’. The ring and tim iMc 
should be put dearly so thM mv 
difficult will not be fdt to w oepi m 
them dearly.” 

4 The ‘ringing’ of the priiicip|||w 0 fk 
and the ticking of the secondary fUK hUf 
greatly helped us at the time or twwrtkm 
to ascertain the iirincipal econeorie aaihiitim 
of the people of tiie State. Util irl|l.th|< 
more sobecwiee many pOdple MO 4p|if^ 
in more ttian one occup ati o n . Rhr <mi iiiR« 
many edtivaton «f AtMOi do pKi tMlilip 
in haadloom woavhp 


subiidiluy oociq»tiom during the dack seasons. 
In some areas, like the Sualkuchi area, the 
principal work of the people is Housdiold 
Industry although they may also have cul- 
tivation as a subsidiaiy occupation. Without 
them furtha* clarifications to enumorators 
and without the ringing marks and the tick- 
ipg marks, it would not have been possible 
for us to find out what is the chi^ occupa- 
tion of the people. The later instructions 
dierefore constitute a distinct improvement 
on the fonner instructions. 

5. In the 1951 Census, the population is 
inresented by 8 Livelihood Classes whid^ are 
again broadly divided into Agricultural 
Casses and Non-Agricultural Classes. These 
classes are: — 

Agricultural Qasses: 

I. Cultivators of land wholly or mainly 
owned, and their dependants. 

II. Cultivators of land wholly or mainly 

unowned, and their dependants. 

III. Cultivating labourers, and their de- 

pendants. 

IV. Non-cultivating owners of land; agri- 

cultural rent receivers, and their 
dependants. 

Non-Agricultural Classes: 

Persons (induding dq;)endants), who de- 
rive their prindpal Means of Livelihood 
frm: — 

V. Production other than Cultivation. 

VI. Commerce. 

VII. Transport. 

VIII. Other Services and Miscellaneous 
Sources. 

6. The p(q}ulation has again been dub- 
bed togethm* to include self-supporting per- 
sons. earning dependants and dependants, or 
workers and dependants, under the 8 Liveli- 
hood Classes, thus presenting a neat and 
readily comprdiensible picture of the popula- 
tion. 

7. In the 1961 Census, the population 
has beat pcesented under Worlpers and Non- 
Wofkccs. and Wodters have again berm dis- 
ttmaled into 9 categories wh£& die Noo- 
Wddnn have been ju mp ed tojedirr under 
8# poait 4ius causing sqpw loss of darity et 
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outline in die presentation of the basic star 
tistics. The 9 eateries of Workers are: — 

I. Working as Cultivators. 

II. Working as Agricultural Labourers. 

III. Woiking in Mhiing. Quairyh^ Live- 

stodc. Forestry, Fishing, Hunting 
and Plantations, Ordhatds and Al- 
lied activities. 

IV. Working at Household Industry. 

V. Working in Manufacturing other than 

Household Industry. 

VI. Working in Construction. 

VII. Working in Trade and Commerce. 

VHI Working in Transport, Storage and 
Communications. 

IX Working in Other Services 

Non-Workers are a class by themselves, 
but they have been categorised under 8 activi- 
ties as spelt out in the subsequent paragraphs. 

8. The basic difference between 1951 
and 1961 in so far as this question is con- 
cerned is that in 1951. income is Ae critoion 
for economically active pwsons, while pro- 
ductive work IS the yardstick for such per- 
sons m 1961. Due to the adoption of the in- 
come concept for the 1951 Census, it is quite 
likely that some of the unpaid family work- 
ers may have been returned as non-earning 
dependents resulting in die reductiem, to 
some extent, of the actual working force. On 
the other hand, the concept of work as given 
in the 1961 Census in relation to the time 
spent, may have over-estimated the numbn 
of workers. The definition of work in the 
1961 census is that the basis of work is sa- 
tisfied in the case of seasonal work like cul- 
tivation, livestock, dau^ng. housdiold in- 
dustry etc. ; if the person has had some re- 
gular work eff at least one hour a day dvough- 
out the greater part of the working sf o n. 
There is therefore no doubt that t^ criterion 
has inflated the figures of workers eng a ged 
in agriculture and household industry. Con- 
versely. many workers of 1951 were classified 
as dependants sin^y because they are un- 
paid family workbra. If may dwefose be 
concluded thnt udiile the worlpof 
had been under-enomerated in 1»I, di» 
may have been cmmenniiMraled in 1961 be- 
eanse dds Census sms radnr bbenl in ^ 
ing wnriKN* etahis Ip «ene«s sAeae nie in 
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the field of economic activity could hardly 
be considered as significant. Both 1951 and 
1961 have not been fair to cntain category 
of workers of which the housewife is the 
most significant. In 1951. the housewife is 
not regarded as a self>supporting person be- 
cause she does not earn any income, but in 
1961 also she is not considered as a worker. 
If. however, a housewife did one hour of 
work daily as a maid servant, she would be 
classified as a worker irrespective of the in- 
come that she got. Some housewives are oc- 
cupied from sunrise to late at night in the 
daily chores of useful domestic work, but 
they are not classified as workers, although 
had a maid servant been engaged to do the 
same work she would have been paid very 
handsomely. 

9. Judged by the standard of work as 
given in the 1961 Census definitions, there 
are comparatively few Non-Workers in the 
working age groups in Assam, and this will 
give us a rather incorrect picture that un- 
employment in Assam is very small. Actual- 
ly there are many unemployed persons in 
Assam who have been classified as workers 
simply because they do some part-time jobs 
in cultivation etc. or simply because they do 
.some part-time private jobs like tuition, etc. 

10. The economic concept of Workers 
and Non-Workers slightly varies from Cen- 
sus to Census resulting in possible loss of 
comparability. This difference of concepts 
has been worked out by Shri B. R. Kalra, 
Research Officer, Office of the Registrar 
General, India, and the result of that research 
has been published in Census Paper I of 
1962. I reproduce below an extract from the 
Note prepared by Shri B. R. Kalra : — 

1951 Census: 

Workers in 1951 comprised of: 

(i) All sdf-supporting persons with 
productive principid means of 
livelihood. Le., all self-eupporting 
persons othor Ilian (a) agn^tural 
rent-receivers belonging to liveli- 
hood Class IV and <b) self-sup- 
porting penons driving their 
means (rf fivdihood from non- 
agricultural. nooproductive oocn- 
patioDs, lilm b^gars. pentionos 
etc., belonging to livelihood Class 

vin. 


(u) Sclf-supporimg persons beloniiog tO 
livelihood t lass iv (agricultural 
renl-rcsci\crs» hut deriving secon- 
dary means vif livelihood from 
productive occupations. i.e.. other 
than Class IV 

(iii) All earning dependants m .espect 
of theii own ISC onJ.irst itieans of 
livelihood oihei thaji those who 
derived then scionJ'irv means ol 
livelihood tiom 

(a) receipt of agricnituial rem under 

Class IV, and 

(b) non-agricultural non-puHluetive oc- 

cupations. (For calculating 
working force, no account has 
been made of the self-support- 
ing persons whose principal 
means of livelihood was non- 
agricultural non-productivc but 
who had a productive secon- 
dary means of livelihood, as 
unlike rent-receivers in Gass 
IV. these persons were lumped 
in Class VIII and did hot have 
a separate class of principal or 
secondary means of livelihood!. 

Non-workers of 1951 were equal to: 

(i) All non-earning dependants; 

(ii) Self-supporting persons whose prin- 

cipal means of livelihood was agri- 
cultural rent (Gass IV) and who 
had no productive secondary 
means of livelihood ; 

(iii) The following groups of mlf-sup- 

porting persons included in non- 
agricultural Gass VIII : 

(a) persons living principally on in- 

come from non-agricultunl 
Gass VIII ; 

(b) pensioners and remittance hold- 

(c) inmates of jails, aqrlums. alms 

houses and recipients of doles- 
beggars and vagrants, and 

(d) odm persons living principally on 

income derived firom non-pro- 
ductive activity. 

(iv) Earning dependants whose own 

means of livriihood (Secondai^ 


‘ SKOIIU 
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means of livelihood) was agricul- 
tural rent-receiving under Class 
IV. and 

(v) Earning dependants whose secon- 
dary means of livelihood was non- 
agricultural non-productive. The 
number of this group have been 
estimated at 455,792 (106.771 
males and 349,021 females). This 
estimate has been worked out on 
the basis of proportion of non- 
productive self-supporting per- 
sons to all self-supporting persons 
in the non-agricultural classes. 
These earning dependants were 
deducted from Class VIII and 
placed among non-workers. 

1931 Census: 

I. Workers : 

(i) All earners following productive oc- 

cupations; and 

(ii) All working dependants following 

productive occupations. 

II. Non-workers : 

(i) All non-working dependants; 

(ii) Earners and working dependants 

following non-productive occupa- 
tions. 

(a) non-cultivating proprietors taking 

rent in money or kind ; 

(b) proprietors (other than agricultural 

land), fund, scholarship holders 
and pensioners ; 

(c) inmates of jails, asylums and alms 

houses ; 

(d) beggars and vagrants ; 

(e) procurers and prostitutes; 

(f) other unclassified non-productive 

industries. 

68 lakhs females in Madras and Travan- 
core<k)chin who were returned as working 
dependants in domestic services have been 
subtracted from the working fwoe and put 
under non-workers. 

1921 and 1911 Census; 

L Workers: 


All “ Actual workers ” having productive 
occupations ; 

II. Non-workers : 

(i) All “dependants” ; and- 

(ii) All “Actual workers" in non-produc- 

tive occupations as stated in case 
of 1931 Census. 

1901 Census: 

I. Workers : 

(i) All “actual workers” having produc- 
tive occupations : 

II. Non-workers: 

(i) All “dependants” ; and 

(ii) “Actual workers” in non-productive 

occupations ; 

(a) rent-receivers ; 

(b) prostitutes, procurers, pimps? etc. ; 

(c) receivers of stolen goods ; 

(d) witches, wizards, cow-poisoners 

etc. ; 

(e) house-rent, share and other pro- 

perty not being land ; 

(f) allowances for patrons or rela- 

tives; 

(g) educational or other endowments. 

scholarships etc. ; 

(h) mendicancy (not in connection 

with a religious order) ; 

(i) pensioners, inmates of asylums, pri- 

soners etc. , 

In the States of Assam, Punjab, Cochin 
Rajputana, Central-India, Kashmir. Berar, 
Madras. Mysore and Coorg, owner cultivators, 
tenant cultivators and lesseess numbering 
13,979,244 were shown under “ rent-recrivers” 
These have now been grouped under indus- 
trial category I of 1961 (Cultivates). 

The comparibilify can, however, be restor- 
ed to some extent by the regrouiang of certain 
categories. How this regrouping can be done 
has also been worked out 1^ Std B. R. Kaba 
and so I r^noduce his note on the subject:— 
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Groui^ng of vmrkers and non-workers of I90t~5l Censuses In form of the Ten ludustrt^ 

categories of 1961 



nXilribatad pnpartiontdf miMf MitieriM V and vn. 
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1961 


1931 


1931 


1921 


1911 


1901 


IX. Working in Other Livelihood Cles* VIII minuk Groiiii^4 85,66, 100 Ciiour‘R0to8? 101 
Services Sub-Divn 5,0 to Suh-Uis 5 3 127, 1^1 to 184. to 101 130, l55to 

•minus Siib-div 7-5 to Sub- 186. 187. I89t. 190t 179, 181 to 183, 

div 7 9 minun per^onft in non- and 191 * I85t. 1861,006 

iigiicultural non-produrtise 187.* 

nccupatinna (/ r.. Sub-divi- 
ninns 3,6. 5,7 and Division 8 
,iiid Division 9) 


Group*. 71 to 71 85. Cu i r* 1 to 24, 33. 
92,93, 115, 137, 54.55, 57. 60 to 75 

139to1(i0and 162 121.122.188,300 

163, 165t. 166t, (a)444 to 491.494 

and 176* to 499, 504*. 505*, 

505(b)t. end 520(a). 


X. Non-Woikers Ci) All non^arning dependant*. . All Non-working de- All dependants plus Alt dependants plus Ail dependants plua 

(ii) S S. periunh whose pendants plus groups 1. 180 and groups 1, 161 , 168 groups 36 end 506 
principal OLCup.niun groups 192 to 91 5 188 to 191 and 169 to 520 

wnh Clash IV with no pindiic- 
tivcnecondary occupation ; 

(III) S. S persons wnh no- 
productive, non-ugm iillinul 
occupations included iti ( lass 
VIII : 


(iv) E D whose own oc ti- 
patinn (Secondary meat of 
livciihiiod) was agricultmal 
lent under C'lass IV, and 

(v) F D. estimated at 4i5. 
792 whose secondary occ iina- 
tion wainon-jgriculturni lu n- 
productive 


II. In the Brahmaputra Valley, and es- 
pecially among the Assamese, there are hand- 
looms in every household where weaving of 
cloths is generally done by the women of the 
I nusehold. Formerly, the Assamese women 
used to weave all the cloths that they lequire 
in the household, but now-a-days, mill-made 
cloths and nylons have invaded every home 
and so even the weaving industry i> gra- 
dually decaying. But despite the competi- 
tion from the mills, the household i.'dustry 
of weaving still exLsts in almost all A' >amese 
households. Assamese women are therefore 
part-time workers in this type of ho'isehold 
industry. Therefore many of these 'vomen 
would have been classified as Non-\vorkers 
being housewives, if they would not do some 
part-time work in weaving. Even some 
students take part in this kind of household 
industry. Most of the products of this house- 
hold industry are consumed only by the family 
itself and nothing is sold. In some training 
classes in the Sibsagar, Darrang and Lakhim- 
pur districts, one Deputy Superintendent of 
Census Operations told the trainees that if 
the products are for self-consumption, 
that should not be recorded as household in- 
dustry thereby resulting in the reduction of 
workers due to this misrecording. Subse- 
quently. I issued a circular to all Deputy Com- 
missioners and Sub-divisional Officers to cor- 
rect this wrong interpretation and I also de- 
puted my Tabulation Officers to correct the 
mistakes. Smne mistakes have been correct- 


ed, but it must be admitted that there has 
been many mi.srecording on account of tljat. 
Til is is the reason why the household industry 
n Sibsagar district which is the real home of 
Assamese culture has rather been largely de- 
flated. For example, in the house of J. C. 
Bhuyan. one of the Tabulation Officers there 
were two handlooms in 1961, which were 
used by three members of his 'family, but 
(hey were not recorded as workers because 
no product was sold. 

12. Of the economic questions asked in 
the Individual Slips of the 1961 Census, the 
most difficult are those relating to questions 
10 and II. In question 10 the enumerator 
had to ask the citizen whether he was work- 
ing in any household industry, and if so. to 
give a description of the nature of work, the 
nature of the household industry, and whe- 
ther he was an employee. In question 11 
the enumerator had to ask whether a citizen 
./as doing some work other than cultivation, 
agricultural labour or household industry 
and if so. the citizen was also asked to give 
a description of the nature of work and of the 
nature of industry, profession, trade or ser- 
vice. The induction of the words ‘nature of 
industry’ in question 11(b) has made it diffi- 
cult for both the enumerator and the citizen 
to understand the subtle difference between 
question 10 and 1 1 as a result of whidi some 
incomplete or ambiguous returns were ^ven 
to these two questions. For example, most 


'* Distributed proportionately among all the citeaorice I to IX. 
tDlstrlbuted proportionately among all Non-agiicultural ca*egoriet V to IX. 
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of the enumerators recorded 'weaving' 
against question 10. but some of them again 
recorded the same industry against question 
1 1 . During sorting it was also found that 
many enumerators did not completely record 
the answers to questions 10(a) and (b) or to 
.questions 11(a), (b) and (d). In some cases, 
it was found that against questions I0<a) and 
(bi. only one answer, say weaving, was given. 
Similar was the case with re.spc(.i to questions 
1 1 (a) and tb). In some ca.scs it was found 
that a p'ea'.ler has been recorded as employee 
although he was a practitioner and so he ac- 
tually was a single worker and not an em- 
ployee. Many of these mi.srecordings were 
rectified during sorting and tabulation, where- 
ever pu.ssible. 

13. In some cases, adequate description 
was available from the Census slips but there 
were some difficulties for proper classifica- 
tion in spite of that. For example, entries for 
questions 11(b) and (d) were given as ‘Rail- 
way Police’ or ‘Railway Protection Force’, 
and so classification can be given either as 
category VIII relating to ‘Transport’ or as 
category IX relating to ‘Other Services’. The 
difficulty here does not lie with the fault of 
the enumerators or the enumerated, but with 
recording. Commonsense, however, say that 
in both cases the proper classification would 
be to include the Railway Police or the Rail- 
way Protection Force under category IX. 
The recordings on separate lines for occupa- 
tion and industry were seldom full because 
enumerators generally filled up on either 
questions 10(a) or 11(a) and 10(b) or 11(b). 
In other words, where the enumerators had 
given the nature of work or occupation, they 
did not care to give the nature of the indus- 


trial services due to cureles.sness or tack of 
proper appreciation of the concept of these 
two economic questions. 

14. Although the instructions for ‘ring- 
ing' ol thv principal work and ‘ticking* d 
secondary work had been given to nnumera- 
tors befote the enumeration, sonic of them 
did not properly follow. the Inter insiructions. 
Ill some cases, iinging only was (lone al- 
liiougli more than iwo works were recorded. 
.Smoothing of such incomplete recording had 
to be done m the TubuKition Office in ac- 
cordance with the instructions issued by the 
Registrar (Jeneral. 

LS. In so lui as employment Category 
.igainsi questions lOtc) and li(c) is concerned, 
llic entries by ciunnerators were found to be 
fairly complete excepting in very few cases. 
‘Ihc geometrical designs against these two 
questions ha\e been found to be of great help 
at the time of sorting and tabulation. Tlie 
geometrical designs helped the sorters to fix 
their eyes on them and to sort them accurate- 
ly at a good speed according to the norms 
laid down for each sorter. 

16. No difficulty was experienced by 
enumerators regarding the lilling of questions 
8 or 9 of the Census Schedule, but it was 
noted that many agriculturists preferred to be 
called cultivators rather than as agricultural 
labourers. 

17. No difficulty was experienced in re- 
cording question 12 relating to the activi- 
ties of Non-Workers. 

18. The following is table 10.1 showing 
the distribution of l.()00 persons in India and 
each State among the 9 Industrial Categories 
and Non-Workers, 1961. 


TABLE 10.1 

Distribution of 1000 persons in India and each Stale among the nine industrial categories 

and nan-workers, 1961 

Wo r k e I « 


Stuc 


S ^ I 


1 


Total 


1 II III IV "v" VI ’ “ 

Mining, 

Cultivntor Agricul- Outrry- Houm- Manulac- C'oratruc- 

tural inft hold turing t'on 

Labourer Liveatoefc, Industry other 

Poreetry. than 

Fishing. House- 

Hunting, hold 

. Etc. Industry. 

3 4 S 6 7 8 


Vll 

1 rndc 
and 
Com- 
merce 


9 


VIII IX x‘ 

'liaiiNrtri Ollier Nrn- 

Storage Services worlien 
and 

Commu- 

nications 


W' :i :2 


India . 

1.000 

227 

72 

12 

Andhra Pradesh 

1.000 

208 

148 

16 

Afsetn i 

1.000 

280 

16 

44 


27 

18 

5 

17 

7 

45 

570 

SI 

13 

6 

22 

7 

48 

481 

24 

9 

3 

IS 

6 

16 

567 
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TABLE W.\~concld. 


Worlun 


1 11 

111 IV 

Mining, 

Quarry- Houae- 

V 

VI 

VII 

Vlll 

IX 

X 

Cultivator Agricul- 

Manufac- Construe- 

Trade Transport 

Other 

Non- 

tural 

Labourer 

Ing, hold 

LiveitocL, Industry 
rorustry. 

Fishing, 

Hunting, 

Etc. 

luring 

other 

than 

House- 

hold 

Industry 

tiun 

nnd Storage 
Com- and 

merce Commu- 
nications 

Services 

V^orker* 

3 4 

5 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Bihar .... 

1.000 

22J 

95 

14 

23 

9 

2 

11 

5 

32 

586 

Gujarat 

1,000 

219 

61 

5 

27 

26 

4 

20 

8 

41 

589 

Jammu A Kashmir 

1. 000 

324 

3 

7 

27 

9 

3 

9 

4 

40 

572 

Kerala . 

1,000 

70 

58 

29 

29 

31 

4 

19 

9 

84 

667 

Madhya Pradesh . 

1,000 

328 

87 

IS 

26 

10 

5 

13 

5 

34 

477 

Madras 

1.000 

192 

84 

13 

36 

25 

6 

22 

8 

70 

544 

Maharashtra . 

1,000 

221 

114 

10 

21 

33 

6 

22 

11 

41 

521 

Mysore 

1. 000 

246 

75 

14 

30 

18 

8 

17 

4 

43 

545 

Orissa .... 

1.000 

249 

74 

8 

30 

5 

2 

8 

3 

5h 

.561 

Punjab .... 

1.000 

197 

27 

3 

27 

17 

7 

19 

7 

46 

650 

Rajasthan 

1,000 

350 

20 

8 

30 

9 

5 

14 

6 

34 

524 

Uttar Pradesh 

1.000 

2S0 

44 

2 

23 

11 

3 

14 

5 

37 

609 

West Bengal . 

Union Territories A other 

1.000 

128 

51 

17 

14 

38 

4 

25 

11 

44 

668 


areaii 


Andaman and NiLPbur 


islands 

1.000 

102 

.5 

115 

73 

19 

86 

17 

6 

6K 

509 

Delhi .... 

1 .000 

21 

3 

3 

6 

64 

13 

55 

19 

137 

679 

Himachal Pradesh . 

1,000 

496 

9 

7 

33 

5 

10 

5 

2 

29 

404 

Laccadiv. Minicoy and 
Araindivi Inlands 

1.000 

6 

. . 

24 

427 

15 

10 

S 

6 

23 

484 

Manipur 

1,000 

300 

3 

1 

102 

1 

3 

15 

4 

30 

541 

Tripura 

1,000 

246 

29 

11 

22 

9 

4 

16 

4 

42 

617 

Dadra & Nagar liaveli . 

1.000 

445 

83 

34 

11 

2 

5 

4 

2 

12 

400 

Ooa, Daman & Diu 

1.000 

177 

63 

50 

.. 

30 

6 

22 

26 

38 

S88 

Pondicheriy . 

1,000 

60 

105 

21 

20 

47 

10 

36 

9 

67 

623 

N.E.F.A. 

1.000 

4 

N 

9 

12 

N 

44 

11 

23 

573 

324 

NagaUnd 

1.000 

524 

7 

1 

N 

2 

1 

3 

2 

54 

406 

Sikkim .... 

1.000 

573 

14 

1 

2 

N 

11 

to 

1 

29 

359 


19. From the above table it may be seen 
that in the whole of India. 22.7 per cent of 
the total population are workers in cultiva- 
tion. 7.2 ^ cent, are agricultural labourers. 
1.2 per cent are working in plantations tmd 
allied activities, 2.7 per cent are working 
in household industries. 1.8 per cent, are en- 
gaged in manufacturing other than household 
industry. O.S per cent are engaged in cons- 
truction works. 1.7 per cent, work in trade 
and commerce, 0.7 per cent, are engaged in 
transport, storage and communications and 
4.S per cent are engaged in various other 
services. 57 per cent of the total population 


9 

of India are non-workers and so only 43 per 
cent, are workers. Non-workers, of course, 
include infants, school-going children, house- 
wives. retired persons etc. Among the ma- 
jor States of India, Rajasthan has the highest 
percentage of cultivators with 35 per cent 
followed by Madhya Pradesh with 32.8 per 
cent and Jammu and Kashmir with 32.4 ptf 
cent. In Assam, only 28 per cent of its 
total population are engag^ in cultivation. 
Cultivation according to the Census means 
that a pmon is engaged in agriculture and 
has some title or even a semblance of tide to 
tile land in uddch he cultivates. If a person 
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is entirely engaged in agriculture for wages 
only, he is classified as an agricultural labou^ 
er. The percentage of agricultural labourers 
is highest in Andhra Pradesh (14.8 per cent) 
followed by Maharashtra <11.4 per cent.) and 
Bi^ (9.S per cent.) among the major States 
of India. In category 111 which relates to 
plantation and allied activities, Assam has 
the highest percentage with 4.4 per cent, 
followed by Kerala with 2.9 per cent. This 
is due to the fact that tea plantations are 
plenty in Assam, and in Kerala, coffee planta- 
tion is abundant. In household industry. 
Andhra Pradesh tops the list with 5.1 per 
cent, followed by Madras with 3.6 per cent 
and Orissa with 3.0 per cent. Assam has a 
percentage of only 2.4 which is less than the 
all-India percentage of 2.7. These figures 
do not fail to show that household industries 
arc gradually dying out in Assam. In cate* 
gory V relating to manufacturing other than 
household industry. West Bengal stands first 
with 3.8 per cent, followed by Maharashtra 
with 3.3 per cent, and Kerala with 3.1 per 
cent. This category is the true index of in- 
dustrialisation. and judged by that standard. 
Assam, is very backward with only 0.9 per 
cent. It is also strange that Bihar which has 
plenty of mineral wealth is also industrially 
backward being in the same category as 
Assam. Orissa is the least industrialised 
with only 0.5 per cent., but Bihar and 
Orissa are now forging ahead and they 
may become more industrialised by the 
time the next Census is taken. Moreover, 


heavy engineering projects are being set up 
in Bihar, Orissa and Kerala, but mere are 
practically no heavy engineering works in 
Assam now or in the near future. As for as 
category VI — Construction — ^is concerned, 
the proportion of workers varies \XMn 02 
per cent, in Bihar and Orissa to 0.K per cut 
in Mysore. Assam has only 0.3 per cent, in 
this category, and as already stated, most of 
the construction workers are non-indigenous 
persons. In terms of category VIl— Trade 
and Commerce — the percentage varies from 
0.8 per cent, in Orissa to 2.5 per cent, in West 
Bengal and Assam stands at 1.5 per cent. In 
terms of percentage. Assam does not appear 
to be very bad. but in terms of volume and 
value of trade. Assam is vsty* backward 
and most of the trade is also in the hands of 
people coming from other parts of India. In 
terms of workers i.i transport, storage and 
conMnunicatior.:. the percentage in India varies 
from 0.3 per cent, in Orissa to 1.1 per cent in 
West Bengal and Maharashtra. Here also. 
Assam is just above the bottom in terms of 
percentage although in terms of absolute 
figure it probably stands at the bottom. In 
terms of other services, the percentage varies 
from 3.2 per cent, in Bihar to 8.4 per cent, 
in Kerala with Assam standing at 3.6 per 
cent, just above the bottom. 

20. The following is another table 10.2 
showing the distribution of 1X)00 persons of 
each sex in India and each State among tte 
9 Industrial Categories and Non-workers, 
1961. This table shows the differential ration 


TABLE 10.2 

Distribution of 1000 persons of each sex in India and each State among the nine industrial 

categories and non-workers, 1961 


Worken NOfo- 


Malci 

F«iiialci 

1 

n 

111 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

vin 

IX 

WOrlMIB 

X 

2 

3 

4 

9 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


M - 1.000 

294 

77 

18 

33 

32 

1 

30 

13 

67 

421 

F - 1,000 

196 

67 

6 

22 

4 

1 

4 

N 

20 

720 

M . 1,000 

296 

139 

26 

63 

21 

• 10 

33 

13 

69 

378 

F .. 1,000 

199 

162 

9 

37 

9 

3 

12 

N 

30 

507 

M . 1,000 

346 

29 

46 

4 

14 

6 

20 

12 

30 

499 

P . 1.000 

204 

9 

41 

46 

2 

N 

2 

N 

9 

•1 

M . 1000 

297 

111 

23 

26 

17 

4 

19 

10 

49 

444 

F - 1,000 

141 

•0 

9 

20 

2 

N 

3 

N 

» 

729 


AndhriPoiadlii 
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TABLE 10‘2-contd. 


Workers Non- 


SUtc 

1 

Males 

Pcmales 

2 

i 

II 

4 

HI 

5 

IV 

6 

V 

7 

VI 

8 

VII 

9 

VIII 

10 

IX 

11 

eorkiTB 

X 

12 

OuJVBt . « 

M . 1.000 

265 

64 

7 

32 

47 

7 

36 

15 

62 

465 










r ... 1.000 

170 

57 

3 

21 

4 

2 

3 


19 

72| 


M - 1.000 

421 

9 

10 

23 

16 

4 

17 

7 

71 

422 

Jammu & Kashmir ^ 











r 1.000 

213 

1 

4 

32 

1 


. . 

1 

4 

744 


M .. 1.000 

108 

62 

48 

22 

47 

8 

36 

17 

124 

528 

Kerala J 












r . 1.000 

32 

54 

10 

35 

16 

N 

3 

1 

46 

803 


M ... 1,000 

358 

84 

23 

32 

18 

9 

21 

9 

48 

39* 

Madhya Pradenh 









560 

F » 1,000 

296 

90 

7 

20 

2 

•3 

3 

N 

20 


rM .. 1.000 

250 

85 

20 

40 

44 

10 

39 

IS 

94 

40J 

Madras 










687 


F .. 1.000 

133 

83 

6 

31 

6 

2 

6 

N 

46 


'M • 1,000 

232 

104 

17 

27 

58 

10 

38 

21 

64 

429 

Maharashtra 








619 


F .. 1.000 

209 

125 

3 

14 

6 

2 

5 

1 

16 


rM - 1.000 

312 

74 

20 

37 

30 

13 

27 

9 

62 

416 

Mysore 







680 


F « 1.000 

178 

76 

8 

22 

5 

3 

6 

. . 

22 


'M . 1.000 

363 

92 

11 

33 

8 

3 

13 

6 

79 

392 

Oiissa 









73V 

F - 1.000 

133 

57 

4 

28 

2 

N 

4 

N 

38 

Punjab . 

'M - 1.000 

274 

44 

6 

39 

31 

12 

35 

13 

75 

471 

,F - 1,000 

107 

6 

1 

13 

2 

1 

N 

N 

12 

858 


M - 1.000 

398 

22 

11 

38 

14 

9 

26 

11 

52 

419 

Rajasthan . 









641 


,F » 1,000 

297 

17 

5 

21 

2 

1 

2 

N 

14 


M - 1,000 

370 

53 

4 

34 

20 

5 

26 

10 

60 

418 

Uttar Pradesh . .4 










1 

- 1 000 

117 

35 

1 

14 

1 

N 

2 

N 

12 

818 

West Bengal .•! 

'M 1,000 

209 

78 

24 

16 

67 

8 

45 

21 

72 

460 









906 

i.F - 1.000 

35 

20 

9 

11 

5 

N 

2 

N 

12 

Union Territories and | 

rM « 1.000 











other areas H 

1 











1 

1 

[ F . 1,000 
[M - 1,000 

133 

9 

178 

52 

29 

138 

27 

10 

102 

322 

Andaman and Nicobar H 











812 

Islands I 

[f -i 1,000 

51 

N 

13 

108 

2 

1 

1 

.. 

12 

Delhi .j 

[M - 1.000 

23 

3 

5 

9 

110 

22 

97 

33 

221 

477 

[ F » 1.000 

18 

2 

I 

3 

6 

2 

2 

1 

30 

935 

j 

'M - 1.000 

476 

11 

12 

39 

8 

19 

10 

4 

52 

369 

Himachal Pradesh A 











442 

1 

[f . 1.000 

519 

6 

1 

26 

1 

1 

N 

N 

4 

Laccadive. Minicoy 

r M - 1.000 

11 


49 

345 

29 

19 

9 

12 

42 

484 

and Amindivi^ 










483 

Islands 1 

[f - 1.000 

1 

. . 

N 

508 

3 

1 

N 

N 

4 


rM * .1,000 

365 

3 

1 

19 

2 

5 

14 

8 

56 

527 

Manipur . . .4 










555 

eF - 1.000 

237 

2 

. , 

183 

1 

1 

17 

.. 

4 


M - 1.000 

337 

50 

13 

12 

15 

7 

30 

8 

73 

445 

Tripura . • 








N 


791 

^F . 1,000 

148 

7 

8 

33 

3 

N 

1 

9 


M - 1.000 

432 

82 

50 

15 

3 

8 

7 

4 

20 

379 

Dadra and Nagar< 
Haveli 

, F - 1.000 

458 

89 

18 

6 

N 

3 

1 


4 

421 


'M - 1,000 

191 

42 

77 


56 

13 

29 

50 

55 

487 

Goa, Daman and Diu< 

.F • 1,000 

163 

82 

25 


6 

14 

3 

23 

682 


M « 1.000 

3 

N 

11 

1 


56 

13 

29 

6>7 

190 

N.E.FJi, . 

^F - 1.000 

7 

• • 

• • 

57 

2 

N 



106 

828 


rM - 1.000 

480 

6 

3 

N 

3 

2 

6 

4 

101 

395 

Nagaland . 


(.F - 1.000 

571 

7 

N 

N 

N 

N 

1 

N 

3 

418 


rM - 1.000 

98 

117 

40 

23 

83 

19 

9 

18 

98 

449 

^ J 

FOUBICIMKFy • 4 


IF - 1.000 

22 

94 

2 

18 

11 

1 

7 

N 

36 

799 

Sikkim . 

rM - 1.000 

563 

16 

2 

2 

1 

20 

17 

2 

46 

331 

If - 1,000 

583 

12 

N 

2 

N 

2 

2 

N 

10 

389 
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of women at work in India and the vari- 
ous States. From the following table it may 
be seen that as far as India is concerned, the 
proportion of females engaged in various in- 
dustrial categories vary from 1S.6 per cent, 
in cultivation to a negligible percentage in 
transport and communications. In the case 
of Assam, the percentage of women engaged 
in cultivation is 20.4 per cent, which is high- 
er than the all-India figure of 1S.6 per cent.; 
but the number of women engaged in house- 
hold industry is 4.6 per cent, against the all- 
India figure of 2.2 per cent. llie percentage 
in household industry is highe.st in Assam 
among the major States of India, but the 
percentage of males engaged in 'household 


industry is the least in India. Women en- 
gaged in household industry are those en- 
gaged in weaving by handlooms mostly lor 
their own consumption and that is why die 
percentage of females is high in Assam 
whereas that of males is very lotii The low 
percentage of male workers in household 
industry in Assam also points out to Ihe fttet 
that in Assam there are practically no house- 
hold industry worth the name other than weav- 
ing. 

21. The following is table 10.3 showing 
the dLstribution of 1.000 persons of each sex 
in each district among the Primary. Secon- 
dary and Tertiary Sectors of industry and 
Nun-workers. 1961. 


Distribution of 1000 persons oj each sex in each distrh t among the Primary, Secondary and Tertiary 

Sectors of industry and non'workers, 196! 

TtltTE 10.3 


State/Dutrict 

1 



Total 

Male 

Female 

2 



Woraera 


Non-wortos 

X 

7 

1 -f 11 

3 

ftunar^ Sector 

(bxcludliiB 
Mining it 
quarrying 

4 

Secondary 

Sector 

III (Mining A 
quarrying) f IV 

+v+vTtix 

(Gas A F.leciri- 
ciiy) 

5 

lertiary 

Sector 

VII. VIII and 

IX (oscludint 
Gas and) Blec- 
irleity). 

6 





T 

1.000 

296 

41 

36 

58 

567 

Asiam 




M 

1,000 

371 

45 

26 

99 

459 





F 

1,000 

210 

41 

48 

10 

691 





T 

1.000 

305 

4 

14 

54 

603 

GoiilpnH . 




M 

1,000 

431 

6 

20 

95 

448 





F 

1,000 

166 

2 

49 

8 

775 





T 

1,000 

263 

5 

69 

68 

895 

Kunrup . 




M 

1,000 

373 

6 

24 

119 

478 





F 

1,000 

135 

3 

121 

9 

732 





T 

1,000 

337 

60 

25 

48 

530 

Dtrrang . 


. 


M 

1,000 

394 

62 

26 

83 

435 





F 

1,000 

270 

58 

24 

8 

640 





T 

1,000 

273 

114 

32 

61 

518 

Lakhimpur 




M 

1,000 

278 

115 

45 

106 

456 



• * 1 

1 


F 

1,000 

271 

114 

15 

7 

393 



1 

f 

T 

1,000 

288 

14 

29 

40 

iP 

Nowgong . 




M 

1,000 

424 

15 

19 

71 

471 



• * 1 

1 

L 

F 

1,000 

132 

13 

41 

4 

110 



I 

r 

T 

1.000 

301 

96 

30 

48 

!S 

SibfiMV • 



1 

M 

1,000 

314 

93 

28 

84 

479 



1 

L 

F 

1,000 

284 

96 

33 

7 

S80 



1 

r 

T 

1,000 

201 

46 

30 

70 

653 

CMhir . 


.J 


M 

1,000 

346 

51 

21 

119 

463 



1 


F 

1,000 

42 

40 

40 

16 

863 



1 

- 

T 

1,000 

530 

4 

7 

24 

435 

GwoHiUa 


J 


M 

1.000 

540 

6 

7 

43 

404 



I 


F 

1,000 

519 e 

2 

8 

4 

467 { 




* 

T 

1,000 

323 

26 

29 

117 

505 

United Khaii-leintto Hills 



M 

1,000 

328 

29 

44 

174 

425 





F 

1,000 

318 

24 

12 

55 

391 



1 

■ 

T 

1,000 

464 

2 

39 

57 

438 

UnM Mikir * 

Nofth 

CncharJ 


M 

1,000 

495 

3 

10 

93 

399 



1 


P 

1,000 

428 

1 

72 

16 

483 


1 

r 

T 

1,000 

412 

2 

27 

32 

327 

%IIm Hllla 


• 


M 

1,000 

417 

2 

II 

» 

3147 



1 

L 

F 

1,000 

407 

2 

48 

8 

341 


22. In the above tatde, the wevking po- sector and some re4dlocation of trade has 

pulation has been grouped in the primary been done to fit in with the grou^^. The 

sector, the secondary sector and the tertiary primary sector has again been so divided into 
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two sub-sectors to differentiate between agri- 
culture on the one hand and plantation and 
allied activities on the other hand. The 
grouping of industrial categories 1 and 11 
is an advantage because the line of distinc- 
tion between cultivation and agricultural la- 
bour is very thin, while plantation, forestry, 
orchards and allied activities have been given 
a separate column to differentiate it from pri- 
mary agriculture. 29.6 per cent, of the total 
population of Assam are engaged in agricul- 
ture. It is thus seen that the percentage of 
women in agriculture is very high. It may 
also be not^ that in plantation and allied 
activities, the proportion of women workers 
is almost the same as that of men, the per- 
centages being 4.S and 4.1 respectively. This 
is due to the fact -that in the tea gardens of 
Assam both men and women work in some 
capacity. In the secondary sector, it is also 
seen that the percentage ot women workers 
is more than that of men, but this is due 
almost entirely to the fact that women are 
engaged in handloom weaving in almost every 
household in the Brahmaputra Valley. There 
is practically no other industry on the basis 
of the households in Assam. In the tertiary 
sector, the percentage of women workers is 
almost one-tenth of tl^t of men workers. 


I^ins. The lowest percentage of agricul- 
turists is in the Cachar District, the total 
being 20.1 pe^ cent, while that of fonale 
workws being only 4.2 per cent. In, planta- 
tion. Lakhimpur district has the highest per- 
centage of workers in the whole of Assam 
while the proportion of male wmkers to fe- 
male workers is almost the same being ll.S 
and 11.4 respectivdy. Similar is the case 
with Sibsagar district. This is quite natural 
because in these two districts most of the 
tea gardens of Assam are situated. In the 
tertiary sector, the highest percentage is 
found in the United Khasi-Jaintia Hills dis- 
trict. but the most outstanding feature is the 
high percentage o7 women being as much 
as S.S per cent, against 1.0 per cent, for the 
whole of Assam and less than 1.0 per cent, 
in the case of all other districts of Assam 
excepting Cachar and United Mikir & North 
Cac^r Hills where the percentage is 1.6 pcr« 
cent. In terms of absolute numbers, the 
figures of female workers in the tertiary sec- 
tor in the Khasi Hills far exceed that of any 
other district in Assam. This is due to the 
fact that Khasi women are employed in Go- 
vernment offices in large number and many 
of them are also traders and other categories 
of workers 


23. District-wise, the percentage of agri- 
culturists in both sexes is highe.st in the Hill 
districts of Assam excepting in the case of 
the United Khasi-Jaintia Hills where the 
percentage is more or less like that of the 

Districts arranged according as they are within 

in the Primary st 


24. The following is table 10.4 showing 
the districts arranged according as they are 
within 100; 250 or more points either way 
of the State figme in the primary sector 
(I-I-II) only, 1961. 

; 250 or more points either way of the State figures 
r(I+II) only, 1961 


TAN^E 10*4 


More thin 2S0 
above SUte 
average 

1 

100- 250 
above State 
average 

2 

Prinaiy Sector 


Secondary 

Tertiary 

Sector 

Non-workers 

1 + 11 

Ill 

.Jl. 


100 ± of the Sttte average 

3 

(Bxcluding muiing in (mining ft 
and quarrying) quarrying) + 
IV + V+IX 
(electricity ft 

gaa) 

4 S 

VIII an? 
DC (eicluding 
electricity ft 

gas) 

6 

X 

7 



Qoalpara 

4 

34 

94 

603 



Kamrup 

• S 

69 

68 

595 



Darrang 

60 

2S 

48 

530 



Lakhimpur 

114 

32 

61 

918 


•• 

Nowgong 

14 

29 

40 

629 



Sibiagar 

96 

30 

48 

525 



Cachar ........ 

46 

30 

70 

653 

• • 


Oaro Ilfllt 

4 

7 

24 

435 



United Khaai-laimla Hflla .... 

26 

29 

117 

505 

• e 


United Mikir ft North CMhar Hnii 

2 

39 

57 

438 



Miio Hilla 

. 2 

27 

32 

527 
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25. The above table shows that in 
Assam, all the districts are within 100^ of 
the State average as fur as the primary sector 
consisting of (i) Cultivation and (ii) Agricul- 
tural latour is concerned. In other words, 
the percentage of workers in agriculture is 
more or less even throughout the State and 
there is practically no variation even bet- 
ween the hills and the plains of Assam. This 
also shows that the economy of Assam is still 
overwhelmingly agriculturaf. 

26. Sufficient comments have already 
been made regarding category III which 
relates to plantation and allied activities in 
the preceding paragraphs. Suffice it to say 
that the figures in column 4 once again re- 
emphasise that tea plantations abound only 
in the Lakhimpur. Sibsagar, Darrang and 
Cachar districts while orchard and b^ltuit 
plantations abound in the United Khasi-Jainiia 


Hills. In the secondary sector including min* 
ing and quarrying, under column 5 the 
a^>ve table, it is seen that the distributioa of 
workers is more or less uniform throughout the 
State excepting that the proportion is very Ugh 
in the Kamrup district and ver) low m tie 
(Jaio HilN. In the tertiary scettve. the United 
Khasi-Jaintia Hills shows a very high pro- 
portion of workers, but the distribution in 
the rest of the districts of the State b m<xe 
or less uniform excepting for a httle higher 
proportion in the Cachar, Kamrup and La* 
khimpur districts and the lowest figures in the 
Garo Hills. 

27. The following is tabic I0.S showing 
the districts of A.ssam in dcsctntling order of 
participation of workers per 1,000 of popu- 
lation in Category III aaJ the Secondary 
and Tertiaiy Letovs and of Non*workers. 
I%l:-- 


Districh arranged in descending order vf participation of workers per KHH) of population in category 
III and the Secondary andTertiary Sectors and of non-workers, 1961 

TABLE 10.5 


Category III (excluding mining Secondary Sector III (mining & 

A quarrying) quarrying) IV, V« VI A IX (ewctri* 

city A gaa) 


District 

No. per 
l.()00 

f ' M 

Dutrici 

NOogei 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Lnkhunpur 

330 

Kamrup 

328 

Sibsagar . 

202 

Goalpara 

121 

Darrang . 

132 

Ukhimpur . 

113 

Caebar 

124 

Sibsagar 

106 

Nowgong 

33 

Cachar 

96 

United Kbasi-Jaintia 
Hills. 

24 

Nowgong . 

12 

Kamrup . 

19 

Darrang 

73 

Ootlpara 

11 

UnJiad KbaiMaiotia 

HUli. 

30 

Oaro Hills 

3 

United Mlkir A North 
Caebar Hilb. 

25 

UnltMlMlkir ANorth 
CuGhar Hills. 

1 

MiaoHUb 

IT 

MiioHJIli 

1 

OaioHilb . 

3 


Tertiary Sector VII, VIII A IX 
(excluding electricity A gas) 

Nnn-workert 


District 

No ner 
t.odo 

^ District 


5 

6 

7 

• 

Kamrup 

205 

Kamrup 

112 

Cachar 

141 

Goalpara 

IM 

Lakhimpur 

140 

Cachar 

134 

Goalpara 

121 

Lakhimpur 

120 

Sibsagar 

106 

Sibsagar 

111 

Darrang 

91 

Nowgong 

113 

United Khasi-Jaintw 

Hilb. 

79 

Darrang 

101 

Nowgong . 

71 

United KbMklainiia 

Hilb. 

33 

United Mikir A North 
Cachar Hilb. 

23 

MiaoHilb . 

21 

MboHllb . 

12 

GaroHUb . 

m 

Garo Hilb . 

11 

United Mikir A North 
Cachar Hilb. 



' From the above table it may be seen 
that as for as Categopr III relating to planta- 
tion and allied activities b oononned. there 
is a geographical continuity for tea planta- 
tion in the Upper Assam districts of Lakhim- 
pur. Sibsagar and Darrang, because it b in 
ffiese three districts that most o( the tea es- 


tates of Assam are situated. The other dis- 
trict of Assam where there are many tea plan- 
tations b the Cachar dbtrict which b sand- 
wiched between the United Mildr A North 
Cachar Hills, the Mizo Hilb, Maoipur Mid 
East Pakbtan. The Cachar district Is a ^ 
tinct geognlilikal oontiiniity by ftidL 
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peculiar feature is also that in the valley it- 
self. the tea gardens are scattered over many 
hillocks or ‘ tilla ’ which dot the whole 
district. In the case of Upper Assam, most 
of Uie tea estates, and the best of them, 
are situated on the south bank of the 
Brahmaputra from where the Nowgong and 
the Sibsagar districts meet right up to the 
end of the Dibrugarh subdivision. Here the 
land between the Brahmaputra and the 
ranges of hills from the Mikir Hills to the 
Naga Hills and the Patkoi mountains is a 
raised flat land which is mostly above water- 
logging level and is ideally suited for culti- 
vation of tea. I'hat is why most of the tea 
estates of Assam are situated in this region. 
Here one can see miles and miles of tea es- 
tates broken up here and there by Assamese 
villages and paddy fields. In the north bank 
of the Brahmaputra, from Sadiya down to 
Dhakuakhana. the land is not very suitable 
for tea because of the marshiness and the 
liability to floods from the turbulent hill 
streams. From North Lakhimpur town 
downwards to the end of the Darrang dis- 
trict. tea gardens can be found here and there 
although they are not so good as in the south 
bank. The scenic beauty of these tea gardens, 
flanked by the Brahmaputra on one side and 
NEFA on the other side, is exceptionally re- 
markable between Gohpur and the river 
Bhorali (near Tezpur). 

29. In the remaining districts of Assam, 
only Nowgong has some tea plantations while 
in the Khasi Hills most of the plantations 
are orchards and fruits as well as planta- 
tions of bctclnuts and betel leaves. In the 
other Hill districts, there arc practically no 
plantations, the percentage being as low as 
0.3 per cent, in the Garo Hills and 0.1 per 
cent, in the United Mikir and North Cachai 
Hills and the Mizo Hills. 

30. As far as the secondary sector is con- 
cerned. Kamrup district comes at the top 
of the list followed by Goalpara, Lakhimpur 
and Sibsagar districts. As already stated be- 
fore. the household inJustries in Assam really 
relate only to handloom weaving which is 
the main industry ur ler the secondary sec- 
tor. In the Sibsagar and Lakhimpur dis- 
tricts which are mostly inhabited by the 
Assamese people, the handloom industry 
should have b^n much higher than 11.5 and 
10.6. but this is entiidy due to the mistake 


of one of my Deputy Superintendents of Cen- 
sus Operations who instructed the enumera- 
tors that if the products of household indus- 
tries arc consumed by the household them- 
selves they should not be shown as house- 
hold industries. It must therefore be admit- 
ted that the percentages for Lakhimpur and 
Sibsagar districts are distinctly erroneous. In 
the Goalpara district, the handloom industry 
IS not so high and the percentage of 12.1 per 
cent, is fairly accurate for that district, but 
the percentages ior Sibsagar and Lakhimpur 
districts should be something about 20 per 
cent. In the Hill districts of Assam, the per- 
centages of workers in the secondary sector 
is comparatively much low than that of the 
plains districts, but here the industries are 
more varied. In the United Khasi-Jaintia 
Hills district, there is plenty of mining and 
quarrying of coal, limestone and shingles on 
the one hand and there is also plenty of car-.^ 
pentry and allied activities on the other hand. 
The weaving industry is perhaps the lowest 
in the United Khasi-Jaintia Hills because the 
Khasis normally do not weave any of their 
clothing excepting in the Bhoi areas. Cons- 
truction work is also perhaps the biggest in 
this district as far as the local people are 
concerned. In the other three Hill districts 
of Assam, namely Garo Hills, United Mikir 
& North Cachar Hills and the Mizo Hills, a 
lot of weaving by loin loom is done by the 
tribal people of these areas and some of their 
products are remarkably distinctive. But the 
other industries are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence in the remainmg three Hill districts. 

31. In the tertiary sector. Kamrup dis- 
trict again comes at the top of the list, follow- 
ed by Cachar. Lakhimpur, Goalpara and 
Sibsagar districts. As far as mere services 
are concerned, the United Khasi-Jaintia Hills 
has enough workers in the category but in 
the case of trade, commerce and transport 
and communications, the Hill districts are 
generally deficient while the i^ins districts 
are comparatively much developed. Lack 
of transport and communications naturally 
impede trade and commerce and so the above 
figures in the tertiary sector do not &il to 
emphasise the comparatively yery poor com- 
munications in the Hill areas and consequently 
their lack of trade and commerce. In the 
plains of Assam, Darrang and Nowgong ^ 
tricts are comparatively poor in this sector. 
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In the Darrang district the communications 
are comparatively less developed than the 
other plains areas, although they are now fast 
catching up due to developmental works but 
mostly due to the emergency. The Nowgong 
district is well developed in* respect of rail 
and road communications but it is a predo- 
minantly agricultural area and that is why 
the secondary sector and the tertiary sector 
arc not very great in this district. 

32. The following tables 10.6 and 10.7 
have been prepared lor the .sole purpose of 
showing the participation of men and women 
in the three sectors of industry, namely the 
primary sector, the secondary sector and the 
tertiary sector. Table 10.6 shows the parti- 
cipation of men in all the districts of Assam 
in descending order in the primary, secondary 
or tertiary sectors of industry, 1961 ; Wtlllc 
table 10.7 shows the participation of women 
in all the districts of Assam in desC^ending 
order in the primary, secondary and tertiary 
sectors. 1961. 

33. The proportion of male workers in 
table 10.6 in all the districts of As.sam is the 
same. i.c.. within 100* of the State's average 
in all the .sectors. 


34. As far as the participation of wo* 
men. table 10.7 shows that there is varia* 
turn. It may be seen that the partic^tation 
of women in cultivation and agricultural ia> 
btsnr IS 100-200 points above the Sute av^ 
rage in the Garo Hills and the United Mikir 

North C'achar Hills. This k due to the 
tact that almost .all able-bodied women in 
these hill districts are engaged in farming and 
cultivation. 

35 As far as the secondary ticc^ ia 
concerned, the participation of women in the 
Brahmapiitra Valley is 100-150 points above 
the State's average because Assamese women 
in the-.e districts are largely engaged in hand- 
loom weaving. In respect of the tertiary 
sector, it is seen that the participation of 
women of the Khasi & Jaintia Hills in tn^ 
and commerce and olhei .>ervices is very high 
being more than 250 points above the State 
average Khasi women arc noted for their 
enterprise in trade and commerce and many 
arc also engaged as assistants in the varioM 
Government oflices of Shillong as well as in 
the teaching and nursing profession. 

36. As far as the rest of the dis^icts of 
Assam is concerned, the participation of 


women is more or less the same as that of 
the State average. 

A —PARTICIPATION OF MFN. 


Districts in descending order of men's participation in the Primary, Secondary and 
Tertiary sectors of industry, 1961 

TABLE 10*6 



Primary Sector (1+ IT) only 


Secondary Sector 

Mor« than 250 
pointa above 
State^average 

100-250 points 
above Si ate 

average 

2 

100 I (if State 
average 

More than 250 
points nhove 
State average 

100-250 points 
above State 
average 
a 

100 1 of State 
average 

NIL 

NIL 

Garo HilU 

UniteillMikir & North Cachar Hilh 
Ooalpara 

Nowgong 

Mizo Hills 

Darrang 

Kamrup 

ragliT 

United Khasi-Jaintia Hills 

Sibsagar 

Lakhimpur 

NIL 

NIL 

Lakhimpur 

United khasi-Jsiiitia Hllla 

SibaagH 

Darrang 

Kamrup 

Goalpern 

Nowfoiiii • 

MiwHOii 

United Mikir ft North Cheftaf Hills 
Giro HSla 


Tertiary Sector 




' Moia than 250 
Mlata above 
Stniaaw&ec 

100-250 poiniB 
above State 
avOTige 

100 i of State 
avernfa 

9 

More than 250 
poinii above 
State averifB 
10 

>00-250 Doinu 
above Sute 

"TT 

100 t oflNUe 

■verafi 

12^ 

ND. 

NIL 

United Khaai-laiotUi Hills 

Kainnip 

Ceebar 

LakUiBiiur 

Ooetoen 

ft Nonh Cechw Hilii 

NIL 

NIL 

NmSi 

oSSsr 



NOWflBOB 

ifiioliiiii 

Oho HUH 


* 

SSilgWlSWMliHWi ‘ 
vXdSodr ailanhClatkitfBni 
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B.— PARTICIPATFON OF WOMEN, 

Districts in descending order of women's participation in the Primary, Secondary and 
Tertiary sectors of industry, 1961 

TABLE 10-7 



Primary 5»actur (1 f If) only 


Secondary Sector 

MOrn Ihtn 2S0 
poinci ibove 
Stale average 

100-2^0 puinis 100 i of State 

ttbnvc Slate dveraKi’ 

average ^ 

More than 250 
^nts above 
State aserago 

4 

100-250 points 
above State 

average 

100 i of State 
average 

6 


Caro Hills (519) Miro Hills (407) 


Kamrup (121) 

United Mikir A North Cachar Hills 
(72). 


United Mikir A United KhaaMalntia Hills (318) 
North Cachar 

Hills (428). 

SIbsagar (284) 



Ooalpara (49) 

Mizo HUla (42) 


Lakhlmpur (271) 

NIL 


Nowfong (41) 


Darrang (270) 



Cachar (40) 


Ooalpara (166) 



SibMgar (33) 


Kamrup(|33) 



Darrang (24) 


Nowgong (132) 



Lakhimpur (15) 


Cachar (42) 



United Khaslnlamtia Hills (12) 

Oaro Hills (8) 


Twtitt r^Se ctor Non-worker" 


More than 250 
points above 
State average 

100-250 points 
above State 
average 

8 

I00± of State 
average 

9 

Mora than 2.50 
point' above 
State average 
10 

100-250 point" 
above State 
avOTage 

1— — 

lOO^of State 
average 

12 

United Khaii- 
Jalntla Hills 
(55) 


Cachar (16) 

United Mikir A North Cachar Hllto 
(16) 



Cachar 

Nowgong 

Ooalpara 



Kamrup (9) 



Kamrup 


NIL 

OoBlpara (8) 

NIL 

NIL 

Darrang 



Darrang (8) 



Lakhimpur 



Mlzo HiUs (8) 



United Khasi-Jaintla Hills 



Lakhimpur (7) 



SIbsagar 



SIbsagar (7) 



Mizo HiUs 



Nowgong (4) 



United Mikir A North Cachar Hills 



Oaro Hills (4) 



Oaro Hills 


Nott .—Number of female workers ixr 1,000 of female populatioa has been mentioned within brackets against each district. 


37. The following is table 10.8 showing 
girls and women ‘Not At Work’ classified by 
broad age-groups and type of activity. 1961 
(each age^oup being expressed as per ICXX) 
of all age-groups taken together). 

38. This table shows that among the fe- 
male non-workers 64 per cent, belong to the 
age-group 0-14. i.e., Ae age when my are 
eithw babies or school-going girls. 21 per 
cent of female noihworkers belong to the 


age-group 15-34 and 10.4 per cent belong to 
the age-group 35-59. In this broad age- 
group. some may be students in high schools 
or colleges, while the majority must surely 
belong to the category of housewives. In 
the age-group 60-{- the percentage of non- 
working females comes to only 4.5 and this 
shows that there are few women alive above 
this agogroup. 

39. From col. 5 it may be seen that 
among full-time students, the biggest number 


k 
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is in the age-group 0-14 which constitutes 
86.3 per cent of the total female students. 
Those in the age^up lS-34 an either 
college students or those reading in high 


schools. There are, however, a few female 
students even in the age-group 35-59 and 
this does not fail to show that now there li 
great effort among women for education. 


Girls and women not at work classified by browt age-groups and type of activity, 1961 
(each age-group being expressed as number per iOOO oj all age-groups taken together) 


TABLE 10*8 


State 



Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Ait- 

froup 

Total 

Non- 

working 

faroalBB 

Full-time 

aiudenis 

Houm- 

Dapati- 

denta 

Retired 

peiiMMia 

CIS 

BcHani 

InoiuCia 

FefgOM FlanOM 
Making amplOMd 
•mplpv- baTorfOUl 
n «Bi ftsr ntm mm oi 
iba Oral 

5iorli 


Total 

Total 

Total 

lotal 

Total 

Ititai 

Total 

lotul 

Total 

Total 


1.000 

1.000 

1,000 

1.000 

1.000 

1,000 

1 000 

1,000 

1.000 

1.000 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


0-14 

640 

863 

128 

875 

114 

103 

182 

162 

149 


13—34 

210 

133 

554 

42 

52 

216 

491 

619 

545 

T 

35—59 

104 

4 

yv4 

36 

205 

396 

«5( 

172 

213 


60-t- 

45 

ml 

31 

46 

408 

JI64 

137 

47 

3 


A.N.S. 

1 

N 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

N 

N 


0—14 

652 

886 

139 

B7M 

150 

95 

237 

169 

1S4 


15—34 

199 

111 

541 

41 

1 

237 

308 

604 

S33 

R 

35—39 

102 

3 

264 

.14 

197 

402 

167 

178 

217 


00+ 

46 


55 

46 

401 

265 

286 

49 

96 


A.N.S. 

1 

N 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

N 

N 


0—14 

509 

768 

36 

821 

1 

177 

136 

11 

.. 


13—34 

326 

223 

662 

47 

67 

228 

644 

947 

8i9 

U 

35—39 

126 

6 

260 

71 

387 

337 

207 

38 

111 


60+ 

38 

.. 

42 

60 

545 

256 

13 

• . 

.. 


A.N.S. 


1 

N 

1 

•• 

2 

•• 

4 

•• 


meaiii 'Neflifible*. 


40. It is now necessary to compute the 
figures of those who are in the working 
force, those who should be included in the 
working force, those who are not in the 
working force but are in the working force 
age groups, and those who are in the wwk- 
ing force but. according to some ofdnion. 
should not be in it. Working force means 
the population at woiic, and such population 
should normally be between the age of IS 
and 60. 

*^41. The following are tables 10.9 and 
10.10 which have qiecially been devised to 
Uring'out these figures. 

42. In table 10.9, the total wwlong po- 
pulation of Assam has been dwwn against 
category I under columns 3 and 8 according 
to figures collected fibm Individual Slips. 


These total figures show workers in all age 
groups including children under 15. 

43. The total number of people who 
have never been employed or who luve lost 
their employment has been shown in category 
II under columns 3 and 8. The total num* 
ber of people who are in the working force 
age groups but who do not work because 
they are rentiers, retired persons or working 
in unproductive hou.sehold works etc. ^ 
been shown against category HI. On ue 
other hand, children in the age group Odd 
who are actually working but . should not 
have been working is given in category IV 
under column 1. 

44. The actual number of people in 
Assam who should be in the working force 
can therefore be obtained 1^ adding I and 11 
and subtracting category IV frmn tips table. 

i 
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Population (/) which /s in the working force (II) which is not in the working force but should be included 
- in it (III) which is not available for the working force but is in the working force age-groups and (IV) 
which is in the working force, but according to some opinion should not be in it, classified by sex 

and 4 broad age-groups, 1961 

TABLE 10-9 


CateioriM 

Tom) nppulation 
of the Slate 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 



Malei 





Peibalei 



Total 

0-14 

15-34 

35—59 

60+ ^ 

Total 

0—14 

15—34 

35—59 

60+ "" 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1. Totnl population in the 
working force 

1 

3.421,398 

211.973 

1.721.561 

1,271,532 

216,330 

1,713,357 

167,500 

1,014,850 

483,615 

47,392 


R 

3.120,109 

205,310 

1,548,370 

1,160,780 

205,649 

1,676,985 

165.300 

994.132 

471,344 

46,209 


U 

301,289 

6,665 

173,191 

110,752 

10,681 

36,372 

2,200 

20,718 

12,271 

1,183 


II. Total population which 
it not in the working 
force, but ahould be 
included in it. . 

T 

29,834 

22,997 

5,625 

1,212 

7,828 

5,502 

1,736 

590 


R 

24,964 

18,962 

4,858 

1,144 

7,453 

.5,150 

1,713 

990 


U 

4,870 

4,035 

767 

68 

375 

352 

23 

, , 


in. Total population which 
it not available for the 
working force but it in 
tlw woncing force age- 
groups 

T 

286.278 

247,896 

38,382 

246.950 

156,451 

90,499 


R 

232,459 

. . 199,733 

32,726 

210,494 

129,825 

80,669 


U 

53,819 

48,163 

5.656 

36,456 

26,626 

9,830 


IV. TomI population which 
it in the worklna force, 
but ahould not be in it 
which la 0u]4 

T 

211,975 

211,975 

167,500 

167,500 



R 

205,310 

205,310 

165,300 

165,300 

.. 


U 

6,665 

6,665 

2.200 

2,200 

.. 


V. Sunofl+II 

T 

3,451,232 

211,975 

1.744,558 

1,277,157 

217,542 

1,721,185 

167,500 

1,020,352 

485,351 

47,982 


R 

3.145.073 

205,310 

1,567,332 

1,165,638 

206,793 

1,684,438 

165,300 

999,282 

473,057 

46,799 


U 

306,159 

6.665 

177,226 

111,519 

10,749 

36,747 

2,200 

21,070 

12,294 

1.183 


VI. SttBiofl+Ii-IV T 

3,239,257 

.. 1,744^558 

1,277,197 

217,942 

1,953,685 

.. 1,020.392 

485,391 

47,982 

R 

2,939.763 

.. 1,567.332 

1,165.638 

206^793 

1,519,138 

999,282 

473,0n 

46,799 

U 

299,494 

177,226 

111,919 

10,749 

34,947 

21,070 

12,294 

1,183 
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Persons (!) areilMefor the working force, (2) not ovailohlefor the working fr^e to sex nndbrcml 
age-groups expressed as proportion of 1,000 of total population in each age-group 

TABLE 10*10 


T 1.000 
R 1.000 
U 1000 


Dncriptkm 


1 Total popuktfoB of the 
State 


2 Population available for 
the Working force 


3 Population not avail- 

able for the Working 
Force T 43 

R 40 

U 99 

4 WoiUng population in 

gffi group 0-14 which 
■houM be excluded 
from the Labour Force T 32 

R 34 

U 10 


0-14 

15--34 

33—39 

60-f 

0-14 

I5-S4 

33-39 

004- ' 

1.000 

1.000 

t.ooo 

1000 

1,000 

1.000 

1.000 

1,000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1 000 

1 000 

1 000 

i'ffi 

1,000 

1.000 

1.-85 

ijm 

1.000 

40 

41 

19 

436 

43 1 

499 

379 

373 

649 

427 

413 

141 

1| 

11 

6 

267 

2M 

39 

230 

232 

72 

94 

91 

31 


63 

38 

136 

17 

16 

33 



41 

37 

73 

41 

40 

5? 


40 

41 

19 


* 


31 

33 

6 



‘i 


45. From table 10.9 above, it may he 
seen that the total population in the worKing 
force in Assam is very big being as much 
as 5,134,755 or almost half of the total po- 
pulation of Assam. On the contrary, the 
total number of people who are apparently 
unemployed according to cofnmon parlance 
is only 37,662. The figure of unemployment 
in Assam appears to be very low because of 
the definition of work according to the 1961 
Census according to which, if a person is 
partially employ^ for more than one hour a 
day in a working season is considered as a 
worker. This is the mam reason why the 
figmes of workers appear to be very high 
while the figures of unemployment app^r to 
be very low. According to this definition, a 
private tutor is a worker although he has not 
been gainfully employed to eke out a living 
for himself and his family. 

46. From table 10.10. it may be seen 
that 4.0 per cent of the total male and 3.1 
per cent of the total female population in the 
age gronp 0-14 are woritm and in tmns of ab- 
aolute numbw, the total number of workers 
in this «ge group in Assam is 379.475. This 
shows dm hi Auam a big number of diildren 
undw 15 have had to work althoniih they 
dioald really be in sdiod. One of the rea« 
stMis why popolathm growth in bidia is very 
great now most be due to die foct that 
children also woric and thus hdp to ailment 


the family income. This encourages parents 
to have as much children as they can because 
they think that each such child can well earn 
for itself after a certain age without beinj 
a burden on the parents. It has been found 
in Great Britain that from the time that com- 
pulsory school-going has been made for 
children in the age group 0-14, parents auto- 
matically limited the number of Aeir diildren 
because they found that non-earning children 
were getting to be a great burden on their 
income 

47. From table 10.9, it may also be 
spen that the biggest number of workers are 
in the age group 15-34 followed by those in 
the age group 35-59. However, it may be 
seen that the number of workers of age 60 -f 
is also fairly big being as much as 263,722. 
The above figures do not fail to diow that in 
Assam, as well as in India, thwe is too much 
population in the working force. This has 
naturally led to under-employment amon g 
many people because the available work has 
to be spaced out to employ as much peofde 
as possible. Moreover, the number of em- 
ployment opportunities is also limited. House- 
hold industries may solve the pnMon ^ un- 
employmmit but due to ladt of proper tedi- 
niques. the products of sudi industry cannot 
compete witt mfli-iiiidf products. 

48. Hie foOowing taUes sbowiim the 
distribution of tbe4otal popidaiion m the 

» 
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worldng force per 1.000 of the total popula- 
tion for each sex and four age groups in the 
primary, secondary and tertiary sectors of 
industries. 1961. have been prepared for 
Assam. Table 10.11 shows the above distri- 
bution for all ages in each sex and category, 
the Total. Rural and Urban separately is 
equal to 1.000; and table 10.12 shows the 
total populaiion in any particular age group 


for all categories by Total. Rural and Urban 
sq>aiatdy equal to IJOOO. In tables 10.11 
and 10.12. mining and quarrying have not been 
separated hx)m the primary sector because it 
is not possible to do so according to the age 
groups required by these tables. Similarly, 
gas and electricity have not been separated 
from category IX. 


Diitrihulion of the total population in the working force per 1,000 of total population for each sex 
ami four age-groups in the Primary, Secondary andTertiary Sectors of Industries, 1961 

All ages in each sex and Category— Total, Rural, Urban separately— 1,000 

TABLE 10.11 


Total 

Rural 


Malei 



Temales 



Urban 

Total 

0—14 15—14 35—59 

60 -f- 

/^not Total 
stated 

0—14 15—34 35—59 

60+ 

Age not 
stated 

2 

3 

4 5 6 

7 

8 9 

10 11 12 

13 

14 




Total Population 

T 

1,000 

427 

317 

209 

46 


1 000 

472 

328 

159 

40 

1 

R 

1,000 

436 

308 

209 

47 

N 

1,000 

471 

327 

160 

40 

N 


U 

1,000 

336 

416 

216 

32 

N 

1 1 000 

465 

150 

147 

38 

N 

Total Population in the 

T 

1,000 

62 

501 

171 

61 

1 

1 000 

9S 

592 

282 

28 

N 

Working Force 

R 

1,000 

66 

496 

172 

65 

I 

1.000 

99 

591 

280 

28 

N 

U 

1,000 

22 

5-»5 

36b 

15 

N 

V 1,000 

60 

569 

337 

33 

1 

A. Primary Sector (1 4 II-i III) 

T 

1,000 

72 

485 

372 

70 

1 

1,000 

lOO 

594 

279 

27 

N 

R 

1,000 

72 

484 

372 

71 

1 

1,000 

100 

594 

278 

27 

1 


U 

1,000 

38 

470 

399 

93 

N 

1 000 

54 

507 

176 

62 

1 

Category 1 

T 

1 000 

72 

480 

171 

76 

1 

1 000 

108 

590 

274 

28 

N 

R 

1 000 

72 

480 

171 

76 

1 

1,000 

108 

590 

274 

28 

N 


11 

1 000 

41 

458 

394 

106 

I 

1.000 

4S 

487 

400 

64 

1 

Category II . . . 

T 

1,000 

115 

551 

298 

36 

N 

1,000 

129 

566 

270 

34 

1 

R 

1,000 

115 

551 

298 

35 

I 

1.000 

129 

566 

271 

34 

N 


U 

1,000 

71 

566 

317 

46 

N 

1,000 

214 

512 

238 

36 

N 

Category III 

T 

1,000 

47 

485 

421 

46 

1 

1.000 

54 

621 

304 

21 

N 


R 

1,000 

48 

486 

421 

45 


1,000 

54 

620 

304 

21 

1 


U 

1,000 

24 

472 

, 432 

72 

— 

1.000 

49 

534 

355 

62 

N 

B. Secondary Sector . 

(IV+V+VI) 

T 

1.000 

12 

553 

369 

46 

N 

1.000 

91 

586 

295 

27 

1 

R 

1.000 

31 

555 

364 

SO 

N 

1,000 

94 

587 

291 

27 

1 

U 

1,000 

36 

548 

379 

37 

N 

1.000 

58 

576 

142 

23 

1 

Category IV . . . 

T 

1,000 

52 

486 

373 

88 

1 

1,000 

92 

585 

296 

27 

N 


R 

1,000 

60 

471 

373 

96 

N 

1,000 

93 

586 

293 

27 

1 


U 

1,000 

24 

543 

373 

59 

1 

1,000 

64 

567 

345 

24 

N 

Category V . . . 

T 

1,000 

35 

553 

371 

39 

N 

'1,000 

85 

597 

289 

28 

1 

R 

1.000 

28 

558 

370 

44 

N 

M.OOO 

118 

599 

248 

35 

N 


U 

1,000 

42 

548 

377 

32 

1 

'1,000 

47 

594 

338 

21 

N 

Category VI . . . 

T 

1,000 

12 

600 

357 

11 

N 

*1.000 

119 

685 

181 

IS 

N 

R 

1,000 

14 

611 

346 

29 

N 

*1,000 

124 

683 

178 

IS 

N 


U 

1,000 

7 

546 

408 

38 

1 

fl.OOO 

IS 

731 

254 


— 

C. Tertiary Sector 

(vii+vin+ix) 

T 

1,000 

29 

565 

367 

38 

1 

11,000 

82 

568 

309 

40 

1 

R 

1.000 

35 

552 

370 

42 

1 

91,000 

89 

566 

303 

41 

1 

V 

1,000 

18 

587 

363 

32 

N 

n.ooo 

64 

571 

326 

39 

N 

Category Vll . . . 

1 

1.000 

23 

507 

412 

57 

1 

n.ooo 

36 

431 

448 

85 

N 

R 

1,000 

28 

497 

412 

62 

1 

fl.OOO 

45 

444 


84 

N 


U 

1,000 

15 

524 

412 

49 

N 

fl.OOO 

13 

395 

506 

86 

N 

Category VIH 

T 

1,000 

7 

584 

393 

16 

N 

M,000 

10 

m 

290 

6 

1 

R 

1,000 

13 

568 

395 

24 

N 

fl.OOO 

33 

678 

289 




U 

1,000 

3 

594 

392 

11 

N 

1,000 

3 

698 

291 

7 

1 

CategorylX 

T 

1,000 

35 

589 

341 

M 

1 

81,000 

93 

594 

281 

32 

N 

R 

leOOO 

40 

574 

348 

37 

1 

81,000 

98 

2? 

277 

32 

1 


U 

1000 

25 

619 

335 

30 

1 

flOOO 

11 

601 

289 

91 

1 


N tmn* Negliglbie 
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TABLE 10-12 



Total 



Maica 





Pamalea 




Urban 

Total 

0—14 

13—34 

35-59 

64>-f 

Age not 

1 il 

0—14 

11 -14 

14-59 


AlillOl 








ttaied 







1 


3 

4 

3 6 

7 

8 

u 

10 

11 

t: 

11 

14 

Total Population 

T 

1 000 

1 000 

1 000 

1.000 

1 000 

1 000 

1.000 

1 tXN) 

1 000 

1 000 

I. OOP 

1.000 


R 

l.tNM) 

1 000 

t,0(Mi 

1 fXM) 

1 otxi 

1 (XHt 

1 (XHt 

1 iHK» 

1 900 

t.wio 

tm 

1.000 


U 

1.000 

1.000 

1 000 

1.000 

1 (XN) 

1 000 

t OOO 

1 000 

1 000 

I.QOO 

««00 

1.000 

Total Populition m Working 

T 

Ml 

78 

848 

960 

749 

404 

109 

M 

448 

MK 

211 

181 

f ori.r 

K 

440 

81 

870 

962 

748 

404 

1**4 

fih 

488 

469 

224 



U 

4M 

36 

766 

940 

614 

419 

>9 


161 

227 

«4 

Tog 

Pnni«ir> Sector 

T 

417 

70 

618 

742 

f4| 

120 

24| 

41 

4U 

410 

17- 

118 


R 

444 

74 

716 

810 

l»‘»7 

11H 

7n 

16 

4Kk 

467 

IK1 

126 


U 

25 

1 

20 

47 

74 

14 


1 

10 

17 

II 

S 

Category 1 

T 

346 

38 

3M 

614 

4*»6 

288 

'»0 

4*' 

161 

142 

146 

101 


R 

377 

62 

3HK 

671 

609 

101 

2n 

40 

194 

3M 

154 

108 


U 

16 

2 

18 

30 

44 

14 

1 

1 

4 

10 

t 

5 

Category 17 

T 

24 

7 

41 

If 

19 

14 

« 

1 

9 

9 

4 

3 


R 

27 

7 

49 

39 

20 

17 


1 

10 

10 

4 

3 


U 

2 

N 

1 

T 

7 

Mil 

N 

N 

1 

N 

N 

Nil 

Ca cgory III 

T 

46 

4 

71 

O'* 

46 

17 

41 


7 

7K 

22 

14 


R 

40 

6 

79 

100 

48 

18 

4t 

4 

81 

81 

21 

15 


U 

7 

1 

8 

14 

16 

1CI 

1 

N 

4 

7 

4 

Nil 

Secoiulnrv Sccicir 

T 

24 

2 

41 

44 

24 

n 

4K 

9 

86 

89 

12 

49 


R 

IK 

1 

32 

1| 

19 

H 

4K 

10 

86 

b7 

11 

47 


U 

100 

10 

112 

174 

114 

102 

10 

6 

80 

114 

29 

68 

Category IV 

T 

4 

1 

7 

8 

9 

4 

4f 

9 

81 

84 

30 

47 


• R 

4 

N 

6 

7 

8 

1 

4-' 

9 

81 

84 

17 

47 


U 

11 

1 


19 

20 

9 


4 

M 

79 

21 

36 

CiUet'or> V 

T 

14 

1 

24 

26 

12 

R 


N 

4 

4 

2 



R 

9 

1 

14 

14 

8 

4 

1 

1 

7 

2 

1 

N 


U 

77 

9 

fOI 

131 

80 

68 

16 

1 

26 

14 

8 

32 

Category VI 

T 

6 

N 

11 

to 

4 

1 

N 

N 

1 

N 

N 

Nil 


R 

4 

N 

11 

9 

1 

N 

N 

N 

1 

N 

N 

Nil 


U 

12 

N 

16 

21 

14 

14 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Nil 

Nil 

Tertiary Scetur 

T 

99 

6 

177 

174 

81 

71 

10 

7 

IK 

20 

II 

16 


R 

6K 

4 

122 

121 

62 

48 

h 

■> 

14 

14 

8 

15 


U 

429 

23 

605 

718 

426 

102 

41 

6 

71 

96 

44 

36 

Category VII 

T 

2H 

1 

44 

54 

14 

14 

t 

N 

2 

4 

4 

1 


R 

19 

1 

10 

37 

24 

12 

1 

N 

7 

4 

1 

1 


U 

121 

5 

144 

233 

187 

72 

7 

N 

8 

25 

16 

Nil 

Category VIII 

T 

12 

N 

22 

22 

4 

1 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 


R 

3 

N 

10 

to 

1 

2 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Nil 

Nil 


•U 

81 

1 

116 

147 

28 

15 


N 

4 

4 

1 

4 

Category IX 

T 

39 

4 

Ml 

97 

44 

51 

K 

2 

16 

15 

7 

IS 


R 

44 

4 

82 

74 

34 

44 

7 

2 

12 

M 

4 

14 


U 

223 

17 

135 

338 

211 

215 

14 

6 

59 

67 

28 

32 
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49. From table 1011 above, it may be 
seen that in categories I and II. that is culti- 
vation and agricultural labour, the propor- 
tion of workers of both sexes in tte age 
group 0-14 is very high, being 7.2 per cent, 
and 11.5 per cent, respectively for males and 
10.8 ptt cent and 12.9 per cent respectively 
for femalps. b other words, females have 
higher proptoi^on of workers in this sector 
within tnos age group. In die secondary sec- 
tor also, it is seen that within this age group, 
the number nude wonkers is 3.2 pa cent 
whQe diat of female is 9.1 per orat Fleso- 
mahly, boys whiun thb age gpomp nany be 
laigefy in sduuds. Even in ^ teitiaiy sec- 


tor. the number of workers among boys in this 
age group is only 2.9 per cent whereas that 
of females is 8 2 per cent 

50. In the next a^ group 15-34. the par- 
ticipation of women in the primary sector is 
also higher than that of males, the percentage 
for males being 48.5 while that for fenudes 
is 59.4. In the next age groups. 35-59 and 
60 - 1 - . female pardcipation in all kind of 
works declines rather sharply in all the 
sectors. 

51. From talde 10.12. it may be sem 
that out of every 1.000 of die teial p(vul»> 
don. male worken in die age gnap 0-14 

20b 
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number only 78 ; and out of this again as 
much as 70 are engaged in the primary s^ 
tor. the remaining 8 persons being engaged in 
the remaining categories. As far as females 
within this age group are concerned, out of 
every 1.000 of the total population, 64 are 
workers out of whom as many as S3 are en- 
gaged in the primary sector. 9 in the secon- 
dary sector and 2 are engaged in the tertiary 
sector. In the age group 15-34. the number 
of male workers per 1,000 of the total popu- 
lation is 858 whereas that of female is 558 ; 
and out of these. 638 males and 454 females 
are engaged in the primary sector. These 
figures show that although in terms of percen- 
tage of their own sex. female participation in 
the primary and secondary sectors appear to 
be higher than that of male, the actual num- 
ber of female workers are much less than that 


of males. From both the tables it may also 
be seen that the working force in the age 
groups. 0-14 and 15-34 is more than enough 
to replenish the old workers. 

52. We may now discuss some of the broad 
features of the working force in Assam in 1961 
and explain their implications. The following 
tables furnish the number of earners, self- 
supporting persons, earning dependents and 
workers in each of the 1961 industrial cate- 
gories of workers for 1951 and 1961 and the 
distribution of all these categories of workers 
per 1.000 total working population. Since it 
is not possible to estimate the number of 
workers in Household Industry in 1951. both 
categories IV and V have been group^ to- 
gether. 


Number of earners, self-supporting persons, earning dependents and workers in each of 
the 1961 industrial categories of workers for 1951 and 1961 for the State of Assam ** 


A. Actual Nmnbcn 
TABLE 10.13 


Total 



Number of earners, self-suppoi ting persons, earning dependents and workers 
in each of the 1961 industrial categories 
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B. 

Distribution of above per 1,000 of total workers 












TABUB 10.14 







Year 



Total workers 

Earners, self-supporting persons, earning 
of the 1961 industrial 

dependents and workers in each 
categories 




M- 

-1,000 















F- 

-1,000 

T 


11 

III 

IVAV 


VI 


VII 

VIII 

IX 

1 




2 

3 


4 

5 

6 


7 


8 

9 

10 

1961 

. 


M 

-1,000 

640 


46 

85 

35 


11 


51 

22 

no 




F- 

-1,000 

661 


17 

132 

154 


1 


6 

1 

28 

1951 



M- 

inriTiflii 

636 


31 

133 

42 


4 


51 

17 

86 




F- 

-1,000 

532 


38 

198 

167 


N 


19 

2 

44 


N mnaiawllsIU* 


53. According to Table 10.13. there are woilcers in the State ot Assam in 1961. The 

3,423,454 male workers and 1,713,957 female female workers are about half of tl|^ male 
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worktfs. These hgures show an absolute 
increase of 902,022 male woricers and 496.6S4 
feo^e workers in 1961 over 1951. In other 
words, the increase recorded for the period in 
the case of male workers is 35.77 per cent, and 
in the case of females, the numbtf of workers 
increased by 40.80 per cent. This 40.80 pet 
cent, increase in the number of female workers 
has the effect of increasing the sex-ratio of 
female workers from 483 per thousand of male 
workers in 1951 to 501 in 1961. 


54. The increase in the number of workers 
during the period is shared, in varying degrees, 
by all the industrial categories except category 
III in the case of male and by categories I. IV 
and V and VI in case of females. While the 
number of male workers has decreased only in 
category III by 43.329, the number of female 
workers declined in categories II. III. VII. 
VIII and IX by 16.619 ; 13.609 ; 13J41 ; 1 609 
and 6.028 respectively. 

55. The increase in the number of workers 
in agriculture as compared to non-agricuUurc 
IS more marked in the case of female than male 
workers. Again, male workers show an u{v 
ward trend of participation in both the agri- 
cultural categories I and 11. but female workers 
increased only in category I and declined in 
category II. Manufacturing including House- 
hold Industry accounts for the increase of 
13.434 male workers and 61,048 female 
workers. The increase in workers in House- 
hold Industry cannot be wwked out separately 
since it is not possible to estimate them from 
the 1951 Census. It is. however, felt that sub- 
stantial portion of the increase is attributable 
to that in the Household Industry. 

56. Table 10.14 corroborates the findings 
of Table 10.13. This leads us to the conclu- 
sion that each increase or decline in the number 
of workers, male and female in any category, 
is lighfly followed by the proportion of workers 
in that category to the total working popula- 
tion. In the case of manufacturing including 
Housdiold Industry the inoportion has declin- 
ed although some increase is recorded in the 
number wmkers in 1961. 


PART B 
Afsie 
Sector of 


57. For the purpose of sto^riog the 
popwlatfon in agricidture, it woidd be appro- 


priate to confine the discussion to the first two 
categories of workers, luunely cultivators and 
agricultural labourers. These two categories 
are inter-related in an organic way and hence 
should be studied to«ther. Another reason is 
that because of the inclusion of a new indus- 
trial category of Household Industry for the 
first time in the Indian Census in 1961. there 
must have been considerable shift of aankers 
engaged in occupations ancillary to agriculture, 
such as livestock, forestry etc to Household 
Industry. 

58. The proportion of workers in these 
two categories to 1 .000 of total population can 
be had from the folowing two tables. 

Proportion of ptrwnr Horklng a\ rulliralou toi tmagrU 
cultural lahourert to 1,000 of Mat popuhtlloH 193 1 
and 1961 


(I) WorUns m CuMvaton 1SS1— 1961 
TABLE 10.15 


Statc/Diiirict 

1961 

1951 

I 2 

3 

4 

ASSAM 

280 

255 

I Oonipara 

281 

290 

2 Kamrup 

249 

257 

3 Darrang 

320 

288 

4 Lakhimpur 

268 

211 

5 Nowgong 

269 

253 

6 Sibsagar 

292 

244 

7 Cachai 

178 

153 

8 Garo Hills 

519 

388 

9 United Khasi Jaiantia Hills 

293 

291 

10 United Mikir A North Cachar 

456 

415 

Hills 



11 Mi70 Hills 

412 

437 


Proportton of persona working as eultlvaion and aiagrl- 
t ultural labourers to 1,000 of total populathn 1951 A 1961 
01) Working u Agriealloral kiNfr 
TABLE 10.16 


SI. 


lo. State 13istrict 

1961 

1931 

2 

3 

4 

ASSAM 

16 

14 

1 Goalpara 

25 

21 

2 Kamrup 

14 

10 

3 Dairang 

16 

13 

4 Lakhimpur 

7 

14 

5 Nowgong 

19 

21 

6 Sibsagar 

9 

7 

7 Cachar ... 

24 

11 

8 Garo HUla 

11 

8 

9 United Khasi-Jaintia Hills 

30 

51 

10 United Mikir A North Cachar 

Hilla. 

11 MfaBO Hills 

8 

1 

N 

N 
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59. Table 10.15 indicates that out of every 
1.000 population of Assam, 280 are working 
as cultivators in 1%1 against 255 in 1951. In 
other words. 28.0 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion of Assam is engaged in cultivation accord- 
ing to the 1961 Census against 25.5 per cent, 
in 1951. This means that out of every 1.000 
population, there are 25 more persons engaged 
in cultivation in 1961 as compared to 1951. 
In the districts of Goalpara. Kamrup and Mizo 
Hills, the position is however just the reverse 
of tMs because less persons are working as 
cultivators than in 1 95 1 . Garo Hills has shown 
a highly abnormal proportion with 519 per- 
sons per 1,000 of total population engaged in 
cultivation against 388 in 1951. This shows 
that out of every 1.000 population, there are 
131 more cultivators in 1961. The United 
Khasi-Jaintia Hills district has recorded the 
lowest increase with only 2 more persons as 
compared to 1951. The other districts also 
have shown some rise ranging from 57 more 
persons per 1.000 of total population in 
Lakhimpur. 48 in Sibsagar. 41 in United Mikir 
and North Cachar Hills. 32 in Darrang. 25 in 
Cachar to 16 in Nowgong. 

60. In the case of agricultural labourers, it 
may be seen from Table 10.16 that there are 
16 persons working as agricultural labourer 
per 1.000 population of the State and 2 more 
persons arc engaged in this category than in 
1951. Taking the figures of categories I and 
II together, the proportion of total agricultural 
population comes to 296 per 1.000 of total 


population as against 269 in 1951. This means 
that out of every 1,000 population there are 
27 more persons engaged in agriculture in 1961 
as compared to 1951. The proportion has 
declined in the districts of Lakhimpur. Now- 
gong and United Khasi-Jaintia Hills, the later 
with sharp decline while an enormous increase 
is recorded in the district of Cachar. 

61 . From the above observations it is seen 
that the increase or decrease of the proportion 
of cultivators is not accompanied by any fall 
or rise of the proportion of agricultural 
labourers. In some of the districts, the propor- 
tion in both the categories has increased, while 
in some others, there is cither decline or rise 
with practically no relation between them 

62. The reasons for these changes are 
different for different districts. All the factors 
are not common even for any two districts 
even though they are contiguous. Snjoying 
similar soil aqd climatic conditions. 

63. In this section of the Chapter on 
Workers, it is rewarding to examine Union 
Table B-IV and to bring out total numter of 
workers in the Primary ^tor of Industry, i.e., 
in Mining, Quarrying. Livestock. Forestry, 
Fishing, Hunting, Plantations. Orchards and 
Allied Activities. This section excludes an 
examination of workers in cultivation and 
agricultural labour. 

64. Table 10.17 below has been specially 
prepared for this purpose. 


Number of worker\ and their distribution per lOflOO of all workers in the Indian IndusUial classification 

by Division, Major Group and Minor Group, 1961 

TABLE 10.17 


State and Districtb where 
there are sizeable propor- 
tions of Workers in the 
Primary Sector 
1 


Assam 


X 

Division, Major Croup and 
Minor Group of 1. S. I. C. 

Total Workers 

Proportion per 10,000 of 
all Workers 

Males 

Females 

Males 

— t 

Females 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Division 

0 • • . 

285,026 

226,221 

9,789 

9,968 

Mtgor Group 

00 . . . 

5,452 

3,706 

187 

163 

Minor Group 

005 .. . 

247 

102 

8 

4 

Minor Group 

006 . 

2,561 

1,927 

88 

85 

Minor Group 

007 .. . 

222 

16 

8 

1 
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TABLE 19.17 -toMd 


State and Districts where 
there arc sizeable propor- 
tions of Workers id the 
Primary Sector 

1 


Darrang 


Lakhimpur 


Proportion par 10.000 of 
Total Workers all 'Oman 


Di\ ision, Miuor Group and 


r- — — 

^ 



Minor Group of 1 

S I 

c 


Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

2 





3 

4 

5 

6 

Minor Group 

009 




2 422 

1,661 

83 

73 

Major Cl roup 

01 




25i!484 

213.670 

8.706 

9,415 

Minor Group 

010 




251,374 

211.^02 

8.702 

9,311 

Minor Group 

on 




II 

1,204 

N 

13 

Minor Group 

015 




99 

1.164 

4 

51 

Major Cl roup 

02 




1,793 

198 

62 

9 

Minor Ciroup 

020 




547 

70 

19 

3 

Minor Group 

021 




542 

28 

19 

1 

Minor Ciroup 

022 




130 

3 

4 

N 

Minor Group 

021 




44 

26 

2 

1 

Minor Group 

024 




7 


N 

N 

Minor Group 

025 



, 

6 

55 

N 

3 

Minor Group 

026 




516 

16 

18 

1 

Major Group 

05 

, 

. 


11,582 

4.294 

398 

189 

Minor Group 

Oil 




11,582 

4.294 

398 

189 

Major Gnn:)* 





I2,7n 

4,3^3 

436 

192 

Minor Group 

040 




11,550 

3,533 

397 

156 

Minor Group 

041 




4 

— 

N 


Minor Group 

012 



, 

183 

369 

6 

16 

Minor Orou;> 

04S 




805 

284 

28 

12 

Minor Group 

044 




123 

104 

4 

5 

Minor Group 

045 


, 


13 

61 

N 

3 

Minor Group 

046 


, 


22 


1 


Minor Group 

047 




1 

1 

N 

N 

Minor Group 

048 

, 

, 


14 

1 

N 

N 

Division 

1 



, 

6,137 

7J6 

211 

32 

Major Group 

10 




6,137 

716 

211 

32 

Minor Group 

100 




4,477 

262 

154 

12 

Minor Group 

104 


, 

. 

1 

— 

N 


Minor Group 

106 

, 

, 

. 

5 

— 

N 


Minor Group 

107 




1,636 

440 

57 

19 

Minor Group 

108 

, 

, 

. 

1 

— 

N 


Minor Group 

109 




17 

14 

N 

1 

Division 

0 




43,127 

34,630 

9,944 

9,977 

Major Group 

00 




25 

— 

6 

— 

Minor Group 

007 




14 

— 

3 


Minor Group 

009 




11 


3 


Major Group 

01 




37,347 

34,203 

8,611 

9,854 

Minor Group 

010 




37,346 

34,203 

8,611 

9,854 

Minor Group 

015 




1 

— 

N 

<— 

Major Group 

02 




392 

2 

90 

N 

Minor Group 

020 




161 

1 

37 

N 

Minor Group 

021 




150 

1 

35 

N 

Minor Group 

022 




79 


18 

N 

Minor Group 

023 




2 

— 

N 

— 

Major Group 

03 




1,688 

87 

389 

25 

Minor Group 

031 




1,688 

87 

389 

• 25 

Major Group 

04 




3.675 

338 

848 

98 

Minor Group 

040 




3.093 

290 

713 

84 

Minor Group 

042 




30 

10 

7 

3 

Minor Group 

043 




501 

37 

116 

11 

Minor Group 

044 




51 

1 

12 

N 

Division 

1 




243 

79 

56 

23 

Major Group 

10 




24i 

79 

56 

23 

Minor Group 

100 




i 

— 

N 

— - 

Minor Group 

107 




242 

79 

56 

23 

Division 

0 

■ 



97.940 

80,862 

9.922 

10.000 

Mi^or OfOitD 

00 

• 



140 

55 

14 

7 

Minor Group 

005 

• 

• 


32 

55 

3 

7 

Minor Group 

007 


• 


Id 

, — 

3 



T 
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TABLE 19-rr—contd. 


State and Districts where 
there are sizeable propor- 
tions of Workers in the 
Primary Sector 

1 

Division, Major Group and 
Minor Group of I.S.I.C. 

2 

Total Workers 

X 

Proportion per 10,000 of 
aU Workers 

x 

r — 

Males 

3 

^ 

Females 

4 

'Males 

5 

Fenmles^ 

6 


Minor Group 

009 

92 


9 



Major Group 

01 

95.437 

76,393 

9,668 

9,447 


Minor Group 

010 

95,436 

74,193 

9,668 

9,175 


Minor Group 

013 


1,200 



148 


Minor Group 

015 

1 

1,000 

N 

124 


Major Group 

02 

156 

69 

16 

9 


Minor Group 

020 

59 

68 

6 

9 


Minor Group 

021 

77 

1 

8 

N 


Minor Group 

022 

8 

— 

1 

— 


Minor Group 

023 

1 


N 

— 


Minor Group 

026 

11 


1 



Major Group 

03 

1.303 

3,003 

132 

371 


Minor Group 

031 

1.303 

3,003 

132 

371 


Major Group 

04 

904 

1,342 

92 

166 


Minor Group 

040 

867 

1,203 

88 

149 


Minor Group 

042 

] 

139 

N 

17 


Minor Group 

043 

14 


2 

A — 


Minor Group 

046 

22 


2 



Division 

1 . 

772 

1 

78 

N 


Major Group 

10 . 

772 

1 

78 

N 


Minor Group 

100 

711 


72 

— 


Minor Group 

106 . 

1 


N 

I— 


Minor Group 

107 . 

60 

1 

6 

N 

Nowgong 

. Division 

0 . 

9,893 

7,199 

9,998 

9,658 


Major Group 

00 . 

82 


83 

— 


Minor Group 

005 

10 

— 

10 



Minor Group 

007 

59 


60 



Minor Group 

009 

13 


13 



Major Group 

01 

7,218 

7,105 

7,294 

9,532 


Minor Group 

010 . 

7,206 

7,105 

7,282 

9,532 


Minor Group 

013 . 

2 


2 

— 


Minor Group 

015 . 

10 


10 



Major Group 

02 

158 

5 

160 

7 


Minor Group 

020 

66 


67 

— - 


Minor Group 

021 

12 

— 

12 

— 


Minor Group 

022 

3 

— 

3 

— 


Minor Group 

023 

29 

3 

29 

4 


Minor Group 

026 

48 

2 

49 

3 


Minor Group 

03 

669 

4 

676 

5 


Minor Group 

031 

669 

4 

676 

5 


Major Group 

04 

1,766 

85 

1,785 

114 


Minor Group 

040 

1,684 

63 

1,702 

85 


Minor Group 

042 


4 

— 

5 


Minor Group 

043 

82 

10 

83 

14 


Minor Group 

045 

. — - 

7 


9 


Minor Group 

048 


1 


1 


Division 

1 

2 

255 

2 

342 


Major Group 

10 . 

2 

255 

2 

342 


Minor Group 

100 . 

1 

3 

1 

4 


Minor Group 

106 

1 

. . 

1 

. . 


Minor Group 

107 . 


252 

— 

338 

Sibsagar • . 

• Division 

0 . 

77,040 

67,126 

9,916 

9,991 


Midor Group 

00 . 

52 

2 

7 

N 


Minor Group 

005 

8 


1 



Minor Group 

006 

12 


2 

•— 


Minor Group 

007 

12 

— 

2 



Minor Group 

009 . 

20 

2 

2 

N 


Major Group 

01 

74,768 

67,088 




Minor Group 

010 . 

. 74,764 

67,088 

9,623 

9,985 


Minor Group 

015 . 

4 


N 

T 
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TABLE 10.17 


State and Districts whm 
then are sizeable proper- 

Division. Miuor Group 

and 


Total Workers 

Prapoctlon 

HMMOoT 

tkms of Workers in the 

Minor Group of I. S 1 

C 




— 


mwipi 1 

Primary Scetor 





Males 1 

Females 

Mailt 1 

Maalii 

1 


2 




4 


6 


Migor Group 

02 



356 

1 

46 

N 


Minor Group 

020 



41 

1 

s 

N 


Minor Group 

021 



30 


4 



Minor Group 

022 



4 


1 



Minor Group 

023 



4 


1 



Minor Group 

026 



277 


35 



Major Group 

03 



500 

5 

64 

1 


Minor Group 

031 



500 

5 

64 

1 


Major Group 

04 



1.364 

30 

176 

5 


Minor Group 

040 



1.289 

30 

166 

5 


Minor Group 

043 



75 


10 



Division 

J 



65S 

62 

84 

9 


Major Group 

10 



655 

62 

84 

9 


Minor Gioifp 

100 



150 

1 

19 

N 


Minor Group 

106 . 



1 


N 



Mihur Gjoup 

J07 • 



504 

61 

65 

9 

Cachar 

. Division 

0 



36.994 

26.409 

9.989 

9.997 


Major Group 

00 



254 

114 

69 

43 


Mfaor Group 

005 . 



7 

3 

2 

1 


Minor Group 

006 



43 


12 

— 


Minor Group 

009 



204 

111 

55 

42 


Major Group 

01 



34.363 

26.255 

9.278 



Minor Group 

010 



34.339 

26.199 

9Jt72 

••>1! 


Minor Group 

015 



24 

56 

6 

21 


Major Group 

02 



47 

17 

13 

7 


Minor Group 

021 . 



22 

1 

6 

1 


Minor Group 

022 



2 

— 

1 

Ml 


Minor Group 

024y . 



2 

- 

N 



Minor Group 

oW . 



— 

16 


6 


Minor Group 

026 



21 


6 

•M 


Major Group 

03 



2.146 

1 

579 

N 


Minor Group 

031 . 



2.146 

1 

579 

N 


Major Group 

04 . 



184 

22 

50 

8 


Minor Group 

040 



168 

16 

46 

6 


Minor Group 

043 



16 

5 

4 

2 


Mmor Group 

047 




1 


N 


Division 

1 . 



40 

8 

11 

3 


Major Group 

10 . 



40 

8 

11 

3 


Minor Group 

106 



2 

— 

1 

mmm 


Minor Group 

107 



38 

8 

10 

3 

United Khasi-Jaintia Hills 

, Division 

0 . 



6.858 

5.260 

6.165 



Major Group 

00 . 



4.475 

3.478 

4m 



Minor Group 

005 



51 

18 

46 

33 


Minor Group 

006 



2.497 

1.927 

2J45 

3|i492 


Minor Group 

007 . 

• 


4 


3 



Minor Group 

009 

u 


1.923 

1.533 

1.729 



Major Group 

01 

• 


24 

122 

22 

my 


Minor Group 

010 



24^ 

26 

22 



Minor Group 

013 




4 

— 

il- 


Minor Group 

015 




92 

— 

m 


Major Group 

02 . 



55 

58 

49 

MS 


Minor Group 

021 



52 

9 

46 

16 


Minor Group 

022 . 



1 

— 

1 

•—1 


Minor Group 

023 . 

■ 

• 

— 

11 


s 


Minor Group 

025 . 

• 

e 

— 

38 


w 


Minor Group 

026 . 

• 

• 

2 

•— 

2 

mm 


Major Group 

03 . 

• 

• 

48 

-1- 

43 

mm 


Minor Group 

031 

• 

• 

48 


43 

mm 


MfaMrOMOP 

04 • 

040 . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

2.256 

1.608 

UST 

2jD28 

fSS 

2J0S 

S58 
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TABLE WM- concld, 


State and Districts where Proportion per 10,000 oi 

there are sizeable propor- D'vi .ion. Major Group and Total Workers all Workers 

tjons of Workers in the Minor Group of I. S I. C. , ^ % \ 

Primary Sector Males Females Males Females 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Minor Gioup 

041 .. . 

2 


2 


Minor Group 

042 .. . 

108 

173 

97 

314 

Minor Gioiip 

043 .. . 

25 

30 

22 

54 

Minor Group 

044 .. . 

1 

99 

1 

179 

Minor Group 

045 .. . 


43 

— 

78 

Minor Group 

048 .. . 

11 

— 

10 

— 

Division 

1 . . . 

4,266 

258 

3,835 

468 

Major Group 

10 . . . 

4,266 

258 

3,835 

468 

Minor Group 

100 .. . 

3,610 

255 

3,245 

462 

Minor Group 

107 .. . 

656 

3 

590 

6 


Note * N * 

nicttiu ‘ neslis^ble *. 





— Codes given in column 2 arc explained below : — 

Division 0 Agriculture, livestock, forestry, fishing and hunting. 

Major Group 00 Field Produce and Plantation Crops. 

Minor Group 005 Production of other crops (including vegetables) not covered above. 

Minor Group 006 Production of fruits and nuts in plantations, vines and orchards. 

Minor Group 007 Production of wood, bamboo, cane reeds, thatching grass, etc. 

Minor Group 009 Production of other agricultural produce (including fruits and nuts not covered by code 006 an 

flowers) not covered above. 

Major Group 01 Plantation crops. 

Minor Group 010 Production of tea, in plantation. 

Minor Group 01 3 Production of tobacco in plantation. 

Minor Group 015 Production of other plantation crops not covered above. 

Major Group 02 Forestry and Logging. 

Minor Group 020 Planting, replanting and conservation of forests. 

Minor Group 021 Felling and cutting of trees and transportation of logs. 

Minor Group 022 Preparation of timber. 

Minor Group 023 Production of fuel including charcoal by exploitation of forest. 

Minor Group 024 Production of fodder by exploitation of forest. 

Minor Group 025 Production of gums, resins, lac, barks, herbs, wild fruits and leaves by the exploitation of forests. 

Minor Group 026 Production and gathering of other forest products not covered above. 

Major Group 03 Fishing. 

Minor Group 03 1 Production of hsh by fishing in inland waters including the operation of fish farms and fish hatcheries. 
Miyor Group 04 Livestock and hunting. 

Minor Group 040 Production and rearing of livestock (large heads only) mainly for milk and animal power such as cow 

buffalo, goat. 

Minor Group 041 Rearing of sheep and production of wool. 

Minor Group 042 Rearing and production of other animals (mainly for slaughter) such as pig. 

Minor Group 043 Production of ducks, hens and other small birds, eggs by rearing and poultry farming. 

Minor Group 044 Rearing of bees for production of honey, wax and collection of honey. 

Minor Group 045 Rearing of silk-worms and production of cocoons and raw silk. 

Minor Group 046 Rearing of other small animals and insects. 

Minor Group 047 Trapping of animal^ or games propagation. 

Minor Group 048 Production of other animal hud)andiy products such as skin, bone, i voiy and teeth. 

Division 1 Mining and quarrying. 

Major Group 10 Mining and quarrying. 

Minor Group 100 Mining of coal. 

Minor Group 104 Mining of mica. 

Minor Group 106 Mining of crude petroleum and natural gas. 

Minor Group 107 Quarrying of stone (including slate), clay, sand, gravel, limestone. 

Minor Group 108 Mining of chemical earth such as soda ash. 

MlnorOroup 109 Mining and quarrying of oon-metalllcproducu not claesifiedaboue such at precious and eemi-fMBaotoos 
stones, asbestos, gypsum, sulphur, asphalt. 
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65. In the above table. Division O means 
Agricuiture. Livestock. Forestry. Fishing and 
Hunting and Division 1 is a code for Mining 
and Quarrying. In this table. Category 111 
of workers has been divided into the above 
two divisions sex-wise in terms of . absolute 
numbers as well as in terms of proportion 
per 10.000 of all workers, it may be seen 
that most of the workers in Assam in Cate- 
gory 111 belong only to Division O and that 
the total number of female workers (226.2211 
is not much less than the number of male 
workers (285.026). 

66. In respect of Division 1 relating to min- 
ing and quarrying, it may be seen that the total 
number of male woikers in Assam is 
6.137 while that of female workers is only 
716. It is thus seen that the participation 
of women in mining and quarrying is ver)' 
limited, but this is quite natural. Each of the 
above Divisions has again been aubnlivided 
into Major Group and Minor Group accord- 
ing to the Indian Standard Industiial Classi- 
fication. 

67. From the above table it may be seen 
that most of the category HI workers of Assam 
belong to Major Group 01, that is planta- 
tion crops, and out of that again, almost all 
the workers are engaged only in production 
of tea in plantation — Minor Group 010. It 
is seen that 87.02 per cent, of male workers 
and 93.11 per cent, ol the female workers 
under Category III are engaged only in tea 
plantation. 

68. Next after tea plantation comes Minor 
Group 031 relating to production of fish and 
fishing in inland waters including the opwa- 
tion of fish farms and fish hatcheries which 
consist of 11,582 male workers and 4,294 
female workers. Next after that comes 
Minor Group 040 relating to production and 
rearing of livestock (large heads only) main- 
ly for milk and animal power such as cow, 
buffalo and goat This group consists of 
11.550 men and 3,533 women. 

469- As for as Division 1 is concerned, the 
biggest numbw of workers is in Minor Group 
100 relating to mining of coal where 4.477 
males and 262 females are engaged. Minor 
Group 107 relating to quarrying of stone (in- 
rf iidiqg date), day, sand, gravel and lime- 
sttme 1.636 males and 440 females as 

ttdhv priK^ailly engaged in dds profession. 


The number of people working in this trade 
as deducted from the Census igima appean 
to be rather low. It is possible that worfceit 
in this group may have given cuitivation as 
their principal wwk. or the recordigg by the 
enumerators may not be coit«^ 

70. As for as Ui-siricts are coooemedL five 
plains districts wbeie there are tea planta- 
tions. namely. Darrang. Lakhunpur. NowgODL 
Sibsugar and Cilachar. arul the United Khast* 
Jaintiu Hills distiict where there are or- 
chards. mining and quarrying etc. have been 
selected for showing Division 0 and Divi- 
sion I. It may be seen that in the above 
plains districts. Division 0 and Minor Group 
010 predominate because the existence <x 
tea estates in these districts. It may also be 
seen that Lakhimpui the list followed by 
Sibsugar. Darrang. C'achar and Nowgong. 
Only ill the hills district of the United luuiM- 
Jaintiu Hills. Minor Group 006 relatinp to 
production of fruits and nuts in plantanons. 
vines and orchards, has the bigpest number 
of workers in this division. Similarly, in res- 
pect of Minor Group 009 relating to produ^ 
tion of other agricultural produce indudfaw 
fruits and nuts not covered by code (X)6, thtt 
district has the largest number ot workers 
and that workers in this category in other 
dLstricts are negligible. Minor Group 040 re> 
lating to rearing of animals mostly cows and 
buffaloes has 2,109 male workers and 1.^7 
female workers in this district because of the 
existence of grass lands and die suitability 
of ‘khutis’. Most of the Khutiwallas are 
Ncpalis. In respect of mining and quar^ 
ing. Minor Group 1(X). this district has 3.610 
male workers and 255 female worken due to 
large-scale mining of coal in the Chetrapunji 
region. 

71. It is now necessary to axanwn^ Ibe nuob 
ber of workers and their distribution per 
10.(X)0 of aU workers in the National ft/rvfl 
cation of Occqpations' by Divfok>n,lGkoap 
and Family in categmy III accordiity lo the 
data thrown out by die 1961 Census Tal^ 
10.18 below has been specially pctyMued for 
this purpose. The data In table 10.18 are 
given for the as a whole as w^ as lor 
die five districts in die plains, 

Darrang, Lakhinqinr. Nowgong. titwaiar 
and Cachar. and one district in die IWla. 
namety the United KhasMaintia dla* 
tiict niese dt distrids have been 
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for sf^ial study because it is only in them 
that sizeable number of workers in category 
III are found. This table differs from the 
previous taUe 10.17 because here occupations 
or natures of w(n*k are given according to the 
National Classification of Occupations where- 
as in the previous table, industries are given 
acc^ing to the Indian Standard Industrial 
Classification. The National Classification 
of Occupations classifies occupations into 
331 Occupational Families (three-digit 
code numbers) 

75 Occupational Groups (tw&digit code 
numbers) 

11 Occupational Divisions (one-digit 
code numbers) 

According to this code structure, all occupa- 
tions have been broadly divided into 11 Di- 
visions which have been sub-divided into 75 
Groups which again have been sub-divided 
into 331 Families. The 11 Divisions relate 


to the following occupations: — 

0 Professional, Technical and Related 

Workers 

1 Administrative. Executive and ’Mana- 

gerial Workers 

2 Clerical and Related Workers 

3 Sales Workers 

4 Farmers. Fishermen. Hunters, Log- 

gers and Related Workers 

5 Miners. Quanymen and Rdated Work- 

ers 

6 Workers in Transport and Communi- 

cation Occupations 

7-8 Craftsmen, Production Process Work- 
ers and Labourers not Elsewhere 
Classified 

9 Service. Sport and Recreation Workers 
X Workers hot Classifiable by Occupa-« 
tion. 


Number of Workers and their distribution per 10,000 of all Workers in the National Classification of 

occupations by Division, Group and Family, 1961 
TABLE 10.18— conf</. 


State and Districts where 
there are sizeable proportions 
of worken in the Primary 
Sector, Category 111 
1 


Division, Group and 
Family according to the 
National Classification Total Workers 

of Occupations , * , 

(N.CO.) Males Females 

2 3 4 


Proportion per 10,000 
of all workers 

, > 

Males Females 


S 6 


Division 

0 

588 

193 

20 

9 

Group 

00 

56 


2 


Family 

001 

3 


N 

s e 

Family 

002 

2 


N 


Family 

007 

25 


1 


Family 

009 

26 


1 


Group 

Family 

01 

010 

3 

1 


N 

N 


Family 

019 

2 


N 


Group 

Family 

02 

021 

14 

2 


1 

N 


Family 

022 

1 


N 


Family 

023 

11 


1 


Group 

Family 

03 

030 

156 

42 


5 

1 


Family 

033 

29 


1 

• • 

Family 

039 

85 


3 


Group 

04 

214 

106 

7 

5 

Family 

040 

3 

68 

N 

3 

Family 

041 

53 

38 

2 

2 

Family 

042 

26 

, , 

1 


Family 

043 

63 

, , 

2 

• • 

Family 

049 

69 

, , 

2 

• • 

Group 

Family 

OS 

117 

85 

4 

4 

0S2 

79 


3 

3 

Family 

053 

, , 

19 

, , 

1 

Family 

059 

38 

1 

1 

N 


29S 


TABLE 10 . 18 -roitfif. 


State and D»tricts where 
there are siaeable proportions 
of workers in the Primary 
Sector, Category III 

1 


Division, Group and 
Family accordina to the 
National Oassulcation 
of Occupations 
(N C O) 

2 


Total Workers 


Males Fematks 

3 4 


rrapoftlon par 10,008 
or all workMi 

^ - ■- rA, m il io»| 

Male* FHmIm 

S « 


Aasam — eonid 


Group 

Family. 

Group 

Family 

Group 

Family 

Fanuly 

Division 

Group 

Family 

Family 

Division 

Group 

Family 

Fanul\ 

Group 

Family 

Grow 

Famirv 

Family 



Division 

Group 

Family 

Family 

Family 

Family 

Group 

Family 

Family 

Family 

Family 

Family 

Family 

Group 

Family 

Family 

Group 

Family 

Family 

Group 

Family 

Family 

Family 

Family 

Family ’ 

Division 

Group 

Family 

Family 

Family 

Family 

Family 

Group 


Family 

Group 


Group 

Fafiii& 


07 

15 


1 

* • 

071 

15 


t 

• a 

08 

3 

2 

N 

N 

083 

3 

2 

N 

N 

09 

10 


N 

. 

091 

1 


N 

a « 

099 

9 


N 

9 a 

N 

1 

126 

2 

4 

n 

126 

2 

4 

N 

130 

88 

1 

1 

N 

139 

18 

1 

« 

N 

2 

1,191 

4 

41 

N 

20 

17 


1 

• • 

200 

15 


1 

. , 

20t 

2 


N 


21 

22 


1 

, 

211 

22 


1 

N 

28 

1,110 

4 

38 

280 

29 


1 

N 

289 

1 081 

4 

37 

29 

42 


1 


290 

42 


1 

a • 

4 

272,656 

222,679 

9,365 

9,812 

40 

3,110 

812 

114 

35 

402 

83 

67 

3 

3 

401 

425 

94 

15 

4 

404 

2511 

487 

86 

21 

409 

291 

164 

10 

7 

41 

251 629 

220 324 

8,642 

9,709 

410 

123 


4 

262 

411 

13,970 

5 936 

480 

412 

296 

65 

10 

3 

413 


1 


N 

415 

210.917 

207,950 

7,931 

9,l« 

419 

6,121 

6172 

217 

2S1 

42 

204 


7 

. . 

420 

100 


3 

. • 

429 

104 


4 

a a 

43 

10,210 

1,189 

351 

52 

431 

4,073 

893 

140 

39 

439 

6,137 

296 

211 

13 

44 

7,303 

354 

251 

16 

440 

4,170 

44 

143 

2 

441 

227 


8 

• . 

442 

2.356 

191 

81 

9 

443 

1 


N 

, 

449 

549 

119 

19 

5 

5 

50 

8,949 

8,252^ 

174 

159 

307 

283 


500 

2,277 


78 

501 

502 

4,476 

91 

141 

1 

154 

3 

'4 

503 

5 


N 

e a 

509 

1,403 

17 

48 

1 

51 

191 


7 

• ? 

510 

108 

. . 

4 

• • 

511 

83 

. • 

3 

« ■ 

52 

34 

• 

1 

* c 

520 

34 

. . 

1 

• If 

59 

472 

15 

16 

1 

590 

472 

15 

16 

I 
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TABLE tOA8—eomd. 


State and Districts where Division, Group and 





there are sizeable proportions Family according to the 

of workers in the Primary National C lassitK»tion 

Total Workers 

Proportion per .10,000 
of all workers 




i r— 



oeciort ^tticKury iij 



, - 




(N.C.O ) 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Assam— co/ir/d. Division 

6 

268 


9 


Group 

64 

268 

, , 

9 


Family 

641 

265 


9 


Family 

643 

1 


N 


Family 

649 

2 


N 


Division 

7-8 

4,708 

J.675 

162 

162 

Gioup 

73 

2 

N 


Family 

733 

2 


N 


Group 

75 

178 


6 


Family 

750 

46 


2 


Family 

751 

29 


1 


Family 

752 

11 


N 

N 

Family 

753 

49 

. . 



Family 

756 

4 


74 


Family 

757 

1 


N 


Family 

75‘) 

38 


I 


Group 

76 

21 


1 


Family 

760 

10 


1 


Family 

761 

1 


N 


Family 

764 

1 


N 


Family 

769 

9 


N 

, . 

Group 

77 

260 


9 


Family 

770 

93 


3 


Family 

772 

2 


N 


Family 

779 

165 


6 


Group 

79 

26 


1 

N 

Family 

790 

9 


N 


Family 

791 

17 


1 


Group 

Family 

82 

820 

195 

7 

1 

1 

7 

N 

N 

N 

Family 

822 

188 


7 

N 

Group 

89 

4,026 

3,674 

138 

162 

Family 

890 

30 

1 


Family 

899 

3,996 

3,674 

137 

162 

Division 

9 

991 

101 

34 

4 

Group 

90 

578 


20 

, , 

FaTiily 

903 

578 


20 

, , 

Group 

91 

160 

100 

5 

4 

Fa Tilly 

910 

29 

43 

1 

2 

Family 

911 

26 

2 

1 

N 

Family 

912 

70 

2 

2 

N 

Family 

913 


53 


2 

Family 

919 

35 

. , 

1 

, , 

Group 

93 

253 

1 

9 

N 

Family 

930 

1 


N 

, , 

Family 

931 

252 

i 

9 

N 

Division 

X 

1,686 

109 

58 

5 

Group 

X8 

1,682 

109 

58 

5 

Family 

X80 

1,682 

109» 

58 

5 

Group 

X9 

4 

, , 

N 

, , 

Family 

X90 

4 

•• 

N 

•• 

Darrang District Division 

2 

2 


N 


Group 

28 

2 

, , 

N 

, , 

Family 

289 

2 

, , 

N 

, , 

Division 

4 

38,308 

34,631 

8,833 

9,978 

Group 

40 

508 

22 

117 

6 

Family 

402 

34 

12 

8 

' 3 

Family 

403 

37 

8 

9 

2 

Family 

404 

435 

2 

100 

1 
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TABLE 10.18- eontd. 


Sut€ and Districts where Division. Group and 
there are sizeable proportions Family accordina to the 
of workers in the Primary National Classification 
Sector* Category 111 of Occupations 

(N.C O.) 


1 2 


Darrang^co/ir/d. Family 409 

Group 41 

Family 410 

Family 411 

Family 412 

Family 41 S 

Family 419 

Group 42 

Family 420 

Family 429 

Group 4^ 

Family 411 

Family 4^9 

Group 44 

Family 440 

Family 441 

Family 442 

Family 449 

Division ^ 

Group 50 

Family 501 

Family 502 

Family 503 

Family 509 

Group 51 

Family 510 

Group 52 

Fanuly 520 

Group 59 

Family 590 

Division 7<8 

Group 75 

Family 750 

Family 753 

Group 89 

Family 899 

Division 9 

• Group 90 

Family 903 

Group 91 

Family 912 

Group 93 

Family 931 

Lakhimpur District. . Division 0 

Group 00 

Family 001 

Family 002 

Family 007 

Family 009 

Group 01 

Family 010 

Group 03 

Family 030 

Family 033 

Family 039 

Group 04 

Fan^ 040 

Family 041 

Family 043 

Fai^ 049 


Proportion per lOMO 

Total Worken cfallworketa 


— 

. ——X 




Males 

Icmalcs 

Males 

Fnmalii 

3 

4 

5 

« 

- 


. - 


2 


N 

9,957 

34 507 

U.559 

7.95 7 

6 


1 

, , 

3.980 

\^1 

918 

45 

8 


2 

, 

27 337 

32.8J4 

6. K)3 


3,176 

1 578 

7U 

*>5 

6 

1 


N 

•• 

5 


1 

, . 

1.229 

48 

283 

14 

2 


r 

, , 

1.227 

48 


14 

2,058 

2 


1 

280 


65 

, , 

67 


14 

, , 

1416 

2 

349 

1 

202 


47 

, 

5,045 

78 

1JM 

22 

4,615 

78 

1,064 

22 

3,700 

78 

851 

22 

13 


1 

t ■ 

5 


I 

• « 

897 


207 

B • 

4 


1 

B « 

4 


1 

• • 

33 


K 

• • 

33 


8 


393 

, 

91 

• • 

393 


91 

• a 

7 

, , 

1 

9 a 

2 


N 

a a 

1 

, , 

N 

a a 

1 


N 

a e 

5 

, 

1 

a a 

5 

, 

1 

a 4 

8 

, , 

2 

a a 

6 

, , 

2 

a a 

6 


2 

a a 

1 


N 

a a 

1 

, 

N 

a a 

1 


N 

a a 

1 


N 

a a 

264 

48 

27 

6 

21 


2 


1 


N 


1 


N 


1 

, , 

N 


18 


2 

J 

1 


N 


1 


N 


92 


9 


29 


3 


1 


N 


62 

, , 

6 


53 

29 

6 

4 


20 

, , 

3 


9 

, , 

1 

45 

, , 

5 


8 

• . 

1 
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TABLE 10.18-ronr</. 


State and District! where Division, Group and 
there are siaseable proportions Family according to the 
of workers in the Primary National Classification Total Workers 

Sector, Category 111 of Occupations , ^ 

(N. C. O.) Males Females 

1 2 3 4 


Proportion per 10,000 
of all workers 

e ■——■A, ^ 

Males Females 

S 6 


Lakhimpur— Group 05 

Family 052 

Family 053 

Family 059 

Group 07 

Family 071 

Group 09 

Family 099 

Division 1 

Group 1 3 

Family^ 130 

Division 2 

Group 20 

Family 200 

Family 201 

Group 21 

Family 211 

Group 28 

Family 289 

Group 29 

Family 290 

Division 4 

Group 40 

Family 402 

Family 403 

Family 404 

Family 409 

Group 41 

Family 41 1 

Family 412 

Family 415 

Family 419 

Group 42 

Family 429 

Group 43 

Family 431 

Family 439 

Group 44 

Family 440 

Family 441 

Family 442 

Family 443 

Division 5 

Group 50 

Family 500 

Family 501 

Family 502 

Family 509 

Group 51 

Family 510 

Group 59 

Family 590 

Division 6 

Group 64 

Family 641 

Division 7-8 

Group 75 

Family 750 

Family 751 

Fkmily 752 

« Family 753 


76 

19 

8 

2 

49 


5 

, , 

, , 

19 


2 

27 

. , 

3 


12 


1 


12 


1 


9 


1 


9 


1 


80 


8 


80 


8 


80 


8 

• • 

615 


62 


9 


1 


8 


1 

• t 

1 


N 


13 

, , 

1 


13 


1 


579 


59 


579 


59 

• • 

14 


1 


14 


1 


94,288 

80,750 

9,552 

9,986 

338 

149 

34 

18 

1 


N 

, , 

47 


5 


284 

149 

29 

18 

6 


N 


92,407 

80,66i 

9,361 

9,968 

1.327 

24 

134 

3 

87 


9 


89,769 

76,294 

9,094 

9,435 

1,224 

4,283 

124 

530 

98 


10 

, . 

98 

, , 

10 


1,231 

, , 

125 


44 


5 


1,187 

. , 

120 


214 


• 22 


196 


20 


9 


1 


8 


1 


1 


N 


2,380 

i 

241 

N 

2,265 


229 


2,100 


213 


16 


1 


14 


1 


135 


14 


104 


11 


104 


11 


11 

i 

1 

N 

11 

1 

1 

N 

209 

• • 

21 


209 

e e 

21 


209 

• • 

21 


563 

62 

57 

8 

81 

e e 

8 

• • 

24 

m e 

2 

mm 

22 

« 

e a 

2 

• « 

25 

• e 

1 

3 

mm 
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TABLE l0.1B-row</. 


State and Districts where 
there are sizeable proportions 
of workers io the Primary 
Sector, Category 111 


I 


Division, Group and 
Family accordina to the 
National Classification 
of Occupations 
(N.C. O.) 

2 


Total Workers 
Males Females 


Proportion per 10«,000 of 
all workers 

"Ntales Tamales 

^ 6 


Lalchimpur— foiif/r/. Family 7^6 

Family 7^*^ 

Family 7S9 

Group 76 

Family 760 

Family 761 

Family 764 

Family 769 

Group 77 

Family 770 

Family 779 

Group 79 

Family 790 

Group 82 

Family 820 

Family 8J2 

Group 89 

Family 899 

Division 9 

Group 90 

Family 90 1 

Group 9! 

Family 910 

Family 911 

Family 912 

Family 913 

Family 919 

Group 93 

Family 93 1 

Nowgong District . . . Division 0 

Group 00 

Family 009 

Group 02 

Family 021 

Family 022 

Family 023 

Group 03 

Family 030 

Group 04 

Family 043 

Division 1 

Group 13 

Family 1 39 

Division 2 

Group 28 

Family 280 

Family 289 

Group 29 

Family 290 

Division 4 

Group 40 

Family 402 

Family 403 

Family 404 

Family 409 

Group 41 

Fami^ 411 

Family 415 

Group 43 

Fami& 431 




N 


1 


N 


1 


N 


12 


I 


6 


1 


1 


N 


1 


N 


4 


N 


189 


19 


26 


3 


161 


16 


9 


1 


9 


1 


19S 


20 


7 


1 


186 


19 

■ ft 

7/ 

62 

K 

8 

7“' 

tr? 

8 

8 

111 

2 

12 

N 

2^7 


26 


2^7 


26 


46 

*2 

5 

N 

4 


N 

, , 

12 


2 

, , 


i 


N 


I 


N 

io 


3 


10 


1 

, , 

10 

• • 

I 


14 


14 


3 


3 


3 


3 


4 


4 


2 

1 


2 

• • 

1 

1 


1 


2 


2 

# • 

2 


2 

• • 

5 


5 

e • 

5 


5 

• ft 

2 


2 

^ , 

2 


2 


2 


2 


10 


10 


8 


8 


6 


6 


2 

. , 

2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


4,837 

7,454 

9.942 

10,000 

750 

21 

758 

31 

25 


25 


3 


3 


613 

23 

620 

31 

109 


110 

, , 

5,305 

7,395 

5,362 

9,920 

433 

3,487 

438 

4,678 

4.872 

3,908 

4,924 

5,242 

672 

10 

679 

14 

315 

5 

318 

7 


5RGI/M 


21 
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TABLE W.W—contd. 


State and Districth where Division, Group and 

there are sizeable proportions Family according to the 
of workers in the Primary National Classification 

Sector, Category 111 of Occupations 

(N. C. O.) 

1 2 

Total Workers 

f "■ — ^ 

Males Females 

3 4 

Proportion per 10,000 
of alt workers 

Males Females 

5 6 

Nowgong— F'umily 

439 

357 

5 

361 

7 

Group 

44 

3J10 

26 

3.141 

35 

Family 

440 

3,027 


3,059 


Family 

442 

83 

26 

84 

Vs 

Division 

5 

12 


12 


Group 

50 

12 


12 


Family 

501 

2 


2 


Family 

509 

10 


10 


Division 

7-8 

20 


20 


Group 

89 

20 


20 


Family 

899 

20 

•• 

20 


Sibsagar District , Division 

0 

89 

1 

11 

N 

Group 

00 

I 

, , 

N 


Family 

001 

1 

, , 

N 

' ' 

Group 

02 

JO 

, , 

I 


Family 

023 

10 


i 


Group 

03 

5 


1 


Family 

030 

3 


1 

* * 

Family 

033 

2 


N 


Group 

04 

63 

1 

8 

• • 

Family 

041 

50 

1 

7 

1^ 

VI 

Family 

043 

3 

, , 

N 


Family 

049 

10 

, , 

1 


Group 

05 

9 


1 

* • 

Family 

052 

8 


1 

• • 

Family 

059 

1 


N 

• • 

Group 

07 

1 


N 

• • 

Family 

071 

1 


N 

• • 

Division 

t 

13 


2 

• • 

Group 

13 

13 


2 


Family 

139 

13 


2 


Division 

2 

88 


11 

• . 

Group 

20 

2 


N 

. . 

Family 

200 

2 


N 

. . 

Group 

21 

3 


N 

• • 

Family 

211 

3 


N 

. . 

Group 

28 

83 


11 

• • 

Family 

289 

83 


11 

• • 

Division 

4 

76,745 

67,080 

9,878 

9,9M 

Group 

40 

494 

144 

64 

21 

Family 

402 

4 

1 

• • 

Family 

403 

158 


20 

• • 

Family 

404 

187 

*8 

24 

1 

Family 

409 

145 

136 

19 

20 

Group 

41 

75,310 

66,606 

9,693 

9,913 

Family 

410 

106 


14 


Family 

411 

1,592 

20 

205 

3 

Family 

412 

29 

10 

4 

1 

^ Family 

415 

72.501 

66,576 

9,331 

9,909 

Family 

419 

1,082 

139 

• • 

Group 

42 

13 


2 

• • 

Family 

420 

13 


2 

••• 

Group 

43 

559 

307 

72 

46 

Family 

431 

418 

307 

54 

46 

Family 

439 

141 

18 


Group 

Family 

44 

440 

369 

49 

23 

12 

47 

6 

4 

2 

Family 

442 

285 

11 

37 

2 

Family 

449 

35 

4 


Division 

S 

659 

W 

85 

12 
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TABLE 10.18- -ron/J. 


State and District where Division. Group and 

there are siaeable proportion Family according to the 
of workers in the Primary National Clasaihcation 

Sector, Category 111 of Occupations 

(N C O ) 

1 2 

Total Workers 

' — 

Males i einaics 

3 4 

Proportion per I0,00t) 
of all workers 

Males Fcm<*Ve 

5 6 

Si b&agar — { onvkL G rou p 

SO 

659 

80 

85 

12 

Family 

500 

146 


19 


Family 

501 

504 

62 

6.5 

9 

Family 

502 


1 


U 

Family 

500 

9 

17 

t 

3 

Division 

6 

IS 




Group 

M 

12 


*> 


Family 

Ml 

12 


s 


Division 

7 « 


25 

5 

*4 

Group 

75 

n 


9 


} amily 

750 

H 


T 


Family 

756 

1 

. 

N 

■ • 

Fanil Iv 

7S9 

4 

, , 

1 


Group 

76 

7 

. , 

N 


Family 

760 

1 

, , 

N 


Family 

76*^ 

1 


N 

• • 

Group 

89 

20 

25 

3 

4 

Family 

899 

20 

25 

3 

4 

Division 

P 

5 

1 

1 

N 

Group 

95 

5 

1 

1 

N 

Famil> 

9^1 

5 

1 

I 

N 

Division 

X 

49 

1 

6 

N 

Group 

X8 

49 

1 

6 

N 

Family 

X«0 

49 

8 

6 

N 


Cachar District 

. , Division 

0 

191 

79 

52 

30 


Group 

00 

25 


7 

. . 


Family 

002 

1 


N 

. . 


Family 

007 

24 


7 

. . 


Group 

03 

51 


14 

. • 


Family 

030 

5 


1 

. . 


Family 

013 

24 


7 

• . 


Family 

019 

22 

. 

6 

. . 


Group 

04 

86 

11 

23 

5 


Family 

040 

1 

. . 

N 

. . 


Family 

041 

1 

13 

1 

5 


Family 

042 

26 

. . 

7 

. . 


Family 

043 

7 

. . 

2 

. 


Family 

049 

49 


13 

. 


Group 

05 

27 

66 

7 

2.5 


Family 

052 

17 

65 

4 

25 


Family 

059 

10 

1 

3 

N 


Group 

07 

2 


1 

• . 


Family 

071 

2 

. . 

1 



Division 

I 

8 


2 

mn 


Group 

13 

8 

. . 

2 



Family 

139 

8 


2 

mm 


Division 

2 

305 

2 

82 

1 


Group 

20 

3 

. . 

1 

••• 


Family 

200 

2 

• • 

1 

mm 


Family 

201 

J 

. . 

N 

• ■ 


Group 

21 

6 

•>* 

2 

• • 

1 

Family 

211 

6 

• • 

2 

mm 


Group 

28 

276 

2 

74 

1 


Family 

289 

276 

2 

74 

1 


Group 

29 

20 

• 9 

5 

• • 


Family 

290 

20 

, * 

5 



DiWsion 

4 

32,366 

22.909 

1,740 

8.<T2 
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TABLE n.\%- contd. 


State and District where Division, Group and 

there are sieeable proportion Family according to the 
of workers in the Primary National Classification 

Total Workers 

Proportion r^r 10,000 
of all workers 

Sector, Category 111 of Occupations 

/ 


* 


(N.C.O.) 

Males 

Females 

Males Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Cac’iar— rowfW. Group 

40 

236 

102 

64 

39 

Family 

402 

8 

, . 

2 

. , 

Family 

403 

146 

81 

40 

31 

Family 

404 

75 

, . 

20 

. . 

Family 

409 

7 

21 

2 

8 

Group 

41 

29,907 

22,717 

8,076 

8,599 

Family 

410 

6 


2 


Family 

411 

684 

167 

185 

63 

Family 

412 

43 

11 

11 

4 

Family 

415 

28,712 

22,322 

7,753 

8,450 

Family 

419 

462 

217 

125 

82 

Group 

43 

2,163 

64 

584 

24 

Family 

431 

671 

60 

181 

23 

Family 

439 

1,492 

4 

403 

1 

Group 

44 

60 

26 

16 

10 

Family 

440 

44 

20 

12 

8 

Family 

442 

12 


3 


Family 

449 

4 

6 

1 

2 

Division 

5 

39 

. . 

10 

. . 

Group 

52 

1 


N 


Family 

520 

1 


N 


Group 

59 

38 


10 


Family 

590 

38 

. . 

10 


Division 

6 

12 

, . 

3 


Group 

64 

12 

, , 

3 


Family 

641 

12 

, . 

3 


Division 

7-8 

3,763 

3,424 

1,016 

1,296 

Group 

75 

61 

. , 

16 


Family 

750 

5 

, , 

1 

. . 

Family 

751 

7 

, , 

2 


Family 

752 

6 

, . 

2 


Family 

753 

12 

, , 

3 


Family 

759 

31 

■t • 

8 


Group 

76 

6 

1 

2 


Family 

760 

3 

, , 

1 


Family 

769 

3 

, , 

1 

, , 

Group 

77 

44 

, , 

12 


Family 

770 

44 

^ , 

12 

, , 

Group 

89 

3,652 

3,424 

986 

1,296 

Family 

899 

3,652 

3,424 

986 

1,296 

Division 

9 

307 

1 

83 

N 

Group 

90 

278 


75 


Family 

903 

278 


75 

. . • 

Group 

91 

21 

1 

6 

N 

Family 

910 

2 


1 . 

, , 

Family 

911 

7 


2 

, , 

Family 

912 

8 

i 

2 

N 

Family 

919 

4 


1 

. . 

Group 

93 

8 


2 

, , 

Family 

931 

’8 


2 

, . 

Division 

X 

43 

2 

12 

1 

Group 

X8 

42 

2 

12 

1 

Family 

X80 

42 

2 

12 

1 

Group 

X9 

1 

, , 

N 

. , 

Family 

X90 

1 

. . 

N 



United Khasi-Jaintia Hills 

Division 

0 

5 

4 

4 

8 

District* 

Group 

00 

1 

•• 

1 

•* 
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TABLE 10.18 cmul 


State and District where Div ision. Group and 





there are sizeable proportion Family according to the 



PronurtMifi ner 

lOMO 

of workers in the Primary National Classification 

Fntal Worktrs 

nf all wiirkeri 

Scctor» Category 111 of Occupations 





• V 


(N C O) 

Males 

1 cmaks 

Male 

KmaiM 

1 

2 

1 

4 

5 

6 

J K & J Hills — contd 1 aniily 

(MW 

! 


1 


Cjroiip 

04 




4 

F amily 

040 




4 

Group 

Oh 

1 

2 

2 

4 

Family 

081 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Ciroup 

09 

1 


\ 


I amily 

0<n 

I 


1 


Division 

1 

1 

\ 

1 

2 

Gioup 

n 

1 

1 

1 

2 

I amily 

no 

\ 

1 


2 

OiMsion 

2 


> 


4 

Group 

2S 

2S 


25 

4 

Family 

2K0 



1 


F amily 

289 

->5 

> 

22 

4 

Ciroup 

29 

1 


1 


Family 

290 

1 


1 


Division 

4 

9 550 

5 244 

8 585 

9 501 

Group 

4(. 

677 

|5l» 

fi09 

281 

1 amily 

402 

1 

55 

1 

100 

r amily 

40 ^ 

10 

5 

9 

9 

Family 

404 

665 

89 

598 

161 

I amily 

409 

1 

7 

1 

fl 

Ciroup 

419 

8 451 

5 071 

7,597 

9 190 

Family 

411 

1 679 

l,4M) 

1,107 

2 646 

F amily 

412 

60 

42 

54 

76 

Family 

411 


1 


2 

Family 

415 

4712 

1 518 

4,216 

6 412 

Family 

419 


10 


54 

Group 

42 

1 


1 


Family 

420 

1 


1 


Group 

41 

11 


11 


Family 

411 

7 


6 


Family 

419 

6 


r 


Ciroup 

44 

408 

17 

167 

30 

Family 

440 

85 


77 


Family 

442 

295 

17 

265 

30 

Family 

449 

28 


25 


Division 

5 

249 

14 

224 

25 

Gioup 

SO 

248 


221 


Family 

500 

11 


28 

• • 

Family 

509 

217 


195 

• • 

Group 

59 

1 

14 

1 

25 

Family 

590 

1 

14 

1 

25 

Division 

6 

11 


12 

• • 

Group 

64 

13 


12 


Family 

641 

11 


12 


Division 

78 

66 

58 

59 

105 

Group 

75 

8 


7 


Family 

753 

8 


7 


Group 

77 

6 


5 

wm 

Family 

770 

4 


3 


Family 

772 

1 

, 

1 


Family 

779 

1 


1 


Group 

89 

52 

58 

47 

105 

Family 

890 

27 


24 

, , 

Family 

899 

25 

58 

23 

105 

Division 

9 

294 

95 

264 

172 

Group 

91 

73 

95 

65 

172 

Family 

910 

21 

43 

19 

78 

Family 

912 

52 


46 

, , 

Family 

913 


52 

• • 

94 
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TABLE \QA%--concId. 


State and District where 
there arc sizeable proportion 
of workers in the Primary 
Sector. Category HI 


Division, Group and 
Family according to the 
National Classification 
of Occupations 
(N.C.O.) 

2 


Total Workers 
<■" — "■ — — — — % 
Males Females 

3 4 


Proportion per 10.000 
of all workers 

/ * 1 

Males Females 

5 6 


U. K & J. Hills-cwif/d. 


Group 

93 

Family 

930 

Family 

931 

Division 

X 

Group 

X8 

Family 

X80 


221 

•• 

1 

220 

• • 

913 

i66 

913 

too 

913 

100 


199 


1 


198 


821 

181 

821 

181 

821 

181 


N.B. — Two digit and three digit codes of 
column 2 are spelt out below : 

00 Architects. Engineers and Surveyors 

001 Civil Engineers (including Overseers) 

002 Mechanical Engineers 
007 Surveyors 

009 Architects. Engineers and Surveyors. 

Q.e.c. 

01 Chemists. Physicists, Geologists and 

other Physical Scientists 

010 Chemists except Pharmaceutical 

Chemists 

019 Chemists. Physicists. Geologists and 
other Physical Scientists. n.e.c. 

02 Biologists, Veterinarians. Agronomists 

and related Scientists 

021 Veterinarians 

022 Silviculturists 

023 Agronomists and Agricultural Scientists 

03 Physicians, Surgeons and Dentists 
030 Physicians and Surgeons. AJIopathic 
033 Physicians. Others 

039 Physicians. Surgeons and Dentists, n.e.c. 

04 Nurses, Pharmacists and other Medical 

and Health Technicians 

040 Nufses 

041 Midwives and Health Visitors 

042 Nursing Attendants and Related Work- 

ers 

043 Pharmacists and Pharmaceutical Tech- 

nicians 

049 Medical and Health Technicians. n.e.c. 
(excluding Lab(vat(»y Assistants see 
091) 


OS Teachers 

052 Teachers, Middle and Primary Schools 

053 Teachers, Nursery and Kindergarten 

Schools 

059 Teachers, n.e.c. ^ 

07 Social Scientists and Related Workers 
071 Accountants and Auditors 

08 Artists, Writers and Related Workers 
083 Painters, Decorators and Commercial 

Artists 

09 Draughtsmen, and Science and Engineer- 

ing Technicians, n.e.c. 

091 Laboratory Assistants 
099 Science and Engineering Technicians, 
n.e'C. 

13 Directors. Managers and Working Pro- 
prietors, Other 

130 Directors, Managers and Working Pro- 
prietors. Mining. Quarrying and Well 
Drilling 

139 Directors. Managers and Working Pro- 
prietors. n.e.c. 

20 Book-keepers and Cashiers 

200 Book-keepers. Book4ceeping and Ac- 

counts Clerks 

201 Cashiers 

21 Stenographers and Typists 
211 Typists and Tele-typists 

28 Clerical Workers. Miscellaneous 

280 General and other Ministoial Assis- 
tants and Gerks 

289 Miscellaneous OflBce Workers including 

Record Keqpers. Despatdwrs. Packers 
and Bindm of office papers 

29 Unskilled Office Workos 

290 Office Attendants including Peons, 

Messengers, Ushers, Hall Porters. 
Darwans etc., mex. 
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40 Fanners and Farm Managers 

402 Farm Managers, Inspectors and Over- 

seas 

403 Planters and Plantation Managers 

404 Farmers and Farm Managers. Animals, 

Birds and Insects Rearing 

409 Farmers and Farm Managers, n-cc. 

41 Farm Workers 

410 Farm Machinery Operators 

411 Farm Workers. Animals. Birds and 

Insects Rearing 

412 Gardeners (Malis) 

413 Tappers (Palm. Rubber trees, etc.) 

41 S Plantation labourers 

419 Farm Workers, n.e.c. 

42 Hunters and Related Workers 

420 Hunters 

429 Hunters and Related Workers. n.e.c. 

43 Fishermen and Related Workers 

431 Fishermen. Inland and Coastal Waters 

439 Fishermen and Related Workers, n.e.c. 

44 Loggers and other Forestry Workers 

440 Forest Rangers and Related Workers 

441 Harvesters and Gatherers of Forest Pro- 

ducts including lac (except, logs) 

442 Log Fellers and Wood Cutters 

449 Loggers and Other Forestry Workers, 
n.e.c. 

50 Miners and Quarrymen 

500 Miners 

501 Quarrymen 

502 Drillers. Mines and Quarries 

503 Shot Firas 

509 Miners and Quarrymen. n.e.c. 

51 Well Drillers and Related Workers 

510 Well Drillers, Petroleum and Gas 

511 Well Drillers, other than Petroleum and 

Gas 

52 Mineral Treaters 
520 Mineral Treaters 

59 Miners, Quarrymen and Related Work- 
(^s, n-e.c. 

590 Miners. Quarrymen and Workers. n.e.c. 
64 Drivos. Road Transport 
641 Motor Vdiicle and Motor Cycle Drivers 
643 Animal Drawn Vehide Drivers 
649 Drivos. Road Transport, n.ex. (indud- 
ing Palki and Ddi Bearerd 


73 Furnacemen. Rollers, Drawers. Moulders 
and Related Metal Making and Traat* 
ing Workers 

733 Blacksmiths. Hammersmiths and Fai;p^ 
men 

75 Tool-Makers. Machinists. i4lumbeis. 

Welders. Platers and Related Workers 
7.50 Fitter Maehim.st.s, Tool-mukcn and Ma- 
chine 'lool Setters 

751 Machine 'Iiwl Operators 

752 Filter-Assemblers and Machine Erectors 

(Except Electrical and Prcciskm IkB- 
trument Fitter-AsKcmblers). 

75.1 Mechanics-Repairmen (except Electrical 
and Precision Instrument Repairmen) 
756 \V elders and Flume Cutters 

759 T(M)1-Makeis. Machinis'./. Plumbers. 

VVdders. Platers and Related Worit- 
cis. n.e.c. (including Metal engravers 
other than printing) 

76 Electricians and Related Electrical and 

Electronics Workers 

760 Electricians. Electrical Repairmen and 

Related Electrical Workers 

761 Electrical and Electronics Fitters 
764 Linemen and Cable Joiners 


769 Electricians and Related Electrical and 

Electronics Workers, n.e.c. 

77 Carpenters, Joiners, Pattern Makers 
Coopers and Related Workers 

770 Carpenters. Joiners. Pattern Makers 

(wood) 

772 Sayers and Wood Working Machinists 
779 Carpenters. Joiners, Cabinet Makers, 
Cooper and Related Workers. n.e.c. 

79 Bricklayers. Plasteras and Construction 
Workers, n.c«. 

790 Stone Cutters. Stont Carvers and Slone 
Dressers 


791 Bricklayers. Pla.sterers. Masons . 

82 Millers. Bakers. Brewmastos and Ro/ 
lated Food and Beverage Workers 
820 Millers, Pounders. Huskers and Parsers, 
Grains and Related Food Workers 


822 Dairy Workers (Non-Farm) 
89 Labourers. n.e.c. 


890 Loaders and Unloaders 
899 Labourers, nxx. 

90 Fire Fig^iten, Policemen, Guards and 
Relam Workers 
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SK)3 Watchmen and Chowkidars 

91 House Keepers, Gx>ks. Maids and Re- 
lated Workers 

910 House Keepers. Matrons, Stewards (Do- 

mestic and Institutional) 

911 Cooks, Cook-Bearers (Domestic and In- 

stitutional) 

912 Butlers, Bearers, Waiters. Maids and 

Other Servants (Domestic) 

913 Ayas, Nurse-maids 

919 House Keepers. Cooks, Maids and Rela- 
ted Workers, n.e.c. 

n.e.c.— Not elHewhere claHRjfled 

72. From the above table, it may be seen 
that as far as the whole of Assam is concerned, 
the greatest number of workers in category 
111 belongs to Division 4. Group 41 and Fa- 
mily 415, that is plantation labourers. This 
is quite natural because of the big number 
of tea plantations in Assam where hundreds 
of thousands of labourers are engaged in the 
plantation of tea. It may also be noted that 
this number excludes factory workers in the 
tea estates. Next in this Division comes 
Group 41. Family 411 relating to workers 
in farms, animals, birds and insects rearing. 
Next in this category come fishermen who 
are given a Family code numbr 439. 

73. Next to Division 4, the greatest number 
of workers can be found in Division S relat- 
ing to miners and quarrymen and related 
workers It may be noted that there are 
no workers in Division 3 relating to sales 
workers in category III and that the number 
of professional, technical and related workers 
in Division 0 is very small in the State. Si- 
milarly. workers in all the other Divisions are 
comparatively very small in the State thereby 
.suggesting that excepting in tea plantation, 
and to some extent in mining and quarrying, 
category III workers in Assam are compara- 
tivdy very few. That shows that there is 
practically no organised farming, dairying 
etc. in Assam. 

74. The occtQ)ational pattern in the above- 
mentioned five districts in tiie Plains of 
Assam is more or less ^ same as t^t of 


93 Building Care-takers. Qeaners and Re- 
lated Wmkecs 

930 Building Care-takers 

931 Cleaners, Sweepers and Watermen 

X8 Workers Reporting Occupations Uniden- 
tifiable or Unclassifiable 

X8U Workers reporting occupation unidenti- 
fiable or unclassifiable 

X9 Workers not Reporting Occupation 

X90 Workers not reporting Occupation 


Assam itself. There appears to be some de- 
viation in the case of the Darrang district 
where there are some workers in mining and 
quarrying, but this may be due to e^ension 
of the railway in the North Bank which re- 
quires stones in the process of its construc- 
tion. In the United Khasi-Jaintia Hills dis- 
trict also, the biggest number of category III 
workers is found in Division 4, Families 415 
and 411, because of the fact that there are 
extensive plantations of betelnuts. pan leaves 
and fruits in this district. There are exten- 
sive mining work of coal in the Cherrapunji 
region and quarrying of stones all around 
Shillong as well as all along the road cons- 
tructions in this district, but it is strange that 
the number of workers in Division 5 is only 
249 males and 14 females. This is probably 
due to a wrong conception of our enumera- 
tors regarding the nature of work of the peo- 
ple. that is most of these workers might have 
been classified as mere labourers or workers 
not otherwise classifiable by occupation. 
Stone quarrying in this district is generally 
done on a contract basis by men and women 
workers on a rather extensive scale and so 
the number of such workers ought to have 
run into thousands and not only below 300. 
Similarly, in the coal mining work in the 
Cherrapunji region, the workers extract coal 
on a contract basis and so the number of coal 
miners ought to have been much more (hat 
what is presented in the statistics. So Ihp 
mistake may have been made by enumeratora 
or by the woikm themsdves who may have 
^ven thdr occupation as htbouien. Thig 
may be looked into in the next Oaaos. 
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75. We may now turn to discuss about the or at household industry for the State as wdl 

secondary work of persons whose principal as for all of its districts from the fonowing 

work is as cultivator or agricultural labourer table: 

Distribution of 1,000 persons who pnnapaih work as Cultivators or Aiiricultutttl labourers ^ iA 
Household Industry hut also luive sveondarx uork in anv of the three raltgones (.Vfa/r Dlstrlets) 

TABLE 10-19 


SuiLfDiatrikt Principal work 

I : 

Amboi . Cultivution 

Agrikultural labour 

llouKliold Induhtrv 

DiMMon 2 & J . . 

Major Group 20 

Major (iioup 2^ • 

Major Gioup 26 « 

» 

MHjnr Group 28 • 

Major Group 39 • 

Goalpara . • C ullivalion 

Agrikulluial Labourer 
Household Induslty • 


Kamrup 


danans 


Cultivation . • 

Agricultural Labour 
Hounehold Industry . 

Cultivation • • 

AgricuUural Labour 
Houooliold Industry • 





.Vrondary Work 



I olal 



» A, 

m emm 


Kiirul 

1 At llou«ehold litdiisliy 

II Asruliivatnr 

III A« Airlooluirftl 

1 rbaii 





InlMiuiwr 






^ m. 




Malcv 

1 emulra 

Main 

1 ematsa 

Halos 

9%mIos 

1 

4 

5 

fi 

7 

r 

9 

— 




- 




1 uotio 

|W 

7tr 



114 

40 

R 1 IMNi 

118 

70H 



114 

40 

LI 1 (N)0 

329 

141. 



361 

162 

1 1 (MHl 

«7 

lOf. 

7H4 

51 



K 1 (NM) 


lOA 

7Hr. 

5« 



U- LOlKI 

108 

141 

40 ; 

44 


, , 

7* LOtNI 



46 

761 

24 

159 

R " l.tvifj 



44 

764 

22 

159 

U ( «K) 



42^ 

112 

215 

228 

I 1 OtM) 



46 

761 

34 

119 

K 1.000 



41 

766 

23 

159 

G 4 t <KM) 



424 

112 

215 

238 

. 1 1 000 



174 

148 

146 

131 

K l.tXlO 



496 

160 

136 

1|8 

Ij* l.tXIO 



40 

too 

650 

300 

I 1 000 



j 1 

804 

10 

165 

K l.tMHi 



19 

808 

9 

164 

D 1,000 



170 

141 

206 

273 

1 1 non 



4 

982 


13 

K 1 000 



4 

982 


15 

IJ Sil 




. 

. 


f .c t,00<l 



168 

78 

304 

50 

K > 1 000 



441 

78 

318 

51 

U 1 000 



912 

59 


39 

7 1,000 



870 


110 


K 1,000 



870 


130 

* ' 

XJ^Nll 







. 7 1,000 

79 

774 



127 

19 

K 1,0(M) 

79 

777 


• e 

126 

f| 

VI 1.000 

85 

61 


. 

220 

634 

1 1,000 

IM2 

112 

411 

71 



R 1,000 

184 

112 

410 

73 


* * 

b 1.000 

40 

100 

620 

40 

.. 

. . 

7 1.000 



24 

781 

7 

185 

R 1,000 



24 

784 

7 

185 

U> 1.000 

•• 


417 

•• 

375 

200 

. 1,000 

141 

649 



182 

• 

K- 1,000 

149 

660 



183 

9 

U* l.OtNI 

894 

106 


. 

• • 

• 0 

. 7 1.000 

14 

108 

861 

15 


^ .. 

Rw. 1.000 

14 

108 

861 

IS 



U- 1,000 

100 

.. 

900 


0. 

^ :: 

1 1,000 



17 

806 

38 

129 

R 1.000 



25 

821 

34 

130 

U** 1.000 

— 

• 

573 

146 

191 

90 

. T- 1,000 

100 

700 

.. 


156 

44 

1.000 

99 

701 


, , 

156 

44 

U-1.000 

194 

339 

• • 

• • 

195 

274 

. T- 1.000 

5 

42 

943 

10 



R- 1,000 

4 

42 

944 

10 


*• 

U- 1.000 

458 

• • 

342 

•» 

•• 

•• 

• T-IW 



81 

638 

19 

201 

R- 1,000 


•• 

88 

m 

19 

m 

V^NU 

• • 


m 

m 

m 

•1 
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TABLE 10*19-con/</. 


State /Diltrict 


Frincipal work 


Secondary Work 

Total r-' - ^ 

Rural I. At Kouaehold Induatry 11. Aa Cultivator 
Urban 


111. Aa Afrieultural 
Labourar 


Femalca 

9 


1 akhimptir . 

. CuIliVQlion 

T- 1.000 
R» 1.000 
U' 1.000 


Agricultural Labour 

. T- 1,000 
R-- 1.000 
U-1.000 


Hounehnld Industry . 

ill 

777 

Nowffong . 

. Cultivation 

III 

777 


Agricultural Labour 

T- 1.000 
1.000 
U*- 1.000 


Household 1ndu«itr) . 

III 

1 li B 

Sibaagar 

. Cultivotion 

T- 1.000 
R- 1.000 
1.000 


Agricultural Labour 

. T- 1.000 
R»- 1.000 
U- 1.000 


Household InduMry . 

III 

777 

Cachar . 

• Cultivation 

III 

777 


Agricultural Labour 

. T- 1.000 
R-1.000 
U- 1.000 


Household Industry . 

III 

777 

Garo Hllla . 

. Cultivation 

III 

7 17 

HPCP 


Agricultural Labour 

T-^ 1.000 
R- 1,000 
U-W/ 


Household Induatry . 

. T-il,000 

R-1.000 
U-JV// 


flS 

816 



65 

4 

114 

818 


. , 

65 

3 

234 

241 

.. 

.. 

320 

205 

89 

S89 

168 

134 



90 

601 

ISl 

158 



77 

192 

731 






181 

596 

39 

184 


. . 

144 

644 

42 

170 



609 

43 

. . 

348 


50 

637 



206 

107 

50 

637 



206 

107 

188 

312 

.. 


188 

312 

237 

73 

556 

114 



239 

76 

367 

118 



750 


250 



* ■ 1 


, , 

40 

910 

20 

30 



41 

929 

7 

23 

• • 

• * 

34 

•• 

621 

345 

64 

840 



52 

44 

64 

840 



52 

44 

264 

165 


. . 

505 

66 

239 

202 

491 

68 



237 

202 

492 

69 



388 

163 

449 

.. 

.. 

, , 

. . 

132 

663 

44 

161 



132 

663 

44 

161 

362 

456 



151 

31 

362 

468 



139 

31 

386 

•• 

.. 


614 


30 

28 

659 

283 



22 

26 

665 

287 



310 

121 

431 

138 

.. 

•• 

, . 


198 

708 

80 

14 

. . 

. , 

199 

709 

78 

14 

• • 


•• 

625 

375 

• • 

32 

41 



500 

27 

32 

36 



SOI 

431 

•• 

540 

!! 

.. 

365 

95 

436 

378 

106 

80 



436 

378 

106 

80 

•• 

*• 



58 

449 

15 

478 

.. 

.. 

58 

449 

15 

478 


United Khaii-laiiitia Cultivation 

aula. 


Agricultural Labour 



HouBehold Induatry 



TABLE tO‘l9-toHeU. 


Suta/Dittrict 


lotal 

Principal work 

Rural 

Urban 

1 

2 

3 

Unilwl Mikir A 

Cultivation 

1 - 1,000 

North Cachar 


R* I.OUU 

Hills 


U ^I.OUO 


Agricultural Labour 

T- 1,000 
R - 1.000 
U *Ntf 


llnuachuld Industry . 

T- 1.000 
R> I 000 
U •^l/ 

. r- 1,000 

l.OUl 
U- 1,000 

Mizo Hilla . 

Cultivation 


Agricultural Labour 

1,000 
R 1.000 
U- Af// 


Household Industry . 

T- 1.000 
R ' 1.000 
U Nil 


76. The Table 10.19 above ^ves the distri- 
bution of 1000 persons who principaJy v/ork 
as cultivators or agricultural labourers or at 
household industry and also have secondary 
work in any of the three categories for both 
male and female and also for total, rural and 
urban separately. It thus excludes the persons 
principally working in these categories with no 
secondary work and tho|c having secondary 
work in categories other than these three cate- 
gmies. The quftivators and agricultural 
labourers can be grouped together and they 
may be taken to be engaged in cultivation and 
then we can study the extent to which cultiva- 
tion is supplemented by household industry or 
vice versa. 

77. As stated earlier, the percentage of 
females engaged in household industry is hip- 
est in Assam among the major States of India, 
but the percentage of that of males is the least 
in India. It is Aerefore seen that in the State 
of Assam out of every 1000 total cultivators, 
139 males have household industry as their 
secondary occupation against 707 females. 
Again, there are 57 males and 106 females 
with household industry as supplementary 
occi^Mition per 1000 agricultural lateurers. In 
the case of persons principally engaged in 
household industry, the proportion of males 
and females is also of the same order. In the 
\ir]^ areas, however, the proportion is on the 
opposite direction where males are more than 
females. The number of pocentage of persons 
having secondary work at housdbold industry 
who are principally engaged in cultivation is 
more or less the same as that persons 


l«w<wy Worti 


[ At Houaebold Industry 

II AsOdtivalor 

111 Ai Ajrteyituial 

^ ■ 





— z~ 

Males 

lemalee 

"^Malas 

^ 

l^umalii 

Makm 


4 

5 

6 

7 

• 

v 

- - 

- - 




.A . » 

42U 

429 

^27 

522 


- 

IV 

1.000 

II 

3 

15 

720 

762 

] ] 

3 

15 

720 

263 


!’ 

, 


140 

261 

21V 

MO 



140 

261 

21V 

So 

44t 

5W 



e. 


446 

5}M 



ft 

7 

67 

200 

I.OQD 


335 

400 



1.000 

. 


i 



414 

241 


349 

349 



414 

241 

. 


engaged in cultivation as secondary occupation 
with principal work at household industry and 
h)*ncc it may be concluded that both mdtiva* 
uon and Aousehold industry are supplemented 
by each other equally. The above observations 
hold good for all the districts of Assam with 
some minor variations in respect of the pro- 
portion of males and females in the hUls 
tricts. 

78. It may be interesting to study the 
number of households engaged in estivation 
and household industry and the type of indus- 
try from the following two tables. While Table 
10.20 gives the total number of housdiolds on 
a 20 per cent, sample of all households in 
rural areas engaged both in cultivation and 
household industry and the type of industry. 
Table 10.21 furnishes the total number of 
households engaged in cultivation only, both 
in cultivation and househdd industry for 
total, rural and urban areas separately. 

Total number of homrhoUr on a 20% lample of att kmut- 
holds In rural areas engaged bath In eulilmllon and horn- 
hold industry^ 1961. 


TABLE 10-20 


state and DUtrtet ToUl 



Auam-^ 


DMfkm .... 

0 

1,401 

Major Group . 

00 

2t 

Major Group , 

01 

S2 

MaiorOroop . 

00 

1 

MaJorGroop ... 

oa 

4;9 

MajorOroop . , 

. . 04 

f.544 


310 


TABLE n^TO—contd. 


SUtB End District 


HouMhold industry by Division and 
Major Group of I.S.I.C. 

I 


Division 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Qroop 
Goalpara— 
Divhloti 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Division 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Kamrup— 
DMtIoit 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Di¥lslom 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 


Total 

number 

of 

liouaeholds 

2 


2 *3 S2.S72 

20 3. 1 14 

21 21 

22 7 

23 74.419 

24 32 

25 52 

26 22 

27 376 

28 3,151 

30 1 

31 26 

34-35 472 

36 282 

37 1 

38 73 

39 523 

0 7 

03 2 

04 S 

2&3 10,049 

20 231 

22 3 

23 9,428 

25 2 

26 1 

27 39 

28 176 

31 2 

34-35 40 

36 29 

38 1 

39 97 

0 16 

03 15 

04 1 

243 16.269 

20 61 

23 15.402 

25 30 

27 35 


Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Darrana— 

Division 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Division 
Major Group 
Majoi Gioup 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Majoi Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Lakhimpui — 
Division 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Division 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Croup 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Croup 
Major Group 
Nowaong— 
DlvlMlon 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 


2 


34-35 

103 

36 

25 

38 

50 

39 

89 

0 

56 

03 

16 

04 

40 

2&3 

7,256 

20 

106 

23 

6,721 ^ 

24 

1 

25 

1 

27 

46 

28 

183 

31 

1 

34-35 

55 

36 

44 

38 

3 

39 

95 

0 

34 

03 

1 

04 

33 

2&3 

12,925 

20 

1,510 

23 

11,168 

24 

1 

25 

6 

27 

26 

28 

96 

31 

2 

34-35 

29 

36 

26 

38 

4 

39 

57 

0 

25 

01 

1 

03 

2 

04 

22 


State and District Total 

number 

Household industry by Division and of 

Major Group of I.S.l.C. household 

1 2 


28 472 


31 
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table W-Ht-eoneld 


State and DiitncI 


Houacliold industry by Di wmoo i 
M ajor Group ofl S I L 


Total 

number 

ol 

households 


Stale anid Ditif iH 

lioMcnold 1 nduatr y by Dlvlalon and 
Majoi Group of 1 1 1 C 


TMM 

— 


Dtylsion 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Majot Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 
Major Group 

Sih^ufiai — 
DiMMun 

MaiorCiroup 

Majoi Ciroup 

Dill Sion 

Major Group 

Major Group 

Major Group 

M|!j< r Group 

Major Group 

M ijor Group 

Major Group 

Major Group 

Major Group 

Major Group 

Major Group 

Cachar— 

Dhlsion 

Major Group 

Major Group 

Major Group 

Major Group 

Division 

Major Group 

Major Group 

Major Group 

Major Group 

* Major Group 

Major Group 

Major Group 

Major Group 

Major Group 


2Jk^ 

4 064 

Mamr (iioup 

2i 

• 

20 

68 

Major Ciioup 

to 

U 

21 

< 701 

Ciaro IliiU 

Division 

2A2 

404 

2^ 

1 

Major Ciroup 

30 

i 

26 

* 

M ijfu Ciri up 

2i 

440 

27 

Ifi 

Majoi Ciroup 

42 

12 

2K 

08 

Majoi (irouj 

27 

1 

11 

1 

Mnlorf n up 

24 

14 

14 1^ 

71 

Mr joi f noun 

14-14 

14 

11 

« 

17 

Maior Gioiip 

16 

I 

IH 

1 

Muj'sr «.iroup 

19 

1 

17 

6» 

llnit**!) JainlinllilK 

m 



iJikiwiir 


0 

14 

4 liorCiroi^' 

00 

01 

4 

Mujoi Ciroup 

01 

04 

U) 

Major CiMuip 

04 

2&1 

11890 

Dnision 

2A3 

20 

141 

Major Ciroup 

20 

21 

11 160 

Major Ciroup 

21 

24 

29 

Major Ciroup 

22 

*>6 

•7 

Major Ciroup 

23 

27 

61 

Major Ciroup 

24 

28 

247 

Major Ciroup 

27 

11 

7 

M ijnr Ciroup 

28 

14-14 

124 

Maji t Ciroup 

16 



Majoi Ciroup 

39 

l?i 

42 

United Mikii and North Cachnr Hills— 


38 

4 

Disisif n 

t 

19 

78 

Major Ciroup 

04 



Dnlsitin 

3A2 

0 

17 

Major Ciroup 

20 



Major Group 

23 

01 

2 

Major Group 

27 

02 

1 

MajorGroup 

21 

01 

1 

Major Group 

14-15 



Major Ciroup 

36 

04 

11 

MajorGroup 

39 

2&3 

4 464 

MiroHillo 


20 

296 

Division 

0 



MajorGroup 

00 

21 

3 459 

Major Ciioup 

04 

26 

1 

Di\Non 

2A3 

27 

66 

MajorGroup 

20 



MajorGroup 

23 

28 

602 

MajorGroup 

27 

31 

10 

MajorGroup 

24 

34-35 

49 

MajorGroup 

10 


lO 

MajorGroup 

31 

36 

fy 

MajorGroup . . 

H 

37 

1 

MajorGroup . . 



27 

49 

I.9II 

449 

22 

21 

4 

101 

I 

41 

2M 

If 

7 

lit 

109 
4, HI 
227 
2J2I 

I 

474 

9 

• 

10 

9 

I 

4 

4.400 

234 

4.002 

10 

022 

I 

1 

20 

4 
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Total number of households on a 20% sample of all households in all areas, engaged (/) In 
cultivation only and (//) both in cultivation and household industry, 196 J. 

TABLE 10-21 


Statc/D I strict 


ASSAM 


Goalpara District 


Kamrup District 


Darrang District 


Lakhtmpur District 


Total number of 
households 


Households 

engaged 

in 

cultivation 

only 


Households 
engaged 
both in 
cultivation 
and 

household 

industry 



3 

4 

5 

1^” 

442.219 

215,216 

84,908 

(*) 

1,000 

487 

192 

(«) 

409,126 

213,409 

84,262 

(A) 

1,000 

521 

206 

(fl) 

33,093 

1,807 

646 

(*) 

1,000 

55 

19 

(a) 

55,481 

31,781 

10,105 

m 

1,000 

573 

182 

(«) 

51,734 

31,530 

10,056 

0) 

1,000 

609 

194 

(a) 

3,747 

251 

49 

0) 

1,000 

67 

13 

(0) 

73,095 

37,508 

16,583 

(*) 

1,000 

513 

227 

(a) 

65,064 

37,256 

16,285 

0) 

1,000 

573 

250 

0) 

8,031 

252 

298 

0) 

1,000 

31 

37 

(«) 

49,067 

25,220 

7,344 

(*) 

1,000 

514 

150 

(«) 

47,245 

25,087 

7,312 

0) 

1,000 

531 

155 

(«) 

1,822 

133 

32 

(« 

1,000 

73 

17 

(«) 

59,858 

17,087 

13,015 

(*) 

1,000 

286 

217 

(a) 

53,978 

16,824 

12,959 

0) 

1,000 

312 

240 

(a) 

5,880 

263 

56 

0) 

1,000 

45 

9 
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State/District 


Nowgong District . 


Sibsagar District 


Cachar District 


1 otal 

Rural Triiit number pr 

lloii%ehulds 

engaged 

in 

HouMholdi 

eulllvaticifi 

Urban 

h nischolUs 

cultivation 

•IMS 

2 

\ 

only 

4 

hcmsgliold 

industry 

5 





r M 

n.5K4 

27.545 

6.M4 

1 

1 (/») 

1.000 

6t2 

140 

1 (a) 

40 758 

27.172 

4,08% 

R 

1 (h) 

1 (HM) 

(ftr 

149 

f («) 

: R2<i 

57t 

25 

1' < 

L ih) 

l.tXR. 

M2 

9 

, 1 

'i7.t^4 

2l,4Vv 

14.0.53 

i (ft> 

t (KX) 

576 

246 

r ui) 

<4.iU7 

2^256 

13.924 

R J 

1 (A) 

1 000 

»«9 

255 

f Ui) 

2 507 

2M 

109 

u ^ 

1 (/» 

1 000 

05 

44 

r r («) 


28.550 

4,617 

T ^ 

L (/') 

t 000 

549 

89 

f (o> 

48.586 

28,12.5 

4.582 

< R 


1,000 

581 

95 

r (tf) 

5.282 

111 

35 

u ^ 

L 1 <*> 

1.000 

69 

11 


Garo Hills District 


Uoitod Khasi^aintia Hills District 


U 
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TABLE Wl\~~concld. 








Households 






Households 

engaged 


Total 



engaged 

both in 

State/District 

Rural 

Total number of 

in 

cnltivation 

Urban 

household 

cultivation 

and 






only 

household 







industry 

I 


2 


3 

4 

5 



r T J 

f («) 

10,975 

3,848 

5,002 



1 

L (ft) 

1,000 

351 

456 



1 

r («) 

10.845 

3,843 

5,000 

United Mikir and North Cachar Hilts District 


( R H 

1 





L (ft) 

1,000 

354 

461 


1 

1 U j 

f («) 

130 

5 

2 



L (ft) 

1,000 

39 

15 



1 

r (o) 

8,720 

1,937 

5,641 



T \ 

1 




1 

L (ft) 

1,000 

222 

647 



j 

r (n) 

8,235 

1,915 

5,605 

Mizo Hills District 

. ^ 

! ^ \ 





1 

L (ft) 

1 ,000 

233 

681 



1 

f (0) 

485 

22 

36 



L U i 






1 

L (ft) 

1,000 

45 

74 


T— Total R— Rural U- Urban ( 0 ) Absolute Number (^) Proportion- 1,000 


79 . According to Table 10.20 there are 
1.690 households engaged in Division 0: i.e.. 
agriculture, livestock, forestry, fishing and 
hunting in the State of Assam out of which as 
many as 1.S66 households are in livestock and 
hunting. Households engaged in the above 
Division are mostly found in the district of 
United Khasi-Jaintia Hills with 1,387 followed 
by United Mikir and North Cachar Hills with 
109 households. The industries under Divi- 
sion 2 & 3 are the major and most familiar 
household industries in Assam which absorb 
82,572' households. Major Group 23 of this 
Division. i.e., cotton textiles, the most pre- 
dominant household industry engages 74,419 
households. Next comes major group 28. 
manufacture of wood and wooden products, 
with 3,151 households closely followed by 
major group 20 — ^foodstuffs — ^with 3,1 14 house- 
holds. The same trend is noticed in all the 
districts with some minor variations in respect 
of the United KhasiJaintia Hills district. 

80. In Table 10.21 we get the number of 
households engaged in cultivation only and 
bofii in cultivatioa and housdiold industry 


separately with their proportion per 1,000 of 
the total number of households. All the house- 
hold economic tables have been prepared on 
a 20 per cent, sample basis and hence the total 
number of households referred to here should 
not be taken as the actual number. It may be 
seen that out of 442,219 households. 215.216 
or 48.7 per cent, are engaged only in cultiva- 
tion against 84,908 or 19.2 per cent, which are 
engaged both in cultivation and household in- 
dustry in the State of Assam. Very few house- 
holds are engaged in cultivation and household 
industry in urban areas as only 5.5 per cent, 
of the total urban households do only cultiva- 
tiem against 52.1 per cent, in rural areas and 
only 1.9 per cent, are engaged both in house- 
hold industry and cultivation against 20.6 per 
cent, in rural areas. 

81. It may be rewarding to make an 
attempt to estimate the proportion of house- 
holds dependent on cultivation for their liveli- 
hood in the sample. The following table gives 
the distribution of 1 .000 of households in rural 
and urban areas among those engaged in cul- 
tivation only, in housdiold indus^ only, both 
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in cultivatiQn and household industry and hoM industry, 
those engaged neither in cultivation nor house- 

Distribution of I flOO of households in rural and urban areas among those engaged in eulthmian 
only^ in household industry onl}\ both in cultivation and household 
industry and h. neither, 1961 

TABLE 10*22 


State/District 


Total number of 
Households 

Total “1,000 
Rural « 1,000 
Urban *-1,000 


Household^ 

engaged 

neither 

tn 

cultivation 
nor household 
industry 

3 


Householck 

engaged 

in 

(.ultivation 

only 


Households 

engaged 

in 

hotisehiUd 

industry 

only 


^otMiliolds 


both in 
euitivtlloa 
saA 

houiaheld 

Induilfy 

6 


r 

T*l,000 

'293 

487 

28 

19» 

ASSAM -1 

R*l.000 

u*=].ooo 

249 

84S 

521 

55 

24 

81 

206 

19 

r 

T«t.000 

211 

573 

34 

fS2 

Goalpara < 

R-1.000, 

U^l.000 

16h 

S40 

609 

67 

31 

80 

194 

13 

r 

T«1,000 

2oc: 

513 

AO 

227 

Kamnip 

R- 1.000 

U« 1.000 

•’/6 

571 

11 

4k 

156 

250 

37 

r 

T»1.000 

320 

514 

16 

150 

Darrang ^ 

R-1.000 

U»1.000 

301 

830 

511 

73 

11 

80 

155 

17 

r 

T»1.000 

480 

286 

17 

217 

Lakhimpur 

R-I.OOO 

U-1,000 

414 

904 

312 

45 

14 

42 

240 

9 

Nowgong 

T-l.OOO 

R-1,000 

U-1.000 

218 

175 

834 

632 

667 

132 

10 

9 

25 

140 

149 

9 

Sibsagar 

T-1.000 

R-1.000 

U^l.OOO 

359 

339 

808 

376 

389 

93 

19 

17 

55 

246 

255 

44 

Cachar 

T-1.000 

R-l.OOO 

U-1,000 

335 

298 

874 

549 

581 

69 

27 

26 

46 

S9 

95 

11 

Oaro Hills ^ 

T-I.OOO 

R-1.000 

U-1.000 

97 

81 

838 

840 

858 

26 

16 

13 

136 

47 

4S 

• • 

United KhaaiJaintia Hills A 

T-1.000 

R-1,000 

u-i,ooo 

391 

241 

967 

491 

617 

10 

25 

25 

22 

93 

117 

1 

V 

United Mikir end Nofth Caohar Hills . -j 

T-1.000 

R-1,000 

U-l,000 

174 

167 

846 

351 

354 

39 

19 

18 

100 

456 

461 

15 

Miao Hills 1 

T-1.000 

R-1,000 

U-1,000 

78 

57 

421 

222 

233 

45 

53 

29 

460 

647 

681 

74 


9ROI/64 
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82. According to Table 10.22, out of evoy 
1000 total households of the State, there are 
293 households engaged neither in cultivation 
nor household industry, 487 in cultivation 
only, 28 in househdd industry only and 192 in 
both cultivation and household industry: thdr 
percentage being 29.3, 48.7, 2.8 and 19.2 
respratively. Households engaged both in cul- 
tivation and household industry can be taken 
as dependent on cultivation and so column 4 
together with column 6 gives the proportion of 
households dependent on cultivation for their 
livelihood in the sample. Thus the proportion 
of households dependent on cultivation for the 
State of Assam is 679 per 1000 total house- 
holds, the proportion in rural areas being 727 
and that of urban areas being 74. The pro- 
portions in the districts can be had from the 
following table. 

Proportion of households dependent on cultivation 

TABLE ]0'23 



District 

Total Rural Urban 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

Goalpara 

755 

803 

80 

2 

Kamrup 

740 

823 

68 

3 

Darrang 

664 

686 

90 

4 

Lakhimpur 

503 

552 

54 

5 

Nowgong 

772 

816 

141 

6 

Sibsagar 

622 

644 

137 

7 

Cachar .... 

638 

676 

80 

8 

Garo Hills 

887 

906 

26 

9 

United Khasi-Jaintia 
Hills 

584 

734 

11 

10 

United Mikir & North 
Cachar Hills 

807 

815 

54 

11 

Mizo Hills . 

869 

914 

119 


83. The proportion to the total number of 
households is higest in the Garo Hills district 
with 887 followed by Mizo Hills with 869; 
but in respect of rural areas, Mizo Hills tops 
the list with 914 followed by 906 in Garo HUls. 
This is quite natural because in these two dis- 
tricts, there is neither industrialisation nor any 
growth of urbanisation, the factors wUch are 
responsible for shifting the economy of the 
peo^ from agridiltwe to non^griculture. 


The lowest proportion is found in the district 
of Lakhimpur with 503 hoosdiolds per 1000 
total hous^lds of the district. In the rural 
areas also it is lowest with 552 house- 
holds. This is because Lakhimpur is the 
most industrialised zone in the State of 
Assam and about 514 per cent, of the 
district income in 1960-61 is contributed by 
the industrial sector including tea and oil. If 
the total sample households are multiplied by 
5. the approximate total number of households 
can be obtained. Again, taking the average 
size of the household consisting of five mem- 
bers. the total number of households thus ob- 
tained have to be multiplied by 5 to get the 
total population. As the aim here is to find out 
the approximate total population of the State 
dependent on cultivation, the calculation is con- 
fined to the number of households engaged in 
cultivation only and both in cultivation and 
household industry. Thus, the total number 
of sample households engaged in cultivation 
comes to 300,124 and multiplying it by f we 
get the approximate total number of house- 
holds as 1,500,620 and multiplying diis again 
by S we get the approximate total population 
of 7,503,100 dependent on cultivation in the 
State of Assam. The proportion of popula- 
tion dependent on cultivation (excluding 
agricultural labourer) per 1000 of the 
total population in 1961 comes to 632 against 
701 in 1951 (livelihood classes I and II of 
1951), the absolute figures being 7,503.1(X) in 
1961 and 6,194,709 in 1951. This shows an 
increase of 1 .308,391 in the number of popula- 
tion in this category or 21.12 per cent, in terms 
of percentage in 1961 over 1951. 

84. The term ‘cultivation’ as defined in 
the 1961 Census is rather liberal to such an 
extent that both the landlord and his tenant 
can deemed to be cultivating the same land 
personally. According to the definition, the 
landlord can be deemed to cultivate the land 
personally if he supervises or directs cultivation 
of land, even though he gets the tent as share 
of produce. Similarly, a pmon becomes a ten- 
ant by virtue of his pa^ng rent as share of 
I»oduoe. even if there was personal supervidon 
on behalf oi his landlord. It may not be un- 
common that both landlord and his tenant or 
landlord and his a^cultunl labourer or all of 
them together might have got diemsdves 
returned as adtivaton in respect of die same 
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parcel of land whnel^ the number of cuhivu* 
tors as weU as the area of cultivated land might 
have been inflated. Since land utilisation 
statistics for 1960^1 are not available, it is not 
possible to ascertain the extent to which die 
area of cultivated land has been inflated or how 
much the assumptions made above are correct, 
and so the interest and size of land are to be 
studied from the face value of the Census 
return. The following two tables give the dis- 
tribution of households under each interest by 


size of land and distribution of interests in land 
for households and size of land. Table l(k24 
furnishes the distribution of 1.000 househoMi 
under each of the three interests namely <1) 
owned or held from Government. (2) owned or 
held from private persons and (3> pertly held 
from Government and partly from ir^ivate 
persons or institutions by dilFerent sizes of land, 
while Table 10 25 gives the distribution of in* 
tcrests in land for every 1.000 householtk and 
for each size class of land. 


Distribution of 1,000 households under each interest bv size Clou of land held 

TABLE 10-24 


HomehaldaenKiiBd in c i\aiM*n ejw nflBiKj inairta 


State and District 

Interest in Land 

No of 
cultivatme 
hou‘'*holds 

leas than 

1 

» 0 
to 

24 

2 ^ 
to 

4 9 

10 

to 

74 

7 1 
to 

9 9 

10*6 ” 
ID 

12*4 

'iTi 

I » 

14 Q 

11-0 

to 

299 

10 0 
ll > 

49 9 

SOt 

Si*' 

m^anlH i if 
IpwlllN 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

t 

T 

H 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

ASS\M Total 

1.000 

97 

2W 

349 

IbO 

7(1 

16 

17 

?7 

4 

1 

6 

1 Owned or held from Govern* 
ment 

1 000 

96 

215 

32 

IfO 

74 

38 

19 

12 

1 

1 

to 

2 Owned nr held from pnvan* 
rerams, etc 

1,000 

210 

351 

317 

77 

20 

11 

4 


1 

1 

2 

3 Partly held from Government , 
partly, etc 

1,000 

n 

U2 

412 

219 

94 

41 

20 

30 

4 

1 

N 

Ooalpara ^ Total 

1,000 

64 

189 

390 

168 

d1 

38 

21 

11 

4 

1 

9 

1 Owned or held from Govern - 
ment 

1.000 

83 

197 

144 

162 

87 

41 

25 

19 

1 

1 

14 

2 Owned or held from private 
persons, etc 

1,000 

75 

3ca 

328 

70 


6 

1 

1 

N 

•• 

N 

3 Partly held from Government, 
partly, etc 

1.000 

10 

114 

456 

214 

94 

42 

19 

28 

2 

1 

N 

Kemrap Total 

1,000 

83 

174 

376 

182 

81 

39 

21 

12 

5 

I 

6 

1 Owned or held from Govtrn- 
men t 

1,000 

120 

200 

324 

165 

80 

38 

22 

sa 

6 

1 

9 

2 Owned or held from private 
persons, etc 

1.000 

115 

254 

460 

108 

12 

18 

1 

7 

1 

N 

N 

3 Partly held from Oovemment. 
partly, etc 

1,000 

7 

106 

445 

236 

98 

47 

23 

34 

3 

1 

N 

Darraeg Total 

1.000 

76 

173 

367 

184 

89 

45 

21 

16 

9 

1 

1 

1 Owned or held from Govern- 
ment. 

1,000 

90 

187 

332 

177 

91 

47 

21 

42 

6 

1 

4 

2 Owmed or held from private 
persona, etc. 

1,000 

136 

253 

456 

105 

27 

II 

3 

7 

1 

N 

I 

3 Partly held from Government, 
partly, etc. 

1 000 

7 

93 

405 

246 

117 

59 

26 

39 

6 

2 

N 

Lekhiiwr Tout 

1.000 

lOS 

208 

336 

170 

81 

42 

21 

28 

4 

1 

4 

1. Owned ordield fipn Govern- 
nieot. 

1.000 

80 

197 

338 

185 

88 

46 

23 

32 

4 

t 

0 

2. Owned or held from private 
paraoiit,atc. 

1.000 

333 

343 

257 

42 

14 

6 

2 

2 

N 

• • 

t 

3.’Ftutly held from OovemmaBt, 
partly, etc. 

1.000 

12 

12P 

403 

225 

114 

54 

29 

33 

3 

1 

1 


22a 
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TABLE V^l^eoneld. 


HouMhoUi catigMl la eulUvatioe bjr (In of taad to acrn 


State and District 

Interest in Land 

No. of 
cultivating 
houaeholds 

less than 

1 

1-0 

to 

1-4 

2*5 

to 

4*9 

9-0 

to 

74 

7*5 

to 

9*9 

10*0 

to 

124 

125 

to 

14-9 

150 

to 

29-9 

30-0 

to 

49-9 

50+ 

Un. 

•pecMad 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

NowgonB Total 

1.000 

106 

194 

347 

166 

83 

37 

23 

35 

6 

1 

2 

1 . Owned or held from Oovem- 
m»*nt. 

1.000 

130 

198 

310 

159 

86 

40 

25 

41 

7 

1 

3 

2. Owned or held from private 
persons, etc. 

1,000 

156 

263 

422 

106 

32 

8 

5 

6 

1 

d 

1 

N 

3. Partly held from Government, 
paitly.elc. 

1,000 

17 

132 

422 

214 

97 

43 

22 

29 

4 

N 

N 

SibaaRar Total 

1,000 

144 

225 

336 

ISl 

68 

32 

16 

22 

3 

1 

2 

1 . Owned or held from Govern- 
ment. 

1,000 

117 

226 

337 

158 

73 

36 

19 

27 

3 

1 

3 

2. Owned or held from private 
persons, etc. 

1.000 

462 

303 

175 

38 

11 

4 

2 


1 

N 

1 

3. Partly held from Government, 
partly, etc. 

1,000 

17 

171 

438 

205 

92 

39 

15 

21 

2 

N 

N 

Caehar Total • 

1.000 

176 

404 

268 

85 

28 

16 

6 

10 

2 

1 

4 

1 . Owned or held from Govern- 
ment. 

1,000 

144 

389 

279 

95 

37 

23 

8 

14 

3 


7 

2. Owned or held from private 
persons, etc. 

1.000 

283 

472 

183 

39 

9 

6 

1 

2 

N 

1 

4 

3, Partly held from Government, 
partly, etc. 

1,000 

36 

295 

419 

156 

46 

23 

8 

15 

1 

1 

N 

Garo Hills Total 

1,000 

44 

269 

375 

153 

48 

32 

12 

24 


1 

39 

1. Owned or held from Govern- 
ment. 

1,000 

37 

267 

342 

132 

46 

27 

11 

29 

4 

1 

84 

2. Owned or held from private 
persons, etc. 

1,000 

42 

318 

380 

155 

38 

31 

12 

18 

2 

•• 

4 

3. Partly held from Government, 
partly, etc. 

1,000 

6 

116 

468 

223 

88 

48 

16 

27 

9 

3 

•• 

United Khaii-Jaintia Total 

Hills 

1,000 

64 

409 

266 

133 

35 

36 

S 

25 

6 

5 

16 

1. Owned or held from Govern- 
ment. 

1,000 

60 

415 

256 

132 

33 

39 

5 

27 

6 

S 


2. Owned or held from private 
persons, etc. 

1,000 

96 

490 

240 

98 

26 

21 

S 

12 

3 

3 


3. Partly held from Government, 
partly, etc. 

1,000 

26 

188 

391 

214 

76 

52 

7 

36 

9 

7 

•• 

United MikirA North ToUl 

Caehar Hills 

1.000 

57 

304 

356 

156 

55 

34 

13 

18 

3 

1 

3 

1 . Owned or held from Govern- 
ment. 

1,000 

57 

312 

358 

151 

53 

34 

12 

17 

2 

1 

3 

2. Owned or held from private 
persons etc. 

1,000 

101 

365 

360 

109 

35 

13 

3 

6 

3 

2 

3 

3. Partly held from Government, 
partly, etc. 

1,000 

6 

108 

319 

297 

106 

S3 

40 

55 

12 

2 

• • 

Mlio Hills Total 

1,000 

4 

295 

413 

202 

41 

26 

2 

4 

N 


13 

1. Owned or held from Govern- 
ment. 

(1,000 

4 

295 

413 

202 

41 

26 

2 

4 

N 

• • 

13 

2. Owned or held from private 
pertoni, etc. 

1,000 

•• 

1000 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• e 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

• • 

3. Partly held from Oovemmanti 
partly, etc. 

[1,000 

•• 

•• 

1,000 

•• 

•• 

• a 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

• n 


N-N^IslUe. 
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Distributhn of interest in land for every 1,000 households and for each size class of land held 

TABLE I0-25 


HoiMcholdi tnsavpd in tullivBlian tlitB/laiiil in ttrcn 


8Ut0 and Dfatrtct 

No of 

In'* than 

1 0 

25 

5-0 

75 ' 

10 0 

"r 5^ 

ISO 

wo’ 

, 


Jnttmt In Land 

cultivating 

1 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

|o 

lo 

to 


lie- 

ipewSad 

houacbolda 


24 

49 

74 

99 

12 4 

14 9 


49 9 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

tO 

•1 

12 

n 

ASSAM Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1.000 

I.WHl 

1 (100 

I.WH) 

1 l>00 

1,000 

1. Owned or held from Govern- 

629 

618 

615 


628 

661 

1 ’'•i 

712 

711 

1^ 

7?‘ 

919 

ment. 












2. Owned or held from private 

1S4 

333 

2*2 

140 

74 

45 

4«i 

n 



v; 


persone, etc. 













3 Partly held from Government . 

217 

29 

113 

269 

298 

29^ 

2’’"' 

2s* 

217 

191 

182 

7 

partly, etc. 












Gealpara Total 

1,000 

1.000 

1 000 

1.000 

1,000 

t oooo 

1,000 

1 000 

I.OW 

1,009 

I.ooo 

1.000 

1. Owned or held from Govern- 

647 

852 

671 

571 

626 

686 

69; 

?M 

768 

« 9 T 

700 

994 

ment> 











2 Owned or held from private 

90 

105 

J42 

121 

37 

16 

IS 

II 

8 

6 


3 

peraona, etc. 













3 Partly held from Government, 

263 

41 

|85 

308 

117 

298 

2RH 

228 

224 

162 

300 

1 

partly, etc. 











Kaiarup Total 

1,000 

i.ooo 

I.OOO 

1,000 

1.000 

I.OOO 

I.OCN) 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1. Owned or held from Govern- 

379 

841 

661 

498 


568 

567 

614 

611 

752 

759 

980 

ment. 











2 Owned or held from private 

95 

l32 

139 

116 

56 

18 

41 

21 

22 

17 

17 

1 

peiaona. etc. 










3 Partly held from Government, 
partly. etc7 

326 

27 

198 

386 

422 

194 

*90 

165 

347 

2.11 

224 

17 

Darrang Total 

1,000 

I.ooo 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 Owned or held from Govern- 
ment. 

618 

733 

667 

559 

595 

6^4 

64K 

675 

711 

682 

667 

921 

2. Owned or held from private 
peraona, etc. 

136 

245 

200 

169 

77 

42 

12 

18 

25 

21 

24 

68 

3. Partly held from Govemment 
partly, etc. 

246 

22 

133 

272 

328 

324 

320 

107 

264 

295 

309 

II 

UkUmpiir Total 

1.000 

l.oOO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1.000 

1,000 

1 000 

1,000 

1. Owned or held from Govern- 
ment. 

723 

546 

685 

728 

783 

783 

802 

822 

826 

868 

175 

960 

2. Owned or held from private 
peraona. etc. 

139 

438 

229 

100 

34 

24 

18 

11 

II 

19 

•• 

24 

3. Partly held from Government, 
partly, etc. 

138 

16 

86 

166 

181 

|93 

180 

165 

163 

113 

125 

16 

Nowtong Total 

1,000 

I.OOO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

!• Owned or held from Oovem- 
maat. 

668 

813 

682 

597 

638 

691 

711 

749 

789 

820 

829 

972 

2. Owned or held from private 
peraona, etc. 

101 

|48 

137 

122 

64 

39 

21 

24 

18 

II 

98 

14 

3. Partly held from Oovamment, 
partly,ete. 

231 

37 

181 

281 

298 

270 

268 

227 

193 

169 

73 

14 

t 

Sihaatac Total 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1* Owned or held from Oovara- 

rnent 

64S 

522 

648 

647 

674 

690 

718 

777 

789 

109 

850 

929 

2* Ownedjff held from private 

141 

452 

189 

74 

36 

22 

20 

22 

17 

14 

too 

S7 

S. VaffyMSNMDOovBrnmMt 
partly, eto. 

214 

26 

1€3 

279 

290 

288 

262 

- 

194 

157 

90 

14 
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TABLE lt-75—concld. 


Houuholdi enfBged in cultivation by aizc of land In acre'* 


State and Diitrlct 

No. of 

leaM^than 

1-0 

2-5 

5*0 

7-5 

100 

12’5 

150 

300 

50 t 

Un^ 

Intereat in Land 

cultivating 

houanbolds 

to 

2*4 

to 

2*9 

to 

7-4 

to 

7-9 

to 

12-4 

to 

14-9 

to 

29<9 

to 

49*9 

specified 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Cgchar Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1.006 

1.000 

1. Owned or held from Govern- 

4S1 

367 

435 

471 

507 

593 

630 

663 

671 

804 

500 

636 

ment. 













2. Owned or held from private 

373 

597 

436 

254 

170 

115 

128 

88 

66 

118 

395 

351 

penona, etc. 













3. Partly held from Govern ment t 

176 

36 

129 

275 

323 

292 

242 

249 

263 

78 

105 

13 

partly, etc. 













Giro Hllla Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1. Owned or held from Govern 

443 

574 

440 

404 

380 

423 

380 

404 

537 

595 

556 

957 

ment. 













2. Owned or held from private 

426 

408 

503 

433 

430 

337 

423 

419 

315 

216 


43 

peraoni. etc. 













3. Partly held from Government, 

131 

18 

57 

163 

190 

240 

197 

177 

148 

189 

444 


partly, etc. 













United Khaal-JninCia Total 

Hilli 

1 . Owned or held from Govern- 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

l,00(f 

1.000 

684 

635 

694 

659 

681 

640 

736 

644 

748 

735 

741 

925 

ment. 













2. Owned or held from private 

perioni, etc. 

3. Partly held from Government, 

218 

325 

261 

196 

160 

164 

125 

220 

109 

118 

121 

75 

98 

40 

45 

145 

159 

196 

139 

136 

143 

147 

138 


partly, etc. 













United Mikir & North Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1.000 

Cachar Hilla 

895 


842 






1. Owned or held from Govern- 

ment. 

2. Owned oi held from private 

persona, etc. 

3. PaKly held from Government* 

Mtaifla?”'-'*'- T,«. . 

872 

868 

877 

84] 

883 

809 

802 

652 

714 

923 

71 

126 

85 

72 

49 

45 

27 

17 

25 

87 

143 

77 

57 

6 

20 

51 

109 

114 

90 

174 

173 

261 

143 


1.000 

1.000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1. Owned or held from Oovein- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


1,000 

ment. 












2. Owned or held from private 

N 

, , 

N 


. , 

, , 

, . 

, , 


, , 



persons, etc. 













3. Partly held from Government. 

nnrtlv mtf 

N 



N 




•• 






N ^Negligible. 


85. It is necessary to ascertain the contri- 
bution of Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled 
Castes in cultivation, agricultural labourer and 
in mining, quarrying etc. in the State as well 
as in the different districts. The following 
Table 10.26 gives the ratio of persons working 
in die above three categories between the 
general population and Scheduled Tribes and 
Scheduled Castes. 

86. It may be seen that 23 per cent, of the 
total male workers and 34 pa* cent, of the total 
female workers of the State bdong to Scheduled 
Tribes and Scheduled Castes. These male 
workers consdtute 28 per cent, of the total 

' male cultivators, 20 pa cent, ct the total male 
agricultural labourers and 12 per cent, of the 
total male woriters in mining, quarrying etc. 


of the State, while the female workers con- 
stitute 40 per cent, in cultivation, 48 in agri- 
cultural labour and 9 in mining, quarrying etc. 
In the plains districts, both S^^uled Tribes 
and Scheduled Castes have their contribution 
in the ratio but in the hills districts, only 
Scheduled Tribes may be said to be the contri- 
butors, because the number of Scheduled 
Castes found in these districts are nefdigihle. 
Again, in the plains districts, the ratio of 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
workers in categories I and n is much lowiff 
than that of State. The ratios would have been 
a bit higher but for the strict application of t^' 
President’s Order according to vtiiidi persons 
belonging to Scheduled tribes living in tibe 
plains m non-sdieduled areas have not been 
recorded as S chedule d Tribes. 
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Rath of persons working as Cultivators, Agricultural Labourers and in Mining, Quarrying, 
Livestock^ Forestry ^ Fishings etc.^ between the Gemrat Population on one kana 
and Scheduled Castes and Scheduied Tribes on the other, 1961 

TABLE 10*26 


State and lelectcd 
dittnai where 

Scheduled Caeies Category 

and Tribes pre- 

Total Population 

Total Workers 

1 

Woiking as 

C ultivators 

If 

Woikhif as 
Africulniral 
Labeusers 


dominate 

1 

2 

Males 

3 

Females 

4 

Males 

5 

females Mules 

6 7 

1 emalea ' I4aiei 
8 9 

1 Joules Malea 
10 ti 

12 

ASSAM 

. A General Population 

6,328.129 

5.544,643 

3,423,454 

1.713,957 

2,189.874 

1,131,626 

1^8,179 

29,237 

291.163 

226,937 


r Scheduled Castes . 
\ Scheduled Tribes 

j- 1.444.702 

1.352,870 

786.928 

980.051 

620.166 

449.202 

31.736 

14,018 

35.114 

20.022 


c|^ X 100 . 

23 

24 

23 

34 

28 

40 

90 

48 

12 

9 

Goalpan . 

. A General Population. 

812.723 

731.169 

448.644 

164,666 

317,212 

116,260 

33.280 

9.242 

4.646 

1,262 


^ rScheduled Castes . 
t Scheduled Tribes .. 

I 137,791 

146,820 

84,028 

60,481 

62,823 

33.856 

6,267 

2,005 

2.059 

278 

- 

fO 

CJ~ X 100 . 

19 

20 

19 

37 

20 

29 

19 

38 

44 

22 

Kamrup 

A General Population. 

1.109.608 

952,964 

579.468 

255,117 

388,562 

125,430 

26,012 

3.597 

6.951 

2,724 


f Scheduled Castes . 

Scheduled Tribes 

[ 178.553 

162.144 

89.015 

54,854 

66,771 

34,906 

3,818 

847 

2,702 

928 


X 100 . 

16 

17 

15 

22 

17 

28 

15 

24 

39 

19 

Darraas 

A General Population. 

694.927 

594,743 

392.440 

213,954 

255.951 

156.953 

17,815 

3,332 

43.370 

34,709 


r Scheduled Castes 
\ Scheduled Tribes . J 

I* 105.816 

97,272 

61,444 

44,013 

48,582 

36.655 

3.940 

1.117 

2,287 

1.389 


c|^ X 100 . 

15 

16 

16 

21 

19 

23 

22 

94 

9 

4 

Lakblmper . 

A General Population. 

853.879 

709.963 

464,859 

288,891 

229,915 

189,787 

7,958 

2.44V 

98,712 

80,861 


r Scheduled Castes .1 
\ Scheduled Tribes .j 

' 133,089 

1 10,707 

67.407 

62,442 

53,482 

52.903 

946 

344 

4.444 

5,536 


c/— X 100 . 

U 

16 

16 

15 

22 

23 

28 

12 

14 

5 

7 

Newieag . 

A General Population. 

645.690 

565,071 

341,630 

107,428 

252.543 

73,418 

21.439 

1,113 

9.895 

7^94 


r Scheduled Castes . 1 
t Scheduled Tribes .J 

99.576 

89.357 

93,323 

26,211 

47,170 

20,324 

1.361 

197 

436 

A 

289 

* e 

i 

c/~ X 100 . 

lA 

15 

16 

16 

24 

19 

28 

6 

18 

4 

4 

Ste 

A General Population. 

808.939 

699.455 

421.821 

294,109 

244.083 

196.508 10.267 

2.934 77.695 67,180 


r Scheduled Castes 
t Scheduled Tribes ./ 

98.884 

91,131 

54.389 

40.913 

39,719 

31.440 

1.421 

1,733 

8.398 

3.321 


8 

om 

X 

12 

13 

13 

14 

M 

16 

14 

19 

11 

9 
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TASLE 10*26-«onc/</. 


8ut0 Mid lelocted 
dlitrlofi where 

Sohedulrd Ca<ites Category 

and TrlbcH pre- 

Total Population 

Toul Workers 

_ jt. 

I 

Working as 
Cultlv^rs 

n 

Working as 
Agricultural 
Labourers 

m 

Working in 
Mining, Quarry- 
ing, etc. 

dominate 

Malen 

PemaloH' 

Male* 

Females' 

l^s 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males Females 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Cachar A General Population. 

722.487 

635.989 

388.337 

90,617 

219,632 

25,224 

30,251 

2,330 

37,034 

26,417 

^ rScheduled Caitea . 
t Scheduled Tribea .J 

j- 107, <<2 

99,219 

58,494 

13,796 

35,390 

3,841 

5.092 

244 

5,125 

3,278 

c{^ X 100 . 

15 

IS 

15 

IS 

16 

IS 

17 

10 

14 

12 

GaroHllli . . ^ General Population. 

136,740 

130.488 

93.461 

80,232 

82,356 

76,882 

2,062 

1,203 

1,004 

344 

r Scheduled Caitei 

I 










® 1 Cl 

[ 133.391 

130.258 

89,510 

75,084 

82.488 

72,723 

2,015 

856 

918 

85 

\ Scheduled Tribes .. 

1 




X too . 

83 

87 

96 

94 

100 

95 

98 

71 

91 

25 

United Xhasi-Jain- A General Population . 

240.548 

221.604 

138,236 

90.519 

71,765 

63.721 

7,212 

6,663 

11,124 

5,518 

tiaHllle 





r Scheduled Castes . 

t 186.4<S 











190.108 

105.954 

87.391 

70,020 

63,634 

6,473 

6,535 

8,363 

5,189 

{^Scheduled Tribes . J 

1 


X too . 

78 

86 

77 

97 

98 

100 

90 

98 

77 

94 

Ualted Mikir and A General Population . 

150.127 

129,599 

90,226 

67,074 

72.470 

55,110 

1.850 

374 

479 

176 

North Cachar 

Hills r Scheduled Castes . 

1 114.440 

103.680 









bJ 

61,578 

54,125 

58.767 

45,040 

374 

140 

44 

15 

\ Scheduled Tribes . 

] 






X 100 . 

76 

80 

68 

81 

81 

82 

20 

37 

9 

9 

Miio Hills A General Population. 

132.463 

133,398 

64.332 

61,334 

55,185 

54,333 

33 

. . 

253 

282 

r Schedulbd Castes . 1 











bJ V 

128.835 

132,184 

61,790 

60,741 

35,154 

53,880 

29 

• e 

142 

234 

IScheduled Tribes .J 









c/~ X 100 . 

97 

99 

96 

99 

100 

99 

88 

•• 

56 

83 


PARTC 

Housdiold Indastries io Awtin» 1961 

Names of Industries (Employing less than ten persons at Obtaining in districts (number of persons 

State level have been excluded) engaged shown in bracket) 

1 2 


Production of wood, bamboo, cane reeds, thatching grass, etc. . . I^i my m ^ ^l ^ .^NOTiy^j33), Sibmgai^, 

Production of tea, in plantation Goalpara (19 

Production of plantttion crops other than tea, coffee, rubber, tobacco, gaitja, Ooalpara(lS) 
cinchona, opium. 

Prodnction of fish by fishing in inland water induding the operation of fish Kamrup (I), Dattang (8), Nowgong (4) 
farms and ^ hatdiwies. 


Production and rearing of livestock (large 
animal power such as cow, buffislo, goat. 
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Names of Industries (Employing less than ten persons at 
State level have b^n excluded) 

1 

Rearing ofbeesfoTproductionofhoncy.waxand collection of honey 

Rearing of silk-worms and production of cocoons and raw silk 

Production nee, atta, flour, etc. b> milling, dehusking and processing of crop 
and foodgrains. 

Production of indigenous sugar, gur, from sugar canc or palm juicc and pro- 
duction of candy. 

Production of fruit products such as jam, jelly, sauce and canningaiid preserva- 
tion of fruits. 

Production of bread, biscuits, cake an other bakery products 


Obtaining m districts (numker of penors 
engaged shown in bracket) 


Production of butter, ghee, cheasc and other dairy products 


Production of edible fats and oil (other than hydrogenated oil) 


Production of other food products such as sweetmeat and condiments, miiri, 
murki, chira, khoi, cocoa, chocolate, toffee, lozenge. 


Production of distilled spirits, wines, liquor fiom alcoholic malt, fniits and 
malts in distillery and brewery. 

Production of country I iquor 


Production of indigenous liquor such as toddy liquor from mahua, palm juice 
Production of aerated and mineral water 


Manufacture of bid! 


Manufacture of hookah tobacco 


Cotton ginning, cleaning, pressing and baling 


Cotton spinning (other than in mills) 


Cotton dyeing, bleaching 


Cottpntw^ving in power looms 


Cotton wowTlng in handlooms 


GcNilpaia (46). ' 

United Mikii and North Cscluir Hills (22) 
Goiilpara (14n8), Kami up (1060), Darrais 
(K.U). Lakhimpur (.^2). Nowgong 
Sihs.igai (.161). Cachur r288). 

Goalpara (278), Kanmip (It). Dailtng (3), 
Sibsagar (401). Cncfiar (130). 

Goalpara (S), Lakhimpur {}K Cldliar (t)i 
United ft^asi-Jaintla Hills (6). 

Goalpara (16), Kamrup (149), Darrang (9), 
Lakhimpur (20), Nowgong (4), Sibsagar 
(4). Cachar ( 10). 

Cioulpara (174), KamiUD (16), Ijdihinipur 
(SI), Nowgong (1), Cachar (.t). Oaro Hills 
(I), Ufiited Khosi^aintia Hills (81), Miio 
Hills (10). 

Goalpara (124), Koi^rup (32), Nowfong (!)• 
Sibsagar (2), United Khasi-Jaintla Hills 
(I). 

Goalpara (70), Kamrup (43), Darrang (10), 
Lakhimpur (18), Nowgong (6). Sibsagar 
(141), Cachur (102), Oaro Hills (8), United 
Khasi-Jaintia Hills (17). 

1 Kamrup (7), United Khasi-Jaintia Hills (10)# 
United Mikir and North Cachar Hills (1). 
Kamrup (18), United Khasi-Jaintia Hills 
(IRK), United Mikir and North Cachar 
Hills (2). 

; Kamrup (4), United Khasi-Jaintia Hills 
( 66 ). 

Kamrup (54), United Mikir and North Cachar 
Hills (2). 

Goalpara (41), Kamrup (125), Nowgong (9)# 
Sibsagar (2), Cachar (9), United Mikir and 
North Cachur Hills (21), Mizo Hills (1), 
Kamrup (6t), United Khasi-Jaintia Hilte (2), 
United Mikir and North Cachar Htlli 
( 21 ). 

Goalpara (34), Kamrup (59), Darrang (40), 
Lakhimpur (151), SibMgar (7), Gachar 
(1049). 

Goalpara (81), Kamrup (337S). Darrang 
(57), Lakhimpur (1019), Nowgong (506), 
Sibsagar (136), Cachar (1803), Unl^ 
Mikir and North Cachar Hills (918). 
Goalpara (19), Kamrup (172), DarrMlift 
(3). Lakhimpur (16), Nowgong (4), SibsAr 
(120). Cachar (13.1), Oaro Hills (9R 
United Mikir and North Cachar Hw 
(12). Mizo Hills (37). 

Kamrup (2), Darrang (242), Nowgong (I), 
Sibsagar (1), Cachar (4), United Mikir 
and North Cachar Hills (5). 

Goalpara (30,758), Kamrup (105,559# 
Darrang (116,441) Lakhimpur (7,359# 
Nowgong (22,093), Sibsagir (17,885), 
Cachar (17,644). &ro Hilb (91), UnitiSl 
Khasi-JaWla Hills (478), United Mikir 
aifd North Gachar Hills (7#S37), Mlao 
Hills (4,954). 
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Names of Industries (Employing less than ten persons at 
State level have been excluded) 

1 


Manufacturing of khadi textile in handlooms .... 


Printing of cotton textile 


Manufacturing of cotton nets . 


Manufacturing of cotton, cordage, rope and twine i 

Jute pressing and baling 

Manufacture of rope, cordage from jute and similar fibres such as hemp, mesta 

Embroidery and art work in woollen textile 


Dyeing and bleaching of silk 


Spinning of silk other than in mills 

Weaving of silk textile by handloom 

Manufacture of carpet and all other similar type of textile products 
Manufacture of hosiery and other knitted fabr cs and garments 

Embroidery and making of crepe lace and fringes 

Making of textile garments including rain coats and headgear 


Manufacture of made-up textile goods except wearing apparel such as curtains, 
pillow cases, bedding materials, mattress, textile bags 

Manufacture of coir and coir products 

Manufseture of umbrellas • , . . . . . . 


Sawing and planing of wood 


Obtaining in districts (number of persons 
engaged shown in bracket) 

2 


Kamrup (424), Nowgong (13), Sibsagar 
(914), Cachar (117). 

Goalpara (25), Kamrup (12), Lakhimpur 
(29), Sibsagar (42), Cachar (1), United 
Mikir and North Cachar Hills (7). 

Goalpara (97), Kamrup (1,211), Darrang 
(432), Lakhimpur (42), Nowgong (21), 
Si£agar (98), Cachar (1,078), United 
Mikir and North Cachar Hills (7). 

Goalpara (21), Kamrup (5), Lakhimpur (2) » 
Nowgong (1), Cachar (60). 

Goalpara (54), Cachar (25) 

i Goalpara (23), Kamrup (44), Lakhimpur (5) 
Cachar (23), United Khasi-Jaintia Hills 
( 8 ). 

Goalpara (65), Kamrup (199), Darrang (41), 
La^impur (8), Nowgong (2), Sibsagar 
(47), Cachar (25). Garo Hills (3). United 
Khasi-Jaintia Hills (24), United Mikir and 
North Cachar Hills (6), Mizo Hills (3). 

Kamrup (1), Cachar (1), United Mikir and 
North Cachar Hills (61), Mizo Hills (72). 

Goalpara (172), Kamrup (138). Darrang 
(26), Lakhimpur (4). Sibsagar (38), Cachar 
(5), Garo Hills 0)> United Mikir and 
North Cachar Hills (4). 

Goalpara (22), Kamrup (446), Darrang (56), 
Lakhimpur (98), Sibsagar (10), Cachar 
(115), United Kbasi-Juntia Hills (13), 
United Mikir and North Cachar Hills 
(455), Mizo Hills (1). 

Goalpara (9), Kamrup (2), Sibsagar (14). 

Goalpara (6), Kamrup (11), Darrang (79)» 
Lakhimpur (38), Cachar (8), Garo Hills 
(1), United Khasi-Jaintia Hills (10). Now- 
gong (47), Sibsagar (57). 

Goalpara (60), Kamrup (146), Darrang 
(4), Lakhimpur (248), Nowgong (26), 
Sibsagar (142), Cachar (58), Garo Hills 
(10), United Khasi-Jaintia Hills (80). 

Goalpara (155),Kamrup (585), Darrang (90), 
Lakhimpur (548), Nowgong (67), Sibsagar 
(146), Cachar(164), Garo Hills (35), United 
Khasi-Jaintia Hills (709), United Mikir 
and North Cachar Hills (21), Mizo Hills 
(76). 

Goalpara (14), Kamrup (8), Darrang (31), 
Nowgong (2), Sibsagar (2), Cadiar (4). 

Darrang (13). 

Goalpara (K)), Kamrup (2), Darrang (g), 
Nowgong (2)i Cachar (4). 

Goalpara (28), Kamrup (2S),Dafni|g(5), 
Lwiimpur (6), Nowgong (1), Sibsagar 
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Names of Industries (Employing less than ten persons at 
State 1^1 have been excluded) 

1 


Obtaining in districts (number of personi 
engaged shown in brackil) 

2 


Mail j/ijture of wcK^den furniture and fixtures 


Manufacture of wooden structural goods (including treated tinibci) such as 
beams, posts, doors, windows. 


Manufacture of earthenware and earthen pottery 


Manufacture of chinaware and crockery 


Cioalpara (443). Kamrup M47), DamM 
(20). Lakhimpui (22S). Nowioag (NMh 
Sihsagar (IM), C achar (2701). Gain Hilla 
(83). United K)Msi*Juintia Hllli ('14*^ 
Mi/o Hills (253). United Mlkirgno North 
C'ttcbar HilK (t4V 

Cioiilfaia (ICO). Krn mp (ICO), rgrirrg (9), 
lakhimpur (82). Nowgonp. (1), Siboagar 
(47), Cachai (5<#). Caro Hills (7). United 
Khasi and Jaintiu Hills (40). United Mikir 
and North Cachar Hills (I), Miro Hills 
( 6 ). 

Coalpara (1071) Kamrup (1.510). Darrang 
(36). Lukhim|.ur (15), Nowgoiig (19), 
Sibsagar (h3). Cachar (466). Cato Hills 
(108), United Khusi-Jaintia Hills (5). 
United Mikirand North Cachar Hills(5y 

Cachar (74). 


Manufacture of glass bangles and beads Coalpara (57). 


Manufacture of earthen images, busts and statues 


Kamrup (26). Darrang (3). Lakhimpur (22). 
Nowgong (5). Cachar (92). United Khasi- 
Jaintia HilJs(l).MizoHills(l). 


Manufacture of earthen toys and artwarcs except images, busts and statues . Gnalpata (42) Kamrup (12), 


Manufacture of glass and glass products except optical and photographic 
lenses. 

Manufacture of iron and steel including smelting, refining, rolling, conversion 
into tesic froms such as billets, blooms, tubes, rods. 


Manufacture of ornaments 


Manufacture of iron and steel furniture 


Manufacture of brass and bell metal products 


Manufacture of metal products (other than of iron , brass, bell metal and alu- 
minium) such as tin can. 

Enamelling, galvanisiim, plating (including electroplating) poluhiri; rnd 
welding of metal prodi^. 


Repairing and aervioifigof gootor vehicles 


Gnalpata (42) Kamrup (12). Lakhimpur (88). 
Nowgong (I). United Mikir and North 
Cachar Hills (i9). 

Kamiup(7]). 

Cc alpara (36), Darrang (11). Lakhimpur (17). 

Coalpara (17), Kamrup (7), Lakhimpur (.4) 
Caro Hills(2). ' ^ 

Coalpara (133). Kamrup (322), Darrang (7), 
Lakhimpur (106), Nowgong (53). iHbsagar 
(i4).Cacluir()74).OaroHil!s(45), United 
Khasi^aintia Hilli (136). MUcS 

and North Cachar Hill, (1), Mlao H H j, 

( 86 ). 

Coalpara (2). Kainnm (406), Dwnmg (13), 
Lakhimpur (19). Nowfo^(8). SjM^r 
(38), Cachar (40), Unih^ Kha^iitU 
Hills (ll). f 

KaiT^ (iy ^^Lakhiinpur (38), Now|m«(|), 

I Krini p (2C). Lakhimpur (14). Nowiom (1), 
Sibaagar (6). Cachar (2), UnhwTlaaal' 
Jaimu Hiiu(4). 
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PART C^contd, 

Names of Industries (Employing less than ten persons at 
State level have been excluded) 

I 


Obtaining in districts (number of persons 
engaged shown in bracket) 

2 


Vlanufacture of bicycles and tricycles and accessories such as saddle, seatframe, 
gear. 

Building and repairing of boats 


Repairing of bicycles and tricycles . 


Manufacture of animal drawn and hand drawn vehicles 


Assembling and repairing of watches and clocks 


Goalpara (7). Kamrup (9), Lakhimpur (6), 
Nowgong (il), Caro Hills (4). 

Kamrup (7), Lakhimpur (1), Cachar (3). 


Kamrup (36), Darrang (1), Lakhimpur (13), 
Nowgong (2), Sibsagar (4), Cachar (S)t 
Garo Hills (2), United Khasi-Jaintia Hills 
( 2 ). 


Goalpara (8), Kamrup (9), Darrang (6), 
Lakhimpur (1), Nowgong (10), Garo Hills 
(3). United Mikir and North (Tachar Hills 
(16). 


Goalpara (1), Kanuup (54). Darrang (13), 
Lakhimpur (1), Cachar (1), United Khasi- 
Jaintia Hills (17), Mizo Hills (9). 

Goalpara (422). Kamrup (765) Darrang (58), 
Lakhimpur (331), Nowgong (89), Sibsagar 
(128), Cachar (230), Garo Hills (70). 
United Khasi-Jaintia Hills (76) Mizo 
Hills(]). 

Kamrup (13), Lakhimpur (1), Cachar (9), 
United Khasi-Jaintia Hills (3). 


Manufacture of jewellery, silvciwarc and waics using gold and other precious 
metals. 


Manufacture and tuning of musical instruments . 


N.B. — Unclassifiable industries have been excluded. 


PART D 

Worken in Manufacturing oflier than House* 
hold Industry, Crmstruction, Trade and 
Conunerce, Transport, Storage and Com* 
monications and in Other Services. 

87. Out of a total population of 1 1,872,772 
is Assam, only 103,634 persons or 0.87 per 
cent, of the population are engaged in manu- 
fa^uring other than household industry of 
which 91,326 are males and 12.308 females, the 
percenta^ being 1.44 and 0.22 respectively. 
A very significant development since the last 
Census wu the completion of two Five Year 
Plans entailing large development expenditures 
together with a spate of legislative regulations 
and reforms. ^ These measures have made 
^^ble impressions on the social and economic 
life of tlw people and on their attitudes and 
<VPortunities towards work. However, die 
impact of these measures has not been unif orm 
throughout but different 6n different sectitHis 


of the population inhabiting different districts 
of the State. In view of the above, it would 
have been rewarding to study the growth of 
working force in manufacturing other than 
household industry but for the non*availability 
of comparable data for 1951 and 1961. The 
number of workers in manufacturing including 
household industry as worked in 1961 is not 
strictly comparable with that for 1951, since an 
appreciable numbo* of such workers mi^t 
have been transferred from Category HI to 
Category IV. The total number of workers in 
manufacturing including housdiold industry in 
Assam according to the 1961 Census is 383,987 
of niiom 119.619 are males and 264368 are 
females against 309305 persons dt whom 
106.185 were males and 203320 females in 
1951. This shows an absolute increase of 
74,482 persons, 13.434 males and 61.048 
females in 1961 over 1951. the percental <ff 
increase being 24,06. 12.65 and 30.03 reneo* 
tively. 
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88. The following table ^ves the distri* among workers and wwkers in industrial cate* 
button 1.000 total population (rf each sex gones IV to IX. 

Diatnbuuon of 1,000 total population of each wx among workers and workers in Mustnal 

Categories IV to IX, 1961 

TABLE 10*27 


Tottl 

Rural Afo-Oroup 
Urbao 

Population Total Workers 


JL 


V 


VI 


VII 


vni 


tx 

M 

P M 

F M 

F 

M 

r 

M 

r 

M 

1 


» w w 


F 

1 2 

3 

4 3 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

13 

14 

13 

16 

17 

16 






ASSAM SI ATI 









Total 

1 000 

1 000 541 

309 

3 

4f 

14 

2 

( 

N 

28 

2 


N 

T9 

8 

0—14 

1 000 

1 000 78 

64 

1 

9 

1 

N 

N 

N 

1 

N 

N 

N 

5 

2 

15—34 

1 000 

1 000 838 

338 

7 

HI 

23 

1 

II 

1 

44 


22 

N 

ill 

16 

Total 35—39 

1 000 

1 000 960 

348 

8 

83 

2( 

4 

to 

N 

31 

5 

22 

N 

97 

t5 

60-i- 

1 000 

1,000 749 

213 

9 

30 

12 

2 

4 

N 

34 

4 

4 

N 

43 

7 

AgenoC Ftdt'il 

1 000 

1 000 404 

183 

3 

47 

8 

t 

1 


13 

1 

3 

N 

53 

II 

Total 

1 000 

1 000 540 

324 

4 

47 

9 

t 

3 

N 

19 

1 

3 

N 

44 

7 

0—14 

1 000 

1 000 81 

68 

1 

9 

1 

N 

N 

N 

1 

N 

N 

N 

4 

2 

13—34 

1 000 

1 000 870 

388 

6 

83 

15 


II 

1 

30 

2 

10 

N 

82 

12 

Rural 3 5—59 

1 000 

1 000 9(2 

369 

7 

83 

15 


9 

N 

37 

4 

10 

N 

73 

12 

60 -f- 

1 000 

1 000 738 

2U 

8 

3| 

a 

1 

3 

N 

*»3 

3 

3 


14 

9 

Age not itated 

1 000 

1,000 404 

188 

3 

47 

3 

N 

N 


12 

1 

2 


44 

14 

Total 

1 000 

1 000 334 

99 

11 

33 

77 

If 

12 

N 

122 

7 

81 

2 

225 

34 

0-14 

1 000 

1 000 36 

13 

1 

5 

10 

2 

N 

N 

3 

N 

1 

N 

17 

6 

15—34 

1 000 

1 000 766 

161 

15 

34 

101 

2( 

16 

N 

134 

8 

116 

4 

119 

99 

Uiban 33—39 

. 1 000 

1 000 940 

227 

19 

79 

133 

33 

23 

N 

233 

23 

147 

4 

338 

68 

60 f. 

1 000 

1 000 613 

85 

21 

21 

80 

8 

14 


188 

16 

28 

N 

211 

28 

Age not ftated 

1 000| 1 000^ 419 

109 

19 

36 

68 

32 

13 


72 


13 

3 

319 

32 


N •^Negligible 


89 According to Table 10.27 the parti- 
cipation of women is very low in other cate- 
gories as compared to household industry It 
may be stated that the sphere of economic 
activity of women in Assam is mostly limited 
to the household sector. In so far as there is 
scope for employment in the household sector, 
such as in household cultivation or industry, 
the rate of female employment is high but the 
level of activity in oAer sectors is very low 
The participation of both males and females of 
the working age grow 15-59 is highest among 
all the age groups. The prc^iortion of female 


workers in household industry is higher in the 
rural than in the urban areas, while that of 
male workers is higher in the urban than in the 
rural areas In all other industrial categmies, 
the proportion of both male and female 
workers is higher in urban than in rural areas. 

90 The distribution of urban population at 
each sex among total workers and workqn in 
industrial categories IV to DC tor each CSuss 
I town and for all towns together in ea^abe 
class of town may be had bom the foUm^ng 
table 
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Distribution of 1,000 Urban Population of each sex anumg total-workers 

TABLE 


Cities end Cluies oFTow ns 


Afc Oro jps 


Population 


Total Workeis 


Shillong Town Group 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Cims 1 

Total 

1.000 

1.000 

552 

144 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

24 

13 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

781 

214 


. 35- 59 

1.000 

1,000 

942 

317 


60 . 

1,000 

1.000 

528 

155 


Age not stated 

1.000 

1,000 

520 

59 


OauhaCi City 


Total 


1,000 

1,000 

599 

68 

0—14 


1,000 

1,000 

26 

8 

15—34 


1,000 

1,000 

7.54 

104 

3.5-59 


1.000 

1,000 

914 

146 

60 t- 


1,000 

1,000 

552 

55 

Age not stated . 


1,000 

1.000 


.. 


Dibrugarh Town 


Total 

0—14 

15—34 

35—59 

00 t 

Age not stated 


1,000 

1,000 

563 

84 

1,000 

1.000 

23 

20 

1,000 

1.000 

756 

143 

1,000 

1,000 

937 

162 

1,000 

1.000 

641 

56 

1.000 

1.000 

857 

48 


Silchar. Nowgong. Piindu, Kanmcnni.Tinstikin. Dhubn, JorhaT, 
Tezpur. Liimding. Barpeta. 


Total 

0—14 

15—34 

35—59 

60*f 

Age not stated 


1.000 

1.000 

548 

7'* 

l.OCO 

1,000 

46 

9 

1.000 

1,000 

750 

117 

1,000 

1,000 

945 

170 

1,000 

1,000 

562 

55 

1.000 

1,000 

289 

60 


Dijboi.Digbol Oil Town.Sibsagar. Goalghat, Aijal, Hailakandi, 
O^ilpsra. Hojal, Sualkuchi, Bilasipara. 


Total 

0—14 

15-34 

35—59 

60+ 

Age not stated 


1,000 

1,000 

S12 

125 

1,000 

1,000 

29 

17 

1,000 

1,000 

745 

206 

1,000 

1,000 

942 

297 

1.000 

1.000 

655 

118 

1.000 

1,000 

447 

173 


Oaurlpur.BarpetaRoad.Kokrajhar.Nalbari.Mankachar.Marlani, 
Tura, Naharkatiya, Bongalgaon. Mangaldai. Dorm Dooma, 
Dergaon. Sapatgram, North Oaubati, Dhing, Dhekiajuli, 
Jowai. Badarpur. Amingaon, Sartbebari, Abbayapuri, North 
Lakhinpor, Khampatia. 


Total 
0—14 
15—34 
35—59 . 

60+ 

Agenotsutcd 


1,000 

1,000 

S9S 

104 

l.OOO 

1,000 

42 

12 

1,000 

1.000 

795 

177 

1.000 

1,000 

944 

251 

1.000 

1,000 

692 

85 

1.000 

1,000 

405 

186 


Rangla. Nazim, Lala, Kamakhya, Tangla. Palasbarl, Haflong, 
Bihpuria Tinali, Tihu.Lakhlpur« Chabua. 


Total 
0—14 
15—34 . 

35—59 . 

60+ 

Age not stated 


1,000 

1,000 

586 

129 

1,000 

1,000 

42 

22 

1,000 

1,000 

828 

227 

1,000 

1,000 

949 

269 

1,000 

1.000 

742 

100 

1,000 

1,000 

370 

143 
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•nrf workers in Industrial Categories IV to IX, 1961 

10*2i 


IV 


Males Pemala Males 
7 • 9 


V 

^ — 


7 

N 

9 

12 

n 


4 

N 

5 
11 
1 


42 

2 

^6 

71 

64 


Females 

10 


1 

N 

4 

8 

1 


VI 


VII 


Males 

II 


N 

1 

10 

10 


VIII 


IX 


Females 

12 


Miles 

n 


1I«* 

9< 


females ' 

Malai 

renialaa 

Miles 

P9llUllia 

14 

|1 

16 

17 

It 

10 

25 

1 

404 

too 

1 

N 


20 

12 

1l 

IS 

1 

991 

169 

101 

46 

1 

619 

•71 

66 

16 


782 

«7 


40 


480 

19 


1 

N 

21 

1 

69 

•> 

N 

11 

N 

91 

6 

10 

90 

1 

14 


I8( 

141 

10 

9 

49 

16 

fOO 

67 

1 

2 

21 

11 

N 


4 

14 

1 


124 
N 
It I 
191 
10 
I 000 


287 

27 

179 

187 

210 


9 

57 

68 

26 


10 

10 

61 

10 

N 

9 

4 

N 

n 

11 

82 

20 

17 

46 

101 

22 

6 

12 

67 



14 

N 

117 

4 

116 

1 

211 

1 


4 

N 

N 


11 

16 


149 

1 

171 

4 

1M 

27 

N 

201 

1 1 

266 

8 

296 

21 


171 

10 

74 

1 

280 

143 


141 


143 


428 


IS 

II 

71 

31 

48 


9 

I 

11 

16 

12 

22 


15 

3 

57 

87 

20 


69 

21 

92 

100 

71 


7 

I 

II 

II 

4 


14 

N 

141 

2 

no 

3 

192 

N 

N 

6 

N 

1 

N 

16 

17 

N 

184 

2 

118 

6 

271 

27 

N 

267 

7 

204 

1 

310 

17 


190 

9 

29 

N 

201 

22 


89 


22 


133 


34 

5 

37 

51 

25 

60 


22 

55 

127 

31 

2 

9 

5 

2 

29 
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91. The observation already made in 
respect of the rate of participation of workers 
belonging to age group 15-59 holds good for 
all classes of towns also. Shillong being the 
capital of Assam with predominant functional 
characteristics as an administrative town, it is 
quite natural to find here the highest rate of 
participation by both the sexes in Other Ser- 
vices. There is very limited scope for female 
employment in the small manufacturing work- 
shops located in this town. The proportion of 
females engaged in trade and commerce is 
highest in Shillong among all other towns in- 
dividually or collectively because of the high 
participation by Khasi women. The propor- 
tion of workers of both sex in different indus- 
trial categories follows the functional charac- 
teristics of each town and all towns together 
in eadh size class of town. 


92. It may be interesting to examine the 
concentration of educated persons in particular 
industri^ categories in urban areas of the 
State. The following table has been specially 
devised for the purpose. The industrial cate- 
gories with smaller number of educated pw- 
sons and the educational levels below Matri- 
culation or Higher Secondary have been ex- 
cluded from the table. According to Table 
10.29 below, the largest number of educated 
persons both male and female with all educa- 
tional levels is engaged in Other Services. 
Category VIII comes second to Category IX 
followed by Category Vn. Manufacturing 
other than Household Industry absorbs the 
least munber of educated persons. In respect 
of technical degree, however, category V 
stands second with 155 persons. 147 males and 
8 females to Category IX with 1,206 males and 
113 females. 


Concentration of educated persons in industrial categories in urban areas 

TABLE 10-29 


V vn VIII IX 

Educational levela Manufacturing other Trade and commeice Transport, storoge Other Hcrvjces 

than household and communications 

industry 


r-— - — \ r~ 



Mates 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Mules 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Matriculation or Higher Secondary 

2.568 

167 

4.637 

40 

7,335 

250 

17.200 

1,745 

Technical diploma not equal to degree .... 

287 


627 

4 

276 


296 

16 

Non-technlcal diploma not equal to degree 

38 


140 


143 

. . 

1.089 

11 

Univeriity degree or Post Graduate degree other than 

437 

5 

596 

3 

901 

31 

7.800 

655 

technical degree 

Technical degree or diplomaequaltn degree ni Post Gra- 
duate degree 

Engineering ........ 

147 

8 

44 


111 

6 

1,206 

113 

111 

1 

14 


60 


343 

2 

Medicine 

18 

1 

29 


32 

3 

582 

51 

Agriculture 

1 

. . 

1 


. . 

m • 

34 

. . 

Veterinary and Dairying 

.. 


.. 


. . 


28 


Technology 

15 

.. 

. . 


. . 

. . 

13 

, . 

Teaching 

.. 

6 



7 

3 

119 

59 

Others 

2 


•• 

•• 

12 

•• 

7 

1 


93. We may now examine the participation 
of men and women in particular branch of in- 
dustries and their occupations from the follow- 
ing two tables. Table 10.30 gives the distri- 
bution of male and female workers in the in- 
dustrial divisions and major groups while 
Table 10.31 deals with their distribution in the 
occupational divisions and major groups. The 
former supplies the number of persons engaged 
in different branches of industries toge&er 
with their proportion per 10.000 of all workers 
and their distribution between housdiold indus- 
try and non-housdiold industry while the latter 


furnishes such data about the occupations of 
the persons engaged in different industrial 
categories. 

94. According to Table 10.30. parti^Nitioa 
of males is highest in the iodnstrial division 8 
(services) with 360.826 followed by division 0 
(agriculture, livestock, fore^, fidiing and 
hunting) with 285.446. division 6 (traik and 
commerce) with 174,845 and division 2 & 3 
(manufacturing) with 119,199. In case of 
female workers 264.326 are employed in divi- 
sion 2 & 3 ; 226.263 in divimn 0 and 45fi57 
in division 8. Workers at household industry 
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are found only in division 0 and division 2 & 
3, but the number of persons woridng at house- 
hold industry in division 0 are negligible as 
compared to non-household industry. 

95. The proportion per 10.000 of male 
worko^ in division 0 is 2.654 and that of 
female workers is 4.106 out of which only 4 
nudes and 1 female are engaged in household 
industry Division 2 & 3. however, employs 
a good number of persons at household indus- 
try in which the proportion of women is much 
higher than that of men. Major group 23 (tex- 
tile-cotton) alone records the highest participa- 
tion of females among all other major groups 
in division 2 & 3. 

96. In non-household industry, the propor- 
tion of male workers is highest in division 8 
distributed into the major groups 89 (.services 
not elsewhere classified). 80 (public services), 88 
(personal services). 81 (educational and scienti- 
fic services). 82 (medical and health services). 
83 (religious and welfare services). 86 com- 
munity services and trade and labour associa- 
tions). 84 (legal services). 87 (recreation ser- 
vices) and 85 (business services) in descending 
order fdlowed by division 0, and division 6. 
Major group 01 (plantation crops) in division 
0 and major group 64-68 (retail trade in disd- 
Sion 6 employ the highest proportion of both 
male and female workers among all other 
branches oi the respective divisions. 

97. Table 10.31 shows that 296.812 males 
and 287.917 females belong to occupational 
division 7-8 (craftsmen, production process 
workers, and labourers not elsewhoe classified). 
272.932 males and 222.787 females to division 
4 (burners, fishermen, hunters, loggers and 


related workers). 167.778 males and 9.^3 
females to division 3 (sales woriters). 90476 
males and 13.278 females to division 9 (service, 
sport and recreation wmkers). 65j06S males 
and 10.145 females to division 0 (professlBnal. 
technical and tdated workers). 57491 males 
and 2.233 females to division 2 (clerical and 
related workers). 56,081 males and 304 females 
to division 6 (workers in tranmert and com* 
munications occupation). 27.720 males and 
4,302 females to division X (workers not 
classifiable by occupation). 24.797 males and 
461 females to division 1 (administrative, ex* 
ecutive and managerial workeie> and 8449 
males and 174 females to division 5 (miners, 
quarrymen and related workers) in descending 
order of numerical strength. ‘The proportion 
per 10,000 of these worker* radereaeh of the 
above divisions with their distribution into the 
different industrial categories are given in the 
table Distribution of workers wifo particular 
occupations under each occupational divirion 
into the industrial categories is also |iven. 
Workers belonging to occupational division 0 
are mostly found in industrial cat^ory DC 
while woricers in division 7-8 are fou^ in 
all the industrial categories IV to IX. Persons 
with occupational divisions other than 7*8 
and X are not found in category IV. The pro- 
portion of female woricers at household indus- 
try (category IV) is highest in ocenpatioud 
group 70 (spinners, weavers, knitters, 
dyers and related workers) among all bdier 
groups. This confirms the earlier ohae^ 
vations about female workers at household in- 
dustry in Assam. Figures in othm cohunns 
also tell what has already been told. 


Proportion of Workers of each sex to total of all workers ( per 10,000 of all workers ) In the 

Industrial Divisions and Major Groups, 1961 ' ' 
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Proportion of Workers of each sex to total of all workers ( per 10,000 of all workers ) in the 

occupationai Divisions and Groups, 1961 
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Bftnch ofOecupfttion 
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(a)~Absolute figure (6)— Per 10 

PART E 

En^loyer, Employee, Single Woriwr, Family 
Wwker 

98. In the 1961 Census, the workers record- 
ed in Q.IO of the Individual Slip have been 
classified into Family Workers and Employees 
and those recorded in Q.l 1 have been classiBed 
into Empli^ers, Employees. Family Workm 
and Single Workers according to Adr status 
of employment against Employes. Employees 
and Ind^ndent Workers in 1951. 

99. These four conoq>ts have been defined 
as follows : — 

(i) An Emidf^m is a ptanon who has to 
employ other persons in order to paf(»m Ae 
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.000 of Workers N— Negligible. 

work entered in Q.ll (a) ; that is to say, such 
a person is not only responsible for his own 
personal work but also for giving work to 
others in the business mentioned in Q.ll (a). 
But a person who employs domestic servants 
for household duties or has subordinates under 
him in an office where he is empl(^ed by others, 
is not an mnplc^er, even if he has the power to 
employ other person in his office on behalf of 
his own employer or employers. 

(ii) An Employee is a person who usnalty 
works under some other person for salary as 
wages in cash os kmd. Ihese may be persons 
who are employed as managers, siqwitiiiteii* 
dents, agents, etc., and in diat capacity employ 
or control odier wodeers on bdmlt ti ^lehr 
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own empl<>yecs. Such persons are only em- 
ployees. ai^ should not be regarded as em- 
ptoyers. 

(iii) A Single Worker is a person who 
works by himself but not as head of a house- 
hold in a Household Industry. He is not em- 
ployed by any one else and in his turn does not 
employ anybody else, not even members of his 
household except casually. This definition of 
a Single Worker will include a person who 
works m joint partnership with one or several 
persons hiring no employees, and also a mem- 
ber of a producers’ co-operative. Each one of 
die partners or members of such producers’ co- 
operatives should be treated as Single Worker 

(iv) A Family Worker is a member who 
works, without receiving wages in cash or kind, 
in an industry, business or trade conducted 
mainly by members of the family and ordi- 
narily does at least one hour of work everyday 
dunng the working season. 

100. For the purpose of Q 10, Household 
Industry is an industry which should be con- 
ducted by the Head ot the Household hunself 
and/or mainly by members of the household at 
home or within the village in rural areas and 
only at home m urban areas. The industry 
should not be run on the scale of a registered 
factory. But in case of Q.ll, such an mdustry 
should be on a scale larger than what has been 
covered in ’ Household Industry ’ whether run 
at home or away from home in town or village 
and even away from the village in rural areas 
and should ordinarily be in the nature of a 
recognised partnership, Joint stock company 
or re^tered factory. For the purpose of this 
definition, membors of a family may be drawn 
from beyond the limits of die household by ties 
of blood or marriage. The family workers 
may not be entiUed to a share of the profits in 
the work of the business carried on either by 
die ^oson or head of the household or other 
relative. 

101. Membm of the household who help 
solely in household duties should not be treated 
as workers. 

lOS.^ A * Family Worker ’ is a new concept 
adopted in the 1961 Census. Till 1951. inc^e 
or eoonamic indqiendenoe was made a criter- 
ion for measuring the economy the country 
and the usual ‘status ’ approach was adopted 


to collect economic data at eadi Ososua. 
Under the approadi, a person was enumenled 
on the basis of his usual functional role hi 
economic activity and diis role was to some 
extent independent of hh activity at any ghren 
ume. It was widely fdt duit the strist 
tion of the criterion of income or ecoaomio in 
dependence suppressed those who woifced in 
family economic activities but did not actually 
earn an income, hke men other dian the head 
of the household and women of die family or 
children working at cultivatiiiO or coftafe in- 
dustries of the household. 

103. A departure has. theretore. been made 
in the criterion for the collection of economic 
data in the 1961 Census and stress has been 
laid on WORK so that all people who work 
mcluding family workers who are not in receipt 
of any income, or working children who can- 
not earn enough for their own maintenance, 
are included in the category of workers. 

104. Table 10.32 below furnishes the distri- 
bution of 1,000 workers of each sex in indna- 
trial divisions and major groups among em- 
ployers, employees, single workers, mmlly 
workers and others. As stated earlier, very 
few persons m division 0 are engaged in house- 
hold industry. Out of every 1,000 male 
workers only 1 male and less tlwn i female ate 
engaged in household indu^ and the number 
of employees are very negligible. In division 2 
& 3, however. 23.4 per cent- of the totid male 
workers and 9S.3 per cent, of die total ftanale 
workers participate in housdhold indnstiy of 
which 3 6 per cent, males and 3.2 females are 
employees. The scope of employment fbr 
hired workers in household industry ta ysiy 
limited in view of the d^nition of housdxdd 
industry. 

105 In the case of nondiousehold indus- 
try. we get the workers with aU the 
statuses of emplcyment except in division 
5. In division 4. there is no fhotily wortc^ 
while in division 5. woricers are engag^ 
as employees and single woitos. The pe^ 
centage of employers, both males and ismidea. 
is lowest while dist ai eomkyees is highest in 
almost aU industrial dwimms and 
groqw among a9 dta ftw statuses of eottiq^ 
molt 
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Distribution of 1,000 workers of each sex In Industrial Dlflslmis and Groups 
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CHAPTER XI 

non-working population 


This is the first time that the means 
of livdihood or means of occupational 
clasnficatkm has been discarded and die 
population has been divided into Workers 
and Non-Workers. The discarding is due to 
the fact that it is no longer possible to show 
on which means of livelihood or occupation 
dependants of non-workers are dependent. 
For the first time also the 1961 Census has 
classified the non-working population into 
eight categories. Because of the rather gene- 
rous definition of what constitutes ‘work' 
and the marginal cases that such a defini- 
tion creates, it is by no means certain that all 
full-time students or children attending 
schools, housewives or persons attending to 
household duties, dependants or any of the 
remaining five categories of non-working po- 
pulation have completely accounted for the 
tables in this chapter. 

2. I reproduce below extracts from ques- 
tion No. 12 of the 1961 Census relating to the 
non-working population together with the 
instructions how the answers to the question- 
naire should be filled up. 

“This question wiU apply to a person 
NOT working. Write *X* in this .ques- 
tion for a person who is wmking. that 
is. for whom you have record^ the 
WOTk in any of the questions 8 to 11 
above. 

The following activides should be record- 
ed in the case of persons NOT workmg: — 

1. Fort AiU-timeitudeat or child attendiiiK 

•diool who doH no othw woric, iad> 
make articles at home for sale, 
nor even help part-tfaneinhls own 
2md^^tiTatioa,indiistiy, trade jj. 

2. For a pmonenfiaad in unpaid heme 

duties (like housewife or other adult 


female) who does no other work, such 
at moke articles at heme fhr sale or 
wapev, nor help remdarly evonpait- 
tunc in fnadly onitivatieii, hidmat). 
trade or busineet . . . ^ 


^sUcHW 


For any dependent, including en inftet 
or child not attending achool, a pariOn 
permanently disabled from work be- 
cause of illness or old age . Write D 


4. For a retired person who is not employed 
again, icnticr, person livini on aorl* 
cultural or non-agricultural royalty* 
rent or dividend or any other peraon 
of independent means foraecurini 
which he does not have to work and 
who does no other work . . Write It 


5. For a beggar, vagrant or independent 

woman ivithout indication of source of 
income and others of uneoeciflid 
source of existence . . Write B 

6. For a convict in jail (an undertrial 

prisoner will be shown as a worker 
if he used to work before he was 
apprehended) or an inmate of a penal, 
mental or charitable institution . . Write I 

7. For a person who has not been employed 

before but is seeking employment for 

the first time .... Write NB 

8. For a person employed before but now 

out of employment and seeking em- 
ployment Write UN 


Explanation . — If a person, who does not 
work cannot be readily dassifled in any of 
the above categories, put him in catcfOfy S 
and write B in this question. A rethed pci^ 
son who has taken up regular woik aglto 
should not be entered in this question as te 
would have been entoed for his new woric 
in Question 8 to 11. 


3. A person who is not working but has 
been (rifeied work which he has not joined 
should be included in item 3 and t>' showdbtt 
written. He should not be included in itenp'*, 
7 or 8. ~ 
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4. The following table 11.1 is prepared States and Union Territories: — 
from Union Table B-I for India and tdl the 


Distribution of 1,000 of total population of each sex in each age group among Workers and 
Non-Workers, India and States, 1961 

TABLE IM 


India and States 

1 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

2 

Age- 

Group 

3 

Total Population Total Workers 

[ Total Non-workers 

e 

M 

4 

■ ^ ( 

F 

5 

f -’ 

M 

6 

F 

7 

M 

8 

F 

9 

ALL INDIA . 

Total 

All ages 

LOOO 

1,000 

571 

280 

429 

720 



0-14 

1.000 

1,000 

94 

66 

906 

934 



15-34 

1.000 

1,000 

881 

436 

119 

564 



35-59 

1.000 

1,000 

967 

476 

33 

r S 24 



60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

766 

224 

234 

776 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

297 

126 

703 

874 


Rural 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

582 

314 

418 

686 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

106 

76 

894 

924 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

911 

498 

89 

502 



35-59 

1.000 

1,000 

975 

523 

25 

All 



60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

799 

243 

201 

757 



AN.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

300 

135 

700 



Urban 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

524 

111 

476 

889 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

35 

16 

965 

984 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

769 

158 

231 

842 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

933 

229 

67 

111 



60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

584 

114 

416 

886 



A.N.S. 

1.000 

1,000 

274 

62 

726 

938 

Andhra Pradesh 

. Total 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

622 

413 

378 

587 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

157 

112 

843 

888 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

921 

635 

79 

365 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

973 

663 

27 

337 



60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

778 

311 

222 

689 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

440 

310 

560 

690 


Rural 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

643 

460 

357 

540 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

177 

128 

823 

872 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

954 

717 

46 

283 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

982 

721 

18 

279 



60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

804 

338 

196 

667 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

459 

325 

541 

675 


Urban 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

524 

187 

476 

813 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

63 

35 

937 

965 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

784 

266 

216 

734 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

929 

359 

71 

641 



60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

613 

181 

387 

819 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

319 

207 

681 

793 

Assam .... 

. Toul 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

541 

309 

459 

691 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

78 

64 

922 

t 936 



15-34 

1,000 

1.00Q 

858 

558 

142 

* 442 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

960 

548 

40 

452 



60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

749 

215 

251 

785 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

404 

183 

596 

817 


Rural 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

540 

324 

460 

676 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

81 

68 

919 

932 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

870 

588 

130 

412 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

962 

569 

38 

431 



60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

758 

224 

242 

776 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

404 

188 

S96 

812 


Urban 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

554 

99 

446 

901 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

36 

13 

964 

987 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

766 

161 

234 

839 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

940 

227 

60 

773 



60+ 

1.000 

1,000 

615 

85 

385 

915 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

419 

109 

581 
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TABLE WA—contd, 


India and States 


Total Population 


Total Workers Total Non-workeii 



SROI/M 
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TABLE ll.l’-contd. 


India and States 

1 

Totol 

Rural 

Urban 

2 

Age- 

Group 

3 

Total Population 

Total Workers 

A 

Total Non-workers 

^ 

t — 

M 

4 

F 

5 

/ 

M 

6 

1 

F 

7 

r- 

M 

8 

^ 

F 

9 

Kerala 

. Total 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

472 

197 

528 

803 



0-14 

1.000 

1,000 

22 

19 

978 

981 



15-34 

1.000 

1,000 

765 

326 

235 

674 



35-59 

1.000 

1,000 

944 

373 

56 

627 



604- 

1.000 

1,000 

656 

148 

344 

852 



A,N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

614 

303 

386 

697 


Rural 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

474 

209 

526 

791 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

22 

20 

978 

980 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

778 

350 

222 

650 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

950 

395 

50 

605 



60+ 

rooo 

1.000 

678 

155 

322 

845 



A.N.S. 

1.000 

1,000 

609 

303 

391 

697 


Urban 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

460 

130 

540 

870 



0-14 

1.000 

1.000 

22 

18 

978 

982 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

701 

195 

299 

80S 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

914 

249 

86 

751 



604- 

1,000 

1,000 

521 

104 

479 

896 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

740 

304 

260 

696 

Madhya Pradesh 

. Total 

All ages 

1.000 

1,000 

602 

440 

398 

560 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

118 

108 

882 

892 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

931 

686 

69 

314 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

977 

725 

23 

275 



60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

805 

360 

195 

640 



A.N,S. 

1. 000 

1,000 

218 

92 

782 

908 


Rural 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

616 

486 

384 

514 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

133 

122 

867 

878 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

957 

765 

43 

235 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

982 

784 

18 

216 



60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

832 

387 

168 

613 



A,N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

193 

98 

807 

902 


Urban 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

524 

145 

476 

855 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

27 

16 

973 

984 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

208 

200 

792 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

947 

304 

53 

696 



60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

637 

168 

363 

832 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

327 

70 

673 

930 

Madras . 

. Total 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

597 

313 

403 

687 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

93 

67 

907 

933 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

885 

457 

115 

543 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

966 

514 

34 

486 



60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

734 

258 

266 

742 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

555 

293 

445 

707 


Rural 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

622 

371 

378 

629 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

111 

82 

889 

918 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

924 

551 

76 

449 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

978 

590 

22 

410 



60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

784 

296 

216 

704 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

576 

334 

424 

666 


Urban 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

532 

149 

468 

851 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

44 

28 

956 

972 



15-34 

1.000 

1,000 

788 

208 

212 

792 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

931 

275 

69 

725 



60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

557 

132 

443 

868 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

447 

55 

553 
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India and States 
1 


Maharashtra 


Mysore 


Orissa 


i t 


TABLE ILl contd. 


Total 


Total Population 

Total Workers 

Toul Non-svorkm 

Rural 

Afo- 



1 

- - 

-1 


Urban 

Oroup 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

% 

Total 

All ages 

1.000 

1.000 

571 

381 

429 

619 


0-14 

1.000 

1,000 

86 

88 

914 

912 


15-34 

1.000 

1.000 

875 

609 

125 

391 


35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

969 

637 

31 

363 


60H 

1.000 

1,000 

728 

263 

112 

717 


ANS 

1,000 

1,000 

164 

101 

836 

899 

Rural 

All ages 

1.000 

1,000 

581 

467 

419 

533 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

106 

113 

894 

887 


15-34 

1,000 

1.000 

929 

774 

71 

226 


35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

982 

752 

18 

248 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

775 

298 

225 

702 


A.N S, 

1,000 

1,000 

152 

112 

Pir. 

888 

Urban 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

548 

134 

457, 

866 


0>14 

1,000 

1,00(^ 

29 

16 

971 

984 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

779 

189 

221 

811 


35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

940 

281 

60 

719 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

577 

137 

423 

863 


ANS. 

1,000 

1,000 

209 

61 

791 

939 

Total 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

584 

320 

416 

680 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

119 

82 

881 

918 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

901 

508 

99 

492 


35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

970 

559 

30 

441 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

764 

247 

236 

753 


ANS. 

1,000 

1,000 

449 

261 

551 

739 

Rural 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

604 

368 

396 

632 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

136 

% 

864 

904 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

944 

598 

56 

402 


35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

979 

624 

21 

376 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

271 

200 

729 


ANS. 

1,000 

1,000 

473 

289 

527 

711 

Urban 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

516 

149 

484 

851 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

59 

28 

941 

972 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

776 

214 

224 

786 


35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

937 

307 

63 

693 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

608 

150 

392 

850 


ANS. 

1,000 

1,000 

.344 

133 

656 

867 

Total 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

608 

266 

392 

734 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

123 

66 

877 

934 


15-34 

1,000 

1 000 

912 

403 

88 

597 


35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

966 

434 

34 

566 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

788 

194 

212 

806 . 


A.N.S 

1,000 

1,000 

457 

211 

543 

789 t 

Rural 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

610 

274 

390 

726 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

127 

69 

873 

931 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

923 

417 

77 

583 


35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

969 

444 

31 

556 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

798 

198 

202 

802 


A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

458 

1 

217 

542 

783 

Urban 

Aliases 

1,000 

lAX) 

572 

131 

428 

869 


0*14 

1,000 

1,000 

9 50 

20 


980 


lS-34 

LOGO 

\fflO 

796 

190 

204 

810 


35-59 

LOOP 


922 

242 

78 

758 


60+ 

IfiCO 

1,000 

619. 

113 

381 

887 


A.N.S. 

1,000 

14X10 

433 

63 

567 

937 


IS? 
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India and States 
1 


Puidab 


Ridasthan 


Uttar Pradesh . 


TABLE n.\--€ontd. 


Total 


Total Population 

Total Workers 

Total Non-workers 

Rural 

Age- 

. X. . 






t — ^ 

1 



r 

■» 

Urban 

Oroup 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Total 

All ages 

1.000 

1,000 

529 

142 

471 

858 


0-14 

1.000 

1,000 

79 

38 

921 

962 


15-34 

1.000 

1,000 

850 

234 

150 

766 


35-59 

1.000 

1,000 

955 

246 

45 

754 


60+ 

1.000 

1,000 

709 

105 

291 

895 


A.N.S. 

1.000 

1,000 

204 

46 

796 

954 

Rural 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

534 

165 

466 

835 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

91 

46 

> 909 

954 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

873 

277 

127 

723 


35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

959 

280 

41 

720 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

729 

115 

271 

885 


A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

206 

54 

794 

946 

Urban 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

509 

47 

491 

953 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

27 

5 

973 

995 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

779 

72 

221 ,, 

928 


35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

941 

99 

59 

901 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

599 

53 

401 

947 


A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

196 

18 

804 

982 

Total 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

581 

359 

419 

641 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

136 

121 

864 

879 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

910 

572 

90 

428 


35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

965 

560 

35 

440 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

719 

234 

281 

766 


A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

126 

71 

874 

929 

Rural 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

601 

408 

399 

592 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

156 

141 

844 

859 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

940 

653 

60 

347 


35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

972 

629 

28 

371 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

746 

263 

254 

737 


A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

121 

75 

879 

925 

Urban 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

480 

101 

520 

899 


0-14 

1,000 

1.000 

32 

17 

968 

983 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

769 

152 

231 

848 


35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

925 

198 

75 

802 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

572 

96 

428 

904 


A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

191 

30 

809 

970 

Total 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

582 

181 

418 

819 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

86 

41 

914 

959 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

894 

261 

106 

739 


35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

979 

323 

21 

677 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

855 

198 

145 

802 


A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

151 

39 

849 

961 

Rural 

All ages 

1.000 

1,000 

592 

199 

408 

801 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

93 

46 

907 

954 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

917 

288 

83 

712 


35-59 

1.000 

1,000 

983 

347 

17 

653 


60+ 

1.000 

1,000 

880 

209 

120 

791 


A.N.S. 

1.000 

1,000 

147 

40 

853 

960 

Urban 

All apes 

1,000 

1,000 

517 

S3 

483 

947 


O-iT 

1,000 

1,000 

38 

6 

962 

994 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

763 

67 

235 

933 


35-39 

1,000 

-1.000 

947 

125 

53 

875 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

659 

94 

341 

906 


AN.S. 

1.000 

1,000 

191 

18 

809 

182 
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XABLE 


India and Sutcs 

1 

Tout 

Rural 

Urban 

2 

Age- 

Group 

3 

Total Population 

' M F ' 

4 5 

Total Workers 

" M f' 

6 7 

Tota Wo^wofken 

M P 

8 9 

Wdt Bangal 

. Total 

All ages 
0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

54« 

94 

12 

460 

V5U 




lS-34 

1.000 

1,000 

824 

IS3 

176 




35-59 

1.000 

1.000 

940 

183 

60 

817 



604 

1.000 

1,000 

679 

79 

321 

921 



ANS 

1.000 

1.000 

410 

66 

590 

934 


Rural 

All ages 

1 000 

1,000 

5^5 

106 

465 

894 



0-14 

1000 

1.000 

58 

15 

942 

985 



15-34 

1000 

1.000 


178 

137 

>32 



35-59 

1.000 

1,000 

953 

199 

47 

aoi 



60 -J 

1.000 

1,000 

737 

88 

263 

012 



ANS 

1 000 

1.000 

422 

69 

578 

931 


Urban 

All ages 

1.000 

1,000 

554 

51 

446 

949 



0-14 

1 000 

1.000 

22 

2 

078 

998 



15-34 

1 000 

1,000 

744 

68 

a'«6 

932 



35-59 

1 000 

1.000 

909 

127 

91 

873 



604 

1000 

1.000 

478 

47 

512 

953 



ANS 

1.000 

1,000 

170 

21 

830 

979 

A. ond N. Islands 

. Total 

All ages 

1.000 

1,000 

678 

188 

322 

812 



0-14 

1.000 

1.000 

51 

30 

949 

970 



15-34 

1.000 

1.000 

945 

321 

55 

679 



35-59 

1.000 

1.000 

969 

371 

31 

629 



604 

1.000 

1.000 

734 

160 

266 

840 



ANS 

1,000 

1,000 



• 

• 


Rural 

All ages 

1.000 

1,000 

683 

224 

317 

776 



0-14 

f.OOO 

1,000 

61 

38 

939 

962 



15-34 

1.000 

1,000 

956 

387 

44 

613 



35-59 

I.OOO 

1,000 

974 

422 

26 

578 



60 4- 

1,000 

1,000 

761 

165 

239 

835 



ANS. 

1,000 

1,000 



• 

•• 


Urban 

All ages 

1.000 

1,000 

662 

51 

338 

949 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

15 

3 

985 

997 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

908 

86 

92 

914 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

953 

122 

47 

878 



604- 

1,000 

1,000 

607 

129 

393 

871 



ANS 

1,000 

1,000 



•• 

•• 

Delhi .... 

• Total 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

523 

65 

477 

935 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

20 

8 

980 

992 



15-34 

1.000 

1,000 

/95 

106 

205 

894 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

953 

129 

47 

871 



604- 

1,000 

f 1,000 

547 

52 

453 

948 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

f,000 

220 

20 

780 

980 


Rural 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

478 

220 

522 

780 


(K14 

1,000 

1,000 

31 

46 

969 

954 r 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

793 

387 

207 

613 ^ 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

951 

394 

49 

606 



604- 

1,000 

1,000 

723 

146 

277 

854 



A.NJS. 

1,000 

1,000 

480 

45 

520 

955 

1 

Urban 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

528 

45 

472 

955 


O-ft 

1,000 

1,000 

19 

3 

981 

997 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

795 

74 

205 

926 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

953 

91 

47 

909 



60+ 

1,000 

(1,000 

516 

39 

484 

961 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

^1,000 

205 

15 

795 

985 
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TABLE 11.1 — contd. 


India and States 

1 

Total 

Rural 

Urten 

2 

Age 

Group 

3 

Total Population 

Total Workers 

A 

Total Non-workers 

A 

t 

M 

4 

\ 

F 

5 

t 

M 

6 

F ’ 
7 

t 

M 

8 

» 

F 

9 

Himadial Pradesh . 

Total 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

631 

558 

369 

442 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

121 

181 

879 

819 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

923 

855 

77 

145 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

984 

834 

16 

166 



60 H- 

1.000 

1,000 

825 

409 

175 

591 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

420 

303 

580 

697 


Rural 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

635 

577 

365 

423 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

125 

189 

875 

811 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

923 

887 

77 

113 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

986 

855 

14 

145 



60 -f 

1,000 

1,000 

831 

418 

169 

582 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

412 

300 

588 

700 


Urban 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

564 

119 

436 

881 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

37 

9 

963 

991 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

789 

179 

211 

821 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

946 

243 

54 

757 



60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

663 

145 

337 

855 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

625 

500 

375 

500 

•A 

L. M. and A. Idands 

. Total 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

516 

517 

484 

483 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

34 

82 

966 

918 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

880 

886 

120 

114 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

948 

776 

52 

224 



604 

1,000 

1,000 

540 

277 

460 

723 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

•• 

500 

•• 

500 


Rural 

All ages 

1,000 

I.OOO 

516 

517 

484 

483 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

34 

82 

966 

918 



15-34 

1,000 

1.000 

880 

886 

120 

114 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

948 

776 

52 

224 



60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

540 

277 

460 

723 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

•• 

500 

•• 

500 


Urban 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

.. 






0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

, , 






15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

, , 






35-59 

1,000 

1,000 







60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

, , 






A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

•• 




Manipur 

. Total 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

473 

445 

527 

555 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

32 

76 

968 

924 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

751 

742 

249 

258 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

946 

762 

54 

238 



60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

739 

440 

261 

560 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

400 

305 

600 

695 


Rural 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

479 

449 

521 

551 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

34 

79 

966 

921 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

770 

755 

230 

245 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

955 

764 

45 

236 



60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

761 

438 

239 

562 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

397 

297 

603 

703 


Urban 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

410 

404 

590 

596 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

6 

39 

994 

961 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

585 

611 

415 

389 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

859 

737 

141 

263 



60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

456 

500 

544 



AaN.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

442 

733 

558 

267 
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TABLE WA—contd. 



Tout 


Total 

Population 

Total Workers 

Total Non'Worhm 

India and States 

Rural 

Age- 

r~ ^ 


^ -—..A- 


r- 



Urtmn 

Group 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Tripuia .... 

Total 

All ages 

1.000 

1,000 

54« 

209 

455 



0-14 

1.000 

1,000 


31 

948 

96S' 



15-34 

l.OCX) 

1,000 

K& 

^70 

115 

, «30 



3^-59 

1.000 

1,000 

975 

364 

25 

^ 636 



60f 

1.000 

1,000 

751 

126 

249 

174 



AN.S 

1,000 

1,000 

532 

150 

468 

850 


Rural 

All ag&k 

1,000 

1,000 

552 

224 

448 

776 



0-14 

1 000 

1,000 

55 

.36 

945 

964 



15-34 

1.000 

1 000 

902 

398 

98 

tiD2 



35-59 

1.000 

1 noo 

979 

3M8 

21 

612 



60 4 

1.000 

1,000 

770 

133 

2.30 

867 



A.N S. 

1,000 

1.000 

579 

167 

421 

833 


Urban 

All ages 

1.000 

1,000 

46g 

55 

532 

945 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

20 

4 

980 

996 



15-34 

1,000 

1.000 

694 

89 

306 

911 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

923 

113 

77 

887 



60 -f 

1,000 

1 000 

521 

48 

479 

952 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1000 

409 

•• 

591 

IgOOO 

Dadra and Nagar Haveh . 

Total 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

620 

579 

.380 

421 


0-14 

1.000 

1,000 

172 

180 

828 

820 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

966 

929 

34 

71 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

991 

910 

9 

90 



604 

1 000 

t,000 

HOI 

531 

199 

469 



AN.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

240 

•• 

760 


Rural 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

620 

579 

380 

421 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

172 

180 

828 

820 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

966 

929 

.34 

71 



35-59 

1.000 

1,000 

991 

910 

9 

90 



60f 

1,000 

1,000 

801 

531 

199 

469 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

240 

•• 

760 


Urban 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

, , 


, , 




0-14 

1,000 

1,000 


. 

. . 




15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

. , 

, . 

. . 

■ • 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 


, , 

. . 

s • 



60-4- 

1.000 

1,000 


. . 

. . 

• f 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

•• 

• • 

• • 


Qoa, Daman and Diu 

. ToUl 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

513 

318 

487 

682 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

34 

32 

966 

968 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

763 

472 

237 

528 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

939 

535 

61 

465 



60-h 

1,000 

1,000 

721 

321 

279 

679 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1,000 


Rural 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

518 

340 

482 

660 


0-14 

1,000 

IgOOO 

35 

32 

965 




15-34 

1,000 

1.000 

780 

510 

220 

490f ' 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

944 

571 

56 

429« 



60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

734 

338 

266 

662 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

•- 

*• 

•• 

1,000 


Urban 

All ages 

1,000 

1.000 

487 

200 

513 

800 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

28 

32 

972 

968 



15-34 

1,000 

1.000 

684 

286 

316 

714 



35-59 

1,000 

1.000 

910 

328 

90 

672 



60+ 

1,000 

1.000 

640 

210 

360 - 

790 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1.000 

• • 

•• 

9 • 

•• 
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India and States 
1 


N. E. F. A. . 


Nagaland 


Pondicherry 


TABLE U.\--contd, 


Toul 

Rural 

Urban 

2 

Group 

3 

Total Population 

JL— 

Total Workers 

Total Non-workan 

A 

M 

4 

F 

5 

t ” 

M 

6 

p 

7 

t 

M 

8 


F 

9 

Total 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

810 

172 


190 

828 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

46 

29 


954 

971 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

930 

246 


70 

754 


35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

907 

326 


93 

674 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

479 

163 


521 

837 


A.N.S. 

1,000 

1.000 

604 



396 

1,000 

Rural 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

810 

172 


190 

828 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

46 

29 


954 

971 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

930 

246 


70 

754 


35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

907 

326 


93 

674 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

479 

163 


521 

837 


A.N.S. 

1.000 

1,000 

604 

•• 


396 

1,000 

Urban 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 







0-14 

1,000 

1,000 







15-34 

1,000 

1,000 







35-59 

1,000 

1.000 







60+ 

1,000 

1,000 







A.N.S. 

1.000 

1,000 







Total 


Rural 


Urban 


Total 


Rural 


All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

605 

582 

395 

418 

0-14 

1,000 

1.000 

139 

166 

861 

834 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

840 

843 

160 

157 

35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

976 

923 

24 

77 

60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

853 

720 

147 

280 

A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

585 

418 

415 

582 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

610 

603 

390 

397 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

146 

175 

854 

825 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

855 

878 

145 

122 

35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

980 

941 

20 

59 

60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

855 

727 

145 

273 

A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

583 

418 

417 

582 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

521 

97 

479 

903 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

13 

6 

987 

994 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

674 

146 

326 

854 

35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

909 

257 

91 

743 

60-1 

1,000 

1,000 

671 

250 

329 

750 

A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

667 


333 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

551 

201 

449 

799 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

55 

25 

945 

975 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

824 

288 

176 

712 

35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

919 

355 

81 

645 

60 + 

1,000 

1,000 

657 

177 

343 

823 

A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

269 

75 

731 

925 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

571 

230 

429 

770 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

59 

26 

941 

974 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

857 

338 

143 

662 

35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

943 

405 

57 

595 

60+ 

1.000 

1,000 

713 

196 

287 

804 

A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

312 

97 

688 

903 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

487 

112 

513 

888 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

41 

21 

959 

979 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

720 

137 

280 

863 

35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

843 

206 

157 

794 


1,000 

1,000 

480 

126 

520 

874 

A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

200 

.. 

800 

1,000 


Urban 
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TABLE IM concU 


Toul 

India and Sutes Rural Ane> 

Urban Group 
1 2 3 


Sikkim ... Total All ages 

0-14 

15-34 

35-59 

60f 

A.N.S. 

Rural All ages 
0-14 
15-34 
35-59 
60 

A.N.S. 

Urban All ages 
0-14 
15-M 
35 59 
60-t- 
A.N.S. 


Total Population 

A 

Toul Workers 

JL. . 

local NoB.woriwn 

^ - 

M 

» 

F 

f 

M 

■ ' 

F 

f 

M 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1«000 

1,000 

(60 

611 

il2 

t 49 

1,000 

1.000 

231 

234 

m 

746 

1.000 

1.000 

917 

887 


tl3 

1.000 

1,000 

967 

872 

31 

m 

1.000 

1,000 

H12 

650 

188 

m 

1.000 

1,000 

267 

319 

733 

m 

1,000 

1.000 

672 

630 

328 

370 

1.000 

KOOO 

23H 

263 

762 

737 

1.000 

1,000 

941 

916 

S7 

84 

l.OtX) 

1,000 

971 

898 

29 

102 

1.000 

1,000 

815 

663 

185 

337 

1,000 

1,000 

390 

371 

610 

627 

1,000 

1, 00*11 

600 

131 

400 

869 

1 000 

1,000 

46 

32 

954 

968 

1,000 

1,000 

821 

216 

177 

784 

1,000 

l.OUO 

899 

178 

101 

822 

1,000 

i.iXM) 

686 

59 

314 

941 

1,000 

1. 000 


190 

1.000 

810 


Ntirr - A.N.S.-- Age not stated 


S. From the above table it may be seen 
that in Assam, the proportion of male non- 
workers per 1,000 total males of the State 
is 459 against the all-India figure of 429. In 
other words, 45.9 per cent, of the male popu- 
lation of Assam are non-workers against 42.9 
per cent, male workers on an all-India basis. 
This shows that the proportion of male non- 
workers in Assam is bigger than most States 
of India excepting Kerala, Punjab, Gujarat and 
West Bengal among the major States of India. 
As far as the female non-workers are con- 
cerned, Assam has a percentage of 69.1 per 
cent, of die total female population of the 
State against the all-India figure of 72.0 per 
cent. But even this lower percentage of fe- 
male non-workers is more than those of 
Madhya Pradesh (56.0 per cent.) Andhra 
Pradesh (58.7 per cent), Maharashtra <61.9 
pa cent), Rajasthan (64.1 per cent), Mysore 
(68.0 pa cent) and Madras (68.7 pa cent). 
This modoately Iowa pacentage of female 
non-workers is mainly due to the fact that 
Assaqi has many Scheduled Tribes and Tea 
IVilia whose wtmien are workers. In the 
Assam Hills Division, the proportion of fe- 
male workers is 47.1 pa cent of the toted 
female population. Similarly, Sbsagar and 
Lakhimpur districts have 42.0 pa omt ai^ 
40.7 pa cent cespeedvdy because of the Mg 


number of lea Garden labourers in the tea 
gardens of these two districts. In contrast 
to this, it is astounding that in West Bengal 
as many as 90.6 per cent, of the females are 
non-workers. This assumption is also borne 
out by the fact that in the Cachar district of 
Assam which is predominandy occupied 
Bengalis, the number of female non-worlcers 
is 86.2 per cent, despite the fact that thoe 
are many tea gardens in this district also. 
Another peculiar feature brought out by this 
table is that the proportion of both male and 
female non-workers in the Punjab is voy hii^ 
it being 47.1 per cent, and 85.8 cent, res- 
pectively. The general assumption h tiiat 
Punjabis are hard workers, but these figures, 
if correct, seem to belie that fact. The 1961 
Census definition does not record houaet^ves 
as workers and so it is not Mir to nm^i tlMt 
Bengali women do not do doMnestic wocics. 
On the contrary, Bengali women ate iIk 
good housewives. J 

6. URBAN NON-WORKERS: Mafsr— 
The comments already nven above relate to 
the Total Non-Woridng Population of Assam 
as well as of India and otha States. No 
comment appears called for in reqieet of the 
rural figures because th^ clos^ follow jtiie 
Total Non-Worldng pofwtkm. In najjj^ 
ct the Urban Areas. tiMe are some pom 


worth mentioning. The all-India figure of 
Male Non-Wwkers in the Urban Areas is 
47.6 per cent, and the least number of Urban 
Male Non-Workers is found in the State of 
Orissa where the percentage is 42.8. Next 
come Assam and West Bengal with 44.6 per 
cent. These figures show that in Orissa. 
Assam and West Bengal, most of the males 
are occupied in some work and the males who 
have bMn classified as Non-Workers relate 
not only to adult persons but also to all male 
babies and school-going boys. In other 
words, almost all able-bodied men in these 
three States are occupied in some work. The 
highest percentage of Non-Workers is found 
in Kerala where 54 per cent, of the Males are 
Non-Workers followed by Rajasthan with 52 
per cent, and Gujarat with 51.6 per cent 
The rest of the figures speak for themselves. 


7. Females . — The all-India figure for 
female Non-Workers is 88.9 per cent, and that 
of Assam is 90.1 per cent. The least number 
of female non-workers in the Urban areas is 
found in Andhra Pradesh where 81.3 per cent 
of the females are Non-Workers followed by 
Madras with 85.1 per cent, and Madhya 
Pradesh with 85.5 per cent The greatest 
number of female Non-Workers in the Urban 
Areas is the Punjab where 95.3 per cent of 
the females are non-workers followed by West 
Bengal with 94.9 per cent and Uttar Pradesh 
with 94.7 per cent. By and large, it apears 
that women in the Urban Areas are not 
workers according to the strict definition of 
the 1961 Census, but most of them may be 
woriting as housewives which is not ‘WORK’ 
according to the Census. 

8. NON-WORKERS BY AGE-GROUPS: 
The remarks given in the previous 
paragraphs relate to Non-Workers of all ag», 
which means that even new-born babies are 
recorded as non-workers. Strictly speaking, 
the working age should be from 15 to 59, 
but in the case of educated people, the real 
working age is only from 21 to 55, The 
above figures show the non-workers for all 
ages as well as non-workers in age-groups 
0-14, 15-34. 35-59 and 60 +. In the Census 
there ate some people who do not give foeir 
age; that is why we have another category 


with initials ANS which simply means Age 
Not Stated. It may therefore be seen in the 
all-India figures, the least number of total Male 
Non-Workers which is only 3.3 pa cent is 
found in the age-group 35-59. Even females 
in this age-group constitute only 52i4 per cent 
The next age-group in which the percentage of 
Non-Workers is less is 15-34 whae the 
all-India figure of Male Non-Workers 
is only 11.9 per cent whereas that 
of female is 56.4 per cent In other 
words, in the age-group 15-59, the least num- 
ber of non-workers can be found both for 
males and females. This is quite natural be- 
cause this is the age-group in which people are 
supposed to be worldng. Among those who 
can afford to take higher education, even the 
age of 15 is too low for working.' Graduates 
and others normally work from about 21. In 
Assam, the Total Male Non-Workers in the 
age-group 35-59 is only 4 per cent which is 
very near the All-India percentage and J|he 
pattern is similar for most States of India ex- 
cepting Uttar Pradesh where the percentage 
is 2.1 and Madhya Pradesh where it is 2.3. 
On the other hand, the highest numter of 
Non-Workers in this age-group can be found 
in West Bengal with 6 per cent 

9. The above remark relates to the Total 
Non-Wwking population. But a study of the 
Rural and Urban figures reveals some peculiar 
characteristics of the Non-Working popula- 
tion. It may be seen that in the Rural Aueas, 
Non-Workers in the age-group are less than 
the Total, while those in the Urban Areas 
are more than the Total. This pattern is the 
same for all the States of India. This shows 
that there is unemployment in die Urban 
Areas more than that in the Rural Areas 
because in the Rural Areas, people can do 
something either in cultivation or in some 
other gainful occupations. It therefore 
appears diat urbanisation brings unemploy- 
ment as one of its problems. 

10. The following is table 11.2 diowing 
the distribution of 1,000 of total population of 
each sex in each age-group among Workers 
and Non-Wakers in Assam and its districts, 
1961. This table is of fhe same pattern as 
table 11.1, the only difference being that here 
we can see the pattern of Non-Workers in the 
various districts of Assam. 
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Distribution of IfiOO of total population of each sex in each age group among Worken aPd 
Non-workers, State and District, 1961 

TABLE 11,2 

. Total Total Total 

State/Distnct Rural Age- Popiilatior Total Worken Noa-Woitet 

Urbon Group -a. — • . _ . — 


Total 

0—14 

15-^34 

Total 35-59 

ftO » 
A.NS 

Total 
0- 14 
IS 34 

ASSAM .... Rural 3S -59 

<4) I 
AN.S 

Tot 5l 
0- 14 
15- 34 

Urban 35 - 59 

fW> I 
A,N.S 

Total 

0—44 

15-34 

Total 35— S9 

60 1 
AN.S. 

Total 
0-14 
15- 34 

Goalpara .... Rural 35 - 59 

60 1 
A.N S. 

Total 

0—14 

15—34 

Urban 35—59 

60 -f 
A.N.S. 

Total 

0-14 

15-34 

Total . 35-59 

604 
A.N.S 

Total 

0—14 

15—34 

Kaninip .... Rural 

60 “T 

A.N.S. 

Total 
0—14 
15—34 
35—59 
60+ 
A.N.S. 


M 

h 

tl 

F 


P 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

1,000 

1,000 

541 

309 


ST 

1.000 

1,000 

7K 

64 

922 

036 

1.000 

1,000 

lt5K 

558 

142 

442 

1.000 

1,000 

960 

548 

40 

452 

1,000 

1,000 

749 

215 

251 

785 

1.000 

1.000 

404 

183 

596 

817 

1,000 

1.000 

540 

324 

460 

676 

1 m) 

1.000 

81 

68 

919 

932 

1,000 

l.(XX) 

870 

588 

130 

412 

1 000 

1 000 

962 

569 

38 

431 

1 000 

1 04K) 

758 

224 

242 

776 

1.000 

ll><)0 

404 

188 

596 

812 

1 000 

1.000 

540 

99 

446 

901 

1,000 

1 000 

36 

13 

964 

987 

l.OOC 

1.000 

766 

161 

234 

839 

1,000 

1,000 

940 

227 

60 

773 

1.000 

1,000 

615 

85 

385 

915 

1.000 

1,000 

419 

109 

581 

891 

1 000 

1,000 

5.52 

225 

448 

775 

1,000 

1,000 

97 

52 

903 

948 

1.000 

1 000 

885 

400 

115 

600 

1,000 

1.000 

963 

401 

37 

599 

1,000 

1 000 

806 

162 

194 

838 

1,000 

1,000 

566 

223 

434 

777 

1.000 

1,000 

550 

236 

450 

764 

1.000 

1 000 

100 

55 

900 

945 

1,000 

1 000 

890 

419 

no 

581 

1,000 

1. 000 

964 

416 

36 

584 

1,000 

1,000 

814 

168 

186 

832 

1,000 

1.U00 

570 

230 

430 

770 

1.000 

1.000 

580 

58 

420 

ss 

1.000 

1,000 

44 

7 

956 

993 

1,000 

1,000 

833 

86 

167 

914 

1,000 

1.000 

951 

153 

49 

847 

1. 000 

1,000 

689 

67 

311 

933 

1,000 

1,000 

444 

• • 

556 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

522 

268 

478 

732 

1,000 

1,000 

70 

54 

930 

946 

1,000 

1,000 

825 

497 

175 

503 

1,000 

1,000 

962 

497 

38 

503 

1,000 

1,000 

767 

142 

233 

858 

1,000 

1,000 

375 

192 

625 

808 

1,000 

1,000 

525 

279 

485 


1,000 

1 000 

74 

57 

926 

r W 

1,000 

1,000 

836 

526 

164 

' 474 

1,000 

1,000 

965 

511 

35 

489 

1,000 

1,000 

781 

146 

219 

854 

1,000 

1,000 

372 

188 

628 

812 

1,000 

1,000 

577 

144 

423 

856 

1,000 

1,000 

29 

19 

971 

981 

1,000 

1,000 

777 

232 

223 

768 

1.000 

1,000 

938 

333 

62 

667 

1,000 

1,000 

600 

97 

400 

^ 903 

1,000 

1,000 

465 

278 

535 

722 


Urban 
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TABLE n.l-eoHt<i. 


State/District 

1 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

2 

A«e- 

Group 

3 

Total 

Populatioo 

k F 

4 5 

Total Workera 

/ * » 

M F 

6 7 

Total 

Noo-Workeis 

M F 

8 9 



Total 

1,000 

1,000 

565 

360 

435 

640 



0—14 

1,000 

1,000 

88 

80 

912 

920 



15—34 

1,000 

1,000 

892 

646 

108 

354 


Total 

35—59 

1,000 

1,000 

965 

640 

35 

360 



60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

759 

232 

241 

768 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

300 

114 

700 

886 



Total 

1,000 

1,000 

565 

369 

435 

631 



0—14 

1,000 

1,000 

90 

83 

910 

917 



15—34 

1.000 

1,000 

898 

664 

102 

336 

Darrang 

Rural 

. 325—59 

1,000 

1,000 

968 

653 

32 

347 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

763 

237 

237 

763 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

315 

115 

685 

885 



Total 

1,000 

1,000 

567 

69 

433 

931 



0—14 

1,000 

1,000 

40 

6 

960 

994 



15—34 

1,000 

1,000 

788 

121 

212 

879 


Urban 

35—59 

1,000 

1,000 

902 

166 

98 

834 



60 + 

1,000 

1,000 

662 

75 

338 

925 « 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

83 

100 

917 

900 



Total 

1,000 

1,000 

544 

407 

456 

593 



0—14 

1,000 

1,000 

72 

86 

928 

914 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

876 

739 

124 

261 


Total 

35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

954 

728 

46 

272 



60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

719 

317 

281 

683 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

265 

120 

735 

880 



Total 

1,000 

1,000 

540 

437 

460 

563 



0—14 

1,000 

1,000 

73 

93 

927 

907 



15—34 

1,000 

1,000 

888 

797 

112 

203 

Lakhnipur . 

. Rural 

35—59 

1,000 

1,000 

955 

773 

45 

227 


60+ 

1,000 

1.000 

723 

340 

277 

660 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

249 

124 

75J 

876 



Total 

1,000 

1,000 

577 

72 

423 

928 



0—14 

1,000 

1,000 

62 

14 

938 

986 



15—34 

1,000 

1,000 

799 

124 

201 

876 


Urban 

35—59 

1,000 

1,000 

949 

155 

51 

845 



60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

672 

53 

328 

947 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

382 

106 

618 

894 



Total 

1,000 

1,000 

529 

190 

471 

810 



0—14 

1,000 

1,000 

71 

37 

929 

963 



15—34 

1,000 

1,000 

851 

353 

149 

647 


Total 

35—59 

1,000 

1,000 

966 

373 

324 

627 



60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

792 

114 

208 

886 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

707 

130 

293 

870 



Total 

1,000 

1,000 

330 

200 

470 

800 



0—14 

1,000 

1,000 

73 

39 

927 

961 



15—34 

1,000 

1,000 

863 

372 

137 

628 

Nowgong • • 

. Rural 

35—59 

1,000 

1,000 

967 

391 

33 

609 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

801 

120 

199 

880 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

722 

136 

278 

864 



Total 

1,000 

1,000 

520 

35 

480 

965 



0—14 

1,000 

1,000 

27 

7 

973 

993 



15—34 

1,000 

1,000 

735 

52 

265 

948 


Urban 

35—59 

1,000 

1,000 

956 

87 

44 

913 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

631 

31 

369 

969 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

95 

56 

905 

944 
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State/District 

1 


Sibtagar 


Cachar 


* C|ar9 Hillf 


TABLE 


Tout 



Total 



Total 

Rural 

Ar 

Population 

Total Workon 


Urban 

Group 


A 

‘ 













M 

h 

M 

F 

P 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

H 

9 

— — 

— 


— 



T 



Total 

1,000 

1 000 

321 

420 

479 

680 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

71 

93 

929 

007 

Total 

15—34 

1 000 

1,000 

RI9 

781 

181 

219 


1 000 

1,000 

946 

719 

U 

281 


604 

1,000 

1 000 

676 

234 

324 

766 


ANS 

1,000 

1 000 

263 

195 

73/ 

805 


Total 

1 000 

1,000 

319 

435 

481 

365 


0—14 

1 000 

1 000 

73 

96 

927 

904 


15-34 

1,000 

1 000 

823 

810 

175 

190 

Rural 

35- 39 

1 000 

1 non 

946 

738 

54 

262 


60-1 

1 wo 

1 000 

680 

240 

320 

750 


ANS 

1,000 

i.ont> 

244 


756 

777 


Total 

1 000 

1 000 

561 

101 

439 

899 


0-14 

1 000 

1 000 

40 

23 

960 

977 


13- 34 

1,000 

1,000 

736 

164 

244 

836 

Urban 

35-3p 

1,000 

1,000 

943 

223 

57 

777 


601 

1 000 

1 000 

599 

71 

401 

929 


ANS 

1,000 

1.000 

417 

73 

583 

927 


Total 

1.000 

1 000 

538 

138 

462 

862 


0—14 

1,000 

1,000 

73 

18 

927 

982 


15-34 

1 000 

1.000 

843 

234 

155 

766 

Total 

35—39 

1,000 

1,000 

957 

268 

43 

732 


60 » 

1,000 

1.000 

722 

111 

278 

889 


A.NS 

1,000 

1,000 

293 

122 

707 

878 


Total 

1 000 

1,000 

544 

144 

456 

856 


0—14 

1 000 

1.000 

76 

19 

924 

981 


15-34 

1,000 

1 000 

866 

245 

134 

755 

Rural 

35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

960 

278 

40 

722 

60 1 

1 000 

1,000 

733 

115 

267 

885 


A.NS 

1,000 

1,000 

283 

127 

717 

873 


Total 

1,000 

1,000 

460 

52 

540 

948 


0—14 

1,000 

1,000 

14 

5 

986 

995 


15—34 

1 000 

1 000 

625 

86 

375 

914 

Urban 

35—59 

1 000 

1.000 

924 

117 

76 

883 

604 

1,000 

1 000 

533 

41 

467 

959 


ANS 

1 000 

1,000 

600 

• 

400 

1,000 


Total 

1,000 

1,000 

596 

533 

404 

467 


0—14 

1,000 

1,000 

124 

130 

876 

870 


15—84 

1,000 

1,000 

911 

844 

89 

156 

Total 

35—59 

1,000 

1,000 

978 

853 

22 

147 

60x 

1,000 

1,000 

887 

622 

113 



ANS 

1,000 

1,000 

394 

232 

606 


Total 

1,000 

1,000 

598 

543 

402 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

127 

133 

873 

0^ 


15—34 

1,000 

1,000 

923 

861 

77 

jy 

Rural 

35—59 

tflOO 

1,000 

979 

860 

21 

Mo 

404 

1,000 

1,000 

889 

628 

111 

372 


AN.S 

1,000 

1,000 

358 

235 

642 

m 


Total 

1,000 

1,000 

543 

126 

457 

u 


0-14 

1,000 

tjm 

24 

10 

976 

» 


15—34 

tjm 


487 

m 

313 

M 

Urban 

35-59 

IflOO 

tjuo 

926 

74 

A 

€0+ 

AN.8. 

tfiOO 

IJOOO 

.779 

771 

205 

• a 

3 


360 


TABLE n.l-concld. 

State/District 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

2 

Age- 

Oroup 

3 

Total 

Population 

Total Workers 

ToUl 

Non-Workers 

1 

M F 

4 5 

' M F 

6 7 

' M F 

8 9 



Total 

1.000 

1,000 

575 

408 

425 

592 


0—14 

1.000 

1,000 

92 

70 

908 

930 


15—34 

1.000 

1,000 

875 

658 

125 

342 

Total 

35—59 

1.000 

1,000 

968 

732 

32 

268 


604 

1.000 

1.000 

765 

440 

235 

560 


AN.S. 

1.000 

1,000 

325 

178 

675 

822 


Total 

1.000 

1,000 

584 

478 

416 

522 


0—14 

1.000 

1,000 

109 

84 

891 

916 


15—34 

1.000 

1.000 

923 

793 

77 

207 

United Khasi-Jaintia Hills Rural 

35—59 

1.000 

1,000 

977 

823 

23 

177 


604 

1.000 

1,000 

824 

503 

176 

497 


A.N.S. 

1.000 

1,000 

292 

202 

708 

798 


Total 

1,000 

1,000 

546 

154 

454 

846 


0-14 

1.000 

1,000 

26 

15 

974 

985 


15—34 

1.000 

1,000 

771 

228 

229 

jn 

Urban 

35—59 

1.000 

1,000 

941 

339 

59 

1^1 


601 

1.000 

1,000 

527 

167 

473 

833 


A.N.S 

1.000 

1,000 

520 

59 

480 

941 


Total 

1,000 

1.000 

601 

518 

399 

486 


0—14 

1.000 

1,000 

106 

134 

894 

869 


15—34 

1.000 

1,000 

913 

841 

87 

155 

Total 

35—59 

1,000 

1,000 

973 

835 

27 

169 


601 

1,000 

1,000 

845 

551 

155 

444 


A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

206 

236 

794 

764 


Total 

1.000 

1,000 

601 

522 

399 

478 


0—14 

1,000 

1,000 

107 

135 

893 

865 


15—34 

1,000 

1,000 

916 

847 

84 

153 

United Mikir and North Rural 

35—59 

1,000 

1,000 

973 

840 

27 

160 

Cachar Hills. 

60^ 

1,000 

1,000 

846 

553 

154 

447 


A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

199 

237 

801 

763 


Total 

1,000 

1,000 

565 

102 

435 

898 


0—14 

1.000 

1,000 

12 

7 

988 

993 


15—34 

1,000 

1,000 

799 

191 

201 

809 

Urban 

35—59 

1,000 

1,000 

969 

207 

31 

793 


60{ 

1,000 

1,000 

705 

91 

295 

909 


A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

•• 


1,000 


Total 

1,000 

1,000 

486 

459 

514 

541 


0—14 

1,000 

1,000 

34 

45 

966 

955 


15—34 

1,000 

1,000 

850 

884 

150 

116 

Total 

35—59 

1,000 

1,000 

946 

758 

54 

242 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

490 

204 

510 

796 


A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

210 

287 

790 

713 


Total 

1,000 

1,000 

487 

467 

513 

533 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

36 

47 

964 

953 


15—34 

1,000 

1,000 

861 

904 

139 

96 

Mixo Hills • Rural 

35—59 

1,000 

1,000 

949 

761 

51 

239 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

485 

200 

515 

800 


AaNaS. 

1,000 

1,000 

199 

290 

801 

710 


Total 

1,000 

1,000 

469 

319 

531 

681 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

5 

9 

995 

991 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

717 

538 

283 

462 

Urban. 

35—59 

1,000 

1,000 

895 

679 

105 

321 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

605 

295 

395 

705 


AaNaSL 

1,000 

1,000 

429 

222 

571 

778 


A.N.S.— Am Bot iteted. 
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TOTAL NON-WORKERS. 

11. In the whole of Assam, there are 
4S.9 per cent, male Non-workers and 69.1 
per cent, female Non-workers in all age- 
groups. The above table shows tktt the least 
number of male non-workers is in the United 
Mikir & North Cachar Hills district (39.9 
per cent.) and the highest is in the Mizo Hills 
district (SI. 4 per cent.). In the Plain.s dis- 
tricts of Assam, the pattern is more or less 
the same as the all-Assam figure, the only 
difference being that some districts have more 
or less non-workers than the State average. 
With the exception of the Mizo Hills, the 
remaining three Hills districts of Assam have 
less Non-workers than the Plains districts. 

12. As far as female Non-workers arc 
concerned, the all-Assam figure is 69.1 per 
cent. The Cachar district has the greatest 
number of female Non-Workers, the percen- 
tage being 86.2, followed by the Nowgong 
district with 81.0. The least number of fe- 
male Non-Workers in the plains of Assam is 
found in the Sibsagar district with S8.0 per 
cent, followed by Lakhimpur district with 
59.3 per cent, and Darrang district with 64.0 
per cent. These three districts have a large 
number of tea estates and many of the tea- 
garden labourers are women. That is why 
Ae number of female Non-Workers in these 
three Tea Districts is much less than the other 
districts of Assam. The hills districts of 
Assam have much less female Non-Workers 
than the plains districts because of the fact 
that the able-bodied women of the hills are 
workers. The lowest number of female 
Non-Workers in the whole State of Assam 
is in the Caro Hills with 46.7 per cent, 
followed by the United Mikir & North Cachar 
Hills with 48.2 per cent, the United Khasi- 
Jaintia Hills district with 59.2 per cent, and 
the Mizo district with 54.1 per cent. 

NON-WORKERS BY AGE GROUPS. 

13. Males . — In the age group 35-59 in 
whidi all die workers are more concentrated. 
t|ie percentage of the Total male Non-Work- 
e^s^for the whole of Assam is 4.0 while that 
ftn* female is 45.2. In the rural areas of 
Assam the correqionding figures are 3.8 per 
cent and 43.1 per cent whUe in the urban 
areas the correspondmg figures are 6.0 peri 
cent and 77.3 per cent These figures show 
diat Nbn-Woikers in the rural areas are far 
lass d»n Oese in die mten arses. Tbatdso 


suggests that there is ifiore \uiemifioyiiieat in 
the urban areas than in the rural areas bn* 
cause in the towns persons may not be abii 
to find any work *0 do at all, wldle to the 
rural areas onS fan always find Some vprk 
to do if one hr«i the will to do it |n ti^ age 
group 15-3-«. some may be studentadu the h^ 
.schools or colleges while some may be gimi- 
fully employed in some jobs. This is the 
reason why next to the age group 3^S9 dM 
numh<>r of workers is less in this age group. 

14 District-wise, the greatest number of 
Nnn-Workers in the age group 35-59 is 
found in the Mizo Hills district where 5.4 per 
cent ('I it.s male poulation in this age group 
arc Non-Workers. In the Sibsagar dis- 
tricts aito 5.4 per cent. 4 the male popu- 
lation In this category are Non-Woricers. 
Itiis high percentage of male Non-Workers in 
this age group in which most people are 
working is peculiar in these two districts. 
The main ’‘cason may be that the highest 
percentage of literacy is also found in these 
two districts. It is noted from the all-India 
tables that the highest percentage of Non- 
Workers in this age-group is also found in 
the State of Kerala which has the highest per- 
centage of literacy in India. It appears that 
educated persons in As.sam as well as in 
India arc more averse to manual work. The 
percentage of male Non-Workers in the re- 
maining Hills districts of Garo Hills, United 
Mikir & North Cachar Hills and the United 
Khasi-Jaintia Hills is comparatively lower than 
all the remaining districts of Assam whiA 
su^csts that the Hill pet^le other than the 
Mizos have more workos. 

15. temales . — As far as female Non- 
Workers arc concerned, the proprnlion cd 
Non-Workers is far less in the Hills districts 
than in the Plains districts for the age |n>up 
35-59. In he case of females, even the iPtoo 
district has less Non-Workers compar^fto 
those other places, but the otiha duee ntts 
districts have for less proportion of |lcio- 
Workors than the Mizo Hult distiiot as for 
as the rural areas is omioem^. In fib 
plains districts of Assam. Sibsagar. Lakbfoi* 
pur and Darrang have mu^ Ims propoi> 
tion of female Non-Woriters toan die t»- 
maining plains districts because of the fob 
that th^ have a big tea garden pqintodtoii 
whose females are woriEers in the lea gMfikq* 
or in cifldvaitoii. 
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16. In all the age groups and in all the 
districts of Assam, the percentage of Non- 
Workers among both the males and females 
is greater in the Urban areas than in the Total 
or the Rural. 

17. I give below table 11.3 showing the 
distribution of 1.000 of total population of 
each sex in each age-group among Workers 


and Non-Workers in Assam. 1961. This 
table has been (spared from Table B-II for 
each Town Group and towns which display 
some special charactnistics like industrial or 
commercial town. Age-groups are given only 
for class I and II towns and for towns from 
class III to class VI only the total of All Ages 
is given. 


Distribution of 1,000 of Total population of each sex in each Age-Group among Workers and 

Non-Workers in Assam, 1961 

TABLE 11.3. 


Gty. Town Group and Class of Town Age Group 


Shillong Town Group 


Total Urban 
population 

— K. ■ ^ 

[ales Females 


Total Workers Total Non-Workers 


Females 


Females 


Oauhati City 


Digboi Town Group (Industrial and Manu- 
tacturing). 


Tinsukia Town (Industrial) 


Class II Dibrugarh 


Class in (Total )Silchar» Nowgong, Pandu, 
Karirngaidt Tinsukia» Dhubri. Jorhat, 
Teznur. LunuUng And Bamcta. 

Class IV (Total) Digboi Town, Digboi Oil 
Town. SibMgar. Oolai^t, Aijal. 
Hailakandi. Ooalpara, Hojai7 Sualkuchi 
uidBilasipan. 

Qass V (Total) Oauripur, Barpeta Road, 


Kokndhar, Nalbari, Mankachar, Mariani, 
DitagNahaikatiya. Bongaigaon, Mangal- 


Jowiig Badaipur. Amingaon, Sartheba 
and Abhayapuri 

Cteaa VI (TotaB Rai^ Naaiia. Lala, 
Kanuddiya. Tiluu^nmn. Ptda^bari. 
EUMftMhgsiik Tinali UUi^, 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

552 

144 

448 

"1^6 

0—14 

1,000 

1,000 

24 

13 

976 

987 

15—34 

1,000 

1,000 

781 

214 

219 

786 

35—59 

1,000 

1,000 

942 

317 

58 

683 

60-+- 

1,000 

1,000 

528 

155 

472 

^ 845 

A. N. S. 

1,000 

1,000 

520 

59 

480 

941 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

599 

68 

401 

932 

0—14 

1,000 

1,000 

26 

8 

974 

992 

15—34 

1.000 

1,000 

754 

104 

246 

896 

35—59 

1,000 

1,000 

914 

146 

86 

854 

60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

552 

55 

448 

945 

A.N S. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

. • 

. . 

. . 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

521 

43 

479 

957 

0—14 

1,000 

1,000 

19 

4 

981 

996 

15—34 

1,000 

1,000 

767 

73 

233 

927 

35—59 

1,000 

1,000 

967 

108 

33 

892 

60 f- 

1,000 

1,000 

676 

32 

324 

968 

A, N. S, 

1,000 

1,000 

333 

48 

667 

952 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

632 

34 

368 

966 

0—14 

1,000 

1,000 

191 

7 

809 

993 

15—34 

1,000 

1,000 

850 

54 

150 

946 

35—59 

1,000 

1,000 

942 

79 

58 

921 

60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

658 

34 

342 

966 

A. N. S. 

1,000 

1,000 

, , 

667 • 

. • 

333 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

563 

84 

437 

916 

0—14 

1,000 

1,000 

23 

20 

977 

980 

15—34 

1,000 

1,000 

756 

143 

244 

857 

35—59 

1,000 

1,000 

937 

162 

63 

838 

60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

641 

56 

359 

944 

A. N. S. 

1,000 

1,000 

857 

48 

143 

952 

All Ages 

1,000 

1,000 

548 

72 

452 

928 

All Ages 

1,000 

1,000 

533 

126 

467 

874 

All Ages 

1,000 

1,000 

554 

112 

446 

888 


AttAgss 


414 STl 


18. From the above table it may be 
seen that the proportion of Male Non- 
Woricers is least in Tinsukia Town (36.8 per 
cent.) because it is an industrial town. Next 
comes Oauhati with 40.1 pa cent, of its total 
male population being Non-Woiicers. followed 
by Dibrugarh with 43.7 per cent., then by 
S^long with 44.8 per cent, and then by the 
Digboi Town Group with 47.9 per cent. 

19. As far as female Non- Workers are 
concerned. Tinsukia again has the distinction 
of having the largest proportion of female 
Non-Workers with 96.6 per cent, followed by 
Digboi Town Group with 95.7 per cent., then 
by Gauhati with 93.2 per cent, and Dibru- 
garh with 91.6 per cent Shillong has the 
least percentage of female Non-Workers with 
85.6 per cent, and this is due to the fact that 
many Khasi women are workers either in Go- 
vernment offices on in various trades. It 
may also be noted that of all the towns of 
Assam, only Tinsukia can be termed as an 
industrial town because within the limits of 
its municipality, many industries have been 
set up. The predominant characteristics of 
the Shillong Town Group, Gauhati and Di- 
brugarh are administrative, but those of the 
Digboi Town Group are industrial and 
manufacturing. 


20. The above analysis relates to all 
ages. But as already started before, the ao 
tual working age is only in the age-group 3S* 
59. In this age-group it may be seen that 
the Digboi Town Groyp has only 3.3 pec 
cent, male Nor/Workeis followed by ^ 
Shillong Tow*? Group and Tinsukai. e®-h 
with 5.8 per cent, and then bv Dibnyrtffb with 
6.3 per ccni and then by (3auhalf with 8.6 
per cent. As far as female Non-W()rkei<i 
in this age-gronp are concerned. Shilloiig 
again has the least number of Non-Workers 
with 6S Tper cent., and in all the other tofwis, 
female Non-Workers exceed 80 per cent. The 
pattern for all the other classes of towns 
IS more oi lc.ss the same as the general 
pattern 

21 The following is table 11.4 which 
nas been prepared from Taiilc B-III Part 
A showing the distribution of educational le- 
vels among Non-Workers in urban areas. 
The table lu\> been prepared for the Shillong 
Town Gfiiup and Gauhati which have a po- 
pulation of 100.000 and over and for the ur- 
ban areas of all the districts. The figures 
are given in absolute numbers as well as per 
1,000 of the population out of which the 
percentage ctin be easily found out by mere 
reading 
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Distribution of IflOO Non-Workers of each sex amom the 
and Town-group of population lOOflOO and 

TABLE 


City, Town-Oroup and 
District (Urban areaR only) 

1 


Non-Workers by sex 

2 




Toul 

3 

niiterate 

4 

Literate 

without 

Bducat- 

tional 

level 

5 

Distribution 

Primary 
or Junior 
Basic 

6 

per 1,000 

Matrieu- 
latlen or 
Higher 
Secondary 

7 


r 

(a) Absolute figures 




26.039 

10.484 

7,111 

6,012 

1.973 


) Males 

(b) Tev • 




1.000 

403 

273 

231 

76 

Shillong Town Group 

< 











1 

(a) Absolute ngurea 




37,921 

18.017 

11,065 

5,755 

2,761 


Females 

(b) per . 




1.000 

475 

292 

152 

73 


f 

(a) Absolute figures 




27,008 

9.746 

(7,689 

5,218 

3,838 


) Males 

(b) Per . 




1,000 

361 

285 

193 

142 

Gauhati City 

j 












(a) Absolute flgurea 




31,164 

14,030 

; 10.574 

4.950 

1,434 


Females 

(b) Per . 




1,000 

450 

339 

159 

46 


f ^ 

(a) Absolute figures 




24,857 

113,372 

6,465 

4.085 

780 


Males 

(b) Per . 




1,000 

538 

260 

164 

32 

Goalpara 

1 

j 












(a) Absolute figures 




40,458 

'24,802 

10,433 

4,768 

432 


Females 

(b) Per . 




1,000 

613 

258 

118 

11 



(a) Absolute flgurea 




57.797 

22.203 

17,122 

12.451 

5,340 


Males 

(b) Per . 




1.000 

384 

296 

216 

92 

Kamrup 













(a) Absolute figures 




70,914 

39.065 

20.821 

8.935 

1,791 


Females 

(b) Per . . 




1.000 

551 

294 

126 

25 



(a) Absolute figures 




13.452 

7,607 

3,005 

2,193 

614 


(Males 

(b) Per . 




1,000 

566 

223 

163 

46 

Oarrang 













(a) Absolute figures 




17.884 

11,194 

3.579 

2.788 

303 


Females 

(b) Per . 




1,000 

626 

200 

156 

17' 



(a) Absolute flgurea 




39.271 

18,118 

15,674 

4.076 

1.254 


( Malea 

(b) Per . 




1,000 

461 

399 

104 

32 

Lokhimpur . 

. 1 












(a) Absolute flgurea 




54,315 

128,213 

ri7,639 

6,341 

1,904 


1 Females 

L 

(b Per . 




1,000 

519 

.325 

117 

35 



(a) Absolute figures 




22,827 

10.430 

6,459 

4,405 

1.082 


( Males 

(b) Per . 




1.000 

457 

283 

193 

48 

Nowgong 

. 1 











< 

(a) Absolute flgurea 




32,461 

18,291 

9,619 

4,035 

488 


1 Females 

(b) Per . . . 




1,000 

564 

296 

124 

15 


1 

(a) Absolute figures 




20.702 

8,315 

6,070 

3.907 

2,139 


r Males 

(b) Per . 




1,000 

402 

293 

189 

105 

Sibaagar 

. I 











d 

(b) Absolute figures 




26.532 

12,724 

8,995 

4,007 

727 


1 Females 

(b) Per , 




1,000 

480 

339 

151 

27 


1 

(a) Abaolute figures. 




29,002 

10,482 

8,426 

7,126 

2,716 

Cachar .... 

r Males 

(b) Per . 




1,000 

361 

291 

246 

94 


(a) Absolute flgurea 




40,815 

18,730 

10,580 

10,158 

1,265 


Females 

(b) Per . 




1,000 

439 

259 

249 

31 


f 

(a) Absolute figures 




2,477 

1.211 

703 

504 

59 


) Males 

(b) Per . 




1,000 

489 

284 

205 

24 

Oaro Hilli 

• J 











) 

(a) Abaolute flgurea 




3,027 

1,473 

1,059 

451 

40 


[Femalea 

(b) Per . . . 




1,000 

487 

350 

149 

13 


r 

(a) Absolute figures 




27,754 

11,376 

7,473 

6.438 

1,998 


(Males 

(b) Per . 




1,000 

410 

269 

232 

72 

United KhaaiJaintia Hills 












‘ ■< 

(a) Abaolute figures 




40,116 

19,217 

11,545 

6,239 

2,788 


1 Pemalee 

(b) Per . . . 




1,000 

479 

288 

156 

69 


L 

(a) Absolute figures 




866 

436 

47 

363 

20 


r Males 

(b) Per . 




1,000 

504 

54 

419 

23 

United Miklrand North Cachar 1 










Hills. 

< 

(a) Absolute figures 




1,143 

581 

115 

418 

24 


1 Females 

(b) Per . . . 




1,000 

508 

99 

566 

21 


1 

(a) Absolute figures 



e 

4,049 

1,730 

1,139 

’ 1,115 

56 


(MOm 

(5 Per . . . 




IkOOO 

427 

210 

275 

14 

MiaoHIlla . . . 

1 

. i 

Ca) Ahsohnefiguiea 



e 

4.S13 

2,562 

lUW 

485 

31 


iFhoalea 

1 

(b) Per . . 




1,000 

523 

561 

108 

7 
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22. From the above table it may be seen 
that in the two urban areas which have a 
population of over 100,000, namely the 
Shillong Town Group and Gauhati, the num< 
ber of Non-Workers sex-wise is more or less 
the same in respect of males, but Shillong 
has more female Non-Workers than Gauhati. 
The low .sex ratio of Gauhati is partly res- 
ponsible for the lower number of female 
Non-Workers. The number of illiterate 
Non-Workers in Shillong is more than Gau- 
hati in respect of males, but more so in res- 
pect of females. When it comes to Non- 
Workcis who are literate without educational 
level. Shillong has less than Gauhati in res- 
pect of males, but slightly a little more in 
respect of females which is again due to the 
low sex ratio of Gauhati. In respect of Pri- 
mary or Jumoi Basic. Shillong has less Non- 
Workers by both sexes than Gauhati, but 
when it comes to Matriculation or Higher Se- 
condary. Gauhati has more male Non-Work- 
ers than Shillong, but Shillong has more fe- 
male Non-Workers than Gauhati. In res- 
pect of University degree holders. Gauhati 
has more Non-Workers than Shillong be- 
cause Gauhati has a University and graduates 
of Shillong may get some part-time employ- 
ment even if they are not fully employed. 
In respect of technical personnel, the number 
of Non-Workers is more apparent than real 
because such personnel are more scarce in 
Assam and everyone can be usefully employ- 
ed The small number of Non-Workers 
among such category may be due to the fact 
that they have just passed their examinations 
at the time of the enumeration and may be 
seeking jobs for the first time. Moreover, 
there are such technical personnel who come 
to Shillong and Gauhati from outside Assam 
in search of jobs here. 

23. In the remaining urban areas of the 
districts of Assam, the pattern of distribution 
is more or less uniform and there are no sig- 
nificant or salient features to distinguish one 
from the other. In the United Khasi- 
Jaintia Hills district there are more fnnale 
Non-Workers who are graduates than in the 
rest of the districts of Assam, llik may be 
due to the fact that the wives of many o& 
oers are graduates and are thoefore dassified 
as Non-Workers. 

24. The following is anotha table ll.S 
which luis been spedally p(epap96 for th« 


Rural Areas of each district of Assam frmn 
Table &III Part B. Hat the Non- 
Workers in the Rural Areas have bem diown 
by educational level and not by age^roup. A 
scrutiny of this table shows tmt the pattern 
of Non-Workers among the nude population 
in all the districts of Assam excepting the 
Garo Hills is more or less Uk same. As for 
as the total Non-Workers for each district is 
concerned, the matter had already been dis- 
cussed. It may be seen that the number of 
male Non-Workers in the Rural Areas of all 
the districts of Assam is the greatest among the 
illiterates A^ong the literates without edu- 
cational level, it IS .slightly less in all the dis- 
tricts. but among tho.se who have passed the 
primary or junior basic examinations, the 
proportion of male Non-Workers is slightly 
more again in all the districts excepting Garo 
Hills. Quite naturally the proportion of male 
Non-Workers is much less among tho*! who 
have passed the matriculation and above. 
Kamrup. Nowgong. Sibsagar and Cachar dis- 
tricts have much more male Non-Workers 
ranging from 306 to 378 whereas in the re- 
maining districts of Assam the proportion is 
200 and below per 1.000 of the male popu- 
lation. 


25. Among the female Non-Workers in 
the Rural Areas, the pattern of Non-Work- 
ing female is more or less the same through- 
out the State in respect of illiterates, literates 
and those who have passed the primary or 
junior basic examinations. As regards Aose 
females who have passed matriculation and 
above the proportion is the greatest in the Cb- 
char district with 81.6 per cent, followed by 
Kamrup with 75.4 per cent, and then by 
Nowgong with 74.8 per cent The propo^ 
tion of matriculate Non-Workers among the 
females of the hills districts is proportionate- 
ly far less than those in the plains districts. 

26. It may howevn* be noted that boOi 
in respect of males and fonales, matriculate 
non-workers are above 15 years old, admeas 
the illiterates, the literates without edocation- 
al levd and those who have passed primary 
or Junior basic examinations include tiiose 
below IS also, and dierefote foe figures in- 
clude those who ato stUl reading in s^locdl 
fbo, 
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Distribution of 1,000 of Total Population of each sex in each educational le\el t ntong otketi ahd 

Non-Workers in the Nural Areas of Assam, 1901 

TABLE 11.5 


District 

educational level 

Total Population 

Totr 

*Vorkers 

lotHi Workers 

- . t 

1 

2 

Males 

3 

Females 

4 

MaIcs 

1 eniirles 
6 

7 

FenJlei 

3 

1 . Godipara 

Total . . a 

1.000 

1,000 

550 

216 

410 

764 


Tlliterate 

IgOOO 

1.000 

521 

228 

479 

772 


Literate (without educational 

1 000 

1,000 

627 

305 

n 

695 


level) 

Primary or Junior fiaMc 

1 000 

1,000 


329 

4Q2 

tu 


Matriculation and above 

1.000 

1,000 

801 

446 

19V 

554 

2. Kamrup 

. Total 

1.000 

1,000 

515 

2^9 

485 

721 


Illiterate 

1,000 

1,000 

482 

276 

518 

724 


Literate (without educational 

1,000 

1,000 

584 

276 

416 

724 


level) 

PniTMiry oi Junior UaMc 

J.OOO 

1,000 

543 

402 

457 

598 


Matriculation and above 

1,000 

1,0C0 

622 

246 

178 

754 

3. Darrans 

. ^ Total 

1,000 

1,000 

565 

369 

415 

«31 

^Illiterate 

1,000 

1,000 

548 

381 

452 

619 


Literate (without educational 

1.000 

1,000 

610 

271 

390 

729 


level) 

Primary or Junior Basic • 
Matriculation and above 

1,000 

1,000 


116 

448 

684 


1,000 

1,000 

eb6 

424 

194 

576 

4 Lakhitnpur . 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

540 

437 

460 

563 

Illiterate 

J.OOO 

1,000 

480 

450 

520 

550 


Literate (without educational 
level) 

Primary or Junior Basic 

1,000 

1,000 

646 

320- 

354 

674 


f.000 

1,000 

627 

479 

171 

521 


Matriculation and above 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

353 

200 

647 

5. Nowgong . 

. Total 

1,000 

1,000 

530 

200 

470 

800 

Illiterate 

1,000 

1,000 

533 

189 

467 

811 


Literate (without educational 
level). 

Primary or Junior Basic . 

1,000 

1,000 

527 

247 

473 

753 


1,000 

1,00) 

495 

104 

505 

696 


Matriculation and above 

1,000 

1,000 

694 

252 

306 

748 

6. Sibugar 

Total .... 

1,0€0 

1,000 

519 

435 

481 

565 

Illiterate 

1,000 

1,000 

478 

454 

52? 

546 


Literate (without educational 

1,000 

1,000 

590 

361 

410 

639 


level). 

Primary or Junior Basic . 

1,000 

1,000 

487 

347 

513 

653 


Matriculation and above 

1,000 

1,000 

633 

459 

367 

541 

7. Cachar 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

544 

144 

456 

856 

Illiterate 

J.OOO 

•,000 

494 

150 

506 

850 


Literate (without educational 

1,000 

1,000 

648 

115 

352 

885 


level). 

Primary or Junior Basic . 

J.OOO 

1,000 

584 

91 

416 

909 


Matriculation and above 

JgOOO 

1,000 

641 

184 

359 

816 

1. Oaro Hills . 

Total 

1,000 

- 

598 

543 

402 

457 

Illiterate , . . • 

1,000 

1,000 

549 

527 

451 

473 

'' ( * 

Literate (without educational 

IgOOO 

1,000 

746 

652 

254 

348 

\ 

level). , . ^ . 

Primary or Junior Basic . 

1.000 

1.000 

/75 

613 

225 

387 


JifotriculatiOD and above 

IgOOO 

1.000 

917 

630 

83 

370 

9. IMtad Khaai- 

Total • • • • * 

1.000 

1.000 

584 

478 

416 

522 

lilBtialSIls. 

. Illiterate .... 

1.000 

1.000 

534 

469 

466 

531 





m 
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TABLE 11.5— coneU. 


District 

Educational level 

Total Population 

Total Workers 

Total Non-Workers 

1 

2 

Males 

3 

Females 

4 

Males 

5 

Females 

6 

Males 

7 

Females 

8 


Literate (without educational 

1,000 

1,000 

749 

554 

251 

446 


level). 

Primary or Junior Basic . 

1,000 

1,000 

611 

263 

389 

737 


Matriculation and above 

1,000 

1,000 

857 

542 

143 

458 

10. United Mikir and 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

601 

522 

399 

478 

Noirth Cachar 
Hills. 

Illiterate .... 

1,000 

1,000 

570 

533 

430 

467 


Literate (without educational 

1,000 

1,000 

715 

393 

285 

607 


level). 

Primary or Junior Basic . 

1,000 

1,000 

617 

322 

383 

678 


Matriculation and above 

1,000 

1,000 

882 

444 

118 

556 

11. Mizo Hills . 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

487 

467 

513 

533 


Illiterate .... 

1,000 

1,000 

259 

384 

741 

616 


Literate (without educational 

1,000 

1,000 

712 

647 

288 

353 


level). 

Primary or Junior Basic . 

1,000 

1,000 

602 

452 

398 

548 


Matriculation and above 

1,000 

1,000 

872 

731 4 

128 



27. The following is another table 11-6 
prepared for the State of Assam more or less 
on the same pattern as table 11.5. but slight- 
ly different from it in the sense that total 
Workers and Non-Workers for both sexes 


have been given as 1.000 at (he top of the 
column and then distributed into illiterates 
and three categories of literacy and educa- 
tion. 


Distribution of 1,000 persons of each sex among Workers and Non-Workers in Assam by different 
educational levels in the Rural Areas of the State, 1961 

TABLE 11.6 


Educational level 

1 

Total Populatton 

Total Workers 

A 

Total Non-Workers 

"Males 

1,000 

2 

Females 

1,000 

3 

" Males 
1,000 
■4 

Females 

1,000 

5 

Males 

1,000 

6 

3 

Females 

1,000 

7 

1. Illiterate 

652 

862 

609 

859 

702 

864 

2. Literate (without educational level) 

252 

107 

288 

112 

210 

105 

3. Primary or Junior Basic 

86 

30 

90 

28 

82 

30 

4. Matriculation and above 

10 

1 

13 

1 

6 

1 


28. The above table shows that among 
1.000 male Non-Workers, 702 are illiterates, 
210 are literates without educational levd, 
82 have passed primary or junior basic exa- 
minations and omy 6 tove passed the matrir 
culation or above. Among 1,000 female 
Non-Workm, 864 are illiterates. 105 are li- 
terates without educational levd, 30 Imve 
passed tite primary or junior basic examina- 
tions and o£ly one has passed the matricula- 
tion and above. This table riiows the di^ro- 
portion of literacy, and education among tiK 
males and females of Assam because there 


are more female illiterates than males and 
the proportion of those who have passed some 
examination graduaUy becomes lesser and 
lesser for women as one goes up the educa^ 
tional ladder. 

29. The following is table 1 1.7 which has 
been prqM^ from Table B-Vin Part 
A adiich will give some idea of the age 
dassification of persons seeking employmoit 
The figi^ are only for tiK urban areas of 
all the districts of A»am and also for Oanhati 
and the Shillong Town Gtoq* ubkh have 
a pt^ation of over 100.000. 
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DutnbiUicM of theTotai oj 1, 000 unemployed persons by sex between ibote seeking entphyntuti 
for the first ttme and those emvloyed before but now out of enjoyment and set^ mg 
work in aties and urban areas of districts, 1961 
TABLE 11.7 


City, Town Group and District 

Total unemployed 

A 

Seeking empln> metis 
for the hrsi tiiuc 

Persons emplstyed hefofv 
but oo» out e^empk 5 
mem and t 


Males 

— % 

Females 

Males 

f emales 

' Males 

hlOMlCt ' 

1 

2 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

Goalpara .... 

1,000 

1,000 

017 

857 

W 

143 

Kamrup 

1,000 

1,000 

704 

792 

2 <« 

XB 

Gauhati City 

1.000 

1,000 


692 

3.^5 

308 

Darrang 

1,000 

1,000 

649 

533 

351 

4S7 

Lakbimpur 

1,000 

1,000 

H64 

739 

136 

261 

Nowgong 

1,000 

1,000 

m 

667 

1*4 

0 

333 

Sibsagar 

1,000 

1,000 

432 

688 

568 

312 

Cachar ... 

1,000 

1,000 

660 

729 

340 

271 

Garo Hills .... 

1,000 

1,000 

512 

750 

488 

250 

United KbasiJaintia Hills 

1,000 

1,000 

529 

559 

471 

441 

Shillong Town Group . 

1,000 

1,000 

538 

590 

462 

410 

United Mikir and North Cachar Hills 

1.000 

1,000 

929 

Nil 

71 

• • 

Mizo Hills 

1,000 

1,000 

491 

1,000 

509 

a $ 


30. From the above table U may be 
seen that as far as males are concerned, the 
number of those seeking employment for the 
first time are much more than those who had 
been employed before but were out of em- 
ployment on March 1, 1961 and were seek- 
ing work excepting in the districts of Sibsagar 
and Mizo Hills where the number of those 
thrown out of employment is more than those 
seekmg employment for the first time But 
as far as female persons are concerned, the 
number of those seeking employment for the 
first time’ is much more than those who were 
employed before but were out of employment 
on hlarch 1, 1961. As these figures relate 
only to urban areas, the percentage figures, 
and especially die figure per 1.000 of the po- 
pulation may appear to be a bit high, but in 
terms of absolute numbers the figures am 
ratBer^viry small especially when we bear in 
minri that in ^ Mizo Hdls there is only one 
town, namely Aijid which has a total pc^mla- 
turn of onty 14,^7. Similarly, tte nriien 
areas erf Sibsagsr district ate relative^ voy 
small oonmaKo to the big rural population 
of titis disttict. 


31. In all the urban areas of Assam 
there were only 3.622 persons seeking em> 
ployment for the first time and only 1,778 
persons employed before but out of employ- 
ment and seeking work again on Mar^ 1. 
1961 and so it is not necessary to make an ela^ 
borate study of the.se persons by showing 
certain tables which will occupy a lot <rf space 
but not much of matter as these few unem- 
ployed persons are scattered in all the towns 
of all the districts of Assam. Those who 
want to make a detailed study of these smsdl 
numbers may refer to Subsidiary Table 
&V1II Part A. I which is being ^blished 
elsewhere as part of this General Rep^ 
Moreover, such unemployment has alrewjr 
been given in Chapter Ill-Urban Pc^Hilamk 
as weH as in Chapter Vll-LHency and Bdu- 
cation. 


32. The follov^ is taltie llJt in 
a suidy is nuuie of unemploymeDt In tiie nmti 
areas of Assam Iqr sex im vvlous edoention* 
al levds. 
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Distribution of 1,000 unempioyed persons of each sex aged 15 and above of various educational levels 

in the JUiral Areas, 1961 

TABLE 11.8 


Districts 


Goalpara 


Kamrup 


Darrang 


Lakhimpur 


Nowgong 


Sibsagar 


Educational level 


Total 

Illiterate 

Literate (without educational level) 
Primary or Junior Basic. 
Matriculation and above 


Total unemployed 
persons aged 15+ 


Total 

Illiterate 

Literate (without educational level) 
Primary or Junior Basic. 
Matriculation and above 

Total 

Illiterate 

Literate (without educational level) 
Primary or J unior Basic . 
Matriculation and above 

Total 

Illiterate ... 

Literate (\Mthout educational level) 
Primary or Junior Basic 
Matriculation and above 


Total 

Illiterate .... 
Literate (without educational level) 
Primary or Junior Basic 
Matriculation and above 


Garo Hills 


United Khasi^aintia Hills 


Umted Mikir and North • 
Cachar Hills. 


Total 

Illiterate .... 

Literate (without educational level) 
Prim^ or Junior Basic 
Matriculation and above 

Total 

Illiterate .... 

Literate (without educational level) 
Prim^ or Junior Basic 
Matriculation and above 

Total 

llhterate .... 

Literate (without educational level) 
Pnm^ or Junior Basic 
Matriculation and above 

Total 

Illiterate .... 

Literate (without educational level) 
Primary or Junior Basic 
Matriculation and above 


Total 

Bliterate • • . , 

Literate (without educational level) 
Primaiy or Junior Basic • 
Matiiailation and above 


Males 

3 

Females 

4 

1,000 

1,000 

444 

604 

288 

272 

205 

106 

63 

18 

1,000 

1.000 

289 

750 

232 

93 

414 

136 

65 

21 

1,000 

1,000 

474 

863 

242 

24 

203 

94 

81 

19 

1,000 

1,000 

718 

932 

204 

43 

57 

19 

21 

6 

1,000 

1,000 

304 

525 

374 

153 

208 

237 

114 

85 

1,000 

1,000 

580 

467 

218 

386 

125 

120 

77 

27 

1,000 

1,000 

273 

621 

197 

124 

408 

204 

122 

51 

1,000 

il,000 

316 

1,000 

316 


210 


158 

• • 

1,000 

1,000 

487 


205 

571 

218 

143 

90 

286 

1,000 

1,000 

738 

900 

153 


78 

100 

31 

• • 
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TABLL 11.8-roN(/</ 


A 


Districts 

1 

iduuitional level 

•> 


?uial unciiiplo^ 

ptf raont ttBWi 1) 4 

» ‘ — 


Maks 

fSaniw 

4 

Mizo Hills . 

Total 

. Illiterate 

Literate (without edukutionul tl) 

Primary or Jiinioi Basil. 

Matriculation and above 


loot) 

274 

4U 

116 

kood 


33 The above table shows that among 
the male persons, the pattern of cmployniciii 
IS more or less the same in all the rural area 
of the districts of Assam namely, that the 
biggest number of unemployed persons aged 
IS and above is among the illiterate peisons 
followed by that with literacy wilhonl educa- 
tional level and then by those who have passed 
Prunary or Jumor Basic Examiinalion. the 
least number of unemployed peisons bong 
naturally among those who have passed M > 
triculation and above In the case oi <hc 
Kamrup, Cachar and Mi/o Hills districts 
however, the greatest number of unemployed 
persons aged 15 and above is among those 
who have passed Primary or Junior Basic 
examinations These persons have passed 
the Primary or Junior Basic Examination* 
and may Imve read up to the Matriculation 
standard and so it appears that in these three 
districts, the proportion of people having had 
some education and not doing any work, is 
rather big It may be that they also do not 
like manual labour, while at the same time, 
they may not get better jobs 

34. In the case of females, the pattern is 
also more or less the same exceptmg that the 
numter of unemployed female persons aged 
15 and above m higher education is much 
less than that of males but that also may be 
due to the fact that females have less num- 
ber of persons having higher education 

35. The figures in this table have been 
given in terms of per 1.000 and so they may 
be misleading in the case of the Hill areas 
where absolute figures in terms of unemploy- 
ed jidwns are very small. For example, in 
the whole of the Mizo Hills, ^ere are only 
44 unemployed male persons in the various 
^ucatkmal lev^ but thd figures in terms of 
per 1,000 in the above table appear to be 
undoly big. The most fantastic figure can 
be seen in the obk of the Mizo HiBs where 


one female iiic*mpl<))c*d person wIk) is llte* 
laU sciil oil* iducaiioiul level has been 
shovn .1 1 (KH) in iln. above iih'- Absolute 
liaiires oi iincnipto>i.d pcisuns no available 
liom l.iNc BVIll Part B which is 
il ) he III’ publ'shed scpaialcly in Part 11*8 
Imiii whiih It nils l>i stcii that while the 
ligu ..s ' 'I lilt plain* tlisin,ls may lun into 
loin liciic loi male peisons those in the 
11,11s disiiicis aic below 325 

3() I he lollowing IS table 119 showing 
ilic doiiibuiion ol I (MX) persons of each sex 
and agcgi''i|> among ihc eight types of acti- 
vity .rioiig ihc Non Workers. 1961 The 8 
ivpcs ol NonWoikcrs have been given both 
by Rviiuaii numcials as well as by broad dcs- 
ciijition I 111' laolt shows that the grealcat 
peiccnlagc ol Non-Woikcrs can be found in 
Ihc talcgoriis ol dependents, inlants, and dis- 
ableil peisons vvheic llie pioportion for male 
IS (>4 per cem and that foi Icmales is 56.6 
pel ccri respectively Next in the category 
ol Noil Workers come students the proportion 
for males being 30 6 per cent and that for 
lemalc being 12 0 per cent As far as fe- 
males aic coticcined, the nc-xl biggest quan- 
tity of Non-W'orkeis ccnncs under the head- 
ing ‘Household Duties' because 30 3 per cent, 
ol female Non-W'oikcrs come under this 
heading It is however strange that 2.6 per 
cent ol males arc also engaged in household 
duties Male servants doing household duties 
arc classed as workers and not os JNon- 
Wotkers So also the female workdfa. So 
female Non-Workers are housewives while 
male Non-Workers doing household duties 
are persons in var.ous age-groups doing Itouse- 
hold duties in their own homes only afitl not 
doing any other work. These data were ctfi- 
lected from Census slips and field investiga- 
tion has not been done whether such itiMea 
are really doing household duties or wtefliar 
there has been mistake in die feoev^Mv ol 
tbe cDumenrton. 
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Distribution of 1,000 persons of each sex and age-grottp 

TABLE 



State and Diitrict 
and Individual citiei 

i 

R 

U 

Oronpt 

Toul 

Non- working 
population 

Studentf 


Houaehold 

dutlea 








I 


11 






M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 




Total 

1.000 

1,000 

306 

120 

26 

303 



T 

0—14 

15—34 

35—59 

60+ 

A . N . S . 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

203 

641 

11 

106 

161 

76 

4 

44 

17 

51 

176 

100 

96 

61 

799 

769 

357 

201 




Total 

11.000 

C 1.000 

289 

105 

26 

297 

AMBin , 

. . 

. R 

0—14 

15—34 

35—59 

60 + 

A.N.S. 

1 1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

1,000 
1,000 
r 1.000 
1,000 

1 1,000 

270 

613 

9 

rio 2 

143 

58 

3 

32 

17 

59 

189 

105 

100 

63 

806 

769 

354 

193 




Total 

1 1,000 

1,000 

501 

271 

25 




U 

0—14 

15—34 

35—59 

60 + 

A . N . S . 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

t.ooo 

1,000 

1,000 

459 

767 

25 

188 

409 

187 

14 

194 

23 

16 

94 

48 

13 

26 

751 

764 

398 

306 




Total 

1,000 

1,000 

265 

86 

15 

376 



T 

0—14 

15-34 

35—59 

60 H 

A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

238 

679 

45 

279 

121 

60 

6 

42 

1 

108 

251 

TO 

16 

63 

878 

818 

396 

253 




Total 

1,000 

1,000 

254 

79 

16 

372 

CMlptni 



R 

0—14 

15—34 

35—59 

60+ 

A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

228 

668 

28 

290 

109 

eO 

1 

120 

262 

79 

16 

64 

876 

820 

399 

249 




Total 

1,000 

1,000 

424 

182 

11 

424 



U 

0—14 

15—34 

35—59 

60+ 

A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

389 

754 

177 

•• 

•• 

305 

62 

66 

•• 

•• 

1 

22 

170 

76 

•• 

36 

896 

795 

353 

357 




Totil 

1,000 

1,000 

368 

117 

44 

335 



T 

0-14 

15—34 

35—59 

60+ 

A.N.S. 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

331 

760 

5 

140 

172 

41 

1 

30 

40 

37 

228 

95 

24 

54 

888 

828 

402 

178 




Total 

1,000 

1,000 

348 

102 

48 

330 

Xamrup . 



. R 

0—14 

15-34 

35-59 

60+ 

A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

317 

7|7 

5 

138 

152 

25 

1 

31 

44 

44 

274 

93 

25 

57 

899 

828 

399 

180 




Total 

1,000 

1,000 

531 

244 

8 

387 



U 

f 

0—14 

15-34 

35-99 

1,000 

1,000 

i;S8 

1,000 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
r 1,000 
1,000 

469 

ws 

383 

m 

3 

•• 

1 

104 

*•« 
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among the eight types of activity of Non-Workers, 1961. 

11.9 
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or 
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vaimu. 
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111 IV V VI '' vu vi# 


M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

P 

' M 

F 

M 

P 

10 

11 

12 

n 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

644 

366 

6 

4 

5 

3 

1 

N 

7 

1 

3 

1 

694 

773 

3 

2 

1 

t 

N 

M 

1 

N 

1 

N 

207 

112 

3 

1 

II 

5 

7 

1 

51 

4 

27 

i 

321 

197 

64 

7 

107 

17 

16 

1 

40 

1 

6' 

2 

710 

378 

113 

34 

33 

27 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 . 

2 

741 

741 

18 

4 

30 

8 

6 

N 

1 

2 

N 

N 

663 

387 

6 

4 

3 

4 

1 

N 

6 

V 

4 

1 

708 

791 

3 

2 

1 

1 

\ 

N 

1 

N 

N 

N 

221 

122 

3 

1 

II 

5 

4 

N 

3i 

5 

29 

3 

529 

197 

31 

8 

107 

18 

10 

N 

40 

1 

61 

2 

730 

382 

92 

33 

53 

26 

V 

1 

3 

2 

15 

2 

747 

762 

18 

4 

24 

6 

3 

‘ 

4 

1 


1 

423 

349 

14 

2 

7 

S 

7 

2 

14 

1 

7 

N 

313 

362 

N 

N 

1 

2 

1 

I 

1 

N 

N 

. . 

110 

31 

2 

N 

12 

4 

17 

4 

56 


20 

1 

462 

198 

148 

6 

107 

14 

56 

4 

4 : 

N 

66 

N 

304 

340 

342 

27 

53 

34 

43 

1 



10 

* 1 

636 

473 

13 


130 

20 

13 

• 


5 

7 

• ' 

708 

332 

3 

2 

4 

4 

N 

N 

3 

N 

2 

N 

761 

816 


N 

1 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

138 

38 

3 

10 

3 

1 

N 

28 

N 

13 

N 

484 

138 

44 

3 

116 

12 

5 

N 

37 

1 

18 

N 

733 

346 

88 

32 

69 

25 

1 

1 

2 

N 

6 

N 

678 

673 

19 

16 

4 

13 

4 

* 


3 

• • 

• • 

720 

343 

2 

2 

4 

4 

N 

N 

3 

N 

1 

N 

771 

827 


N 

1 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

160 

39 

*3 

11 

4 

1 

N 

25 

N 

12 

N 

483 

161 

38 

3 

125 

12 

3 

N 

41 

1 

N 

16 

N 

764 

343 

73 

32 

72 

23 

2 

1 

2 

6 

N 

666 

682 

20 

17 

4 

5 

4 


* * 

3 

• • 

• • 

341 

389 

8 

2 

3 

3 

N 

•« 

8 

N 

9 

N 

610 

143 

472 

639 

41 

124 

N 

87 

N 

3 

'3 

47 

N 

N 

12 

N 

•• 

N 

31 

14 

•i 

N 

29 

33 

• 

• ■ 

» 

668 

384 

207 

36 

41 

27 

• • 


•• 

•• 

• 

W 

1,000 

429 


•• 

•• 

214 


• 

* * 

• • 

• 6 

• • 

367 

334 

3 

8 

8 

6 

2 

N 

9 

N 

3 

N 

fS 

487 

763 

62 

144 

N 

1 

34 

10 

2 

4 

3 

17 

134 

1 

6 

22 

N 

10 

10 

N 

N 

N 

N 

41 

26 

t 

N 

1 

N 

N 

20 

36 

A 

N 

N 

1 


346 

780 

106 

26 

17 

62 

4 

33 

12 

10 

7 

1 

1 

3 

" 

m 

0 0 


386 

553 

2 

9 

8 

6 

1 

N 

4 

N 

3 

M 

636 

134 

467 k 

779 

66 

14S 

N 

1 

40 

11 

2 

4 

3 

13 

ISO 

1 

7 

22 

N 

11 

6 

N 

N 

N 

N 

39 

24 

N 

N 

N 

N 

21 

34 

A 

1! 


349 

776 

66 

26 

17 

64 

4 

33 

13 

2 

7 

1 

i 

•• 

# 

6 0 

4W 

362 

13 

2 

14 

4 

9 

N 

14 

1 

6 

N 

sx 

999 

iS 

N 

1 

no 

N 

1 

6 

1 

•i 

N 

1 

21 

2 

M 

N 

1 

37 

N 

2 

1 

N 

Ji 

•3 

18 

374 

16 

46 

14 

61 

•• 

• 

•• 


» • 

« • 
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TABLE 


Slate and District 
and individual citicb 


T 

R Age- 
U Oroupi 


Total 

Non- working 
population 


Houiebold 

dutlM 


Darrang . 


1 Bkhnnpur 


0—14 

1.000 

1,000 

15—14 

1.000 

1.000 

35—59 

1.000 

1.000 

60 1 

1.000 

1.000 

A.N.S. 

1.000 

1,000 

Total 

1.000 

1,000 

0_|4 

l.Q(N) 

1,000 

|5 -14 

1.000 

1,000 

35 -59 

1.000 

J,000 

60 ^ 

1.000 

1,000 

A.N.S. 

1.000 

1,000 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

0—14 

1,000 

1,000 

15—14 

1.000 

1,000 

35—59 

1.000 

1,000 

60 { 

1.000 

1,000 

A.N.S. 

1.000 

1.000 


M 

6 

P 

7 

M 

8 

575 

249 

9 

494 

414 


158 

161 

i7 

6 

2 
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98 

47 
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42 
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85 

76 


N 
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72 

68 

16 

83 

246 

86 

40 
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114 

34 
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43 

83 
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75 

66 

17 

90 

448 
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441 

326 
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651 

542 

17 

. . 

N 

83 
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91 

.. 
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134 

15 
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6 

486 
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39 


N 
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is 
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76 
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12 
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2 
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95 

44 
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21 

is 
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15-34 
35— SO 
40+ 
A.N.S. 
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98 

9 

288 

155 

2 

694 

29 

29 

■ • 

. . 

140 
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45 

98 

63 

295 

90 

8 

272 

142 

2 

662 

22 

32 


• . 
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105 

49 
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68 
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9 
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1 

16 
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•• 

• • 
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TABLE 


State end District 
end individual cities 


1 


SIbsagar 


Caehar 


T Tout 

R Age- Non-sforking Studeme Houealiokl 

U Groups population duties 

I 



M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Total 

1.000 

1,000 

364 

197 

26 

138 

0.14 

1.000 

f.OOO 

349 

234 

9 

10 

1S.34 

1.000 

1,000 

621 

166 

TO 

570 

3^—39 

1,000 

1.000 

4 

N 

205 

587 

60+ 

1.000 

1.000 



167 

325 

A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

S7 

34 

341 

326 


Total 

1,000 # 

1.000 

357 

187 

27 

123 

10-14 

1,000 

1.000 

347 

220 

9 

10 

15.34 

1,000 

1.000 

597 

166 

78 

547 

35.59 

1,000 

1.000 



210 

556 

60+ 

M.OOO 

1,000 



170 

311 

A.N.S. 

1,000 

1.000 

52 

27 

369 

265 


Total 

1,000 

11,000 

473 

339 

9 

^ 351 

0.14 

1,000 

1,000 

385 

546 

1 

13 

15.34 

1,000 

1,000 

812 

168 

It 

682 

35.59 

1,000 

1*000 

64 

1 

301 

849 

60H 

1,000 

1,000 


100 

613 

A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

119 

59 

48 

549 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

335 

104 

7 

419 

0—14 

1,000 

1,000 

321 

164 

2 

72 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

627 

66 

27 

842 

35—39 

1,000 

1,000 

25 

4 

67 

812 

60 + 

1,000 

1,000 



15 

284 

A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

15 

53 

152 

229 

ToUl 

1,000 

1,000 

315 

00 

7 

423 

0.14 

1,000 

1,000 

304 

144 

2 

76 

15.34 

11.000 

1,000 

610 

56 

33 

851 

35.59 

• 1,000 

1,000 

29 

2 

70 

821 

60+ 

11.000 

1,000 



16 

277 

A.N.S. 

Ii.ooo 

1,000 

15 

52 

155 

210 

Total 

1.000 

1,000 

550 

276 

3 

374 

0.14 

1,000 

1,000 

553 

451 

N 

18 

15.34 

1,000 

1,000 

691 

176 

4 

741 

35.59 

1,000 

1,000 


29 

45 

692 

60+ 

1,000 

1,000 



12 

367 

A.N S. 

'1,000 

1,000 

•• 

83 


583 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

158 

90 

119 

155 

0.14 

1,000 

1,000 

124 

90 

123 

35 

15.34 


1,000 

665 

116 

50 

697 

35-49 

1,000 

1,000 

11 

78 

139 

611 

60+ 

1,000 

1,000 



172 

298 

A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

48 

h 

48 

174 

Total 

1.000 

1,000 

141 

79 

124 

134 

0.14 

1,000 

1,000 

115 

80 

127 

19 

1&-34 

1,000 

1,000 

613 

96 

57 

TOO 

35.59 

1,000 

1,000 

10 

84 

156 

foo 

60+ 

1,000 

1,000 



176 


A.N.8. 

1,000 

1,000 

49 

ii 

49 

m 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

574 

525 

6 

617 

0.14 

1,000 

1,000 

452 

444 

1 

556 

15.34 

1,000 

1,000 

896 

250 

14 

671 

85+^ 

tM 

1,000 

12 


• i 


60+ 

1,000 

1.000 

• • 

•• 

59 

114 

A.N48. 

ilooo 

1,000 

• • 

• • 

»• 

•« 
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TABLE 


State and DiMrat 

T 


Total 







and individualciticA 

R 

Age- 

Non-working 

Stttdami 


HouaaboU 



U 

Oroupa 

population 




dUtiCB 







1 



11 





M 

p 

M 

F 

M 


F 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

8 


9 



Total 

1.000 

1,000 

295 

192 

20 


219 



0—14 

1.000 

1,000 

257 

187 

12 


26 


T 

15—34 

1.000 

I.OOO 

707 

302 

39 


569 



35—59 

1.000 

1.000 

28 

57 

98 


820 



60 1 

1.000 

1,000 



20S 


513 



A.N S. 

1.000 

1.000 

210 

36 

9 


301 




Total 

I.OOO 

1.000 

218 

131 

25 

168 



0—14 

1.000 

1,000 

197 

126 

16 

29 

United Khasiand Jjintia llill^ 

R 

15— U 

1.000 

1,000 

622 

209 

69 

581 



35—59 

I.OOO 

1,000 

42 

107 

133 

732 



60 \ 

1.000 

1,000 


, 

335 

535 



A.N.S. 

1.000 

1.000 

186 

30 

10 

313 









W 



Total 

1.000 

1.000 

502 

332 

6 




0—14 

1.000 

1.000 

460 

402 

1 

16 


U 

15—34 

1 000 

1,000 

771 

381 

17 

559 



35—59 

1.000 

1,000 

10 


55 

921 



60 1- 

1.000 

1.000 



13 

455 



A N.S. 

1.000 

1.000 

417 

62 


250 



Total 

1.000 

1,000 

157 

67 

12 

159 



0—14 

1,000 

1,000 

135 

78 

4 

27 


1 

15—34 

1.000 

1,000 

508 

43 

36 

802 



35 -59 

1.000 

1,000 

28 

13 

227 

566 



60 1 

1.000 

1.000 



109 

319 



A.N.S. 

1.000 

1,000 

119 

18 

10 

6 



Total 

1.000 

1,000 

151 

62 

12 

156 



0—14 

1.000 

1,000 

130 

73 

4 

27 

United Mikirond North Cacbur Hills 

. R 

15—34 

1.000 

1.000 

493 

36 

38 

806 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

28 

13 

230 

554 



604 

1,000 

1,000 



110 

319 



A.N.S. 

1.000 

1,000 

119 

i8 

10 

6 



Total 

1.000 

1,000 

594 

309 


347 



0—14 

1.000 

1,000 

549 

475 


5 


IJ 

15—34 

1.000 

1,000 

828 

177 


725 



35—59 

1.000 

1.000 




848 



601- 

1.000 

1,000 




333 



A.N.S. 

1.000 

1,000 

•• 


•• 




ToUl 

1.000 

1,000 

270 

203 

12 

133 



0—14 

1.000 

1,000 

270 

233 

N 

20 


T 

15—34 

1.000 

1,000 

511 

312 

5 

398 



35—59 

1.000 

1,000 

3 

1 

161 

695 



60+ 

1.000 

1,000 



137 

452 



A.N.S. 

1.000 

1,000 

48 

17 

4 

26 



Total 

1.000 

1,000 

254 

192 *' 

13 

128 



0-14 

1.000 

1,000 

236 

221 

N 

21 

MlcoHilla . . . 

. R 

15—34 

1.000 

1,000 

480 

312 

6 

410 



35—59 

1,000 

1,000 

4 

1 

180 

687 



60+ 

1.000 

1,000 



141 

433 



4CN.S. 

1.000 

1,000 

SO 

18 

4 

27 



total 

1,000 

1,000 

532 

169 • 


m 



0—14 

1,000 

1,000 

52T 

.. 466 


7 


U 

IS— 34 

1.000 

1,000 

711 

315 


351 



33— S9 

1.000 

1.000 




825 



60+ 

1.000 

1,000 




868 



A.N.S. 

1.000 

1,000 

•• 

•• 

•• 



N.B.—ti’ mwili 'iMcllftbW*. 
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37. 1 give below table 11.10 which has 
been work^ out only for the State, because 
in Assam, the pattern for the districts is more 
or less the same as that of the State. This 
table gives the distribution of 1,000 persons 
of each sex and type of activi^ of Non* 
Workers by different age-groups, 1961. In 
this table, the number of persons per 1,000 is 
given at the top so that the figures against 
the age group can be read off with reference 
to 1,000 persons of the total population. The 
percentage can be read off quite easily only 
by putting a decimal point before the last 
digit on the right hand. The eight categories 
of Non-Workers have been at the top both 
in Roman numerals as well as by abbrevia- 
tion captions for easy reading. 

38. It may be seen from the following 
table that as far as full-time students or 
children attending schools are concerned, by 
far the biggest number can be found in the 
age-group 0-14, the percentage for boys being 
79.3 and that for girls being 86.3. The next 
numerous number in the category of stu- 
dents can be found in the age group lS-34 
because it is in this age group that students 
in the high schools and colleges can be found. 
In this age-group, percentage of male stu- 
dents is 20.6 and it is higher than that of 
female students which is only 13.3. But the 
number of students in the next age group 
3S-S9 is very small in respect of males and 
females. 

39. As far as household duties are con- 
cerned, the greatest number can also be 
found in the age-group 0-14, the percentage 
for males being 58.0 per cent, while that for 
females is U.8 per cent. The pecidiar thing 
in this age-group is that the number of boys 
doing household duties is more than four 
times that of females, but this may be due to 
errors in recording by our enumerators. In 
the next age-group 1^34, the number of fe- 
males doing hous^old duties is 55.4 pet cent 
while that of males is 19.4. per cent In this 
age-group, the recording appears to be betto^ 
but even then the pe^ntage of males doing 
household duties is still very big. It appears 
Aat bojrs and men found in ^ house and 
not dohig any fuI14ime work have been re- 
corded as doing household duties eitha by 
our enumerators or the housdiolders them- 
sdves might have given this kind infocma- 
tim. In many it is fevad dart entr ha 


in Assamese against this questionnaire is 
‘nw’wfaidi means household duties. So at the 
time of tabulation, the recorded answers by the 
enumerators have to be accepted. Even in 
the age-group 35-59, the number of males 
doing household duties is till very high being 
as much as 12.6 po^ cent. 

40. In the categories of dependents, in- 
fants or disabled persons, the greatest propor- 
tion can be found quite naturally in the age- 
group 0-14 where the proposition is 92.5 per 
cent, for males and 87.5 per cent, for females. 
In the next age-group, the proportion of de- 
pendents and disabl^ persons is very small. 
In the category of retired persons, rentiers 
or persons of independent means, the greatest 
number is found in the age-group 60 + 
followed by the age group 0-14. It is easily 
understandable that at age 60 + people would 
have retired or be of independent means, and 
that only a few can afford to be rdhtiers. It 
is however surprising how those in the age- 
group 0-14 can retire or be of independent 
means. Here also there may be some mis- 
takes in the recording by our enumerators. 

41. Under the category of beggars, va- 
grants. etc. the greatest number can be found 
in the age-group 35-59 and the proportion 
of females is slightly more than that of males 
in all categories from age 15 to 60+ . In 
the hill areas of Assam, there are practically 
no beggars or vagrants because one can tra- 
vel the whole district and yet will not find 
any tribal beggar. Even in the plains of 
Assam the number of beggars among the indi- 
genous persons is very very small. Most of die 
beggars and vagrants here have come from 
different parts of India or East Pakistan. 
Among the inmates of institutions, the 
greatest number is found in the age-group 
15-34 followed by age-group 35-59 and then 
in the age-^oups M+ and 0-14. These 
are mosti^ inmates of jails or hospitals. 

42. The above analysis relates only to 

the total population of Assam. We can 
now see where there are some variatimis in 
respect of Rural-Urban clastificatkm. It 
may be seen that among students, whedier 
in the Rural or Urban ^eas, the number of 
females is more than ^t males in tike age- 
group 0-14, but from age^toi^ 15-34. me 
number d males becooies more than tibt of 
TonmiOo. me inciponiilii wf 
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school-goiQg ^rls io the agfr-group (Vi4 is 
more, but the number dwinmes down when 
it comes to higher age^ups. This may be 
due to the fact that females may have been 
married in the age^up lS-34. One signi- 
ficant point to be noted in Uiis connection is 
that the percentage or number per 1.000 per- 
sons given in this table relates only to that 
particular sex and not to absolute numbers 
So although the percentage of school-going 
girls appears to be higher in the age-group 
0-14, that does not mean more girls go to 
schools than boys; it only shows that more 


girls go to school at this age and tlw p eccen- 
tage is only in relation to the p ropofloB of 
their own sex in that categbty. 

43. From the Rural-IMHUI flguiei. ft k 
seen that the cat^ory of retired peiaoM or 
persons of ind^penmt means is nM^HgMe In 
the age-grouns 0-M in the Urban Arw %t 
in the RurH\ Areas, th^ propariloo 
duly high ' It may therefore bg esttmed thot 
recording in the urban areas li very geetd as 
far as this economic question is oooesrtisd. 
but that in the Rural Arpas appears to he 
bad. 


Distribution of JfiOO persons of each sex and type of artixity of Hon-Wrakers eNWMf the 

different age-groupx, 196/ 

TABLE 11.10 


suit 


Total Age Totai Kon wtvrkinf 

Rural Groups Populition 

Urban 


Full Him nudanM or 

chlldrojHiiji^liig 


n 

hameuitias 


Aiiam 


I 



(MbIob 

FomaloB 

Matai 

PHMaoo 

Mate 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

■ 

Total 

lOOO 

1 000 

1 000 

1000 

1.000 

0^14 

■57 

640 

793 

■61 

m 

15—34 

9S 

210 

806 

.33 

194 

35—59 

19 

104 

1 

4 


60-1- 

25 

45 


N 

96 

ANS 

1 

1 

N 

4 

Total 

f 000 

1 000 

1000 

1,000 

1,000 

0—14 

•TO 

652 

■ 14 


S9 

15-34 

■7 

199 

ins 

III 

199 

35-59 

17 

102 

1 

3 

>2 

404 

25 

46 



100 

ANS 

1 

I 

N 

N 


Total 

1.000 

1000 

1.000 

1,000 

1.000 

0—14 

724 

509 

664 

766 

9!! 

15—34 

35—59 


32c) 

126 

335 

1 


141 

604 

2S 

38 

N 


9f 

1 

AN.S 

1 

1 



1 

I 





111 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


vm 

Dopendaiiti. 
Infant! and 
digablad 

Retired rentieri, 
or independent 
meant 

Oenar!. 
vagrant!, etc. 

Inmate! of 
insdttttione 

l9ntMi teeUat 
omMoyment foftM 
iiiltlai 

'saftsf ' 

Mate 

Famaici 

Mate 

Female! 

Males 

Fcmate 

Mate 

Female! 

Mate 


Mate 

ffteHte 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

10 

19 

30 

31 

1.000 

IS 

27 

1 

U 

46 

1 

1,000 

326 

43 

102 

446 

3 

1.000 

334 

203 

400 

1 

1.000 

164 

207 

372 

251 

6 

1,000 

103 

236 

396 

264 

1 

1 OtIU 
129 
523 
220 
116 

4 

1,000 

102 

491 

109 

137 

1 

1.000 

107 

TTS 

"7 

N 

t.«H 

SI 

171 

47 

1 

'•*8 

S 

% 

1.000 

14 

s 

1.000 

■70 

41 

46 

1 

1.000 

399 

47 

154 

397 

3 

1,000 

350 

51 

197 

401 

1 

1.000 

100 

190 

IS 

9 

i.on 

sH 

IS 

1 

1.000 

140 

532 

■ 

'•S? 

300 

167 

^2 

1,000 

123 

792 

113 

11 

1 

1,000 

u 

■a 

1 

■ffi 

± 

Vi 

60 

I 

1.000 

24 

SI 

1 

“3 

945 

1.000 

SI 

n 

SI 

3 

Si 

I5i 

1 

'•T. 

Si 

•8 

*• 

4 

1 

iisss 

• « 
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44. 1 give Mow table 11.11 which has OVin Parts A and B. 
been prqya r ed from TaUes B-I, D-VI and 

Distribution of 1,000 of total population of each sex between Workers and Non-Workers in the 
(i) General Population {ii) Migrants (Hi) Scheduled Castes and (iv) Scheduled Tribes 
in the state and selected districts where there are appreciable numbers of 
migrants and Scheduled Castes and ScheduM Tribes, 1961 

TABLE 11.11 


SUIt/Diitrict 


General Population, Migninti. 
Scheduled Caslea. Scheduled Tribet 


Total 

Population 


Total 

Workcra 


Total 

Non-workera 


1 

2 





Males 

3 

remalos 

4 

Males 

5 

Females 

6 

Moles 

7 

Females 

8 

Auam ... 

(B) Ganersl Population 





1.000 

1.000 

Ml 

309 

459 

691 


(b) Migrants 





1,000 

1 000 

H18 

254 

162 

746 


<c) Scheduled Castes 





1,000 

1,000 

5. IK 

260 

442 

740 


(d) Scheduled Tribes 





1,000 

1.000 

.MO 

486 

460 

514 

OoBiparB .... 

(b) General population 

. 




1.000 

1,000 

552 

225 

448 

775 


(b) Migrants 





1,000 

1,000 

779 

216 

221 

784 


(c) Scheduled Castes 





1,000 

1,000 

370 

201 

430 

799 


(d) Scheduled Tribes 



. 


1,000 

1,000 

519 

483 

481 

517 

KBmnip .... 

(a) General Population 





1,000 

1,000 

522 

268 

478 

732 


(b) Migrants 

, 




1,000 

1,000 

R52 

107 

148 

893 


(cl Scheduled Castes . 





1,000 

1,000 

541 

227 

459 

773 


(d) Scheduled Tribes 



. 


1.000 

1,000 

475 

394 

52 $ 

606 

DBmag .... 

(a) General Population 





1.000 

M,000 

56 « 

360 

435 

640 ^ 


(b) Migrants 





1,000 

1.000 

888 

405 

112 

595 


(c) Scheduled Castes 





1.000 

1.000 

624 

432 

376 

568 


(d) Scheduled Tril^ 





1,000 

1,000 

561 

462 

439 

538 

LBkhlmpur .... 

(a) General Population 





1,000 

1.000 

544 

407 

456 

593 


(bi Migrants 





1,000 

1,000 

H62 

389 

138 

611 


(c) Scheduled Coates 





1,000 

1,000 

495 

446 

505 

554 


(d) Scheduled Tribes 





1,000 

1,000 

512 

618 

488 

382 

Nowfont 

(a) General Population 





1,000 

1,000 

529 

190 

471 

810 


(b) Migrants 





1,000 

1.000 

KHK 

129 

112 

871 


(c) Scheduled Coates 





1.000 

1,000 

555 

237 

442 

763 


(d) Scheduled Tribes 





1.000 

1,000 

509 

357 

491 

643 

SibtBfBT . . ^ . 

(a) General Population 





1,000 

l.COO 

521 

420 

479 

580 


(b) Migrants 





1.000 

1.000 

832 

477 

168 

523 


(c) Scheduled Castes 





1,000 

1,000 

582 

406 

418 

594 


(d) Scheduled Tribes 




. 

1.000 

1,000 

517 

490 

483 

510 

CBchBr 

(B) General Population 





1,000 

1,000 

538 

138 

462 

862 


(b) Migranti 





1,000 

1,000 

726 

123 

274 

877 


(c) Scheduled Cestes 





1,000 

1,000 

550 

120 

450 

880 


(d) SchMuled Tribes 





1.000 

1,000 

448 

393 

552 

607 

OBfo Hilli .... 

(a) General Population 





1,000 

1,000 

596 

533 

404 

467 


(b) Migrants 





1,000 

1.000 

865 

525 

135 

475 


(c) Scheduled Castes 





1,000 

1,000 

470 

319 

530 

681 


(d) Scheduled Tribes 





1.000 

1.000 

671 

577 

329 

423 

Uahad KhBiiOBintlB Hills 

(a) General Population 





1,000 

1.000 

575 

408 

425 

592 


(b) Migrants 





1,000 

1,000 

826 

149 

174 

851 


(c) Scheduled Castes 




, 

1,000 

1,000 

599 

235 

401 

765 


(d) Scheduled Tribes 





1,000 

1,000 

568 

460 

432 

540 

United Mlkir Bad North CicbBr 

fa) General Popnlation 





1.000 

1,000 

601 

518 

399 

482 

Hilli. 

(b) Migranti 





1,000 

1,000 

817 

316 

183 

684 


(c) Scheduled Cestes 





1,000 

1,000 

753 

188 

247 

812 


(d) Scheduled Tribes 





1,000 

1,000 

531 

532 

469 

468 

MIbo Hills .... 

(a) General Population 





1,000 

1,000 

486 

4S9 

514 

541 


(b) Migranti 





1.000 

1,000 

859 

741 

141 

259 


(c) Scheduled Castes 





1,000 

1,000 

600 


400 



(d) Scheduled Tribes 





1,000 

1,000 

480 

460 

S20 

540 


45. In the above table. Migrants are 
those pnsons who luve moved from one 
part of the district to anothn' part of the dis- 
trict. from <me district to anotho’ district 
wkfain the State of Assam as well as from 
outside Assam to the State ct Assam in 
aeatdi of work. It is therefore noted that 
the greatest number of workers, especially 


among the male population is found ammig 
Migrants. This is quite natural because N& 
grants are moving out of their original homes 
in seardi of jobs and their assiduity generally 
help them to obtain employment bMer than 
others. It is therefore found that among 
male Non-Workim. the least number is found 
among Migrants. As far as fnnale Non- 





Workers are concerned, the percentage of 
Migrant Non-Workers is as big as in any 
general community because of the fact that 
these are generally members of the family 
of the male workers and so are dependent on 
them. 

46. As far as male Non-Workers are 
concerned, the proportion among the Gene- 
ral population. Scheduled Castes and Sche- 
duled Tribes is more or less the same for the 
State as well as for all the districts of Assam 
It is. however, noteworthy that in the whole 
of Mizo Hills there are only 5 Scheduled Caste 
people and these can be found only in Aijal 
town. It is also noted that among Scheduled 


Castes and Scheduled Tribes the propertioil 
ci female Non-Workers is genenlly ms Aw 
that of the General Populathm iodwhil Mf* 
rants and Scheduled Castes. 

47. Tht. following tables have AMsi 
pared froin Tabm B-TX. SC-I Ibid ST^ 
Table II 12 shows the distributiOB of 
1 .000 of the total population of ea^ sex a<ld 
educational level among Non-Workers in the 
Scheduled Tribes and the general popudethm 
of the State, while table 11.13 Ifiows the dto* 
tribution of I. 000 of the total population ot 
each sex and educational level among Non* 
Workers in the Scheduled Castes in Assam. 
1961 


Distribution of 1,000 of total population of each sex and educational level amonK non’wwkmtn 
(/) Scheduled Tribes and (it) General Population in the State, 1961. 

TABLE 11.12 


Type or Educatiofiiil Total Full-time Persona aetking Parsons amployid 

Population levels Non-workiny students and cmplovinani For barora but nose Ollwt 

Population childien attending the Art* time out of ampicymani 

school and waiting woHt 


w 

Males 

Females Males 

Females 

Malm 

Females 

Malw 

Pamalaa 

MiSn 

■irnnin 

1 2 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

M 

9 

10 

II 

12 

Schedulod All levels 

1000 

1 000 

224 

122 

2 

N 

2 

N 

772 

•71 

Tribes. 

(48S fi91) 

(518 S42) 

(lOS 905) 

^61,018) 

(1 124) 

(225) 

(791) 

(m) 

(374.37J) 

(498,1223 

General All levels 

1.000 

1 000 

106 

119 

7 

2 

5 

I 

682 $ 7 § 

Population. 

(2.904 67S) (3 810 686) 

(889 796 

(457 915) 

(19 715) 

(5,913) 

(11391) 

(3.)82)(I.MI.nD(|,3file41i3 


NB— (I) N means negligible 

(2) Absolute figures are given within brackets 

Distribution of 1,000 of total population of each .sex and educational level among nm-workars /« 

the Scheduled Castes in Assam, 196/ 

TABLE 11.13 


Educational 


Total 

Non-working 

Population 


Full-time students 
andichildren 
attending school 


Persons seekina 
emnlovmeni tor 
the nrtt time 


PaiBons emplopid 
bifore but MW 
out oremployflwni 


CHiNn 


r- 

Malw 

Femalw 

Malw 

Femalw 

Malw 

-JS. 

Females 

Males 

Fomalaa 

bMw 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

All levels 

1,000 

1,000 

207 

70 

II 

2 

6 

1 

776 

•87 

lllierMe 

1,000 

1,000 

1 

N 

6 

2 

4 

1 

919 


Literata (srithout educational level) 

1,000 

1,000 

611 

414 

16 

2 

9 

3 

362 


ffrineiy or Junior Basic 

1,000 

1,000 

687 

383 

26 

2 

12 

2 

279 


Metficnleiion and Highar Sccondaiy 

1,000 

1,000 

932 

398 

no 

99 

99 

33 

303 

ns 

Above Matncnletion eed Higber 
•woiMlwy. 

1,000 

1.000 

221 


•2 


11 

•• 

410 

tm 




moena* 

MoHoibla.* 








48. From the above tables, it may be 
seen Aat Uk proportion of full-time male 
students in the general pepolation is 30.6 per 
cent, while that among the Scheduled Triba 
is 23.0 par cent, and that among the Sdie- 
dided Castes 20.7 per cent. In othtf words. 


Scheduled Castes and Sdhsdulcd Trihes sia 
still lacking f»r bdiind the general pegsda- 
tion which indudes themadm in temn.aC 
fiiU-tiine male students. ^If the wgs, aanr 
her of oon-Schedided tVihw aw Wib 
Cftties MiMdtllpii iv takM Into 


384 


oonskteration. the lack of studentship among 
Sdheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes be- 
comes much more prominent. Much has 
therefore to be done by way of education to 
bring the percentage of Schooled Tribes and 
SchMuled Castes students even to the level 
of the ijercentage of students to the general 
population. 

49. As far as female students are con- 
cerned. the Scheduled Tribes account for 12.S 
per cent., while the general population ac- 


count for 12.0 per cent and the Sdieduled 
Castes for 7.0 per cent Here the peremtage 
of Scheduled Tribes is slightly* better than 
that of the general population which in- 
cludes themselves, but that of Scheduled 
Caste female students is still rather poor. 

SO. In the case of table 11.12 the figures 
in absolute numbers are also given in bra- 
ckets to facilitate the comparative study in 
respect of general number apart from percen- 
tage which may sometimes be slightly mis- 
leading. 



CHAPTER XII 

ECONOMIC TRENDS AND PROJECTIONS 


1. In trying to study the observable 
economic trends of Assam, it is necessary to 
bear in mind its geo^phy. Almost entire- 
ly surrounded by foreign countries, with poor 
communications linking it with the rest of 
the country, Assam stands unique in its geo- 
graphical isolation from the rest of India. As 
already stated in Chapter 1, the link of Assam 
with other parts of India after partition is 
through a very narrow corridor in West 
Bengal. It therefore has to depend for its 
communications either upon the metre gauge 
railway line that winds through the foothills 
of Northern West Bengal or upon the transit 
facilities accorded by East Pakistan. Even 
the metre gauge line is not yet very stable due 
to the marshy and riverine areas through 
which it passes, and the road link has yet to 
be metalled and macadamised in many places 
and made all-weather; and there are yet big 
rivers to be spanned with permanent bridges. 
This isolation of Assam as a consequence of 
the partition and its geographic location in 
a corner of India have a distinct bearing on 
the scope and process of its economic deve- 
lopment. Within its own borders again, the 
State is divided into two natural divisions — 
the plains division and the hills division — 
which are virtually cut off from each other. 
Serious calamities of nature, such as floods 
and earthquakes, have also greatly affected 
the economy of the State. A^ed to these 
natural difficulties is the fact that Assam is 
almost encircled by two not very friendly 
countries which makes capital shy of being 
invested in Assam. All these factors have 
the cumulative effect of making the integrated 
development of the State very difficult, be- 
sides die fact that it has already been greatly 
handicapped even in the pre-partition days. 

2. B^ore going furtim in an atteinpt to 
study the economic trends, it is rewarding to 
study how the people are working and liv- 
ing in /^ssam. The working i^ulatkm may 
be taken to be broadly bdoQging to the pro- 
ductive age-group 10-59, although nowadays, 
real workers mw be largely found in the age- 
grovp 15-59. Tw woi^g populadon of 
Assam as oonmutod from the 1961 Census 
am h S4H^- ^ aga-ffmip 1S*59. 

( m 


the total number of people at mtk Ji 
4.491.SS8 and €8.14 per cent, of 4c |NO^ 
at work areongaged in agricalturiL \{fak 
another 9.95 {jer cant, live bjr piaittffbn and 
allied activities. The remaining il.71 par 
cent, are engaged m other occupations. ThM 
figures do not fail to show that by and laigi^ 
most of the people of Assam have to depend 
only on the produce of the earth 

3. Agriculture — As thu economy of 
Assam is thus largely agrwrian, apricultum 
programmes were assigned high prionW in the 
hrst two Phiiis. The basic policy of wvem- 
ment is to attain self-sufficiciicy in foodstufll 
and that all citirens should have enou^food 
of the necessary nutritional value, ^is is 
the reason why agriculture always has very 
high priority in the planning and devdkip- 
ment of the country. In the First Five Year 
Plan, a sum of Rs. 297.43 lakhs, and in the 
Second Five Year Plan, a sum of Rs. 475.97 
lakhs were .spent for apiculture and allied 
activities. These expenditures almost readi- 
ed the targets in the matter of spending, but 
what is more important is the assessment of 
the impact of this investment on the agricul- 
tural output of the State. This assessment 
of the progress of production must also be 
related to the state of consumption levds. be- 
cause Government themselves admit tiiat sti^ 
tistics of production programmes are not si^ 
tisfactory. I give below table I2.I showing 
the production, acreage and yield of tao& 
grains in Assam during 1951-52. 1955-56 and 
I9606I as well as table 12.2 showing the net 
imports into Assam of important food oom- 
modities for six financial yem covmed by 
the two Five Year Plans. The data for hAle 
12,1 have been computed fi'om various mdK 
lications and tax>chures published Igy gfk 
Planning and D^Iopment Dq;>artment ot|by 
the Directorate of Economics and 
Government of Assam; while tiie figuna of 
imports have been collected from diuft givra 
by the Department of Oommercial Inirill’ 
gence and Statisties, Ministre of Commerce 
and Industry, Ooveramant of India. It tmgr 
also be noted that as far as the pnWit w4 in 
of the Oovanment of Amm are asmeanlMlL 
die dguiBs plfdithod by 4a Vfaanisig stni 
) 





Development Department, as given in the 
two Reviews of the First Five Year Plan and 
the Second Five Year Plan, are slightly 
different from those given by the Directwate 
of Economics and Statistics in the later bro- 


diures. The figures in table 12.1 have, how* 
ever, been taken from the Revised Estimates 
given by the Dirctorate of Economics and 
Statistics. 


Statement showing the production, area and yield rates of Foodgrains and Rape and Mustard in 
Assam during I95J’S2, 19SS-56 and 1960-61 

TABLE 12.1 


Production 

Crop r*— — ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ .. — ■ 

I9S1-S2 t9S5.S6 1960-91 

1 2 3 4 


PoodgrBini 

. (a) 

1. 309.287 

1.633.033 

1.761.818 


(b) 

4.333, S07 

4.430.838 

4.792.018 


(c) 

— 

— 

— 

Rice 

(a) 

1,470.783 

1.614,133 

1.723.860 


(b) 

4,083.766 

4.209.873 

4.348.838 


(c) 

819 

874 

863 

WhMt 

(a) 

1,674 

870 

3.030 


(b) 

4.692 

4.347 

»,2<0 


(c> 

799 

448 

731 

PuUei 

(a) 

27.895 

29.618 

^,463 


(b) 

201.620 

183.333 

186.004 


(c) 

— 

— 

— 

Repe and Muitard 

• • • • • (ft) 

31.336 

32.344 

44,479 


(b> 

298.311 

287,439 

293,161 


(c) 

383 

408 

340 


(n) Production In toni. (b) OroM trcB In acrct. (c) Yield in Ibi. per ncie. 


Statement showing the net imports of important food commodities in different years into Assam 

TABLE 12.2 


Y«ir 

I 



PulMB 

3 


Commodity 


(Flgurce In tons) 


Wheat and Rape and 

wheat flour muitard 

4 S 


1933-34 


. 

. 

-4,319 

19,386 

8,303 

848 

1934-33 

. 

. 


3.730 

40.336 

13.913 

—109 

1953-36 

. 

. 

. 

7.046 

42.258 

24,839 

-571 

1938-39 


. 

. 

13.091 

38.930 

33,004 

-386 

1939-60 


. 


30,334 

y 50,687 

32,420 

1.159 

1 960-61 

. 

. 

. 

20,384 

53.903 

122,784 

3.889 


Ar.B^MlnuB fifuras show nports. 


4. From table 12.1 above, it may be 
seen that the total area under foodgrains has 
increased substantially during the period co- 
vered by the two Five Year Plans, but the 
yield .rate has recorded very little improve* 
ment in respect of rice which is the prtn^pal 
food crop of Assam and accounts for 67.8 
per cent, of the total area under food crops. 
It may also be noted tiiat the yield rate in 
19S5*» is higher tiun tiie yield rate in 1969> 
61, the percentage increase in 19SS46 hdng 
6.7 for the First Five Year Fhm* whfle die 


parentage increase for 1960-61 is only S.4 in 
ten years of planning. The yield rate regh* 
teis a fail of 11 lbs. par acre for the period 
19S5*S6 to 1960411. In other words, vdiib 
there is a rise in tiie yield rate at the end oif 
the First Five Year Plan, there is a fall in tiie 
yidd rate in the Second Five Year Plan as 
oan^Mied to tiie yidd rate at die end <4 the 
Brst Five Year Plan. The moderate increase 
of total production of rice and otiier fpod^ 
pains at foe end of the Second Tear 
Plan k mote due to tike foctaaae la-aMaasa 








duA die increase in the rate of productivity 
de^te the feet that substantial quantities of 
totilisers have been used in the Second Five 
Year Plan. Added to this is the fact Uiat ex- 
penditure on agriculture during the Second 
Plan IS about 63 per cent more than that of 
the First Plan. If iso, the achievement m 
terms of foodgrains production in the &cond 
Plan is comparatively very poor It cannot 
be also said whether the increase in the acre- 
age IS due entirely to the activities under the 
Second Plan or whether it is also partly due to 
the increasing pressure of population on land 

S One method of calculating the requue- 
ment of foodgrains in a certain period is by 
way of assessment of consumption of grains 
per capita per day. but that kind of calcula- 
tion tends to be rather theoretical From a 
practical point of view, the actual level of 
consumption can be worked out by adding 
the production hgurcs with the importation 
figures of foodgrains Table 12 2 above has 
been designed to assess the requirements of 
foodgrains by this method This table shows 
that in 1953-54 there is a net export of 8.519 
tons of rice, but from 1954-55 onwards there 
IS an import of ne'e in increasing quantities 
As the staple food of the Indian people is 
rice and wheat, the hgures of import of nee 
must also be related to the figures of import 
of wheat and wheat products It may be 
seen that while in the First Five Year Plan, 
the import of nee and wheat (including wheat 
products) IS just below 32,000 tons, the 
importation of rice, wheat and wheat pro- 
ducts at the end of the Second Plan is a little 
over 143,000 tons Production figures plus 
importation figures of rice and wheat divided 
by the total pt^lation as on March 1, 1961 
gives the per capita consumption of cereals 
at IS ounces per head per day which is the 
nutritional norm for cereals. Added to the 
figures of import of rice, wheat and wheat 
products are feose relating to the importa- 
tion of pulses, rape and mustard which in- 
crease r^i^y towards the end of the Second 
Ffee Year Flan. These figures do not f^ to 
show that far from attaining self-sufficiency 
in food, Assam had to depend heavily on im- 
portation of foodstofe at die end (rf the Se- 
cond Plan period. Foodgrains and oilseeds 
oommy a Iqt of q^aoe in wagons and ^teamm, 
and so dmie hqports again^ to tax heavily 
OB the avaOdile transport fadlities into 


Assam. The increased dpnand of loodWaiBS 
is also largely due to the unprecadented in* 
crease in m population of Asum fer tha da* 
cade I9S1-61. While the pqMilalloB hH 
increased by 34 45 per cent during ^ dOr 
cade, the- mcrease in nroductioia ol riee |i 
only 17'. per c6nt But plMiili^ ihodkl 
always take into account popufetion iaanaae 
also. 

6 The percentage of land uaed id tbe 
plaKis of Assam is ulxiut 33 per osot. whidh 
IS about the maximum thiit can be uaad 
foi food crops Land in the hill areas is 
very sparse and hardly suitable for rice pio* 
duction because of the difficult terrain and 
the poorness of the soil 

7 While virgin lands have a good growth 
rate for some years, most of the cultivated 
lands have gone down in productivity be> 
cause the methods of cultivation are still did* 
fashioned and the small size of the boldiiM 
and fragmentation of the fields prohibit dfr 
cient production So the only solution for 
attaining self-sufficiency in foodgrains in 
Assam is by intensive cultivation — that it by 
increasing the yield per unit of land— and 
also by taking recourse to double ctoppiog 
wherever this is possible. Increaaing fee 
yield implies improved methods of cultivatloo 
as well as scientific manuring, while dtMffile 
cropping IS almost always possible only 
means of irrigation How this can be aoUev^ 
ed IS a matter for experts to dei^, for tile 
farmers to implement and for the State lo 
supplement the wherewithal. 

8 Next to nee the most impotent pro* 
duce of the earth in Assam is tea. In tentts 
of area, tea plantation occupies only 390^10 
acres or 6 3 per cent, of die totid ana uwler 
all crops, but in terms of economy, it contrt> 
butes about 20 per cent, of the ffiMfs iii> 
come The tea industiy engageefaboat 
550,000 people and produces*' <44)0111 
360,000,000 lbs. of tea. Anout 85 p4f cent 
of these workers are engaged in tim fiiHitep 
tions as sudi, and only about IS per cent, am 
engaged in the fectories of the indnttiy. 
Tea-growing in Assam is mostiy during tife 
summer because of its dependence man the 
monioon. Comeqiientiy, mudi of ow iqi*,. 

. itioyBMnt in the tea plantatkme i» idiip 
eonel. Ikaiat tile tndOm eengofe ^ 
amSaa of seMooii lehpnr « erigwyed «rS 
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contract bans and such casual labour is now 
available in abundance because ex-tea-garden 
labourers tove settled themselves in the cul- 
tivation of rice and other food products all 
around the tea-gardens. 

9. Tea is grown in the plains districts 
only, and that also, almost entirely in the dis- 
tricts of Lakhimpur, Sibsagar. Darrang, Now- 
gong and Cachar. In the Nowgong district, 
die area under tea is very small ; and in the 
Cachar district, many tea estates are uneco- 
nomic. Lakhimpur alone has about 115,430 
acres under tea, while Sibsagar has 106,656 
acres. Not only that these two districts have 
the monopoly of the tea industry, but the out- 
put of tea is also very high here. The total 
ou^ut of tea from Lakhimpur is about 58,000 
metric tons while that of Sibsagar is about 
46,000 metric tons. 

10. Tea estates in Assam are generally 
bigger than those in other parts of India, the 
average size of a tea estate being 489 acres 
against the all-India average of only 110 acres. 
The acreage of tea in Assam is about 50 per 


cent of the all-India acreage, but the number 
of tea estates here is about 800 out of the 
all-India total of 7,144; but due to their big 
size, the tea estates here account for mtne 
than 55 per cent of the all-India production. 

11. Most of the tea estates in Assam are 
owned by the British or by owners from other 
parts of India; while idmost all the labour 
force consists of tribes who have come into 
Assam from West Bengal. Bihar, Orissa. 
Madhya Pradesh and other parts of India. 
These tea-garden tribes have settled here for 
many generations and most of them have 
practically become indigenous people of 
Assam. They have magnificiently contribu- 
ted to the economy of the State by their 
hard labour. 

12. After foodgrains and tea. jute plays 
a dominant role in the economy of Araam. 
In this Report, jute includes mesta also, fhe 
following is table 12.3 showing the production 
of jute and mesta in Assam for 1951-52, 
1955-56 and 1960-61 together with the acre- 
age and yield. 


Production of Jute and Mesta in Assam 
TABLE 12.3 




Ymt 

1 

\ 



Production 
m iMlw of 

400 Ibt. 

2 

Avorage yield 

In Ibijncfe 

3 

Ant in 
Bcrei 

4 

19Sf.S2 . 


, , 

, 


. 

753,545 

966 

312,046 

19SS.S6 . 


. 

. 


. 

1,104,043 

1,305 

338,459 

1960-61 . 


. 

• 

. 


911,982 

1.078 

338,486 


13. I have selected the three financial 
years in the above table because 1951-52 is 
the beginning of the planned development, 
1955-56 is the closing year of the First Five 
Year Plan and 196(wl is the final year of 
tile Seccmd Five Year Plan. The figmes have 
been collected from the revised estimates as 
computed by the Directorate of Economics 
and Statistics. It may be seen that while the 
acreage has increased frcmi 312,046 acres in 
19S1-S2 to 338AS9 acres in 19SS-56 ami 
338,486 acres in 1960-61, the yield rate rose 
very hiA from 966 Im. per acre in 1951-52 
to li^in 1955-56. In 196041, although 
the acreage is more or less the same, the yim 
has gme down from 1305 lbs. per acre to 


only 1,078. The yidd rate therefore accounts 
for the record production ‘in 1955-56 of 
1.104.043 bales of 400 lbs. as against 911382 
bales of 400 lbs. in 1960-61. The reason 
given for the shmifall in outout during the 
Sectmd Five Year Plan is that there were 
heavy floods towards the end ci this Plan ; but 
there were floods during the First Five Year 
Plan also. In the above table, I ‘have com- 
bined jute with mesta because of the allied 
nature of these two commodities, but the 
acreage of mesta was only 510 in 195142 ; 
5330 in 1955-56 and 13,107 acres in 196061. 
Urn aoeage for jute alone during the above 
three financial yan is 311336 tor 1951-52: 
333329 for 1955-56 and $25379 
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196(V61. The yield rate of jute alone for the 
above three years is 967 for 1951-52; 1313 
during 1955-56 and 1.095 during 1960dl. 

14. On the whole, the yield of jute in 
Assam is the highest in India because of the 
regular occurrence of the northwesters from 
March to May of each year when jute crops 
badly r^uire water. Most of the ji)te is 
grown in the Goalpay^ iKamrup. Darrang 
and Nowgong districts where the plains are 
more low-lying and not very suitable for tea. 
Nowgong leads both in area and production 
as far as jute is concerned. 

15. Although so much jute has been 
produced in Assam there is as yet no jute mill 
and all the raw ]ute is exported to Calcutta 
in bales. The only factories in Assam deal- 
ing with jute are sbikn baling factories There 
has been a proposal to establish one jute mill, 
but up to now it has not yet materialised 
The economy of Assam can be greatly im- 
proved if two jute mills are set up within 
the State Moreover, finished products will 
take less space in the available transport faci- 
lities from Assam to the rest of India. 

16. The other important cash crops of 
Assam are sugar-cane, potato, cotton, betel- 
nuts and pan leaves, fruits and vegetables. 
Although natural factors appear to be very 
favourable for the cultivation of sugarcane 
in Assam, yet the yield is very low being 
only about 2.500 lbs. per acre in terms of 
raw sugar which is about half the jdeld in 
Bombay. Uttar Pradesh and Madras. This 
low ]deld is said to be mainly due to poor 
techniques of cultivation, inadeijuate manur- 
ing and lack of irrigation facilities. The 
area under sugarcane is 58388 acres in 1951- 
52 ; 63.325 acres in 1955-56 and 67364 acres 
in 1960dl. Hie two main sugarcane pro- 
ducing districts of Assam are Sibsagar and 
Kamrup udiich have 16375 acres and 10.431 
acres under sugarcane reqiecdvely. The 
areas under sugarcane are scattored in vari- 
ous parts of the districts, and so the cost of 

*tnBimiortation of raw sugarcane from the 
Adds to die factory is radier high. _ Another 
diflteolty with the si^ar indust^ in Assam 
is the low recovery rate adticfa is mutty due 
to soil leccdon and pordy doe to the 
teag tineJag between harvest and cmsfaing. 
the mm iMmg dw to h wdemia t e transport 
lujKtki. These are some of dm laieoos 


a the cost of prodbetioa of auaar itt the 
at Baruabamungaon is rather mijh. TUs 
co-operadve sugar factory has a daib ctmUm 
capacity of 800 tons, but almost |PV4|fs it ■ •< 
not working to full capacity dua to dmrt 
supply of «ar.cs and other factoa, INsam 
has to iifiport about 60.000 tofs^of sagaf 
annually and the demand is inmasing tndl 
the increase of population and the hilMt 
standard of living of a sizeable proportion ti 
Its population. 

17. Cotton can be grown only in die 
plains areas which are above flood level and 
in the hill areas because it is very susceptible 
to floods and therefore mosdy unsidtM to 
the plains areas of Assam. Production of 
cotton in Assam is 13.750 bales in 19Si-S2t 
8.484 in 1955-56 and 532S bales in 196041. 
Each bale of wtton weighs 392 lbs. The 
production target of cotton for 196041 was 
estimated to be about 9.000 bales, but the 
actual pr<< duction was only a little above half 
of that target. From the above flguree. it 
may be seen that the productiem of cotton 
has gone down during the two Five Year 
Plans. The Garo Hills district is noted for 
production of cotton, but the variety pco> 
duced possesses only short staple. Ivbreover. 
the cotton yield is very low. It is poerible to 
step up the yield, but that would need com 
siderable effort on the part oi the fttmen 
and so it is not likely to be popular widi dw 
growers because crops like rice and jule am 
more remunerative. Cotton is n o mpaUt' 
able and a low-weight crop. It is very 
easy to transport Cottoo-groiiriog should 
therefore be encouraged in m hill amis. 


18. Potato is grown dnoughout Assam, 
but the most extensive culdvation is hi dm 
United Khasi-Jaintia Hills udune the crap is 
raised three times a year and aoeounlisifor 
about a third of the total cropped area j 
State. The method of grow^ potato 
district is unique and accounts for thn^ 
yidd and better quality die Mtato. £>• 
cording to the qrriem of the smalt 

shrubs, brandies of trees and grass ics dtt 
and collected in beds during rtwrwnihnr 
January of eadi year. Them hedi am #«■ 
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beds are put on top of each bed. As soon 
as the nc^westers come, the potato comes 
out and the yield ;is very ^ood. Another 
method used both in the hills and the plains 
of Assam is that ordinary beds are made in 
the gardens and potato seeds are planted with 
small quantity powdered dry cowdung or 
compost. Recently, the Khasis have inven- 
ted the art of growing potatoes early in the 
wet paddy fidds in the highlands. As the 
paddy fields of the hills are mostly dependent 
upon the monsoon for the water, they are ge- 
nerally dry during winter although they havi 
sufficient quantity of humidity for potato cu*> 
tivation during the winter. Potato is there- 
fore grown in these paddy fields by about 
January of each year and it is then harvested 
by about May The harvesting of the potato 
becomes an automatic ploughing of the paddy 
fields and with the onset of the monsoon, 
paddy is planted were the potato crop has 
• just been harvested. This gives a good yield 
of potato plus another crop for paddy from 
the same field within a year. This system 
has been experimented only in areas round 
about Shillong in the Mylliem villages, but it 
should be expanded to cover the hill region.* 
of As^m. A judicious admixture of bone 
meal in paddy fields contributes greatly to 
the good crops of both potato and paddy 
field. The bone meal must however be steri- 
lised. The area under potato during 1951-52, 
1955-56 and 1960-61 is. 62,473 acres, 69,883 
acres and 79,474 acres respectively and the 
production is 118,733 tons for 1951-52; 
131,468 tons in 1955-56 and 151,548 tonji in 
1960‘61. From the Khasi Hills, about 25,000 
to 30,000 tons of potato are exported annual- 
ly to the plains. Before partition. Shillong 
potato used to be exported to Calcutta. 

19. Betel nuts and betel leaves are grown 
extensively everywhere in Assam, whether in 
the hills or in the plains. The people of 
Assam are known to be great consumers of 
*pan*. but in spite of that, sizeable quantities 
are exported to otho- parts of India. Some 
parts of the United Khasi-Jaiatia Hills, es- 
pedally those bordering the plains of S^et, 
are famous for the production of tetel nuts 
and betel leaves. The export trade of betel 
nuts and betel leaves suffered a serious set- 
badc after foe partition, but after the Khasis 
have learnt the art of converting betd nuts 
iitio ‘ mpari * or dry belel miia, the trade has 


revived to a great extent Betel trees how- 
ever suffn from blights, and the Agriculture 
Department has not yet been able to control 
this calamity. There is a great scope for 
greater production of these cash crops in 
Assam. Statistics for the production and yield 
of betel nuts and betel leaves are not yet avail- 
able. The sooner this is done, the better for 
the' expansion of these cash crops which have 
greater potentiality for contribution to the eco- 
nomy of the State. 

20. Fruits and vegetables grow very well 
in Assam, especially in the hill areas and the 
higher portions of the plains areas. Fruits 
most commonly grown in the lower ranges of 
the hill areas of Assam are oranges, pine- 
apples. papayas, bananas, guavas, jack fruits 
and lemons. In the higher regions like the 
Shillong Plateau, plums, pears and pitches 
also grow very well. Statistics are not avail- 
able in regard to the total area under fruits 
or of the production, because fruits and ve- 
getables are generally grown m homestead and 
small farms owned by a single family. There 
has also been no survey about the production 
of fruits and vegetables. Howes’er, rough 
estimates give the area under fruits as about 
40,000 acres giving a yield of about 5,000,000 
lbs. three-fourths of which are available for 
sale outside the State The best oranges, 
pineapples and bananas are chiefly grown in 
the slopes of the hill ranges bordering East 
Pakistan, but especially in the lower foothills 
of the United Khasi-Jaintia Hills. Oranges 
and bananas grown in this area are famous 
for their sweetness and good taste. Pine- 
apples can be grown almost everywhere in 
the southern slopes and the northern slopes 
of the Khasi Hills and in the Garo Hills be- 
cause the soil and climate appear to be ideal 
for their growth. Very little effort is needed 
to grow these fruits in these areas. V^t is 
more {H’ofitable is the fact that the area under 
fruits does not compete with the 
area under coeals because , fruits 
are largely grown on the hilly ^opes 
which are very susceptible to erosion and are 
not suited for cereal-growing on account of 
heavy rainfalL Fruit trees therefore hdp 
soil conservation betides yidding valuabb 
fottiL Hme is tiierefoie consk^Ue so(^ 
for hxpantioB of tiie area under fruhs, but ^ 
products must find a reaify market at 
ably profitable prices tiw fprowen ait to 
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have eiK>u||h incentive. the consumption 
in Assam is limited and fresh fruits are liable 
to become rotten during export, fruit preser* 
vation and canning factories are essential pi> 
requisites. 

21. Vegetables grow very well in all 
parts of Assam, and different varieties are 
grown in different kinds of soil, climate and 
elevation. In the higher lands, like the 
Shillong region. English vegetables like cauli* 
flower, cabbages. French beans, carrots, beets, 
etc. grow very well throughout the year de- 
pending upon irrigation facilities; while in 
the plains, tomatoes, brinjals. lady's fingers, 
and different kinds of ‘.sag’ vegetables grow 
very well. Cucumbers and pumpkins grow 
very well both in the hills and the plains, 
while squash almost grow wild in the Shillong 
Plateau. What is more characteristic of 
Assam is that certain vegetables which grow 
in the hill areas in summer grow in the plains 
in winter, and thus there can always be plenti- 
ful supply of vegetables throughout the year. 
Thus, tomatoes can be grown very well in 
the lower slopes of the Khasi Hills during 
summer when none can be grown in the 
plaint ; but in winter, plenty of tomatoes grow 
in the plains when there are none in the hills. 
Tomatoes therefore have a two-way traffic de- 
pending upon the season. This is true of 
many other varieties of vegetables also. The 
plantation of fruits and vegetables can be 
made an industry in Assam under proper 
technical guidance and extensive cultivation 
on a farm basis. 

22. Pepper also grows very well in the 
hill areas of Assam, although at present there 
is rather very little production of this com- 
modity. Pepper being a crop of high value 
and rather quick yield, requires less attention 
and th«e is therefore good scope for its pro- 
duction on a large scale. The growth of 
casbewnuts has also been experimented in the 
lower slopes of the hills up to about 2.000 
feet elevation and the plantation of this crop 
has a great potentiality in Assam. 

«23.4, Household Industries . — ^Many of the 
petqffeiof Assam are also engaged in house- 
b(ffd industries besides agriculture, but {vac- 
tkalty fibe only househtdd industry practised 
is handloQm weaving. About 3,000,000 
pet^ are oigaged in heiuebold inthisliies 
and in dm Aiam VaBey almost every 


Assamese household has a handloom. Most, 
of the weavers produce handtoom oiffy for 
consumption in the family, bo althoui^ diqy 
may produce only a fraction of the need or 
the families in respect of clothings, dm ^goo> 
nomy of the State is siUl being alfefffrd io a 
great extent. Ap&^l from handloom weav^i^ii* 
earthen pottery, goldsniithy. blackstuHly «iijid 
paddy husking arc also practised. Cane and, 
bamboo works also contribute to the products 
of household industries. 

24. Factory Industries . — As fax ai the 
industries of Assiiin and other than the htaise- 
hold induKiries arc concerned, manufacturing 
of leu and refining of oil contribute 80 per 
cent, of the total industrial output of the 
State. These two industries are highly spe- 
cialised in character and have given rise to 
some subsidiary indu.strics in the Lakhimpur 
and Sibsagar districts. Tea manufacturing 
accounts for two thirds of the industrial em- 
ployment and forms about 64 per cent, of the 
nei income of the industrial sector. Employ- 
ment in the tea industry is here taken on a 
broad view to include both workers in phm- 
tations as well as workers in tea factories. 
The tea industry is also a substantial earner 
of foreign exchange for India because a laige 
volume of tea is exported ouside the count^. 

25 Refining of oil is done in the Digboi 
refinery of the Assam Oil Company as well 
as in the public sector refinery at Noonmati 
near Gauhati. The.sc two refineries produce 
on market a wide variety of products. The 
other factory industries of Assam are on a 
very small scale and many of them are still 
in the infant stage. Assam’s few industries 
are heavily concentrated in Uftper Asitmt 
mostly in the Lakhimpur district, although 
there is also a tendency for the localisation of 
some small-scale industries around the Gaiihati 
region. The Hill districts of Assam have 
practically no industries, and the few ffrm 
exist are only small workshops which Ss 
again almost entirely located only in i^; 
around Shillong. In the whole of Ass^ 
there are only three large scale industries. C, 

INVESTMENT AND OUTLAY IN THE 
STATE DURING 1951-61 

26. I wish I were in a position .fq eM^ 
mine aU the imptnlant oo<M«ratitiK iSilBail; 
responsiUe fos raising tbelawti of ptitd m S m" 
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of goods and services and emplo;pient in 
Assam in the First and Second Five Year 
Flans, but as the data regarding the Private 
Sector are not available. I shall examine only 
the outlay made by Government for the two 
Five Year Plans. Even in respect of the 
State outlay, data are mostly available only 
for Assam as a whole, and district-wise break- 
downs are available only in very few cases. 
To that extent, district-wise comparability is 
also lost. 

27. I give below table 12.4 showing the 
plan expenditure on agriculture and rural 
development. The term ‘rural development* 
may connote many things to different people, 
but in this context, it is taken to mean only 
the expenditure relating to community de- 


velopment ivojects and national exten^on 
services. Diffoent Development Departments 
of Government also spent money for improve- 
ment of rural areas under the two Five Year 
Plans, but as the data are not available roral- 
urban-wise, it is not possible to show them 
separately. For example, the Public Works 
Department spent a lot of money in making 
roads in the rural areas, but separate accounts 
have not been maintained for rural areas as 
the Public Works Department works only in 
terms of certain lengths of road irrespective 
of whether they are in the rural or urban 
areas. This table therefore relates only to 
agriculture, animal husbandry, forest, co- 
operation and fisheries apart from community 
development projects and national extension 
services. 


P/on expenditure on Agriculture and Rural development 




TABLE 12.4 




^Rupees Im 






Sectors 






Animal 




Rural 




Husbandry 




Development 



Agriculture 

including 




(Community 

Year 


Dairying 
and Milk 

Forest 

Co-opera- 

tion 

Fisheries 

Development 
Project and 




Supply 




National 

Extension 








Service) 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

19S1-S2 


42*15 

1*51 

6*46 


0 81 


195^33 


63*72 

1*18 

6*93 

. . 

0*95 


19S3-S4 


60*21 

1*94 

7*11 

0 22 

1 85 


1934-53 


55*48 

3 86 

13*48 

4 16 

2 47 


1953-36 


57*87 

13*28 

17*00 

15*63 

4*46 


Total Pint Plan Expenditure . 


279*43 

21*77 

50 98 

20*01 

10 54 

192*87 

Riat Plan Provision 


323*53 

14*82 

47*43 

15 31 

10 53 

. . 

1956-37 


89*50 

075 

17*03 

15*02 

2*30 

101*65 

1937-38 


108*30 

814 

18 76 

27 74 

5*63 

100*45 

1938-39 


84*11 

11*05 

24*14 

33*18 

6*44 

88*04 

1939-60 


94*36 

22*76 

21*83 

46 20 

7*70 

94*10 

1960-61 


99*70 

25*88 

22*13 

47*32 

8*52 

127*86 

Total Second Plan Expenditure 
Airia^ttfe. Aoimu Huibandry, Forea- 

475*97 

68*58 

102*89 

169*46 

30*59 

512*10 

tfy» Fisheries etc., cf 1961 Genius. 
Semd Hen Pirovision . 

. 

473*33 

131*10 

100*98 

125*40 

38*95 

551*00 

Third Plan Pxovision 

• 

902*00 

140*00 

140*00 

230410 

S0*0D 

«laCI35*00 


s 


•liidvdwlU. amiaUuMHinw MinMiy^iInnror bloelw. 
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28. Agriculture.— Tfiui table has been 
prqiMred data published by the Govern- 
ment of Assam or collected from die Direc- 
torate of Statistics. From the above table, 
it may be seen that the total expenditure by 
Government on agriculture during the First 
Five Year Plan is 279.43 lakhs a^inst the 
plan provision of 323.53 lakhs, while the ex- 

K 'lture during the Second Plan is 455.97 
against the plan provision of 473.33 
lakhs. So even in terms of mere expenditure 
the outlay is less than the plan provisions 

29. Comments on agriculture have al- 
ready been given in the preceding paragraphs 
of this chapter. It may however be noted 
that because the rains never fail in Assam, 
the farmers here are comparatively better off 
than farmers elsewhere in India and so Assam 
has never suffered from famine; but scarcity 
conditions do exist m some part of the State, 
particularly in the hill areas. Most of the 
farmers of Assam also grow only one crop a 
year either because of habits or because of 
lack of irrigation. 

30. The following comments taken from 
a working paper prepared by the Directorate 
of Statistics for consideration in the Agricul- 
tural Working Group is worth being quoted 
as regards the agricultural system in 
Assam: — 

31. Tor centuries our agricultural system 
has been a bare form of subsistence and the 
tilling multitudes, throu^ ignorance, pover- 
ty and economic and social exploitation, have 
progressively denuded agricultural land of its 
basic fertility dirough outmoded methods of 
cultivation. Faulty land tenure system, in- 
discriminate fragmentation of holdings and 
econtmuc exploitation, often assisted by hos- 
tile weadim: have sapped the energy and en- 
thusiasm of the man behind the plough. He 
is not assured of a sure orop and is too poor 
to keep his seed. He is still familiar with the 
local seed. Improved seeds, tools and cul- 
tival practices ^ not catch his imagination. 
In short, he is orthodox but by no means 
^ O^pid. This barrier has to be broken be- 
oinse the success of the agricultural pro- 
grammes ultimately depeade on the vrill of the 
individual faimats to produce more. For 
this purpose it» fanner’s oudotde has to be 
chM^ sknvly but perristen^. He has to 
be oowhioed dl the positive advantafes of 


improved tools, improved seeds, chemicai 
fertilisers, green manuring, improved ptae- 
tices. cn^ planning, propei use of ifripalkm 
etc. 


32. Cultivstois in different narH of the 
State vary greatly in their attitudes ar^awy 
of life F>ren in the same distM thwa are 
found cultivators of widely varyiig Hagsdaidf 
of efficiency Among some of dm caldvatois* 
mon^ awareness is far greater than Oll|||l> 
Temperamentally some as a group an pOMm 
to take things easy, while omen' as a ftoim 
are industrious and keep on asaproviog thafr 
lot. It IS clear that if we are to ind w m dm 
farmers to develop into eflSdeot cultivalais* 
anxious to adopt the latest methods of odd- 
vution and to make use of the results of prow 
cd tesearch. we shall have to make oanftd 
study of each of the principal types of culti- 
vators and make available to eadi of them 
such inducements and arguments as may per- 
suade them to put forward their mammum 
effort 


33 Agriculture has been the most uOf 
systematic of all occupations. Our urioi^ 
ture lacks in organisation and iMdera^. It 
has never offered phenomenal jmsperity Idm 
industry or any other business enterprises. 
The philosophy attached to it as a way of Ite 
retarded the entry of talent into Itt fold. 
There is no national crop planning, and ett* 
ciency is always subordinated to local intensts. 
Further no proper localised crop pattems 
have been evolved nor laws enacM for mM - 
mum productivity. 


34. Agriculture in its present form signi- 
fies a lower social status. Generally one fram 
the family who is not censidered fit for other 
walks of life is left to look after agiicilltUIU. 
Thus primitive practices and tvx-linfqfffif 
persistently in vc^ue. 

35. Agricultural reaearch plays tplim'* 

portant role in helping to increase proawi i oa. 
The fanner is also generally intefushhl te 
adopting the latest m^ods. But the an# of 
the latest results of soietitifle and agriodinml 
research do not reach the fumer hi a nunmMf' 
that he can understand and a#pt it fivui 
all that reaches him ntMg not be die shlMitMi 
to his spe^ preUems whidi $m‘ 
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36. In the sixteen years since freedom, 
researdi has in nuuiy cases reached only gene- 
ral conclusion and has not obtained precise 
answers to the problems of the farmers in 
every part of the coun^. Very often re- 
search results are not in a useable form. 
Extension is confined to individual good prac- 
tices, and no complete pattern of farming 
has been advocated. There are too many 
gaps in the technical know-how on all the 
crops to answer the questions of all the in- 
telligent cultivators. 

37. Research and extension workers 
trained at great expense have acquired 
knowledge by study or observation, but have 
not developed skill through working on land. 
Skill has remained with the low paid and 
illiterate worker. This failure to get skill 
and knowledge combined in the people en- 
gaged in production or directing has left our 
agriculture stagnant. 

38. Agriculture today is not a dividend 
yielding proposition and therefore does not 
attract capital. It is left in the hands of only 
those who do not find any other employment. 
A better placed fanner is interested only in 
crops that bring ready cash and pay well for 
his investment. The large majority of the 
small cultivators do not get loan as and when 
they want it. The disbursement of co-opera- 
tive loans still depends upon a few influential 
persons in villages. As a result, the culti- 
vators still go to the indigenous money len- 
ders and pay high rates of interest 

39. One of the biggest hurdles in extend- 
ing scientific agriculture is the farmer’s illi- 
teracy. A whole world of new ideas must 
reach him through a mass education pro- 
gramme, which is one of the most important 
levers of agricultural production. So far no 
educational effort has been made to impart 
improved skill to the farmers. 

40. Weather, vagaries of monsoon, 
natural enrasies, fluctuating prices, outmoded 
tods and implonents. bad rural living condi- 
tions. harassment by village factions and 
many other dungs of diis nature have made 
agriwtuie and rural living unattractive to 
tM talented and resourceful youth. Year 


aftw year promising young people migrate 
into urt)an occupations leaving the vuage 
poorer. 

41. This erosion Of talent from agricul- 
ture and the countryside in each generation 
every year considerably reduces the capacity 
of Ae farming community to compete and 
progress. Agriculture has not been able to 
claim its due share of national talent. 

42. To the extent the various problems 
have been tackled, progress in production has 
been recorded but this is insufficient to pro- 
mote die economic growth and welfare we 
contemplate. It should be remembered that 
agriculture is a complex subject. To in- 
crease production we have to tackle all the 
important problems simultaneously and in an 
integrated manner. Isolated activities in one 
field or the other will not only be unfruitful 
but may result in lowering the long range 
productivity of our land’. 

43. Animal Husbandry including Dairy- 
ing and MHk Supply . — ^The expenditure 
under this head during the First Five Year 
Plan is 21.77 lakhs against the plan provi- 
sion of only 14.82 lakhs; while the expen- 
diture for the Second Five Year Plan is 68.58 
lakhs against ffie plan provision of 131.10 
lakhs of rupees. The catUe population ex- 
cluding buffaloes in 1951 was 5.107,297 
while that in 1956 was 5,222.621 and Uiat in 
1961 was 6,488,487. There was thus an in- 
crease in the cattle population also in Assam. 
But according to tte Techno-Economic Sur- 
vey made by the National Council of ^iplied 
Economic Research, the average catde here 
is small and poor and is not strong enough 
to draw the h^vier type of improv^ plough 
nor to pull the heavier cart. The yield at 
milk is also very low being only ateut 140 
lbs. per cow and 315 lbs. per buffalo, ti^iile 
that of the all-India yield is 413 lbs. per cow 
and J.lOl lbs. per baiffido. Tlw per cainta 
availability of milk pa day » only 1.2 
ounces against 10 ounces as requhvd accord- 
ing to the approved nutritional standard. The 
pow producnvi^ in Assam is latgdy due to 
malnutrition, diseases and poor wm. In 
the plains Assam, emaciated cattle can 
be seen everywhere. As more land is benq; 
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put to the plough to grow rice and jute, graz- 
ing reserves have gradually disappeared result- 
ing in inadequate supply of fodder for cattle. 
Moreover, the fodder grown in Assam lacks 
adequate mineral contents, especially of cal- 
cium and phosphate. The cattle in Assam 
do not come under any recognised breed and 
they are also liable to heavy incidence of 
diseases. The expenditure incurred under the 
two Five Year Plans do not appear to have 
been adequate to cope with the problem. 

44. It may be noted that while the hu- 
man population was 11,872,772 on March 1. 
1961. the cattle population on or about that 
date had also risen to 6,488,487 The scanty 
resources of Assam have therefore been 
strained by the presence of too many cattle 
most of which are not useful. Not only do 
these cattle compete with the human popula- 
tion for food, but they also prevent the use 
of large tracts of land for cultivation. Re- 
thinking therefore is necessary whether sur- 
plus and useless cattle will help in the matter 
of increasing food production. The working 
paper of the Directorate of Economics and 
Statistics suggests that a bold decision is ne- 
cessary in this respect — a decision which the 
nation must take to save itself. 

45. Forests . — The expenditure for 
forests in the First Five Year Plan is 50.98 
lakhs against the plan provision of 70.40 lakhs 
while that in the Second Plan is 103.89 lakhs 
against the plan provision of 100.98. So far 
as forests are concerned, the expenditure is 
more flian the plan outlay during the Second 
Plan period. There are five classes of 
forests in Assam, namely Resore Forests, 
Protected Forests. Unclassified State Forests, 
ex-Zamindary Forests and Private Forests, 
but only Reserve Forests are intensively ma- 
naged by the Forest Department of the Go- 
vernment of Assam. Reserve Forests cons- 
titute 11.7 per cent of the area of Assam as 
against ^ per cent or more in countries with 
a pto^ forest sense such as in the Scandi- 
navian countries or Japan. Most of the ex- 
penditures under ^ two Five Year Plans 
have been made only in the Reserve Forests 
with the object of obtaining a sustained rield 
ot tunber and minor fmest produce. &>me 
UBooitt of money was also spent for soil con- 
servation in areas o^ than dm Reserve 
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Forests while some amount Ims also been 
spent on void life tor the preservation of 
game m the sanctuaries. 

46. Acconjiqg lo the Directorate of 
nomics and FvHistics. the outturn of forest 
produce in Assam in 1958-39 is 7.266.000 dtt. 
of timber, 7.453.000 eft of fuel and Rs. 
116.000 wmth of minor produce I cannot 
collect the total money income from the 
Reserve Forests during the last decade. 
Nevertheless, according to the da j given in 
the Techno-Economic Survey of Assam, re- 
venue from the forests of Assam is worth 

67 lakhs in 1954 and Rs. 109 lakhs in 1958. 
The Techno-Economic Survey also indicates 
that the average productivity of Assamls 
forests IS strikingly low in comparison with 
other States Its jiross revenue per square 
mile is the lowest among the major States in 
oidia other than Andhra Pradesh The per 
capita rcvcnu'-i of forests was Rs 344 in 
Assam against Rs 6.345 in Kerala. Rs. 3.000 
in Himachal Prade.sh and Rs 2.773 in Uttar 
Pradesh It is said in the Report that al- 
though Assam has large volumes of timber 
and forest products, inefficient technioues and 
wasteful conversion practices limit the yidd 
of forests This is largely due to jhuming 
method of cultivation in the Unclassified 
State Forests and Private Forests. 

47. Cooperation . — ^The expenditure dur- 
ing the First Five Year Plan under the lM«d 
‘Cooperation’ was 20.01 lakhs against the 
plan provision of 15.31 lakhs and the expen- 
diture during the Second Plan penod was 
169 49 lakhs against the plan provision of 
125 40 lakhs. In terms of sheer expenditure, 
the outlay on cooperation exceeded the pro- 
visions of the Plans. 

<t 

48 I give below tables 12.5. 12.6 attd 
12.7 which will help in assessing role pla^ 
ed by cooperative societies in Assam. Tame 
12.5 shows the number of Primary Agricultunl 
Credit Societies in the State for die year 1951- 
52 : 1955-^ and 196(MS1 as well as for eadi 
district of Assam for the years 1951-52 and 
1960^1 ttmeditf widi membetsh^ and fihe 
short-term loans advanced. Talde 12.6 shows 
die supply of I«qg4enn cipdit h^ Coopeor' 
tive Banin, wUle ttMe 12.7 sb^ ^ pro* 
giess In Goopemdvp Hvhetini. 
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Primary AgrieuHture CretUt Societies 
TABLE 12.5 








Short-term 


State/District 

Year 


No. of 

No- of 

loans 




Societies 

Members 

advanced 


1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

ASSAM 


. h)]95l-52 . 


662 

17,019 

M7 lakhs 



(ii) 1955-56 . 


1,973 

43,087 

30-82 „ 



(Ill) 1960-6] . 


5,236 

266,803 

41.90 

]. Goalpara 



. (i) 1951-52 . 


85 

1,376 

0-06 „ 


<^ii) 1960-61 . 


703 

30,850 

401 .. 

2. Kamrup 


. (1) 1951-52 , 


127 

3,597 

016 


(11) 1960-61 . 


1,173 

61,528 

10-50 „ 

3. Darrang 


. (i) 1951-52 . 


71 

2,657 

010 „ 



(11) 1960-61 . 


656 

28,522 

634 „ 

4. Lakhimpur 



. (1) 1951-52 , 


52 

1,110 

0 26 „ 


(ii) 1960-61 . 


402 

19,017 

4-24 ,. 

5. Nowgong 


. (1) 1951-52 . 


45 

1,530 

010 „ 


(ii) 1960-61 . 


694 

32,345 

8-11 

6. Sibsagar 


. (i) 1951-52 . 


94 

4,932 

0.48 „ 


(ii) 1960-61 . 


438 

23,342 

3-68 „ 

7* Cachar . 



. (i) 1951-52 . 


188 

1,817 

001 „ 



(ii) 1960-61 . 


828 

61,430 

3*55 „ 

8. Qaro Hills 



. (i) 1951-52 . 
(ii) 1960-61 . 


9i 

2,546 

004 

9. United Khasi-Jaintia Hills 

. (i) 1951-52 . 







(ii) 1960-61 . 


72 

2,059 

0.33 

10. United Mikir and North Cachar Hills 

. (i) 1951-52 . 







(ii) 1960-61 . 


130 

3.727 

0-67 ,. 

n. Mizo Hills 



. (i) 1951-52 . 
(ii) 1960-61 . 


49 

1,437 

0-43 „ 


Supply of long-term credit by Co-operative Banks 





TABLE 12.6 









Number of Banks 



State/District 

Year 




Long-term 




Central 

Primary 

loan 





Land 

Land 

supplied 





Mortgage 

Banks 

Mortgage 

Banks 

(Rs. in 
lakhs) 


1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

ASSAM 


(0 1951-52^ . 


Nil 

2 

0-24 



(ii) 1955-56 . 


Nil 

2 

005 



(i|i) 1960-61 . 


1 

5 

1-82 

1. Kamrup 


. (i) 1951-52 . 


Nil 

1 

0*15 



(ii) 1960-61 . 


1 

2 

0*25 

2. Nowgong 


• (i) 1951-52 . 


Nil 

I 

0419 


(ii) 1960-61 . 


NU 

1 

0417 

3. Sibsagar 

*0 • • • • • 

(1) 1951-S2 . 
(ii) 196041 . 


Nil 

Nil 

JIH • 


wtmm 

Nil 

2 

f«90 
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Progress in Co-operative Marketing 
TABLE 12.7 


NambBT 

of 

PriiMry 

Agricul- 

NumberofPrl- tural Cra- Number of membert 
mary Marketing dit served 

Societies Societies 

affiliated 
during 


Volume of agriculium No ofaodaims No. offfiiral 
business conducieu at Mufdi Centres godlNna 
(Rupees in lakhs) 


Sute Dittnet 




1955-56 

to 




— — 

■ ■■■■■ 1 

ltd 

P'an 






1951 

1956 

1961 

1951 

1956 

1961 

Ml 

2nd 

1951 

1956 

1961 

1951 

IRN 




1960.61 




Plan 

Plan 

(Targri) 






1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

IT 

ASSAM 

Nil 

Nil 

17b 

2 473 

Nil 

Nil 

Societies 

2 473 In- 

Nil 

520 49 

*880 00 

6 

98 











dividual 
17 802 









1. Ooalpara 



14 

IM 



1 174 


r 46 


1 

7 

Nil 

NU 

Nil 

2 Kamrup 



22 

436 



3 757 


38 92 


2 

18 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

3 Darrang 



30 

418 



3 678 


102 98 


1 

23 

Nit 

Nil 

Nil 

4 Lakhimpur 



13 

271 



2 627 


48 51 


1 

10 

Nil 

Nil 

NU 

< Nowgong 



19 

324 



1 370 


177 12 



15 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

6 Sibsagar 



IS 

261 



1.230 


23 71 


1 

7 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

7 Cachar 



13 

503 



1 910 


27 86 



12 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

8 OaroHiIh 



11 

11 



480 


1 89 



3 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

9 United Khasi- 



28 

21 



1.184 


35 36 



1 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Jaintia Hills 
















10 United Mikirand 



6 

43 



501 


45 89 




Nil 

NU 

Nil 

North Cachar 
Hills 
















11 Mizo Hills 



5 

34 



364 

. 

0 79 


•• 

2 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


49. The number of Agricultural Credit 
Societies in 1960^1 was 5,236 with a mem- 
bership of 266.803. Thus each society con- 
sist of about 51 member. The working capi- 
tal of these societies has increased from 
Rs. 876.000 in 1950-51 to Rs 25.319.000 in 
1961-62. The loans advanced by these 
Rural Credit Societies have increased from 
Rs. 117.000 in 1951-52 to Rs 4.190.000 in 

• 1960-61. But overdues on June 30. 1961. 

have reached the figure of Rs 14.703.000 
Table 12.5 also diows that most of the short- 
term loans advanced go to the plains districts 
Tte very high figure of overdues gives one 
the apprehension whether these dues can wer 
be realised and whether the Primary Agricul- 
tural Credit Sodeties can be termed to be a 
success id Assam. Otherwise, how can short- 
term loans stand at such a high figure at the 
end of the Second Five Year Plan ? 

50. Table 12.6 shows that the Coopera- 
tive whkh siiTOly long-term credit 

exist only in die disd^ of fCamr^. N(^ 
gong and Sibsagar. The loans gi^ by 


these Co-operative Banks in the whole of 
Assam in 1951-52 was only Rs 24.000; only 
Rs 5.000 in 1955-56. but it rose to Rs. 

182.000 in 1960-61. The working capita] of 
the Central Mortgage Bank in 1962 is Rs. 

1.786.000 and the loans advanced during 
1961-62 amounted to Rs. 183,000. The num- 
ber of Primary Land Mortgage Banks was 5 
in 1960-61 against only 2 in 1951-52 of which 
two are situated in Kamnip. one in Nowgong 
and iwo in Sibsagar. The Central Land 
Mortgage Bank is situated in Gauhatl By 
1962, the number of Primary Land Mortgage j 
Banks rose to 12 with a membo^p of ' 
2.294, 

51 Table 12.7 shows the number 
Primary Marketing Societies for the State as 
a whole as well as for eadi district of Assam 
together with the number of Primacy Agri- 
cultural Credit Societies affiliated to dim 
Marketing Sodeties, die number of meadiecs 
served and die volume of agcicuHiiral busi- 
ness conducted. It may be noted diet niost 
of the figures in dds tdde idate to die yenr 

37a 
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1961. It may also be noted that at the end 
of the Second Five Year Plan, only 2,463 
Primary Agricultural Credit Societies were 
affiliate to Marketing Societies against the 
total number of 5,236 of such cr^it sode- 
ties. In other words, it appears that many 
Primary A^icultural Credit Societies did not 
market their produce through the Primary 
Marketing Societies. It is also not known 
whether the alRliated Credit Societies sent all 
their produce to the Marketing Societies. 
These figures together with the outstanding 
loans ap|)ear to suggest that all has not been 
well with coH>peration in Assam. 


52. The Development Commissioner of 
Assam remarked that ‘The coK>perative move* 
ment in Assam passed through considerable 
stresses and strains, and before the First Plan, 
the movement was in a moribund condition. 
The First Plan of Assam, therefore, aimed at 
revitalising the movement. The Second Plan 
was reoriented according to the decisions 
taken by the National Development Council 
in 1958. Notable achievements during the 
Second Plan period was the establishment of 
3.263 service co-operatives. These service 
co-operatives were entrusted with the task not 
only of disbursing credit but also with such 
other responsibilities as distribution of ferti- 
lisers and establishment of effective links bet- 
ween credit and marketing. Over the period 
of the Second Five Year Plan, the number of 
Primary Agricultural Credit Societies (includ- 
ing service co-operatives) registered a rise 
from 1.973 in 1955-56 to 5,236 in 1960^1 
with a corresponding rise in the membership 
from 43,087 to 2,66,803. The total amount 
of loan advanced had also risen from Rs. 42 
lakhs during the First Plan period to Rs. 452 
lakhs during the Second Plan period. 
Thirty-seven co-operative unions were form- 
ed in the hill districts besides one co-opera- 
tive cotton ginning mill, one co-operative rice 
mill and 2()0 large sized co-operatives were 
also established. The numbo* of co-operative 
farming societies increased from 105 to 157. 
A cooperative sugar mill was established 
which went into production during 1958-59. 
A State Warehousing Corpgration. 3 pro- 
cessing societies and 3 marketing sod^ks 
(with an apex instiitution to serve as a fede- 
ration of these mariceting societies) were also 
oiganised during die pemd*. 


53. According to the brochure ’Econo- 
mic Survey. Assam, 1963’ issued by the Di- 
rectorate of Econonucs and Statistics, the 
following remark is given in respect of co- 
opaudon in agriculture : — 

’The (Cooperatives have not yet been 
able to play a dominant role in rural 
credits. According to a survey con- 
ducted in a few selected jute-growing 
areas in the districts of Nowgong. 
Darrang. Kamrup and Goalpara 
during ^ptember-October. 1963. only 
17.5 per cent, of the total debt was 
met out by the cooperatives’. 

54. Fisheries . — ^The expenditure for 
fisheries und^ the First Plan was Rs. 10.54 
lakhs against the plan provision of Rs. 10.40 
lakhs while in the Second Plan, the expendi- 
ture was Rs. 30.59 lakhs against the provi- 
sion of Rs. 38.95 lakhs. Fisher^ statistics 
are very scarce and so no assessment of the 
impact of these expenditures can be made. 

55. As far as fresh water fish is con- 
cerned, Assam is one of the major fish- 
producing States in India. The main sources 
of fish productior ^e the natural fisheries of 
the rivers and I'^eir tributaries, ponds, tanks 
and ‘heels’. These natural hsheries which 
number more than 730 are owned by Go- 
vernment in the Revenue Department. The 
right to collect fish from these natural fisheries 
is sold by Government on an annual basis 
and the revenue fetched is about 22 lakhs 
per year. The Fisheries I^artment of the 
Government of Assam estimated that the 
total annual production is about 500,000 
maunds or about 18.000 metric tons. About 

7.000 tons of fish are estimated to be M- 
ported from East Pakistan to Assam, but 
the figures of import are mostly guesses be- 
cause the legitimate trade is restricted by 
Pakistan giving rise to smuggling across the 
btvda’. About 2,000 tens of fr^ fish and 
some quantities of dry fish used to te ex- 
ported to the northmi districts (rf West 
Bengal and some quantities ate also export- 
ed to Manipur and NEFA. The balance of 
import over export is estimated to be about 

120.000 maunds. In Assam almost every- 
body eats fish and the per capita consunv- 
tion is about 6.20 lbs. pa annum agaiut tiie 
all-India figure of 9.5 ws. He per ca^tn 
c on su m ption suggests that fish pmucm is 
still muGh below demand in Assam- More- 
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over, the price of Ball is so Ugh that poor spent for this purpose in 19S1*S6. In the 

people cannot afford to buy it even if they Second Plan period, a sum of Rs. S12.10 

have the craving to eat it lakhs was spent against the plan provirion of 

56. During the decade 19S1<6]. the 551 lakhs. The State Oovemment also spent 

Fisheries Department established 13 fish 102.58 lakhs for village pandiayats 

farms and 27 seed collecting centres which during 1951-56 and another Rs. 141.27 laWn 

include 6 induced bree^g operation cen- during the period 19554il. It is not pbssi* 

tres. About 1.100 acres of water area were Me to assess the impact ol these expendittrsb 

also developed by the Fisheries Department on the economy of the rural areas of Aa«n. 

during the decade. jlip foHo^ying are tables 12.8 and 

57. Rural Development . — As already 12.9 showing the number of villages and po- 

stated, rival development here includes only pulation soared by Community DevelmNnent 

Community Development Projects and Na- ProjecLs and National Extension S^ke 

tional Extension Sc^ce Blocks. There was Blocks and the development mmenditure in 

no provision in the First Five Year Plan in NES Blocks and Community Development 

Assam, but a sum of Rs. 192.87 lakhs was Projects. 

Number of villages and population served by Community Development Projects and National 
Extension Services as in the First Plan and the Second Plan 

TABLE 12.8 


StRtc/Difitrict 


Number of Blocks 

Number of Vittuges 

Population ( 

.000) 

1 


1st Plan 

2 

2nd Plan 

3 

IstPlan 

4 

2nd Plan 

5 

1st Plan 2nd Plan 

6 7 

ABsam 



57 

4,973 

9,293 

1.576 

2.837 

]. Goalpani 


2 

9 

535 

1,901 

160 

458 

2. Kamnip .... 


3 

10 

435 

1.222 

158 

569 

3. Darrang .... 


3 

4 

685 

678 

211 

310 

4. Lakhimpur 


3 

5 

460 

983 

172 

311 

5. Nowgong. 


2 

5 

317 

664 

139 

332 

6. Sibsagar .... 


4 

4 

700 

562 

301 

234 

7. Cachar .... 


4 

4 

606 

519 

295 

268 

8. Oaro HiUs 


2 

3 

395 

749 

44 

68 

9. United Khasi^aintla Hills . 


J 

6 

273 

890 

28 

143 

10. United Mikir and North Cachar Hills 

2 

3 

505 

888 

44 

60 

11. Mizo Hills 


1 

4 

52 

237 

24 

84 


Note.— The blocks that weie started in the First Five Year Plan were afterwards, /.r. (in the Second Plaii) converted ftom 
Community Development Projects to National Extension Serivees along with the new Mocks of the Second Plan peifod. 


DevelopmetU Expenditure in National Extension Service Blocks and Community Projects Blocks 

TABLE 12.9 


Total expeadlturB 
(Rs.innSUH» 


Serial Items 

No. 


1 2 

1. AmtailtiireL Anfanal Husbandry and Redamatlon 

2. Uniotion 

3. Knml Arts, Crafts and Ind u st r i e s . 

4. HSaftlbSsnloeo and Rnal Sanitation . 

5. Bdueatioo (Indudlng Social Education) 

C. Kmal Honsiae 

7. fltate ^ negwt BsadQuaitan 


Pint 

nveYear 

Plan 

3 

finite 

Plan 

4 

55-32 

96-24 

2.68 

91.76 

8-94 

3065 

2404 

^ 60-98 

2205 

73-68 

13-78 

48*18 

72-23 

343-38 

28-53 

60-51 


TXHei * 711*38 


iwai 
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59. Table 12.8 shows only the number 
of blocks established under the two Pla^, 
the number of villages and the population 
served by the blocks. Table 12.9 shows the 
development expenditure in Community De- 
velopment Projects and National Extension 
Service Blocks during the First Five Year 
Plan and the Second Five Year Plan. The 
total popidation served during the First Five 
Year Plan was 1S.7 lakhs and the expendi- 
ture per capita of population served was 
Rs. 14.55 only. During the Second Five 
Year Plan, the total poulation served was 
28.3 lakhs and the expenditure per capita of 
population was Rs. 25.13 only. 


60. The basic object of the community 
development movement is to evoke popular 
initiative in the field of development so that 
people themselves may assume responsibility 
for planning of the respective areas and 
carry out the implementation of the plan 
schemes. The movement was designed to 
usher in an era of hope and prosperity in 
contrast to the age-long state of poverty and 
semi-starvation in the rural areas. As a step 
towards these objectives, blocks were formed 
through which development efforts were to 
be channelled. At the end of the Second 
Plan, there were 84 blocks in Assam covering 
an area of 64,000 square kilometres and a 
population of 4,413,000. There are now 20 
post Stage II blocks, 44 Stage II blocks. 61 
Stage I blocks and 35 pre-extension blocks 
covering between them the entire rural areas 
of the State. 


61. The principal extension functions 
entrusted to the community development 
programme are in the fields of agriculture, 
co-operation, rural industries and provision 
of the basic amenities like communication 
and water supply. No data are available re- 
garding the impact of these schemes and ex- 
penditures on the economy of file areas co- 
vered by file development blocks. But ac- 
cording to an appraisal given in the Social 
Welfiue, a Cent^ Government publication, 
**the Ounmunity Developo^t Programme 
has brought the administration nearer to the 
people. It has created an awareness among 
the rural people that the government is in- 
toested in hdping them, hfony sduxds in 


the rural areas have been built because of 
the Community Development Programme. 
The primary health centre is a part of Com- 
munity Development block set-up. 

62. Nevertheless, a hard look at the 
programme is necessary. The indications are 
that the enthusiasm among the villagers for 
the programme has waned. The expectations 
raised among the villagers were too high with 
regard to the potentiality of the programme. 
The village people have not become as in- 
volved as was anticipated. Actually one 
wonders whether a national programme could 
become a people’s movement. Further the 
blocks administration was so obsessed with 
achieving the targets that it has had little 
time to cultivate and educate people. Such 

process is a time consuming one The 

Community Development Programme was 
essentially an educative process and as such 
the services they provided were secondary 
and incidental. However the Community 
Development Programme does not seem to 
have helped the expectations of the people to 
rise. Kusum Nair has indicated that by and 
large the aspirations of the rural people are 
still low. Their horizons have not broadened 
nor have they become more positive in their 
expectations. The Panchayati Raj was intro- 
duced to get the involvement of the people 
but at present it seems to have created more 
confusion rather than adding to the solution 
of the rural problems.” 


VILLAGE AND HOUSEHOLD 
INDUSTRIES. 

63. In the First Five Year Plan, a sum of 
Rs. 9.64 lakhs was spent for file improvement 
of village and household industries, and all 
the expenditures were inciured only for seri- 
culture and weaving and small sc^e indus- 
tries. More money was spent for the pro- 
motion of the silk and sericulture industries 
than for the small scale industries. The ac- 
tual oependiture was Rs. 5.17 lakhs for silk 
and sericulture and Rs. 4.47 lakhs fm small 
scale industries. In both cases, fim eiqien- 
ditures in these two categories started only in 
1953-54 and the progress of expmdituie unu 
continuously rising for the remaini^ fiuee 
financial years of the First Flan, con- 
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tinuously rising expenditure suggests that 
during me First Plan there was an increasing 
force of workers in this field who were iwo- 
vided with continuous work thereby ensuring 
a degree of stability in village life. As far as 
silk and sericulture are concerned, these are 
t^tional industries of Assam and so their 
growth was quite natural and the extra ex- 
penditure must have given a fillip to th; 
growth of this industry. 

64. Under the category of small scale 
industries, money was spent in the First Plan 
for the Cottage Industry Training Institute 
at Gauhati. Grants were also given to 39 
non-ofBcial organisations to open ‘ghani’ or oil- 
pressing units. There was no provision for 
the opening of small scale industries in the 
First Five Year Plan of Assam. 


6S. In the Second Five Year Plan, the 
outlay under this head was Rs. .300.77 lakhs 
out of which Rs. 54.49 lakhs was spent for 
handloom, Rs. 28.54 lakhs for khadi and 
ambar charka. Rs. 73.79 lakhs for silk and 
sericulture and Rs. 143.95 lakhs was spent 
for small scale industries. It is thus seen that 
the expenditure under this head in the Second 
Five Year Plan is more than ten times the 
expenditure in the First Plan. 


66. The following extract taken from the 
Review of Progress of the Second Five Year 
Plan shows how this money was utilised: — 

"The small scale and cottage industries 
programme undertaken in the Second Plan 
related mainly to provision of training, techni- 
cal advice and assistance, supply of improved 
tools, oeating marketing facilities, and loans 
and subsidies to individuals and organisations 
for mcouragement of small scale and village 
industries. Among the important schemes 
undertaken during the Second Plan period 
wne the setting up of a Small Scale Indus- 
tries Development Corporation and a Market- 
ing ..Corparation to ensure better marketing 
and ifianagement of productive units, and 
establiriunent of 2 Industrial Estates at 
Gauhati and Dhekiajuli. A Central Work- 
shop at Gtetthati. 2 mobile vans fitted with 
modem tools and equipment, 32 emporia, 12 
training-cum-prochicUon centres, a cane and 


bamboo mill and one store-cuoKmporium 
were also established. At the end of the 
Second Plan there were 12 sericultural tems, 
4 reeling units, 2 chowki-rearing centres. 13 
concentration centres, 8 eri seed grainages, 3 
muga farms. 1 community reeling centre, 1 
tussar farm, and 3 oocoon marketing cent^ 
under the Serkulture aial Weaving Oeptik.- 
ment The ^ricultural Research Station 
which was established under the First Plan 
at Titabar was fuiiher suengthened. One 
hundred and forty .sericultural demonstration 
units rendered technical help to the serfcul- 
turists of the State. The Weaving Institute 
at Gauhati was upgraded to a tull-fledged 
Textile Institute 

67 Under the Village Industries pro- 
gramme. one hand-made paper unit was es- 
tablished at Gauhati and 15 khadi production 
centres and 12 khadi bhandars were set up 
in the different parui of the State. Schemes 
like village oil industry, cottage match in- 
dustry, hand-pounding of rice and bee-kee|>- 
ing were also implemented. A Saranjam 
Karyalaya at Gauhati, one Ambar Cidyalaya 
at Raha. 7 Pari.shramalayas, 1 production- 
cum-training centre for encouragement of 
palm-gur industries and 9 centres for deve- 
lopment of village leather industries were 
opened. Soap making, pottery, carpentry 
and blacksmithy, etc., were encouraged. The 
programme under Handloom Co-operatives 
followed by pattern approved by the All- 
India Handloom Board and contained 
schemes for formation of weavers’ oo<^n^ 
tives and grant of share capital and worldiv 
capital, supply of tools and accessories, pro- 
paganda and publicity, award of pruM, pro- 
vision of sales depots, rebates on sales of 
handloom cloth, subsidy for tnuuport, etc.” 

68. There is no regional luoak-up of ex- 
penditure under this head, but from the abom , 
statement of the Planning and Devek|pmep 
Dqiartment, it appears that most of w 
expenditures went to the plains districts, pae- 
ticuiarly the Kamrup district. 

69. 1 give below table 12.10 adiidi shows 
the progress of expenditures under the two 
Five Year Plans in reqiect of village and 
honsehdd industries togmber with the pim^ 
Sion in the Third Five Year Ran. 
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Plan Expenditure In village and household Industries in Assam (Rs. in lakhs) 

* TABLE 12.10 



Sector 



1951-52 

1952-53 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

Flfit 

Plan 









Total 


1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

VillBBc tnd Household Industries 

. 

. 

— 

— 

0 35 

2 61 

668 

964 

(■) Khadt end Amber chnrkhe 

. 


. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(b) Silk end Sericulture end Hendloom . 


. 

— 

— 

0 15 

0-2 

2 95 

51 

(c) Hendlcrefts . 




— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(d) Coir .... 

. 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(e) Other Vlllege Industries 



. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(f) Smell-scele Industries 

. 

. 

. 

— 

— 

020 

0 54 

3 73 

4 47 

(g) Industriel Eatete (Cottage Industries) 

• 

• • 

• - 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 


Percentage 





Second 

Percentage 

(Expenditure 

Third 

miercentag 

break- 





Plan 

break- 

per eapiu of 

Plan 

beeake- 

down 1956-57 1957-58 

1958-59 

1959-60 

1960-61 

Total 

down 

all workers 
returned under 
category IV 
ofT961 

provision 

down 

















Census). 



8 9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

100.00 39 53 

62 16 

51-42 

6172 

85 95 

300 77 

,100 00 

Rs. 110 72oBly 

440 00 

100-00 

— 0 57 

4 87 

1 70 

940 

112-00 

28 54 

9-49 


30 00 

6 82 

53 63 21 44 

28 96 

23 79 

24-40 

29 69 

128 28 

42 65 




31 82 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


10 00 

2 27 

46 37 17 52 

28 32 

25 93 

27 92 

{44 26 

143 95 

47 86 


195.00 

44 32 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


65-00 

14 77 

Noie.— means there is no provision in the plan and therefoge no expenditure. 


70. Power . — Assam has great potential 
resources for power development from rivers, 
coal, oil and gas. As for as hydro-electric 
potential is conconed, Assam commands one- 
fourth of the 40 million kW estimated for the 
whole of India. But in spite of its poten- 
tiality, Assam is the most backward among 
Indian States in regard to power generation 
and consumption. The per capita consump- 
tion of electricity in 1960-61 in Assam was 3.56 
kWh as against 41.49 kWh in Bihar 42.80 
kWh in Orissa. 83.39 kWh in West Bengal 
and 38.12 kWh for alLIndia. It is said that 
the progress of any country or le^on can be 
jud^ oy the amount ci dectridly am- 


sumed ; if so, Assam is really the most back 
ward region of India. 

71. Before Independence, only a fev 
towns of Assam had electricity, and all tb 
power was produced by private companie 
through small generators. It was only ii 
Shillong that a small Hydro-Electric m|ec 
was installed, but its capadty is so limitei 
that power has to be augmented from gene 
rators. It was only under die Rve Yea 
Plans that serious dion^t was givoi to th 
problem as a result of sriiich some devd^ 
ment has takoi {dace. In die Krst Fiv 
Year Plan, the Umtru Hydel Project was 
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first biggbh project undertaken in the State 
with an installed capacity of 8400 kW. But 
even this project is really only a baby com- 
pared to projects in other parts of India. 
What is more, even this modest project ha.<! 
not yet been able to produce the power ex- 
pected of it. Many districts and subdivision- 
al headquarters had no electricity even at the 
end of the First Five Year Plan. Ihe per 
capita consumption at the end of the First 
Five Year Plan was only 0.91 kWh against 
28 kWh for all-India. target per capita 
consumption at the end of the Second Plan 
was S.63 kWh but the achievement was only 
3.56 kWh. 

72. In 1950-51. the first year of planning. 


the generating capacity was only 3.343 kW: 
it rose to 5,280 kW in I9S6 and by the end 
of the Second Plan it had risen to over 20JOOO 
kW. Two other power projects, namely the 
Dmium Hydel Project with a oafwcl^ d 
36.000 kW in the first stage, and the Nidiar* 
katiyu Station with a capacity of 67,Q^ kW 
were takert up in the Setund Pbm. but they 
have not yet been completed even at the end 
of 196.3. 'I'hc total expenditure fot power 
under the First Plan was 120.75 lakhs aim that 
for (he Second Plan was Rs. 585.28 lakhs. 

7.1 I give below table 12 tl showing the 
hre<ik-iip of the plan expenditure on power 
development projects during 1951-61 : — 


Pian Expenditure on Power D< velopment Projects 1951-61 

TABLE 12.11 


BlpMKlItUM 

Year and 

Pievliloa 

_ (jUlatokha ) 


1951-52 — 

195^53 .... 0-27 

1953- 54 8,41 

1954- 55 30-S9 

1955- 56 8I1S 

Total for First Five Year Plan IIO-TS 


Pint Plan Provision 

1956- 57 . . . . 

1957- 58 . . . . 

1958- 59 . . . . 

1959- 60 . . . . 

1960- 61 . . . . 

Total for Second Five Year Plan . 


15749 

104/12 

di-m 

9341 

105-S3 

2glM» 


Second Plan Provision 


38000 


Third Plan Provision 


2.73000 


74. From the above table it may be seen 
that the expenditure during the Second Plan 
is more than fourfold that of the First Plan. 
By 1957. the generating capacity was 17.500 
kW and by the end of die Second Plan it was 
20,000 kW. Just before the start of the First 
Five Year Plan, about 74 per^ cent, of the 
total consumption of electricity In Assam was 
, aoepunted only for domestic and commercial 
ifinposes. and only 25 per ocnt._ wja con- 
sinned by industry and public lighting; but 
1^ 1961-62 domestic and commercial con- 
sumption accounted for 44.4 pet cent., ^ in- 
dustries consumed 46.5 per cent, public lift- 
ing cnnMMwgd 7.2 per cent uid 1.9 per omt. 


was used for other purposm. These figures 
show that electrical energy is now in increas- 
ing demand for industrial purposes. Tto 
demand for power has now increased enor- 
mously in Assam, but the supply posiifii is 
so poor that demand cannot meet evfil'the 
most essential requirements for light aatf do- 
mestic purposes. 

75. Power generated by diesel oil plants 
cost between 30 and 165 nP. pet unit, bat 
that produced by hydel sources is only 6.3 
nP. per unit acc^ng to infocmatiaa f«f 
ceived from the Assam Slate Elsottkity 
Board. At the moment, the only soorees A 
hydd powor are die Uiadnt ft&iect 
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wliich cannot produce the rated capacity and 
the Shillong Hydro Electric which can pr<> 
duce only a part of the demand. So until 
hydel power is available, Assam’s industrial 
progress is considerably hindered by the non- 
availability of cheap power. It is not yet 
known what would be the cost of production 
per unit if natural gas available from 
Naharkatiya oil fields is used for the produc- 
tion of electricity. 

INDUSTRIES AND MINING 

76. It is a paradox that in spite of abun- 
dance of raw materials in Assam, the deve- 
lopment of Factory Industries has been very 
poor. Much of its mineral wealth and 
material resources still remain untapped. Ex- 
cepting for the manufacture of tea. the re- 
fining of oil and a few forest-based industries, 
Assam still lags far behind the other States 
of India in the field of industrialisation. Even 
in the case of oil and forest-based industries, 
the industrialisation has been rather poor in 
proportion to the resources at its command. 
The Digboi Refinery has a capacity of about 
0.55 million tonnes, while the Noonmati Re- 
finery has a capacity of 0.75 million tonnes. 
The Barauni Plant which will refine crude 
oil from Assam has a proposed capacity of 2 
million tonnes of oil. Oil prospecting in 
Assam is still going on and many wells drilled 
have been found to be oil-bearing. Similar- 
ly, with the huge forest resources at its dis- 
posal, the number of forest-based industries 
is rather poor. There are only a few ply- 
wood factories and a number of saw mills, but 


there is not a single paper mill although ratv 
materials for the purpose are available in 
plenty. 

77. The number of registered factories in 
1951 were only 842, but in 1962 the number 
has increased to 1.362. Employment in these 
factories increased from 65.094 in 1951 to 
77,988 in 1962. But despite all that, Assam’s 
industries supported less than 100 people per 
thousand square miles in comparison to 100 
to 1000 person in Orissa. Madhya Pradesh 
and Andhra Pradesh for the same given area. 
Assam has only 2 per cent, of India's total 
registered factories in comparison to 22 per 
cent, in Madhya Pradesh and 16 per cent, in 
Bombay. In terms of factory employment. 
Assam’s position is even weaker. Its fac- 
tories accounted for only 0.5 per cent, of the 
country’s total factory labour in comparison 
to 27 per cent, in West Bengal. 31 per cent, 
in Bombay. 19 per cent, in Madras and 7 per 
cent, in Bihar. Its contribution to India’s 
total industrial capital is 0.5 per cent., while 
Bombay contributes 27 per cent.. West Ben- 
gal 21 per cent., Bihar 13 per cent, and 
Madras 7 per cent. If, however, tea and 
petroleum manufacturing are included, the 
position improves somewhat; for. on this 
basis about 8.8 per cent, of the total number 
of factories and 3.4 per cent, of the total 
industrial employment in India are found in 
Assam. 

78. I give below table 12.12 showing the 
plan expenditure of Assam in Industries and 
Mining for the decade 1951-61. 


Plan Expenditure in Industries and Mining 


TABLE 12.12 

(Rupees in lakhs) 


Sector 

1951-52 

1952-53 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

Total 

First Plan 

First 

Plan 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Period 

7 

Target 

8 


tudustry and Power— 
1. Factory Industries 


2. Mining . 

3. Small-scale Industries 

•j “ 

- 

2-20 

5-54 

3-73 

4*47 

5*63 

Sector 

1 

1956-57 

9 

1957-58 

10 

1958-59 

11 

Total 

1959-60 1960-61 Second Plan 

Period 

12 13 14 

Second 

Plan 

Third 

Plan 

Ti^t 

Industry and Powers 

1. Factory Industries . 

2« Mining . 

3. Small-scale Industries 

1800 

3M6 

16-74 

20-76 

55-16 141*82 

133-00 

S3S-00 

. 17-52 

28-32 

25-93 

27*92 

44*26 143*95 

IStHN) 

19500 






*oi 

79. From the above table it may be seen 
that no expenditure was incurred for Factory 
Industries and Mining during the First Plan, 
and even for Small Scale lndu.stnes. some 
expenditure was incurred only from 1953-54 
culminating in a total of Rs. 4.47 lakhs only 
at the end of the First Five Year Plan against 
the target of 5.63 lakhs. In the Second Five 
Year Plan, a sura of Rs. 141.82 lakhs was 
.spent against the target of Rs. 133 lakhs only 
for Factory Industries and Mining. For 
Small Scale Industries, a total expendi- 
ture for the Second Plan was Rs. 143.95 lakhs 
against the target of Rs. 190 lakhs. The 
industrialisation of Assam was seriously taken 
into consideration only late in the Second 
Plan and a Techno-Economic Survey was 
conducted to assess the resources and poten- 
tialities in the State. Two Industrial Estates 
and some Industrial Establishments were 
started during the Second Plan, and the exist- 
ing capacities were expanded The new in- 
dustries taken up during the decade were the 
co-operative sugar mill, the bicycle factory, 
the spun-silk mill and the cotton ginning mill 
among a few others. The Third Plan en- 
visages greater expansion in the field of in- 
dustries on the existing as well as new lines- - 
both in the Public and the Private Sectors. 
The Chinese aggression gave a severe set-back 
to the pace of progress especially in the 
sphere of the Private Sector. 

80. According to the Techno-Economic 

Survey of Assam, its industries can be classi- 
fied into four groups according to the basic 
raw materials processed : (i) Agro-bas|^ 

industry, (ii) Minoal-based industry, (iii) 
Forest-based industry, and (iv) Miscellaneous. 
The first group can again be sub-divided into 
(a) Tea manufacturing, (b) Food processing 
and sugar and (c) Textiles ; while the second 
group can be sub-divided into (a) Metallic 
industry, (b) Non-metallic industry and (ci 
Chemical industry. 

81. Agro-bjosed industry . — ^The tea in- 
dustry is the most organised indust^ of 
Assam, and actually it is the only major in- 

idustry of Assam apart from production of 
crude oil and its refining. It accounts for 
employment of two-thirds of industrial labour 
and forms nearly 64 per cent, of the net in- 
come of the industrial sector. The income 
from the tea industry is so hi^ in Assam 
that the income of die State itself is laigdy 


influenced by the boom and slum of the tei 
industry. It has often been said that dm tea 
industry is the economic barometer of Assam. 
Indeed, the Tea industry has a special |ilaoe 
even in the economy of India because tea is 
a substantial earner of foreign exahange. The . 
Central Co\:rnment also collected various 
taxcN from tea .such as excise dut^. export 
dut> and cx'ss under the Tea Act As already 
.stated earlier, most of the lea production is 
concentrated in Upper Assam and many tea 
gardens in C'achar district have now become 
uneconomic 

82 The foixl procc.sniig industries of 
Assam consist largel> of rice, oil and flour 
mills along with a few bakery, fruit-canning 
and dairy unit.s. Altogether they absorb 
about ^8 per cent of the industrial woihors 
of Assam Rice mills accounted for about 
two-thirds of the total value of output and 
nearly three-fourths of the employment in tibe 
Agrogroup excluding tea plantation in 1956. 
Rice mills arc largely concentrated in Now- 
gong and Kumrup districts because of thdr 
proximity to the ricc growing centres with 
easy means of transport. Hojai town of 
Nowgong IS largely a rice mill town because 
as many as 10 rice mills are concentrated in 
this town only Most of the rice mills are 
also combined with oil mills. Four medium- 
si/cd modern flour mills have been cstaMfrh- 
ed in Assam, two of which are situated in 
Kamrup. one in Sibsagar and one in Teepur. 
Preparation of gur and khandsari is largely 
undertaken on a household basis, and thete 
IS only one sugar mill in the Sibsagar district 
in Assam. 

83. The textile industry of Assam eon* 
sists only of cotton ginning and baling oen- 
tres. weaving institutes and knitting mius. In 
spite of the traditional skill in handloom 
products, the industry is perhaps the least 
develop^ in Assam. Most of the Mi ni s used 
in weaving is imported, and most (fnifre pro* 
ducts are only for consumption in lie famllyv 
With increase in literacy and education, im- 
ported mill-made cotton fabrics and nrionpi) 
have put a severe strain on die handlooifl 
industry. 

84. Minertd-based industry,— Tht ndiweel- 

based industry comprises of mslnfirrlng 
works, railway workraops. motor m- 

pairing woiks, etc. Steal mills ct rveiiteaia 


1 
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sizes have been established in Gauhati, Tk- 
pur and Tinsukia and a bicycle factory has 
dso been established at Gauhati. A steel 
le^olling mill has also been established at 
Gauhati. Smaller mineral-based industries 
have also been established in the Industrial 
Estates at Gauhati and Dhekiajuli. ^ong 
the non-mctallic mineral-based industries, re- 
tining of oil at Digboi and Noonmati is the 
most pre-eminent. Prospecting and produc- 
tion of crude oil has been done on an exten- 
sive scale in Assam especially in the Nahar- 
katiya and Moran region. A Thermal Power 
Plan is being set up in Namrup in Lakhim- 
pur district and a Cement Factory with a ca- 
pacity of 400 tons a day is being set up at 
Cherrapunji. Sillimanite is being quarri^ 
from Sonapur in the United Khasi-Jaintia 
Hills district. Regarding chemical industry, 
the most important is ^e manufacture of 
matches which is being carried on in two fac- 
tories. one at Dhubri in Goalpara and another 
in Cachar district. The Assam Match Fac- 
tory at Dhubri is by far the biggest match 
factory of Assam ; it employs about 800 em- 
ployees on a constant basis. 

85. Forest-based industry . — ^The forest- 
based industries of Assam consist of saw 
mills and the plywood industry. In 1954-55 
there were only 59 saw mills employing about 
2,000 workers and utilising approximately 1.6 
million cu. ft. of timber annually. By 1959- 
60. the number of saw mills had increased 
to 106 with 2,208 workers and the mills were 
utilising about 3 million cu. ft. of timber. The 
plywood industry of Assam began only from 
1952-53 and that also only in the private sec- 
tor. The industry, however, expanded very 


rapidly and by 1956-57. there were 17 fa^ 
tories consuming about 22 million cu. ft. of 
timber, manufacturing about 2 million tw 
chests, which was only 50 per cent of the 
total demand. The remaining 2 mdlion of 
tea chests used to be imported from Calcutta 
where the cost of production is lower than 
that of Assam despite the fact that raw ma- 
tcristls are available within the State ^ itself 
and very near the factories. Greater efficiency, 
better techniques of production and cheaper 
fuel and chemicals give Calcutta an advan- 
tage over Assam. 

86. Miscellaneous industries. — ^The mis- 
cellaneous industries consist of small facto- 
ries like printing presses, manufactining of 
bricks and tiles, manufacturing of ice. dis- 
tilleries etc. Of these, the most important is 
the printing press industry. 

87. Transport and ConunurucMions.—TlK „ 
transport system of Assam consists of Rail- 
ways. Roads Waterways and Airways. The 
Railways are operated by the Railway Board. 
Government of India ; Waterways are operated 
by a private company and the Airways are 
operated by the Indian Airlines Corporation. 
Roads are made and maintained by the 
Goverment of Assam either from its own 
resources or with financial assistance from the 
Central Government In the First Five Year 
Plan, expenditure was incurred only for roads ; 
and in the Second Five Year Plan also, most 
of the expenditure was incurred for roads 
although some amount was also incurred for 
a ropeway survey and inland water transport. 
I give below table 12.13 showing the develop- 
ment expenditure in transport and communi- 
cations in the State for the period 1951-61 : — 


De'^elopment Expenditure in Transport and Communications in the Slate 

TABLE 12.13 

(Rb. b lakhi) 

Sector 

1 

1951-52 

2 

1952-53 

3 

t»S3.54 

4 

1954-55 

S 

1955-56 

6 

First 

Plan 

Total 

7 

First 

Flan 

Provision 

8 

1 Transport . 

11-33 

2632 

71-7S 

8S-61 

152-14 

349-18 

32712 

Roads 

11-33 

26-32 

71-78 

89*61 

152-14 

349-18 

327-12 

Pott A Harbour 

> 

. . 

• • 


• • 

• • 

0* 

Other Tnuspott 

» ■ • 


• • 

e • 

e • 


- •• 
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TABLE ti-l^-eoneld 


Sector 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1 

9 

10 

11 

1. Transport 

. 146-24 

168 67 

11217 

Road^ . 

. 146 08 

167 99 

111 50 

Ports and Harbours 

. 



Other transport 

016 

068 

067 


1939-60 

196041 

Total 

Second 

Plan 

mSr 

PMeiuon 

lUnl 

Hu 

eiovWsa 

12 

13 

14 

15 

IS 

— 

-- 


- - M m 


119-95 

108 15 

655 33 

769 50 

lAiSOO 

11514 

10511 

644-02 

769-50 

moe 

4 61 

5-24 

11-31 


• « 

14000 


Number of workers returned in Category VIII in 1961 Ccmui— 73.612 


88. Railways . — ^The length of railway in 
Assam at the end of 1960^1 was 1750 kilO' 
metres. Recently the north bank rail line 
was extended further with the completion of 
the bridge over the Subansiri. Priority has 
been accorded to extension of the line to Mur* 
kongselek and extension of the broad gauge 
line up to Jogighopa on which works have 
already been undertaken. After completion 
of the broad gauge line from Siliguri to 
Bongaigaon, work on which was in progress, 
and the installation of the projected centra- 
lized traffic control on the Bongaigaon- 
Gauhati section, it should be possible to meet 
all demands and do away completely with 
quota restrictions on this route. 

89. Ropeway . — ^There was a proposal for 
the construction of a ropeway from Shelia 
(on the border of the United Khasi-Jaintia 
Hills district with East Pakistan) to Shillong 
via Cberrapunji and thence to Pandti in the 
Kamrup district. In the Second Plan a sum 
of Rs. 1.79 lakhs was spent for the prelimi- 
nary survey and preparation of the project 
report for this ropeway. Consultation with 

. foreign entoprises has been made and ten- 
ders have been called for the construction of 
this ropeway. 

90. Waterways.— Tha internal waterways 
of Assam extended to over 9,600 kilometres. 

. Approximately. 500 kilometres are negotiable 
‘ by steam boats and another 1,100 kilometres 
by large country boats. The rest of the 
length could be negotiated only by rafts and 
small country boats. During the dry sea- 
sons. navigability is ajqireciabiy reduced. 

91. The waterways play a very important 
role in maintaining co mm n n i c ati o p between 


Assam and the rest of India. At present, 
the annual traffic to and from Assam carried 
by steamer companies amounts to 8/9 lakh 
tonnes each way. 

92 The third plan for inland water 
transport has been formulated by the Centre 
in the light of the recommendations of the 
Inland Water Transport Committee. The 
schemes for the Assam river services In clMde 
the following; — 

(i> loan assistance to the Joint Steamer 
Companies ; 

(ii) construction of an inland port at 
Pandu ; 

(III) purchase of launches and dredgers 

for the Brahmaputra ; and 

(IV) improvement of the foreshores at 

Gauhati. 

93 In the State Government sector, a 
Directorate of Inland Water Tranmort has 
been created to look after the problim aris- 
ing in connection with inland water transport 

94 Roads. — ^Road devefopmeot in 
Assam has special dMBculties on account of 
the existence of numerous ranges of hills of 
varying heights, rivers and stieaiM r which 
have been changing qourses reqonni con- 
siderable extent of bridging, drculthm Of 
roads in the hill section, traversing of nwiriiy 
areas and othm dHBcnhies. Assam 
Valley is crisrerossed by the Brabnapatltf 
and its tributaries at so many points that the 
efficiency at the road lystem requires the 
maintenance of a large number of texies.. 
Road construction is easier in the 8o^ 

Bank : and in die Norffi Bank, it is vent dm- 
cult to make roads betwaso Team ami dm 
extreme aortlKasten. point offlie 
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piutra Vatt^ because of the existence of many 
rivers whicn rush headlong from the Hima- 
layas to Oie Brahmaputra. The construction 
of the Brahmaputra bridge has greatly re- 
volutionized the road system of Assam, al- 
though one or two more bridges of this type 
are required if the State is to have a really 
efficient road transport system. Otherwise, 
road and rail transport between the South 
Bank and the North Bank is extremely 
difficult. 

9S. By the end of the Second Plan, the 
length of roads in Assam under the Public 
Works Department was 14.859 kilometres in- 


cluding 1,188 kilometres under National 
Highways. 

96. According to the Nagpur Plan. 
Assam is to be served by a network of roads 
with a total length of 35.200 kilometres by 
about 1.980. The length of roads in Assam 
increased from 9,759 kilometres in 1950-51 to 
14,859 kilometres in 1960-61. Under the 
Third Plan, it was proposed to construct 1.040 
kilometres of new roads. In the first three 
years of the Third Plan, roughly 550 kilo- 
metres have been completed. 

97. The distribution of roads among the 
districts at the beginning of the Third Plan 
was as under: — 


TABLE 12.14 



District 

1 



Kilometres 

2 

Kilometres of roads per 

Sq. Km. *000 popula- 
tion 

3 4 

1. Qoalpara 





1,543 

015 

100 

2. Kamnip .... 





2,267 

0 23 

J'lO 

3. Darrang .... 





1,381 

" 016 

107 

4. Lakhimpur 





1.458 

on 

0-97 

5. Nowgong 





1,093 

019 

070 

6. Sibsagar .... 





1,872 

0 21 

1*55 

7. Cachar .... 





1,126 

016 

0*82 

8. Qaro Hills 





523 

0*06 

1 68 

9. United Khasi-Jaintia Hilhs . 





1,423 

O'lO 

309 

10. United Mikir and North Cachar Hills . 




776 

005 

2-77 

11. Mizo Hills 

. 




1,397 

0*07 

5*17 



Total . 

• 

• 

14,859 

0*12 

1*25 


98. The Five Year Plans also envisage 
the upgrading of sub-standard roads and 
bridging of a number of river crossing includ- 
ing major bridges over the Barak, Dikhow. 
Jhanji, Dhansiri, Buroi, Kopili. Lon^i, etc. 
Up to the end of the Second Plan, nine ma- 
jor bridges including those over the Disang. 
Jhanji, Dhansiri, Kopili and Longai were 
completed and in June 1962 the longest road 
bridge in Assam over the Jia-Bharali was also 
completed. Also. 2,264 kilometres of road 
were metalled or blacktopped during the Se- 
cond Plan period and another 800 kilometres 
were gravelled. 

99. From table 12.14 it may be seen that 
the distribution of roads in the various dis- 
tricts of Assam has been given in terms of 
total kilometres for tiie whole district as well 
as in kiltnnetres of road per sq. kilometre of 


area and per 1000 population. As the hill 
districts of Assam have a very sparse popula- 
tion due to the difficult terrain and the lack 
of sufficient food, so in terms of 1000 popula- 
tion, it would appear as if the hill districts 
have a big share of roads. When it comes 
to total kilometres in the districts as well as ’ 
in mileage per sq. kilometre of area, it may 
be seen that road development in the Garo 
Hills. United Mikir and North Cachar Hills 
and Mizo Hills has yet been very poor. 
Apart from the lengths of road, the quality 
of roads has also to be taken into considera- 
tion. Mere figures show that there are 1,397 
kilometres of road within the Mizo HUls. but 
these are mostly earthworks which are at best 
suitable only for jeeps and that also mostfy 
during the friir weather. As soon as rain 
foils, many of these roads in the hills become 
waterlogged ot boggy witii mud tibat no ve- 
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fiicle, not even a jeep, can pass until the 
ground is more or less dry again. If roads 
are really to be useable, they must be covered 
with soling stones and gravels, and whereover 
possible. Aey must also be macadamized. In 
Ae hill areas, bridges are also very essential 
because of the heavy rain in summer and the 
fact that hill streams and rivers rush in 
torrents during the rainy reason and no boats 
can ply. In the plains, ferries can be used 
even if there are no bridges. Another fact 
is that in the plains, there are railways and 
waterways apart from roads, and carriage of 
passengers and goods by railways and boats 
is always cheaper than road transport. In 
the hill districts, there are no railways or 
waterways. Only the United Khasi-Jaintia 
Hills can claim to have some good roads al- 
though many parts of this district also arc not 
yet accessible due to lack of roads. The 
crying need of Assam, and especially of the 
hill areas, is for more roads, good roads 
and all-weather roads with bridges. One of 


the most specular achievements of the first 
Two Plans is the construction of roads in 
many areas where ten years ago peoipie never 
saw what a motor vehicle is. Assam as a 
whole suffers from serious shorti>ge of 
port facilities uithin iu> bordcis; but mdl^ so 
in its link with the rest of India* Ijick Of 
communications and transport faeOities is the 
main rea-son for the industrial tmckwardnesi 
of the State. 

100. Transport . — 1 give below table 12.15 
showing the progress of transport in Assam 
for the decade 1951-61 as wcfTl as for the 
trends for 1961-66. This table shows that 
no new lines for the railways have been add- 
ed to the existing 1205 miles: but imme- 
diately after this decade a new line has been 
constructed from Rangapara in the Nortt 
Bank to Murkongsclek. and another small 
line 'rum Kaikdighat to Dharmanagar. I 
also give below a statement in table 12.16 
which has been prepared for me bv the 
Chief Engineer. Northeast Frontier Railway. 


Progress of Transport in the Slate 

TABLE 12.15 
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101. From table 12.15 it may be seen 
diat at the beginning of the First Five Year 
Plan, there were only 950 miles of surface 
roads including national highways and 305 
miles of unsurfaced roads ; but at the end of 
the Second Plan, there were 1,480 miles of 
surfaced roads and 6.660 miles of unsurfaced 
roads showing an increase of 55.78 per cent, 
in respect of surfaced roads over that of 1950- 
51 which is taken as the basis here and another 
increase of 118.28 per cent, in respect of un- 
surfaced roads. 

102. It may also be seen that at the 
beginning of the First Five Year Plan, there 
were only 226 commercial vehicles on the 


road ; but up to Slst March 1961 there were 
573 such veUdes. 

SOCIAL SERVICES. 

103. Under the heading *Sodal Services’, 
the following items of plan expenditure are in- 
cluded — ^Education, Medical and Public 
Health, Housing, Labour and Labour Welfore, 
Welfare of Backward Classes and Miscellane- 
ous items such as Statistics. Publicity. Aid to 
Local Bodies. Urban Development and Expan- 
sion of Public Works Department Organisa- 
tions. In table 12.17 below I give the plan 
expenditure on such social services in Assam 
for the decade 1951-61 as well as for provi- 
sions in the Third Five Year Plan. 


Plan Expenditure on Social Services in the State 



TABLE 12.17 




(Jtf. tn lakhs) 

Sectori 

19S1.S2 

19^2-53 

J953-54 

I9M-55 

1955-56 

Finit 

Plan 

Pint 

Plan 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Tota 

7 

Provision 

8 


SoeM S^rflrft^ 


1. Education 


6-99 

6 39 

21-27 

31-64 

47-58 

113-58 

111-10 

186-71 


30-35 

31-72 

31-15 

28-44 

71-77 

193-41 

S. Public Health J 


4 Housiof • • • . 

• • • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

S. Labour and Labour Welfare 

• • • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2-60 

2-60 

2-60 

a. WeUkreof Backward Classes . 

e • « 

18-28 

36-36 

61-08 

125-44 

195-14 

436-30 

441-80 

7. Miscellaneous^ 









(a) Statistic. 

• • • 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(b) Publicity 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(c) Aid to Local Bodies 

• e e 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(d) Urban Development 

■ • ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(e) BxMnilon of Public Works 

Department 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 


O^nliatioBi. 


1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1959-60 

1960-61 

Second 

Plan 

Total 

Second 

Plan 

Provision 

Third 

nan 

Provision 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

18 

107-12 

|1 1 1-27 

124-65 

283-89 

233-89 

748-32 

714-71 

L674-00 

29-47 

|65-69 

76-54 

93-52 

|86-13 

351-35 

495-86 

865-00 

0-98 

3.91 

5-82 

12-56 

15-15 

38-42 

35-88 

I59’00 

0-98 

3-91 

5-82 

12-56 

15-15 

38*42 

35*88 

100-00 

119-55 

119-91 

125-20 

180-93 

209-40 

754-99 

9-20 

1.03040 

1-45 

2-70 

3-9 

4-50 

4-74 

17*36 

19-61 

22*00 

3-82 

1-36 

4-85 

4410 

7-00 

21*83 

23*75 

3440 

5-79 

6*75 

2-77 

1*50 

MS 

17*96 

47*80 

25*00 

1*81 

2*37 

2*82 

C2*38 

13*58 

23*96 

2240 

11846 

19*29 

21*19 

18*94 

1»73 

8*62 

72*87 

9540 

58L00 
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104. Education . — ^In a devdoping eco 
nomy. education has a determining influence 
on the rate of economic progress. Economic 
development makes growing demands on 
human resources and calls for values and atti- 
tude in the building up of which the quality 
and quantity of education is an important ele- 
ment. It is the system of education which, 
if properly modelled and directed, keeps the 
wheels of economic development forging 
ahead. By and large, it has been generally 
stated that the old system of education re- 
quires re-orientation to make it fit in with the 
era of planning and development. Great em- 
phasis was laid on basic education, diversifi- 
cation of secondary education, improvement 
of the standard of collegiate and university 
education, expansion of facilities for techni- 
cal and vocational education and implemen- 
tation of programes of social education and 
cultural development. But whatever n>ay be 
the system of education, the ultimate goal is 
the acquisition of learning and proficiency in 
the arts, sciences and technolo^. In a demo- 
cratic set-up with adult franchise, literacy is 
the most' indispensable ingredient of progress. 
There is also the great need for giving educa- 
tion to under-developed communities who 
lacked opportunities in the past. 

105. With the above objects in view, a 
sum of Rs. 113.58 lakhs was spent in the 
First Five Year Plan against the provision of 
Rs. 111.15 lakhs, and in the Second Plan a 
sum of Rs. 748.32 lakhs was spent against the 
provision of Rs. 714.71 lakhs for ^ucation. 
The provision in the Third Plan has reached 
a record figure of Rs. 1674.00 lakhs which 
is more than double the expenditure in the 
Second Plan. The Idlrge provision in' the 
Third Plan is said to be mainly due to the 
proposed introduction of free and compulsoiy 
primary education for all children in the^ age 
group M 1 years. Data regarding the achieve- 
ments under this head have already been 
given in my chapter on Literacy and 
Education. 

106. Medioa and PubUc Hedth.-¥tom 
the ab^ table it may be seen that a sum of 
Rs. 193.41 lakhs was spent in the First Plan 


against the provision of Rs. 186.71 lakiM, and 
a sum of Rs. 351.3S lakhs was itpent at dia 
end of the Second Plan against tan woviaion 
of Rs 495.86 laktas. Thus in tha ttM Flaa 
there is an excess, and in the Second 48nn 
there is a shortfall of expenditure. The gene- 
ral aim of health programmes it to anand 
facilities for health services to cover as lafga 
a population as possible and to promote a 
progressive improvement in the level of health. 
The programme covered by these expendi- 
tures related to the establimmcTK of instltli* 
tional facilities, development of technical 
man-power resources throu^ appropriate 
training programme and employment ci per- 
sons trained, control of communicable di- 
seases. improventeni of environmental hy- 
giene and sanitation, family planning and 
other supportmg programmes includiitg ayur- 
vedic aiid homeopathic systems of medicines. 
I>iiring the First Plan, the health aetivitiro 
were generally confined to urban areas of 
the State in continuation and extension of the 
schemes already initiated during the post-war 
period. Apart from the Assam Medical 
C'ollegc which was finished and equipped 
during the last decade, many hospitals and 
dispensaries were also established in many 
parts of the State. The National Malaria 
Eradication Programme has been stirii a 
success that malaria is no longer a great 
killer. Many communicable diseases like 
cholera, small pox and kala-azar, wbidi iwd 
to sweep off a large population in previons 
decades, have been controlled to a vay great 
extent. 

107. The ne* result of all these haitth 
activities is that the death rate has bm 
brought down to a very great extent 

the birth rate has ritber remained constant or 
has shown so.-ne improvement The result is 
a big increase in population as is ^Iven Ml 
by the 1961 Census. | 

108. The following is table 12.18 show- 
ing the number of hospitals and dispennirfea 
in the State as wdl as in all the dulricts cf 
Assam. The figures in the mbie roeak for 
themselves and do not appear to call lor air 
comments. 


in 
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Number oj Hospitals and Dispensaries in the State and the Districts 

TABLE 12.18 

(Bum M9S0-S1-I00) 


Region 

I 


1950-51 


1955-56 


Actual Index Actual Index 

2 3 4 5 


1960-61 


Actual Index 

6 7 


1965-66 

(Target) 

f ^ ~ e 

Actual Index 
8 9 
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TABLE 12*18— (M$$f . 1WMI«»I8D) 


Reoion ^ 

1930-31 

1955 56 

1960-61 

1963-6e 

(Twem 

Actual 

1 2 

Index ^ 

3 

^Actual 

4 

Index ' 

5 

Actual 

6 

Index 

7 

'Actual hi4n ' 

8 e 

9. United Khaal-Jaintia Hills— 
(i) Hospital and Dispen- 

17 

100 

24 

141 17 

46 

270 58 

29 i7D-3S 

saries. 

(ii) Beds .... 

191 

100 

269 

140 83 

412 

213 70 

339 292 S7 

(iii) Primary Health Units . 

10. UnitedMikir & North Cachar 
Hills— 

(i) Hospital and Dispen- 

10 

100 

15 

150 

35 

350 

21 210 

saries. 

(ii) Beds .... 

27 

100 

34 

125 92 

86 

318 51 

120 444-44 

(iii) Primary Health Units . 

11. Mizo Hills— 

(i) Hospital and Dispen- . 

15 

100 

18 

120 

34 

226*66 

H.A. 

18 120 

saries. 

(ii) Beds .... 

124 

100 

134 

108 06 

14f 

117-74 

197 ISMT 

(iii) Primary Health Units . 

•• 


5 


5 


N.A. 


^o/f : — 1960-61 figures include dispensaries maintained by Local Bodiw. 


N.A. means “ data not available 


109. Housing . — Under the various hous- 
ing schemes, it was possible, during the Se- 
cond Plan period, to complete the construc- 
tion of 900 houses under the low income 
group housing scheme. 279 tenements under 
the industrial housing scheme, and 28 houses 
under the plantation labour housing scheme. 
Under the slum clearance scheme and the 
middle income group hoxising scheme. 362 
tenements and 14 houses respectively were 
under various stages of construction. Under 
the rural housing scheme. 42 villages were 
selected for implementation of the scheme. 
The progress under the plantation labour 
housing scheme was riow mainly due to difll- 
cul^ of the planters to offer adequate se- 
curity against loans admissible undw the 
scheme. 

IIQ. If^elfare of Backward Classes . — ^The 
descri^An- “backward classes" is commonly 
^ifdiM to the following four sections of the 
population: — 

(1) Sdieduled tribes living in die hiOa' 
and plains; 

(2) Scbodiilod cairteSg 


(3) Communities formerly described as 
“criminal tribes". 

(4) Other socially and educationally 
backward classes. 

111. In Assam there is no communiw 
falling under the category of ‘criminal tribei\ 

Of the remaining groups, the scheduled tribes 
constitute the largest group among the back* 
ward classes. The great majority of this 
population live in the autonomous bill dis* 
tricts of United Khasi-Jaintia IfiUs. Oaro 
Hills. Mikir Hills, North Cachar Hills and 
Mizo Hills covering an area of 22,732 
square miles against 47.257 square miles com- 
prising the total area of the State. They are f'y 
popularly known as ''the hill tribals. 953,310 f 
scheduled tribes, according to die 1961 
Census, live in the plains eimr in pockets or 
mixed with the odw population of the State. 
They are known as the plains tribals. There 
are 732,756 scheduled castes population, ac- 
cording to the 1961 Census, sriio live falter^ 
spersed with the general population of tte 
State. The odwr backward riasses are ac- 
tually part and parcel of die pneral popida- 
tion. While the MBs ttftab are c ou cei itra t e d 

»4 
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in the five autonomous hills districts of the 
State, the plains tribals. scheduled castes and 
other backward classes form of the total 
population of the plains districts. 

112. The problem of the backward 
classes vary from one section to another 
section, each section having its own special 
problems. During the pre-independence 
iod these sections of the population were 
to their own devices and it was only after 
independence that a comprehensive pro- 
gramme for the development of all these 
under-developed and backward people was 
taken up. One of the directive principles of 
State policy laid down by the Constitution 
is that the State shall promote with special 
care the educational, social and economic 
interests of the weaker sections of the people, 
and in particular, of the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes, and shall protect them from 
social injustice and exploitation. To give 
effect to the aforesaid directive. Article 275 
of the Constitution has provided for grants- 
in-aid out of the Consolidated Fund of India 
to meet the cost of schemes of development 
undertaken to promote the welfare of such 
tribes and to raise the level of administration 


in the tribal areas to that of the other areas 
of the State. Accordingly wdfare measurn 
initiated under the general plan are beine 
supplemented by special programmes under 
Article 275 of the Constitution for these 
classes of the population. The development 
programmes under Article 275 of the Consti- 
tution may be broadly' grouped under four 
heads — 

(a) Communications. 

(b) Education and culture. 

(c) Development of tribal economy, and 

(d) Health and water supply. 

113. The First Five Year Plan aimed at 
meeting the inescapable, and by far the most 
special, needs of these sections of the popula- 
tion. The Second Five Year Plan broadly 
followed the lines of those adopted under the 
First Plan. The Third Plan sub^ntially re- 
tains the same approach with this difference 
that economic development per se is sought 
to be given a somewhat higher emphasis in 
terms of implementation of the programmes. 

114. The allocations for these sections 
of the population under the three plan periods 
are as follows; 



(Rv, in lakhs^i 





First Plan 

A 

Second Plan 

^ Third Plan 
Allocation 




t 

Allocation 

> 

Expenditure 

r 

Allocation 

Expenditure 

1 

Scheduled Tribes— 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(a) Hills . . . . 

. 

• • 

. 343 54 

313 02 

703 00 

540 25 

710-00 

(b) Plains . . . . 

. 

. 

121 00 

104 58 

199 50 

178-56 

225-00 

Scheduled Castes 

. 

. 

800 

7 80 

47-50 

37-18 

6000 

Other Backward Classes 

■ 

• 

. 

.• 


• • 

35-00 



Total 

. 472-54 

425-40 

950-00 

755-99 

1.030-00 


115. During the Second Plan period the 
Government of India appointed a Scheduled 
Areas and Scheduled Tribes Gnmnission 
un^ die Chairmanship of Shri U. N. Dhdiar. 
The finandal provisions for scheduled tribes 
under the annual plans may be reviewed ac- 
cording to die recommmdations of the 
Commission. 


116. The fbllowitig are some of die de- 
vek^juneot wm^ks cairiM out in die first Two 


Plans for the Welfare of the Backward 
Classes. 

117. CommutUcations . — The major pro- 
blems in the hill areas are communicatioos. 
These areas are sparsely pq;>ulated. they have 
heavy rainfall, they abound in forests und 
the communications are very difficult and It- 
ndted to allow for the basic amaiitks to 
readi the people. The partitioii of die 
country had gready disrupli^ die eo^omy 
the Oaio HillB. the United KhasMite Hills 
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and the Mizo district, because the produce 
of these districts used to be exported to the 
adjoining districts of East Bengal. Perish- 
able inoducts like oranges, pineapples, pan 
leaves and forest produce like b^boo, bay 
leaves and timber used to find a ready mar- 
ket in East Bengal, and such produce could 
conveniently be transported to East Bengal 
markets through the various rivers and 
streams flowing from the hills to the plains. 
The trade across the borders had suffered in 
varying degrees since the partition of the 
country and the people of the borders had 
lost their purchasing power. A long-term 
solution for the restoration of the economy 
of these areas lies in the construction of roads 
to link the border areas with the important 
marketing centres in Assam. In the First 
Five Year Plan, IS roads were constructed 
with a total mileage of about 3S0 miles en- 
tailing an expenditure of Rs. 163 24 lakhs. 
During the Second Plan, 25 roads with a 
total mileage of 600 miles were taken up at 
an estimated cost of Rs. 377.36 lakhs out of 
which only Rs. 234.41 lakhs had actually 
been incurred till 31st March 1961. The 
progress on these roads was rather slow and 
most of them may be completed only till the 
end of the Third Plan. In the plains tribal 
areas, there is not much difficulty regarding 
communications because plains tribals live 
along with other plains neople. However. 10 
big road projects and w small village roads 
had been constructed at an estimated expen- 
diture of Rs. 83.04 lakhs. 

118. Education and Culture . — No data 
are available regarding the expenditure on 
education for the Welfare of the Backward 
Classes for the First Five Year Plan, but the 
expenditure for the Second Five Year Plan 
was Rs. 117.21 lakhs. The most spectacular 
help for the education of tribals was the li- 
beral grant of scholarships to all tribal stu- 
dents for college education. In the First Plan 
about 1,000 scholarships, and in the Second 
Plan about 6,755 scholarships, were given 
undmi tfio scheme. . A good deal of monqr 
was al& spent for grants-in-aid to primary, 
middle and high sdiools in the tribal areas 
and a numbn' of Government sdiools was 
also establidied in these areas. These ex- 
penditures have gmdy bdped the spread ci 
lilency and educsitioii in the hOl areas. 


119. Econondc (/pff/r.-— The main aetl* 
vity under this head rdated to the attanpt 
to help in replacing shifting cultivation by n 
more settled system of cultivation. Some 
cottage inductnes centres had also been e** 
Utblished for encourasing subsidiary indhistilN 
like bee-keeping, basTel-making. sencultur- 
spinning and weaving and the manufncKM «pf 
palm gur. Hovs fur the expenditures Hr hd|v 
ing the tribal people in the sphere of agri- 
culture and indust^ have been a real benefit 
to the people cannot be gauged. All that 
the departments concerned have been able to 
supply is a number of schemes undertaken and 
the expenditures incurred, but no evaluation 
or socioeconomic survey has been undertaken 
to assess the real impacts of these expendi- 
tures on the economy of the tribal areas. To 
the layman, it however appears that the lot of 
the cultivators. u»peeially the tribal ones, has 
not improved 

*20. Health and Water Supply . — ?u the 
sphere of health, 25 dispensaries were started 
during the First Plan ; and during the Second 
Plan, 22 more dispensaries and 6 Maternity 
and Child Welfare Centres were taken up 
besides those taken up during the First Five 
Year Plan. Grants-in-aid for constructing 
drinking water projects were given and 5 size- 
able projects had also been provided. In the 
sphere of health, some tangible benefits have 
accrued to the tribal people. 

121. Other Schenies 0 — ^Various develop- 
ment schemes were taken up under Sociu 
Welfare. Labour Welfare. Statistics. Publicity 
and Aid to Local Bodies. Under the Social 
Welfare programme. 3 State Homes and 4 
District Shelter Centres were (^ned for the 
benefit of ex-convicts. Construction was also 
under way for the establishment of a Borstall 
Institute and a Vagrant Home. Twentytwo 
Welfare Extension Projects were opened for 
the benefit of women and children, of whic^ 
10 were converted into the co-ordinate# 
pattern. These projects were opened through 
the State Social Welfare Board. Grants-^ 
aid to 420 voluntary organisations, engag^ 
in social welfare work, were given. Ten can- 
ctidates were sent for training in the Tata 
Institute of Social Scienoes. Under the Lab- 
our Welfare Schemes, one ttaioing centre fat 
the ttaioing of fBmakwndmre and another fcNT' 
training of male workwa were hmctioi^ at 
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Mezenga and Rowria respec^vdy. Nine 
community centres for plantation workers 
and one centre for industrial workers also 
started functioning. Grants-in-aid were given 
to the Assam Seva Samity for running 10 
welfare centres for craft-training and black- 
smithy. Under the employment service pro- 
gramme, there were 8 employment exchanges. 
12 units for collection of employment market 
information, 1 tmit for occupational research 
and analysis and 2 units for vocational guid- 
ance and counsdling functioning at the end of 
the quinquennium. The Directorate of Sta- 
tistics and die Directorate of Information and 
Public Relation were strengthened and dis- 
trict offices were opened. Loan assistance was 
continued to the Local Bodies for improve- 
ment of water supply and improvement of hats 
and bazars. 

INCOME, INVESTMENT, SAVINGS AND 
CONSUMPTION. 

122. As the decade covered by the 1961 
Census coincided with the first two Five Year 
Plans, the Registrar General decided that an 
attempt should be made to appraise the im- 
pact of these two Plans on ffie economy of 
the State. In this chapter as well as in some 
previous chapters, indications have been given 
about the impact of these two Plans. For 
example, the impact of expenditure on edu- 
cation luis already been fully dealt with in 
the chapter on Literacy and Education. In 
Chapter I — Introducing the State — ^various 
indications and evaluations have also been 
given regarding the achievements. In many 
cases in this chapter, it has been stated that 
apart from showing ^ plan expenditures, no 
assessment could be made regarding the im- 


pact of these investments. But the assess- 
ment of tte impact of the two Hve Year Plans 
can, to some extent, be doM wiffi the hdp 
of suitable selected economic indicators him 
the State income, the per capita income and 
indices of production of various agricultural 
and industrial commodities during the last 
decade. Production in the sphere of agri- 
cultural and industrial sectors have already 
been discussed, because it is easier to assess 
the impact of the plan expenditures on agri- 
culture and industry by taking tlw figures of 
production as well as of importation of fo<^- 
grains etc. As regards the State income, in- 
vestment. savings and consumption, I think 
1 should reproduce what has been said by the 
Department of Economics and Statistics in 
this respect as the subject has already been 
comprehensively dealt with by this depart- 
ment by way of appraisal. The following is a 
reproduction of their appraisal: — 

123. National income estimates provide 
the most comprehensive single indicator of 
the level of development of a country or a 
part thereof. Strictly speaking, the estimates 
of national income of India and the State in- 
come of different States as these are now com- 
piled are not comparable. The former relates 
to income accruing to the nationals of the 
country while the latter relates to income ori- 
ginating within the respective geographical 
* boundaries of the States. Nevertheless the 
rates of growth of the national income and 
State income provide a fair basis for compare 
ing the relative growth of the economies. 

124. Assam accounts for 2.5 per cent of 
India’s national income as against 2.7 po' cent 
of its population. 


Estbnates of per capita income (in Rupees) 

TABLE 12.19 



At 1948-49 prices 

At current prices 

Yeais 

Xssam 

Inito 

Assam 

India' 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1950-51 

255-5 

247-5 

291-6 

266-5 

1955-56 

268-0 

267-8 

274-1 

255-0 

1956-57 

261-7 

275-6 

294-3 

2||-3 

279-6 

1957-58 

253-6 

267-3 

290-4 

1958-59 

257-4 

280-1 

309-5 

303-3 

1959-60 

247-3 

279-2 

305-3 

304-8 

1960-61 

253-9 

293-7 

3114 

326-2 

1961-62 

260-4 

2934 

319-1 

329-7 

1962-63* 

253-4 

294-2 

319-6 

• • 




*ProviiloiiaI 
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125. India and Asaam Companson . — In 
19S0>S1. aocQFding to the estimates of income, 
the per capita income in Assam* in terms of 
194849 prices, was Rs. 2SS.S. while that of 
India was Rs. 247.S. At the end of the First 
Plan, the level was Rs. 268.0 in Assam and 
Rs. 267.8 in India; and bv the end of the 
Second Plan, the per capita income in India 
has gone up to 293.7, while in the case 
of Assam it has gone down to Rs. 253.9. a 
level even Iowa* than in 1950-51. At current 
prices also, the movement of per capita income 
has not been very much different. These are 
indicated below: 

126. The State income of Assam, that is 
the income within the geographical boundary 
of Assam, rose by 7 7 per cent in the First 
Plan. In terms of constant prices the rise 
was 19.8 per cent. 

127. In the Second Plan, the State in- 
come at current prices increased by another 
32.8 per cent. But in tern s of constant 


prices the rise was less spectacular beiqg odk 
10.7 per cent. 

128. In 1961-62 and 196243. the State 
income at current prices, increased by 5.9 per 
cent, and 2 9 per cent respectively. At com* 
tant prices, the State income rose by M per 
cent, in 196^ -62 but declined by 0.1 peK*^4Bt 
in 1962-63 

129. 7 rem/s in 4 uam.— At both eunent 
and constant prices, the nse in the per oapnita 
income has not been continuous. WhenevaP 
the increase in income was less duin the pro- 
jected increase of population, the level of per 
capita income went down In terms con- 
stant prices, such falls occurred in the year* 
1951-52. 1953-54. 1956-57. 1957-58 and in 
terms of current prices falls in per capita 
income were recorded in 1'9S2-S3, 1953-54. 
1955-56. l95‘7-5& and 195940. According to 
preliminary estimates for 196243 in terms of 
curron price, the pc.' capita income increased 
by a nominal amount while in terms of con- 
stant prices It fell appreciably. 


The trends of Stale tm ome over the past decade are shown beiou 

TABLE 12.20 




Total income (Rs incrores) 

Per capita 

inoome (Ri.) 



At current 

—A——— ■ ■ i 




Years 

At 1948-49 

At current 

At 1948-49 



price 

price 

price 

priee 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1950-51 . 

.... 

254 4 

223 6 

291 6 

2SS.S 

1955-56 . 


274 0 

267 9 

274 1 

a6S<o 

1956-57 

. 

303 2 

269 6 

294 3 

2St-T 

1957-58 . 


*^08 4 

269 3 

290 4 

2S3-S 

1958-59 . 


339 1 

282 0 

309*5 

2S7-4 

1959-60 . 


345 2 

279 6 

305*3 

247-3 

1960-61 . 


363 8 

296 6 

311 4 

253.9 

1961-62*. 



385.2 

314.3 

319.1 

2 ^ 

l96^63• 

• • • ■ • 

396.2 

314.1 

319.6 

2934 


*Provitiofuil Eftimttct. 


130. Sectored diaribution of income.-— in 
1950*51 both at current and constant prices, 
acricultiae and alUed pursuits accounted for 
more ti«*n 55 per cent of the total income. 
The transfonnation of Assam from an agra- 


rian to a diversified economy has been slow. 
In 196041, the share of agriculture and aOlad 
enterprises has come down to lust over 45 per 
emit With intensified diorts m die thM 
die succeefing plans the pweest o( 
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t raiM^ rtr marirtii will perhaps bc quidcened. changes that have taken place over the decade 

The composition of the State income and the can be seen from the table below: 

Distribution of national inamu by industrial origin (in per entire) 

TABLE 12.21 


Sectori 



At Current prices 



At 1948-49 Price 

* 



1 

1950 

-51 

2 

1955 

-56 

3 

1960 

-61 

4 

1961 

-62 

5 

1962 

•63 

6 

7950 

-51 

7 

1955 

-56 

8 

1960 

-61 

9 

1961 

-62 

10 

-63 

11 

AGRICULTURB- 
1. Agriculture 

51-4 

41-9 

38*7 

38*5 

35*3 

51*9 

49*3 

40*5 

39*9 

36*2 

2. Livestock 

2-3 

41 

40 

4*1 

4*1 

2*6 

4*0 

5*3 

5*2 

4*5 

3. Forestry 

0-7 

09 

1-9 

2*0 

2*0 

1*0 

1*2 

1*7 

1*6 

2*0 

4. Fishery .... 

10 

09 

0*8 

0*9 

09 

1*0 

08 

0*7 

0*6 

0*7 

Total— [(1)10(4)1 

55*4 

47-8 

45-4 

45*5 

42*3 

56*5 

55*3 

48*2 

47*3 

43*4 

MINING AND MANUFAC- 
TURING— 

S. Mining .... 

M 

1-6 

1*6 

1*6 

2*3 

1*3 

09 

10 


1*4 

6. Tea* .... 

18-4 

18-9 

15*4 

15*2 

16*0 

142 

12*4 

11*5 

12*6 

11*9 

7. Factory establishment 

21 

2-5 

2*4 

2*3 

2*6 

2-5 

2*9 

32 

3*2 

41 

8. SnAall enterprise 

6-2 

70 

7*7 

7*7 

7*8 

68 

7*8 

8*5 

8*3 

8*3 

Total— [( 5) to (8)] 

27-8 

300 

27*1 

26*8 

28*7 

24*8 

24*0 

24*2 

25*2 

25*7 

COMMERCE. TRANSPORT A 
COMMUNICATION— 

9. Banking, insurance and 
other financial business. 

01 

01 

0*2 

03 

0*3 

0*1 

0 1 

03 

03 

0*3 

10. Railways and Slate 
Transport. 

10 

1-2 

2*3 

2*5 

2*8 

1*1 

1*2 

2*8 

3*1 

4*0 

11. Other commerce and 
transport. 

84 

10-2 

11*9 

11*9 

12*1 

9*3 

9*4 

10*1 

9*9 

10*1 

12. Communication 

0-2 

0*2 

0*3 

0*3 

0*3 

02 

0*2 

0*3 

0*3 

(>•4 

ItoTAL— [(9)to(12)l . 

9-7 

11-7 

14*7 

15*0 

15*5 

10*7 

10*9 

13*5 

13*6 

14*8 

OTHERSERVICES — 

13. Profession .& liberal 
arts. 

1-9 

2-5 

3*8 

3*7 

3*8 

2*1 

2*1 

3*9 

3*: 

5*9 

14. Public adnfinistration 

20 

4-2 

4*9 

4*9 

5*5 

2*3 

4*3 

6*0 

6*0 

6*2 

15. Domestic A otherservices 

2*6 

3-2 

3*3 

3*3 

3*4 

3*0 

2*8 

3*3 

3*3 

3*0 

16. House property 

0-6 

06 

0*8 

0*8 

0*8 

0*6 

0*6 

0^ 

0*9 

1-0 

Total— [( 13) to (16)] . 

7-1 

105 

12-8 

12*7 

13*5 

8*0 

9*8 

14*1 

13*9 

16*1 

ToTAi— Income 

1000 

1000 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 


*TeBMctoroovenboth ptantatioanidaHUUifactiiriiis. 

131. Share of districts in State income. — for obtaining an idea of the relative positim 

Oi8trict*wi8e distribution of die provisicmal of the d^tricts. It will be seen from tte 

State income estimate for the year 196(V61 table below that LakhinqHn* contributed uw 

was worked out Iqr method of allocation h^wst diare to die Stale income foUowe^ 
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ckMely by Kamrup and Sibsagar. It will also 
be seen that Mizo. Garo, United Mikir and 
North Cachar Hills contributed thd least with 
less than 2 per cent. each. 

132. Of the districts, Lakhimpur and 
Sibsagar are the most industrialised, the share 
of the mining and manufacturing sector in 
total income in these districts was SI and 33 
per cent, respectively. In Mizo. die share 


of the industry sector was leas dian one par' 
cent. 

133. From the point of view of per capita 
income. Lakhimpur district anfai tm the Hit 
with a per capita income of Rs. 417fblibwid 
by Khasi-Jaintia Hills with Rs. 373 and Ab* 
sagar with Rv. 346. The per capita infbnie 
wa.s found to be lowest in the Oaro JlMle wlA 
only Rs. 192. The tables below give in 
idea of the relative position of the dUtrlcti: 


District-wise allocation oj State income for l%0-6l 

TABLE 12.22 


District 

Total income 

Percentage to 

Pw capita 

(Rs nfillions) 

State income 

income Kt. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Caebar 

401-3 

11*2 

29S 

Goalpara 

355 9 

100 

234 

Kamrup ... 

612 7 

171 

302 

Darrang 

396 2 

IM 

312 

Nowgoiig 

3100 

8-7 

241 

Sibsapar 

515 9 

144 

344 

Lakhimpur 

630 8 

17-9 

417 

United Khasi-Jaintia Hills 

169 9 

4-7 

373 

Oaro Hills 

58 5 

1-6 

992 

United Mikir &. North Cachar Hills 

64 0 

1 8 

234 

Mizo Hills 

536 

1-5 

204 

Total 3577-8 

1000 

307 


Sectoral percentage distribution of district income for 1960-61 

TABLE 12.23 



Agriculture 

Tea 

Other 

mining 

Commerce 

transport 

and 

Public 

Other 

District 

and allied 

Industry 

and 

services 

services 

1 

activities 

2 

3 

manufac- 

turing 

4 

communica- 

tion 

5 

6 

7 

Cachar 

43*2 

13-5 

10-3 

159 

4*5 


Ooalpara . 

62*9 

1-4 

14-6 

9-0 

3*5 

8*4 

Kamrup 

51*9 

0 5 

14 8 

19 5 

4*6 

8 1 

Darrang . 

54-9 

^ 20 0 

61 

8 7 

3*5 

6*8 

Nowgong . 

62 S 

42 

9 3 

13*7 

3*5 

4*8 

Sibsagar 

Lakhimpur 

United Khasi-Jaintia Hills 

41-4 

26-4 

6 4 

15*1 

4-3 

4*9 

26-4 

33*2 

18-2 

14 2 

2*4 

5*4 

46*0 


97 

11-8 

20*4 

12*1 

Garo Hills . 

78-3 

, , 

1-7 

7*5 

8*7 

3*8 

United Mikir and North 71 -3 

3*0 

1*7 

9*3 

10*6 

3*9 

Cachar Hills. 

Miao Mills. 

76*9 

. . 

09 

5*6 

12*9 

3*7 

Total Assam 

48*1 

141 

11*4 

13*8 

4*9 

7*7 


Total 
( 2 ) 10 ( 7 ) 


100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

IS* 

lOO-A 

100-f 

100-0 

lOOO 

1004 

1004 


1004 $ ' 


CAPITAL FORMATION 
* 104. According to estimates recentbr 
worked out by the Dqiartnient of Economics 
and Statistics, the annual net capital forma* 
tion in Asnm has gone up from Rs. 110 
millions in 1950-51 to Rs. 239 millions in 
1955-56 and fufther to Rs. 525 ndlUom in die 


final year of die Second Plan. The total not 
capital formation in the First and SeoMd 
Plan periods aggregated Rs. 689 miUioni and 
Rs. 1504 millions respectively. 

135. An anafyiis c/l ca|^ formation by 
type shows that construction acoounled for a 
large pert of asset formation ha the Stale and 
has been abioitfaq; inci«|diHi amoncts «C 
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tiipital outlay almost throughout the period of 
the first Two Plans. The share of construe* 
tion in gross fixed asset formation has gone 
up from 69.9 per cent, in 1950-51 to 79.7 per 
cent in 1955-56 and 82.0 per cent in 1960- 
61. Though in absolute terms, investment 
in machinery and equipment has been increas- 
ing the relative share has gone on declining 
from 30.1 per cent to 18.0 per cent over the 
ten-year period. 

136. Over the decade 1950-51 to 1960- 
61. capital formation in both the private and 
public sectors had increased apinedably, but 
tte increase in the public sector has been 
more spectacular. Gross capital formation in 
the private sector increased from Rs. 112 
millions in 1950-51 to Rs. 148 millions in 
1955-56 and Rs. 337 millions in 1960-61. In 
the public sector the increase was from Rs. 64 
millions to Rs. 367 millions over the ten-year 
period. 

137. The riiare of the public sector in 
gross capital formation as well as in the fixed 
asset formation has been consistently rising. 
In pxrss capital formation, the share of the 
public sector has risen from 36.4 per cent, in 
1950-51 to an average of 45.4 per cent, in 


the First naa period (1951-56) and to S2.4 
per cent in the Second Plan period. In fixed 
asset formation, the share m the public sec- 
tor has gone up horn 30.8 per emt in 1950- 
51 to 48.2 per cent during 1951-56 and to 
55.9 per cent during 1956-61. The shares 
of the private sectors have correspondingly 
declined. But during the decade (1951-61). 
the private sector has put in as much as the 
public sector. 

138. In relation to the State (national) 
inemne also, the net capital formation has 
been steadily rising over the decade 1951-61. 
From 4.3 per cent of the net State income 
in 1950-51. the net capital formation has gone 
up to 8.7 per cent in 1955-56 and 14.44 per 
cent in 1960-61. During the period 1951-59. 
the rise was moderate, but the proportion 
went up to 9.5 per cent, in 1959-60 and then 
jumped further to 14.4 per cent in 1960-61. 
The sudden stride in the last two yean of the 
Second Plan was due to heavy capita] outlays 
on construction works in connection with the 
Saraighat Bridge, the Noonmati Refinery and 
the Pipe Line Projea of Oil India Limited. 
The table below summarises the position of 
capital formation in the State. 


(In million rupees when not otherwise stated) 

TABLE 12.24 


Items 

1 

1950-51 

2 

19S5-S6 

3 

ToUl 

First 

Plan 

4 

1960-61 

5 

Total 

Second 

Plan 

6 

Total 
First and 
Second 
Plans 

7 

1. Gross fixed asset formation 

146 

310 

1,041 

677 

2,034 

3,075 

(a) Construction .... 

102 

247 

791 

555 

1,650 

2,441 

(6) Machinery and equipment . 

44 

63 

250 

122 

384 

634 

2. Increase in stocks .... 

30 

24 

' 59 

27 

139 

198 

3. Gross Capital formation 

176 

331 

no 

704 

2,173 

3,273 

4. Depreciation 

66 

95 

411 

179 

669 

1,080 

5. Net capital formation 

no 

239 

689 

325 

1,504 

2,193 

6. Share of public sector in gross capital 
formation. 

64 

186 

499 

367 

1,138 

1,637 

(o) fixed assets .... 

45 

179 

502 

387 

1,136 

1,638 

(i-)l 

(b) inventory 

19 

7 

fr-)3 

(h-» 

2^ 

7. Share of private sector on gross capital 
formation. 

112 

p 

148 

601 

337 

1,035 

1.636 

(a) fixed assets .... 

(b) inventory 

101 

131 

539 

290 

898 

1.437 

V 11 

17 

62 

47 

137 

199 

1 . Index of growth (1950-51 aolOO) fixed 
capital formation. 

100*0 

212*3 

•• 

463*7 

•* 

• • 

le) conttruction .... 

(6) michinefyandequipment . 

100*0 

242.2 



• • 

• e 

100*0 

143*2 

• • 

2TT-3 

• e 

e • 


lovwi>mwteamiiMcd«l«ii4<rt>Mi»iBnthiiwii|hboai4tindccim»>iilwv4aiais|odWefiliSiiMBadwQ>vsrt^^ 
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139.^ Jmm Stock Companies, — ^Nineteen R^istration of new oomptnfot tn AmuI 

conQMiiics were registered in Asssin in 1962* over the pest few yeers wes es below!** 
63 as against fifteen in the previous year. 


Registration of Joint Stock Companies in Assam 
TABLE 12.25 


Yean 

1 


No of Companies 


AdthoHka6 capital 

"" 

(Ri. 'UQOl 

Total 

7 

' Public 

2 

Private 

3 

Total 

4 

Public 

5 

Private 

6 

1956-57 

1 

8 

9 

1.000 

2.620 

3.<St 

1957-58 

1 

20 

21 

50,000 

5.910 

ss^io 

1958-59 

. 

17 

17 


505.935 

30S.MS 

1959-60 

2 

12 

14 

15,000 

14.430 

29.430 

1960-61 

1 

4 

5 

500 

1,150 

1.690 

1961-62 

2 

13 

15 

25,000 

28.370 

53470 

1962-63 

. . . 6 

13 

i9 

13,550 

5,290 

IS, 840 


The growth of Joint Stock Companies in Assam can be seen from Table below : 

TABLE 12.26 


Yean 

# 

1 

No 

of Companies 
at work 

Authorised capital 
(Rs millions) 



Capital paid-up 
(Rs. milllm) 

Public 

2 

Private 

3 

— \ t 

Total Public 

4 5 

Private 

6 

Totaf 

7 

Public 

8 

Private 

9 

Tout’ 

IQ 

1956-57 . 

109 

260 

369 

267 2 

86 8 

3540 

15-3 

348 

50*1 

1957-58 . 

105 

260 

365 

206 7 

89 3 

296-0 

17 8 

364 

54*2 

1958-59 . 

95 

256 

351 

204 9 

593 9 

798 8 

18 2 

47-6 

SSI 

1959-50 . 

94 

264 

358 

205 2 

606 / 

811-9 

19-8 

220-0 

3S»*S 

1960-61 . 

92 

261 

353 

209 6 

5943 

803-9 

22-3 

232-5 

274*t 

1961-62 . 
(Provisional). 

93 

271 

364 

2102 

5949 

805-1 

55-3 

2S3-1 

soe<4 

196^63 . 
(Provisional). 

95 

276 

371 

210-2 

595-5 

805-7 

59-5 

2SB-0 

4 

317S 


140. Bank Deposit.— with 61 
.biandies of nine banking institutions dc^g 
business in Assam at the end of 1960 were 
at Rs. 146 millions as against Rs. 93 
wiiiiftH. in 1958. Nearly threofifths fell into 
HjWMiiiH categoiy* about ono*fourth were 
rim* deposits and Uk rest savings deposits. 


141. Fifty two par cent of the cacrenL 
deposits in 1960 belonged to businey gad S3 
per cent of time deposils were eradaod to 
Governmoit and semi*Ooveisiment a e co MW . 
Personal deposits acco unt ed for 29 por oMt, 
of demand deposits, 34 per eent of HiMN 
deposits and 81 per cent of satvingi d e po eto 
idea of die idinve posiliai of Ike tttMnet: 
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Deposits with banks in Assam by type of ownership 

TABLE 12.27 


(In nUlUoH n^teii 



1958 

1959 

1960 

A. Demand Deposits— 




1. Business 

25-7 

31-6 

45-9 


(4S-9) 

(481) 

(520) 

2. Personal 

20-3 

22-3 

25-6 


(36-3) 

(34 0) 

(290) 

3. Government and jem/-Governmeni . 

50 

62 

8-1 


(8-9) 

(9-5) 

(9-3) 

4. Other and unclassified 

4-9 

5-4 

8-6 


(8-9) 

(8-3) 

(9-7) 

Total 

55-9 

65-5 

88-2 


(1000) 

(100-0) 

(1000) 

B. Time Deposits— 




1. Business 

2-3 

2-0 

3-2 


(133) 

(11-5) 

(9-3) 

2. Personal 

90 

11-4 

120 * 


(52-6) 

(44-2) 

(34-4) 

3, Government, etc 

4-1 

10-3 

18-6 


(23-7) 

(402) 

(53-3) 

4. Others, etc 

J-7 

10 

10 


(10-4) 

(4-2) 

(30) 

Total 

171 

25-7 

34-8 


(1000) 

(100-0) 

(100-0) 

Co Savings Deposits — 




1. Persona] 

14-8 

16-5 

19-2 


(74*9) 

(74-4) 

(814) . 

2. Others 

4-9 

5-7 

4-4 


(251) 

(25-6) 

(18-6) 

Total 

19-7 

22-2 

23-6 


(100-0) 

(100-0) 

(100-0) 


Figures in bnckeu are peroontages to totals. 


141. According to an unofficial study. millions over the same period, 
bank deposits in Assam have increased by 

340 per cent, between 19S1 and 1962 from 142. A further analysis of bank credit 

Rs. 44 millions to Rs. 193.S millions. On also reveals an interesting situation. The 

the credit side, bank advance has increased following table gives the ^tribudon of bank 

by 437 po: cent from Rs. 10 millions to S3.7 advances by type of security. 

TABLE 12.28 


Security In per feat 


Food MtieleB 13 

laduetrial raw materiale 18 

naatatloa produett 4 

MamifiMtUTertaiidmiiieraii SO 

Otbeia IS 


loq 
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143. Small Savings.— In the matter of 
mobilization of small savings. Assam occu- 
pied the fifth pla;:e among the States of India. 
Gross collections increased from Rs. 85 2 

millions in 195940 to Rs. IG7i) mttBoM 
in 1961-62 and Rs. 109.7 milUoM in 19(243. 
Small Savings cdlections over and pait yem 
were as below: — 

TABLE 12.29 




(!• thnmui n^Mi) 

Yean 

Qrois 

Net 

1959-60 ... 

85,219 

25.134 

1960-61 

95,178 

3S.04S 

1961-62 

1,06.972 

42.669 

1962-63 

1,09,676 

31.423 

1963-64 ... 

77,970 

30.962 


(up to December, 1963). 


144. Among the districts. Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills heads the list in both gross and 
net collection and accounted for about une- 
third of the gross collections and more than 


half of the net collections in Aaaain in 196>2* 
6.1 District-wise collections since I9S9*60 ara 
shown below: 


TABLE 12.30 

(/n ilmtMmd rupw) 


l959-«0 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 I963i44 

(optoDwMMMT 

1063) 

* I fmmmmmmm. A , i him . 


OiBtrict 

1 

Gross 

2 

Net 

3 

Gross 

4 

Net 

5 

Gross 

6 

Net 

7 

OroH 

8 

Net ’ 
9 

Groas 

10 

nii 

11 

Goalpara .... 

5,673 

765 

6,987 

1,528 

5,331 

516 

10,351 

925 

4,844 

r9 

Kamnip 

12,308 

2,021 

16,131 

3,699 

15,849 

3,345 

16,970 

t,63« 

9.655 

14M 

Darrang 

5,160 

958 

5.932 

1,577 

7,276 

1,927 

8,153 

630 

SM» 

1417 

Nowgong .... 

6,943 

1,132 

8.025 

2,448 

8,096 

1,071 

l,IS6 

410 

5463 

592 

Sibsagar 

16,789 

1,327 

12,302 

1,923 

13,269 

1,342 

12,914 

1.923 

7,945 

1457 

LelcMiiipnr .... 

9,044 

2,011 

9,631 

2,539 

10,394 

3,113 

9,120 

1,556 


M51 

Cieher 

9,866 

1,204 

11,095 

2.414 

12,728 

4,076 

11,185 

640 

vm 

24 K 

UnltedKhasi-JeintiaHitb 

18,299 

14,060 

23.431 

18,592 

31.709 

26,847 

35,669 

29,759 

91497 

’•••If 

<}«ro HOb .... 

707 

221 

550 

162 

994 

149 

1,704 

49 

14BI 

¥ 

United Mlkir A North Chchar 
HOli. 

219 

52 

373 

80 

206 

89 

367 

10 

300 

Mlzo Hail .... 

610 

103 

721 

82 

9S9 

195 

809 

83 

719 


Total 

195,220 

23,054 

95,170 

35,1045 

106,972 

42,669 

180.676 

3i>l83 

TMiB mm 
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TABLE U 

Tiu prtferenee of the investors amongst the Afferent types of securities is buUcated below 


{In thmamd of rupeu) 



1960-61 



1961-62 

A 

196^63 

a 

1963-64 (up to 
Decmber 1963) 

Securities 

Gross 

Net 

t 

Gross 

Net 

Gross 

Net 

Gross Net 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(0 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

i. National Plan Saving* 
Certificates. 

27,t02 

(28-5) 

20.475 

(58-5) 

33.378 

(31-2) 

28.936 

(67-7) 

22.255 

(20-3) 

17.009 

(44-2) 

•• 


Post Office Savings Bank 

67,599 

(71-0) 

14,093 

(40-2) 

71,384 

(66-7) 

11.524 

(27-0)- 

70,528 

(64-3) 

4,534 

(11-7) 

50,126 

(64-3) 

7,55« 

(24-4) 

i. Treasury Savings Deposit 
Certificates. 

173 

(0-2) 

173 

(0-5) 

1,678 

(1-6) 

1,678 

(4.0) 

•• 

•• 

•• 


1. Annuity Certificates 

•• 

•• 

150 

(01) 

ISO 

(0*4) 

3 

(-) 

3 

(-) 

•• 

•• 

i. Cummulative Time Deposit . 

305 

(0-3) 

305 

(0-8) 

382 

(0'4) 

381 

(0-9) 

597 

(0-5) 

584 

(1-6) 

691 

(0*8) 

581 

(1-9) 

5. N.D.C. & D.CC. 

•• 

•• 

•• 


16,293 

(14*9) 

16,293 

(42-5) 

27,153 

(34*9) 

27,553 

(89*0) 

Total 

95,178 

(1000) 

35,045 

(1000) 

1,06.972 

(1000) 

42,669 

(100*0) 

109,676 

(1000) 

38,423 

(100-0) 

77,970 

(100*0) 

30,962 

(100*0) 


145. Personal Consumption Experuli- 
ture . — ^An idea of the living standard can be 
obtained from the data on the household 
consumption expenditure collected in the Na- 
tional Sample Survey. The monthly per 
capita expenditure in the rural areas of 
A^un works out at Rs. 22.42 according to 
the National Sample Survey — State Sample — 
14th to 16th roun^ (1951^ to 1961-62). 
The percentage (rf the expenditure on food 
items was 71.3, on clothing 9.2, on fuel and 
Ught 5.3, and <m the rest 14.2. 

146. According to the same survey 0.02 
cent of the population in the rural areas 
a consunq>tion mtpenditure of Rs. 8 or 

less per head par month, 46.43 per cent spent 
between Rs. 8 and Rs. 21 per monUi, 48.53 


per cent spent between Rs. 21 and Rs. 55 
and 1.50 per cent spent Rs. 55 ot more. The 
average expenditure for the lowest group 
comes to 7.14 and that for the hig^iest 
Rs. 106.28. 

147. It would have been interesting to 
compare the pattern of expenditure in the 
urban and rural areas from a unified survey 
covering all sections of die population. But 
the urban sample size of tiie NSS does not 
permit such a comparison. A survey of 
urban middle dass consumptim was con- 
ducted by the Department of Economics and 
Statistics during 1960-61. The broad pattern 
of rural consumption e:q)eaditure as revealed 
by NSS-State Sanqde' 14di to 16di rcmnds ' 
(19^40 to 1961-43 and the vilNm cnmuOlTT 
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e]q)eDditun survqf can be Been from the classes is as below 

Per Capita Consumer expenditure per month 



TABLE 12 J2 



(Ik npM) 


Rural families NSS 14th to Idth 

Urban middle clif 

Item group 


rounds 











Expenditure 

Per cent Expendltuie 

ParMvl 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

<« 

1. Foodgrains 


9-98 

445 

870 

ao-t 

2. Milk and milk products .... 


0*76 

3*4 

2*95 

7*1 

3. Meat, fish and eggs .... 


Ml 

5-8 

3*57 

85 

4. Edible oils 


0-76 

3-4 

t*62 

3*9 

5. Sugar and gur .... 


0*58 

2*6 

1*30 

3*1 

6. Vegetables, etc 


2-59 

11*6 

3-98 

9*5 

Total-food 


15-98 

71-3 

22*12 

52*9 

7. Liquor, tobacco, etc 


1*24 

5-3 

1*71 

4*1 

8 . Fuel and light 

, 

M7 

5*3 

2*49 

6*0 

9. Clothing 


2-07 

9-2 

2*18 

7*1 

10. Others 

• 

1*96 

8*7 

13*29 

29*9 

Total-non-food 

• 

C*44 

28-7 

19*67 

47*1 

Total 


22*42 

100*0 

41*79 

'"lOOLO 

148. The distribution of the population 

classes is as below : — 



according to monthly per capita expenditure 






TABLE 12.33 






Rural families 

N.S.S. 16th 

Urban middle claet 



round 







— *- 7 **-— > 



Monthly per capita expenditure (Rs.) 


Per cent 

Cumulative! 
Per cent 

Per cent 

Cumulaitve 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Pw wmaaS 

(5) 

0—8 


0*02 

0*02 

. 

v V 

S-11 


3-47 

3*49 


B • 

11-13 

• • 

4*72 

8*21 

1*54 

1*54 

13—15 

• 

7*80 

16*01 

1*90 

3-44 

15—18 

• • 

14-67 

30*68 

4*39 

7*83 

18—21 

• • 

19*24 

49*92 

6-S9 

$lhU 

21—24 


11*53 

61*45 

0-73 

itMS 

24—28 


13*82 

75*27 

13-01 

33«f6 

askja 


9*29 

84*56 

19*69 

93-19 

34—43 


13-79 

98*35 

16*18 

09-09 

43—55 

* • 

0*15 

98*50 

14*64 

I9‘07 

55 and above 

• • 

1*50 

100-00 

10-33 


AUdaMM . 

• • 

100410 

m 

e • 

100 ^ 

• • 



RURAL INDEBTEDNESS AND 
INVESTMENT 
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149. According to the All-India Rural 
Debt and Investment Survey conducted by 
the Reserve Bank of India, the aggregate 
value of assets per rural household in Assam 
as on 31st December, 1961 works out at Rs. 
3,115. Fixed capital formation per rural 
household during the period July, 1961 to 
June, 1962, averaged Rs. 18 in farm business 
and Re. 1 in non-farm business. Major al- 
teration. additions and new construction of 
residential houses amounted to Rs. 7 per 
household during the same period. 


150. The amount borrowed during July, 
1961 — ^June, 1962 was Rs. 163 per borrow- 
ing rural household and avQ'age Rs. 33 per 
household for all rural hou^olds. R^y- 
ment per involved household during the same 
period amounted to Rs. 131 and per rural 
household it averaged Rs. 26. 

151. Value of Assets and outstanding 
Debt. — ^The survey revealed that the propor- 
tion df household reporting outstanding loans 
(at the end of June. 1962) was more than 
SO per cent, in all the States except Assam 
and Orissa. 

152. The position regarding outstanding 
debt can be seen from the following table: — 


Value of Assets and Outstanding Debt 

TABLE 12.34 



Items 

(1) 

Outstanding Debt 

. 


411 

Value of 
Assets per 
household 

Rs. 

(5) 

t ' 

Proportion 
of household 
reporting 
(per cent) 

(2) 

Amount per 
reporting 
household 

Rs. 

(3) 

Amount per 
household 

Rs. 

(4) 

Cultivators 


41 8 

330 

138 

3.596 

Non-cultivators 

. 

32 3 

409 

132 

1,646 

All rural households 

• 

39-5 

346 

137 

3,115 


153. The proportion of households re- 
porting outstanding loans was 39.5 per cent, 
in Assam against the all-India percentage of 
62.1. 


154. Borrowing and Repayment . — ^Thc 
proportion of households repenting, average 
per household in respect of borrowings and 
repayments in Assam is given in the table 
below: — 


Borrowings and Repayments 
TABLE 12.35 


Item 

(I) 


Borrowings 


Repayments 

A. 


Proportion 

ofhousehold 

reporting 

(percent) 

(2) 

Average 

per 

reporting 

household 

Rs. 

(3) 

Average 

per 

household 

Rs. 

(4) 

“ f — 

Proportion 
of household 
reporting 
(per cent) 

(5) 

Average 

reporting 

household 

Rs. 

(6) 

Average 

per 

household 

Rs. 

0 ) 

Cultivators 

20-5 

174 

36 

21*5 

132 

28 

NoiMiltIvators . 


124 

23 

161 

126 

29 

All rural householdi • 

2M 

163 

33 

20*2 

131 
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1 55. In Assam 20. 1 per cent, of the rural 
households reported borrowings during the 
period covered by the survey as against 49.1 
per cent, for all-India. The average amount 
borrowed per rural household was Rs. 33 — 
.the averages for cultivators and non-cultiva- 
tors being Rs. 36 and Rs. 23 in Assam as 
against the corresponding all-India averages of 
Rs. 180. Rs. 205. and Rs. Ill respectively. 

PRICE LEVEL AND CONSUMPTION. 

156. Assam has already been a high 
price region for a long time and any price 
increase in other parts of India, especially 
in the eastern region, always has the effect 
of shooting up prices in A.ssam much more 
than in other parts of India. Along with the 
rest of the country. Assam has been experi- 
encing an increa.sing pressure of prices since 
the beginning of the &cond Plan, and prices 
are still shooting up in a spiral ever since. I 
give below table 12.34 showing the Index of 
Wholesale Prices in Assam from 1954 to 1962 
with 1953 as the base =100. 


Index of Wholesale Prices in As.fam 
(Base 1953-100) 

TABLE 12.36 



Year 

1 


Food 

2 

Non-Food General 
3 4 

1954 



116-9 

114-1 

115-9 

1955 



101-2 

107-7 

103-8 

1956 



117-9 

117-3 

117-7 

1957 



133-6 

128-0 

131-8 

1958 



130-5 

1167 

124-4 

1959 



129 2 

116-8 

123-7 

I960 



128-8 

136-1 

131-2 

1961 



130-9 

144-8 

135-4 

1962 

• 


136-2 

135-3 

135-9 


157. In the above table. I have given the 
indent of wholesale prices for Food. Non- 
Fpod and General. It may be seen that the 
wh6lesale prices in Assam went down from 
1954 to 1955, but since 1956 they have been 
rising steadily. Prices of food affect all peo- 
ple, but more especially in the case of the 
conunon man. 

SROI/64 


158. The index of wholesale price for 
India (1952-53=100) rose by 28.5 per cent, 
from 99.2 in 1955-56 to 127.5 in 196061. 
For about the same period, the whcrfesale 
price index for Assam (base 1953- lOQ) wax 
103.1 111 195^ and 131 ? in I9f>(». that ii Nn 
increase ol 26 4 per cent. But since Assam 
was ulrc.idy a high price region, equal rotes 
of increase meant that in absolute terms the 
different had become wider. 

159. In the first year of the Third Plan, 
the wholesale price index for ln»)a went down 
hy 3 6 per cent : in the case ot Assam it went 
up hy 3 2 per cent In the second year, the 
all'IiKliu index went up by 3.6 per cent, and 
the Assam index practically remained cons- 
tant. in 1963 the all-India index gained 
nearly 10 points between January and Octo- 
ber. but the Assam index gained nearly twice 
as mwh during the seme period. 

160. Although the general trenA was a 
rising one, prices remained stagnant in some 
sectors and some other prices were even fall- 
ing. Indeed, the behaviour of prices in 
Assam in the recent past was quite confusing. 
Usually, the price levels in the States follow 
the all-India trend. But in Assam, transport 
bottlenecks and unscrupulous trade practices 
in the case of many commodities, have tend- 
ed to affect the course of prices giving rise 
to more erratic fluctuations. In the first 
three years of the Third Plan, prices have 
been still going up all the time, particularly 
in respect of food articles. 

POPULATION PROJECTION. 

161. In Chapter XII, the mam intention 
is to di.scuss about economic trend.s and pro- 
jections. but as economic development and 
planning depend upon the size of the popu- 
lation. an attempt has to be made of the likely 
growth of population for 1971 during wl^h 
time the next count will be taken. Hoik the 
population growth can affect economic de- 
velopment can be substantiated by one or two 
glaring instances. For example, the per 
capita income for Assam at die end of the 
First Five Year Plan was estimated to be 
Rs. 275.5 but, after the publication of the 
1961 Census results, it was found to have 
dwindled down to Rs. 26B.0. It has alw 
been e.stimated in the first two Plans that 
Assam would* be self-sulBcient in respect of 

29 
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foodgrains because of large investments in the 
fidd of agriculture, but it was found that 
towards the end of the Second Five Year 
Plan, over 143,000 tons of foodgrains had to 
be imported to feed the population of Assam 
despite some increase in production due to 
extensive cultivation. These two examples 
alone are perhaps sufficient to show that eco- 
nomic planning and development cannot be 
made without a correct estimate of the size 
of the population. 

162. An attempt to project the growth 
of population is however fraught with much 
difficulties and hazards of inaccuracies. Po- 
pulation projection can be much easier if we 
have the mo.st reliable vital statistics and po- 
pulation data ; but in India as a whole, and in 
Assam in particular, the registration of vital 
statistics has gone down from bad to worse 
from decade to decade. Shri S. P. Jain, the 
Census Actuary and Deputy Registrar Gene- 
ral, observed that Tt is a sad commentary on 
our present planning that a system of registra- 
tion which was efficient in some States like 
Uttar Pradesh, Punjab and Madhya Pradesh 
and not too deficient in other States like 
Oris.sa, Bombay and Madras, even in the 
early part of the century, should have in 
these years of development, deteriorated so 
much that it is of little use’. If the above 
statement is true of other parts of India 
which used to have more or less efficient sys- 
tem of regis^ation during the early part of 
this century, it is perhaps more true of Assam 
which historically never had any reliable sys- 
tem of registration, and the system has great- 
ly deteriorated during the years of planning. 
It is said that of all countries in the world. 
Great Britain' has perhaps the largest assem- 
blage of ffie most reliable population data, 
extending in a systematic time-series over the 
longest period in the past. But in spite of 
those reliable population data, the Royal 
Commission on Population admitted that of 
all the jobs that it has to do, the forecasting 
of the growth of population was ffie most 
difficult. So the hazards of projection of po- 
pulation growth are too much for me : never- 
theless an attempt has to be made. 

163. As vital statistics of Assam are 
practically of no vdue, I have to make the 
forecast on the basis of observed population 
growths during the last 60 years. At the ins- 


tance of the Registrar General, a sample fer- 
tility survey was made soon afto the enume- 
ration of 1961, and the data collected were 
forwarded to Shri S. P. Jain, Deputy Re- 
gistrar General, who made a highly commen- 
dable study of population growth in the 
eastern lx)rder States of India. My estimate 
of population growth in Assam for 1971 will 
therefore be largely based on his observa- 
tions and analyses of the Census and other 
data. 

164. According to the analyses made by 

Shri S. P. Jain, the birth rate in Assam is 49.3 
for the decade 1951-60 against 46.7 during 
the decade 1941-50. In both cases, the birth 
rate in Assam is the highest in India. The 
general fertility rate in Assam is 253.8 which 
again is the highest in India. But the death 
rate in Assam is also the highest in India, it 
being 26.9 for the decade 1951-60. 1941- 

50. the death rate in Assam was 31.8 which 
is next only to 38.5 of Madhya Pradesh. In 
1951-60. the natural increase or excess of 
births over deaths in Assam is 22.4 (49.3- 
26.9). Had there been no migration, the po- 
pulation of Assam would have increased only 
by 22.4 per cent, during the decade, but in 
Assam there is another big factor which makes 
all population projections unpredictable. 
That factor is migration from other neighbour- 
ing States, especially from East Pakistan or 
East Bengal, from where, history has proved, 
that migration has been continuing from the 
beginning of the 20th century. In Chapter 
V. I have reproduced a note of Shri S. P. 
Jain which scientifically proves that the net 
migration rate into Assam during the decade 
1951-60 is 7.95. Prior to 1961, the migra- 
tion into Assam per 1,000 population was 
3.40 in 1901-10, 8.15 in 1911-20, 4.10 in 1921- 
30 and 0.68 in 1941-50. These figures prove 
the unpredictability of the migration figures. 
But that is quite understandable keeping in 
mind that it is not possible to predict human 
behaviour in the urge to migrate. 

165. On the basis of the above observed 
facts and assumption, an attempt will now be 
made to project the population ffiat is likely 
to be in Assiun on Mardi 1. 1971 when ffiie, 
next Census will be taken. According to pfe-' 
sent trends and indications, the birth rate in 
Assam is Ukdiy to remain at the saapip level 
of 49.3 per thousand, but it may also increase 
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slightly over this already high rate. The as- 
sumption that the birth rate may slightly in- 
crease is based on the fact that in 1%1, 47.2 
per cent of the female population and 42.7 
per cent, of the male population of Assam 
are below 15 years of age. whereas in 1951. 
the corresponding percentage for females and 
males were 43.5 and 40.5 respectively. This 
extended pyramid base portends a greater in- 
crease the number of potential mothers, and 
therefore in the still higher increase of birth 
rate. I think 1 can fairly assume that the 
birth rate for the decade 1961-70 will be of 
the order of 50 per thousand. 

166. While the birth rate may remain 
constant, or may even slightly increase, the 
death rate is likely to decline still further due 
to better health facilities. It has already 
been stated that the death rate in Assam was 
31.8 in 1941-50 and that it has declined to 
only 26.9 in the next decade 1951-60. In 
other words, during the ten years of planning 
in 1951-60, the death rate has declined by 
4.9 per thousand. In the next decade 1961- 
70, the death rate may further decline to about 
22 per thousand. If so, the net neutral in- 
crease for 1961-70 will be as high as 28 per 
thousand. On this assumption, the popula- 
tion will amount of 15,197,148 or 152 lakhs 
in round figures by March 1. 1971. 

167 But in addition to the above natural 
increase, migration is also a factor which is 
likely to continue in Assam. People from 
other parts of India still come to Assam al- 
though their numbers may not be big enough 
to substantially tilt up the scale of popula- 
ion. But migration from East Pakistan has 
been and is still continuing. It has also been 
shown by scientific calculation of the popu- 
lation in the Eastern Zone of the sub-con- 
tinent — ^that is the Zone consisting of Assam, 
Manipur, Tripura, West Bengal, East Pakis- 
tm and four districts of Bihar — that migra- 
tkm from East Pakistan used to continue in 
all the bordering States of India. What is 
amtu dng is that the exodus of the population 
from But Pakistan consists not only of non- 
Mudjpis but also of a large Muslim ftopula- 
tion. This exodus is perlmps mainly Rotated 
by economic conditions in Pakistan where 
the density of population in 1961 is already 
979 persons per square mile of land exclud- 
ing ue itvm and lakes. Moreover, the eco- 


nomy of Pakistan is almost entirely agrarian 
and therefore it has no capacity (or sustaining 
a very big population. It is therefore not 
surprising that even the Muslim populatiop 
of East Pakistan ere seeking outlets 
neighbouring Katies of India and 
But apart truni this purely economic consi- 
deration, the non-Mu.slim population of Pa* 
kistan are still coming as displaced persons 
or refugees in latge numbers from Bast Pa^ 
kistan The non-MusIims are leaving Pakis- 
tan because of insecurity of life and property, 
if not actual prosecution. Even at the time 
of dictating his repiirt. about one lakh re- 
fugees. mostly Tribals and C'hristians, have 
already entered Assam between January and 
March 1964. and there is as yet no sign of 
any relaxation of the influx. But apart from 
non-Muslim refugees or migrants. Muslims 
also have the uncanny ability to surreptitious- 
ly enter Assam all along its borders, some of 
which are jungles, while some are wide itVerine 
areas, through which the Muslims can stfll 
come by country boats. Even in the areas 
where there are neither jungles nor rivers. 
Muslims can still come by simply crossing the 
border and then immediately mix with the 
Muslim population on the Indian side of the 
border without being detected because there 
is nothing to differentiate them from Indian 
Muslims. At the most liberal estimate, there 
were about 224,000 Muslim infiltrants into 
Assam during the decade 1951-60. and these 
are now being evicted. It has already been 
shown from the note of the Census Actuary in 
the chapter on Migration that about 719,000 
Hindus and Muslims have migrated into 
Assam during the decade 1951-60 of whom 
495.000 are Hindus and 22AfiOO are Muslims. 
Even if Pakistani Muslims will no longer come 
into Assam, the same number of about 5O0J000 
non-Muslims may come into Assam in 19dl* 
70. But unless the present state of inaeei^ 
ty in East Pakistan considerably improves 
immediately, the number of noo-Miulim mi- 
grants into Assam may furthn go up. ynOi 
Sieir uncanny tactics for infiltration, there is 
also eve^ possibility that a sizeable ntimbw 
of Muslims may also still come to Assam 
daring 1961-70. 

168. On the basb of die above assump- 
tions, the poDuIgtioa of Assam on Mardt 1, 
1971 will probably be between 15.b mflUons 
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and 16 millions showing a percentage decade 
variation of 33 per cent, to 35 per cent. This 
forecast assumes that all non-Muslim migrants 
from East Pakistan will not go back to Pa- 
kistan and that they will also settle within 
Assam. If, however, a substantial number 
goes back to Pakistan, or if they are reha- 
bilitated in other parts of India, the percen- 
tage may go down correspondingly. 

169. Natural increase may be controlled 
to some extent by family planning and late 
marriage, but at present, it appears that 
efforts to control the population by family 
planning, even on a governmental basis, will 
be able to touch only the fringe of the pro- 
blem. Even among the educated persons, 
family planning has yet shown no sign of 
perceptible success. There are also no likely 
signs that the situation will appreciably im- 
prove within 1971. Social customs, igno- 
rance. indifference and fatalism still largely 
control the minds of the people of India, and 
so improvident maternity is still likely to 
continue. 

170. Had Malthus been alive, he would 
have shrugged his shoulders at this gloomy 
picture of people multiplying in geometrical 
progression and foodgrains multiplying in 
arithmetical progression. Even a dead Mal- 
thus may be turning in his grave at this ex- 
plosive rate of population growth, but Mal- 
thus may also be right in saying Aat if peo- 
ple do not control their population, nature 
will do it. Plague, famine and pestilence, 
the forces of nature such as earthquakes and 
floods, and man-made calamities like wars 
may yet reduce the explosive population of 
India or of Asia as a whole. In that case 
my prediction will prove unthie. 

171. The last point to be considered in 
this chapter is what impact will this large 
population have on the economy of the State. 
In order of priority, the first need of man is 
food. In some previous paragraphs. I have 
shown that just at the end of the Second 
Five Year Plan in 1960-61, the production of 
cereals. i.e.. rice and wheat, in Assam was 
1.723,860 tons and 3.030 tons respectivdy; 
but in the same year 1960-61, we imported 
20.584 tons of rice and 122.784 tons of 
wheat. We consumed what we have pro- 
duced plus what we have impmied. In otto 


words, we consumed 1.870.258 tons of rice 
and wheat in 1960-61 when we have a popu- 
lation of 11,872.772. On the basis of the 
above projection of population by 1971, we 
shall need between 2,414,000 tons and 

2.444.000 tons of rice and wheat by 1971. 
ITiis calculation is based on the need of 15 
ounces of cereals per head per day. Assam 
is essentially a rice-eating State and the 
figures of 1961 show that our consumption 
of cereals consists of 93 per cent, of rice and 
7 per cent, of wheat. In the same propor- 
tion. we shall need between 2.245,000 tons 
and 2.273.000 tons of rice and between 

169.000 tons and 171.000 tons of wheat by 
1971. Will Assam be able to produce this 
quantity of cereals ? According to figures 
of production given by the Director of Sta- 
tistics, we produced 17.5 lakh tons of rice in 
1960-61 ; our production during 196^-62 was 
17.7 lakh tons, but our production during 
1962-63 went down to only 15.7 lakh tons. 
The production of wheat remained constant 
at 3,000 tons only during the same period. 
So unless production of rice and wheat goes 
up considerably during the remaining yean 
of the decade 1961-70, we shall have to im- 
port a huge quantity of rice and wheat, and 
that means that the resources of the State will 
be largely spent on the purchase of food- 
grains. It has also been shown in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs that almost all the usable 
lands in the plains of Assam have already 
been utilised for rice production. In the hill 
areas of Assam, increase of rice production 
will not amount to much because of the ter- 
rain and the lack or irrigational facilities. If 
so, an increase in the production of rice will 
have to be mostly made by the increase of 
yield per unit of land. I have already shown 
that during the 10-year period 1951-60, our 
yield rate has practically remained constant. 
The increase in production by an increase of 
yield is therefore a problem which the State 
has to face. There is still some scope to 
extensive cultivation, but that would largely 
be at the cost of forests and grazing reserves, 
and the cattle population which is alrea^ the 
most unproductive in India will suffer dfl tfie 
more. 

172. Apart from wheat and rice, we had 
to import almost the entire quantity of our 
requirements of pulses. The need -of * pubes 
and edible oil will also inorease with the in- 
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crease of population. More production is 
therefore necessary in respect of pulses, rape 
and mustard also. A balanced diet docs not 
consist of cereals and pulses only, but it 
should also contain proteins and fats. There 
.-is therefore need to produce more vegetables, 
more milk and more fruits. We also have to 
change our food habits if there has to be a 
reduction in the consumption of cereals. 
Fish is eaten with relish by all in Assam. 
Fish production, it appears, has been fur less 
than the proportionate increase in population. 
After food, man also needs clothing. Our 
requirements of cloths also will increase di- 


rectly in proportion to the size of the popu* 
lation. The third priority in the list of men's 
needs is shelter. We will therefore need 
more houses for the increasing pt^lation of 
llic Slate In the modern age. man’s needs 
increase with the .Mandurd of literacy “'if 
education A big quantity nl consmn»s' 
jkhhIs will also be ncccssa^ for the increeie 
in population This projected population of 
Assiim with all its needs will therefore have 
a direct cITcci on the planning and develop* 
ment of Assam, and it will also pose many 
problems to the State These arr hard (actl. 
But they have to be faced. 




APPENDIX 1 
CENSUS OF INDIA 1%1 
INSTRUCTIONS TO ENUMERATORS 


The 1961 Census count will relate to the sun- 
rise of 1st March, 1961. The count will be spread 
over a period of 19 days, beginning on the lOth 
February and ending on the 28th February, 1961. 
During this period you should visit every hou.se- 
hold in your block for enumeration. On the night 
of 28th February you will have to go round your 
enumeration block and enumerate all persons who 
are houseless. (In large cities the enumeration 
of houseless persons will have to be undertaken 
in a different manner for which more elaborate 
arrangements will be made.) During the period 
1st March to 3rd March you will have to pay 
a rcvisional round to every houseliold and 
verify that your earlier work of enumeration 
has been completed in every ics^cct. II during 
this revisional round you find that a biith 

has taken place in any household between 

the time of your first visit and the sunrise 
of 1st March, 1961 you will have to fill up a new 
slip for this birth ; if there has been a ueath in 

any household during the same period you will 

have to cancel the slip of the dead person ; if 
there is a visitor in any household who has come 
to stay during the same period and has not been 
enumerated elsewhere, you will have to fill up a 
new .slip for this visitor. But you will not have 
to take notice of any birth or death or visit occur- 
ring after sunrise of 1st March, 1961. 

Ycu will have been supplied by your Supervisor 
household schedule forms in books of 50 or 25 
each for recording information relating to the 
household as a whole and enumeration pads con- 
sisting of 100 or 25 slips each to record informa- 
tion of individuals living in the household. 
Instructions for flllinf up the household schedule 
and the individual slips are given in this booklet. 
You should carefully observe them when filling 
each household. You can fill up the household 
schedule first or the enumeration slips first but 
for every household you should All up both before 
you leave the household and also All up the Census 
Population Record at the back of the household 
schedule. 

A,— Instructions for filling up the Household 
Schedule 

At the top of the Schedule you will And the 
Location Code. You will have to write the Loca- 
tion Code of the household here. Your supervisor 
will give you the (^e numbers representing your 
district, tehsil/thana/town, village/ward/block. 
You should take care to write these three numbers 
connected together by oblique strokes in between 
on every« household schedule. 

When you are visiting each household for enu- 
meration you should write the code number of 
the household also on the Household Sdiedule. 
For purposes of the census a Census House has 
been defined as a structure or e part of str^use, 
a dwelling^ a shop, workshop, factory or p.aoe of 
business, or shop-cum-dwelllng giving on the roM 
or a common staircase or a common courtyard 
leading to a main gate or enjoying a separate 


entraru'e A hc«tt<‘^old mctmi; th«» entire grou^ el 
persons who commonly :ive together In the seme 
cen.sus house and take tlieii meals from a 
ro.nmoii mess un the exigenciet* of work pre- 
vent them from cloing so. In some census 
houses there may lx* more than one group of 
persons, each group with a iMmimon mess. In 
such ca-^es, •*ach group should \k regarded as a 
.separate household (or purposes of census and 
n separate huusehold s'*neclulc shuuiti prepared. 
You should write the ICusehoM number from the 
extiacts of the Hous*:list given to you by your 
supervi.soi If. ony case, you And a census 
hou.se or a houneh'ild satisfying the deAnltions 
given above has not been numbt»rcd you should 
bring it to the notic'e of your supervisor and have 
a Nepa/at« nuuc.ier given to the house or house- 
hold and e>q)ierate the household. 

At r.ght hand corner of the I..ocation Code 
you will Ar>»l a question this an Institution?** 
with u rectangle below It. If you are enumerat- 
ing any pena\ charitable or mental institution, 
hostel, hold, hospital, boarding house, etc., you 
should write the nature of the institution within 
the rectangle like jail, hospital, etc. 

Below the I..ocation Code you will And a column 
for recording the full name of the Head of the 
housc^holcl. The Head of the househo'd for census 
purposes l.s a person on whom falls the chief res- 
ponsibility for the maintenance of the household. 
Thus the Head of the household need not neces- 
sarily be the eldest male memlier but may even 
be a female or a younger member of either sex. 
You necKl not, however, make any elaborate 
enquiry about this and should record as Head od 
household the name of the person who is actuany 
arknow.edged b.s such. 

Institutions like boarding houses, messes and 
chummeries should also be regarded as census 
households but of *un-related persons living 
together*. In such a Household the manager or 
superintendent ..r the person who has administrsh 
live responsibilities or who by common consent if 
regarded as the Head, should be recorded as Head 
of the household. If in an Institution separate 
families are also living, each such family shmdd 
tie treated as a census househo'd and a separate 
household schedule should be Ailed. In suCh eaiii 
the full name of the recognised Head of the home- 
hold should be written. 

If the Head of the household is a person who 
spends the week-days in town and spends the 
week-ends at home, he should be recorded as 
Head of Household and entered for enumeration 
at his home. If he •hou*d be away for a fairly 
long time which covers the entire enumeration 
period than the person who is incharge In his 
absence should be recorded as the Head of tha 
household. 

*‘lf the Head of the Household is a membtr of 
the Scheduled Ckste or Scheduled Tribe obtaiiiing 
in your District you should write the nanM of ttie 
particular Scheduled Caste or Sdieduled Tribe in 
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which the Head of the Household belongs within 
the parallelograni/' 

You should then lill up the part of the house- 
hold schedule relating to Cultivation and House- 
hold Industry. Sub-part 'A* relates to Cultivation ; 
sub-part *B’ to Household Industry and sub -part 
‘C’ to Workers at Cultivation or Household 
Industry. 

Sub'purt ‘A’ relating to Cultivation will have 
to be 111 led in only where the household cultivates 
land. (Land includes all land normally used lor 
cultivation purposes including temporary fallows) 
Three eutegories of land are given in items l(i), 
i(iO and 2. Items l(i) and l(ii) relate to land 
actually cultivated by the household. Item 2 
relates to land which is not cultivated by the 
household but has been given by it to private 
persons for cultivation for payment in money, 
kind or share. In each of the three cases the 
total of separate plots or parcels of land in 
dilTerent places, owned or held, or taken or given 
should be made and entered. A number of lines 
has been provided for this purpose in Ui) and 
l(ji) to account lor separate plots or parcels of 
land held or owned or taken under diilerent re- 
cognised local rights. If the household (a) culti- 
vates land owned or held from Government or 
taken from private persons or institutions or (b) 
ha.s given land to private persons for cultivation 
purposes you should ascertain the local Jiame ot 
the right on such land and record in th^^ column 
relating to ‘local name of right on land’. Category 
l(i) land owned or held from Government, will 
include the total of all pieces of land owned or 
held in owner. like possession, e.g., land held 
directly from Government under a grant, lease or 
assignment, (i) with rights of permanent, heritable 
and transferable possession, (it) with rights of per- 
manent and heritable possession, but without the 
right of transfer and (iit) temporary or condi- 
tional leases of any kind with the Government. 
Category l(iO land taken from private persons or 
institutions for payment in money, kind or share, 
will include land (i) with rights of permanent, 
heritable and transferable possession, (ii) with 
rights of permanent and heritable possession but 
without right of transfer ; (iii) held in a variety 
of tenancies or tenures which may be broadly 
classified as follows: — 

(a) tenants holding land with permanent and 
heritable rights whose land cannot be 
resumed by the owner on grounds of 
personal cultivation (such tenants may in 
some cases have the right of transfer 
also) ; 

(b) tenants who have been given permanent 
rights subject to the right of resumption 
by the owner (in some cases the tenant 
has the right to acquired ownership of 
the non-resumable area. In other cases 
he does not possess the right) ; 

(c) tenants holding land in areas where 
interim measures have been enacted for 
stay of ejectment or for continuing the 
leases for a specified period ; 

(d) tenants holding land on temporary leases 
who are liable to ejectment ; and 


(e) areas held on conditions of rendering ser- 
vice either to a village community or to 
Government. (This also includes cases 
where labourers on plantations are given 
some land for cultivation with permanent 
rights) ; and 

(iv) the following: — 

(a) land taken for a fixed amount of money, 

(b) land taken for a fixed amount of produce, 

(c) land taken for share of the produce, 

id) land for which money is paid partly in 
one and partly in any other form men- 
tioned above, and 

(cf) land held free of consideration. 

Category 2 Land given to private persons for 
cultivation for payment in money, kind or share 
will include the classifications mentioned in cate- 
gory l(ii). 

Categories l(z) and l(ii) will include only those 
plots or parcels of land which are cultivated by 
the household itself, that is, lands which lie within 
the village, or in adjacent villages, or within such 
a distance as enables the household to work on 
the land or actively supervise the cultivation. 
They will not include land owned or hj^d in dis- 
tant places where distance itself is a bar to 
active cultivation, constant supervision or direc- 
tion. But Category 2 will include land in any 
part of the country whatsoever. You should 
ascertain the extent of land in each category of 
local right in acres and record in the column 
relating to ‘Area in acres’. You should write the 
total of separate plots or parcels of land under 
the same right if they are situated in diilerent 
places. If it is not possible to ascertain the ex- 
tent of land in acres you should, if possible, make 
a conversion from the local measure given to you. 
Even if this is not possible write the area in local 
measure giving invariably the name of the 
measure adopted. 

After ascertaining the various categories of land 
under the sub-head cultivation from the House- 
hold, these area figures should be given in acres 
rounded up lo the first place of decimal. In other 
words, the rounding up should be to the nearest 
tenth of an acre and not to the nearest acre. 

This sub-part will not apply to househoMs which 
do not possess any land. Tlius, it will not apply 
to households which consist of only agricultural 
labourers without any land. In such cases put 
an ‘X* in all the spaces provided in the right 
hand side and put a bold cross on this sub-part. 

Land under any of the items in sub-part *A* 
includes rent-free land, lands enjoyed in permis- 
sive possession or gifts without encumbrance or 
consideration. A household which is a member 
of a co-operative farm will record only that 
amount of land in the co-operative farm which 
had belonged to it before and under right enter 
’co-operative farm’. Labour hired by such a co- 
operative farm should not be entered for this 
household. 

Sub-part *B* relates to Household Industry. 
This part will be filled up only where there is a 
Household Industry conducted by the Head of the 
household himself and/or mainly by members of 
the household at home or within the village in 
rural axeas and only at home in tnbap: areas. 
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The industry should not be on the scale of a 
registered factory. The participation of the Head 
of the household and/or members of the house- 
hold is an essential feature of the Household 
Industry. In a rural area the Household Industry 
can be located either at home or within the village. 
But in an urban area the Household Industry or 
at least the major part of its work must he 
located only at home. A Household Industry 
should relate to production, processing, servKMng 
or repairing and includes makers and sellers of 
goods. 

The test for a Hou.schold Industry is muinly 
threefold : — 

(a) Household Industry should embrace manu- 
facture. processing or servicing and may 
include sale but should not l>e confined 
simply to buying and selling. At least 
part of the goods odcred for sale from 
the hou.sehold should l>e manufactured or 
processed by members of the household. 

(b) Household Industry should be on the 
household scale where the workers mainly 
will be the Head of the household him- 
self and memliers of the hou.sehold. the 
role of hired workers from outside being 
of secondary importance. Thus, in any 
Household Industry, members of the hou.se- 
hold should be in a position to lend e 
hand in the industry whenever they Hod 
the time in the course of their oaily 
chores. Household Industry cannot, there- 
fore, be on the scale of a registered fac- 
tory but can u.se machinery and employ 
power like steam engine or oil engine or 
electricity to drive the machinery 

(c) Location also is important, for proximity 
decides participation by members of the 
household. In a village this participation 
is po.ssible if the Household Industry Is 
located at home or within the village, 
because v;iLlage organisation is such as 
makes it possible for members of the 
household to move about freely in the 
village to look after their work. In urban 
areas such a free movement is not possible 
and, therefore, for Household Industry in 
urban areas we should consider only those 
industries which are located at home 
Where, however, part of the work is done 
outside the house, e.p., preparing and dye- 
ing the yam for weaving or winding into 
warp and wool or cleaning metal surfaces 
before electroplating in baths, 11 should 
still be considered a Household Industry, 
even in urban areas, as the main opera- 
tion of weaving or of electroplating is 
conducted within the house and only one 
or two operations are conducted outside. 

The following activities should also be regard- 
ed as illurtrative of Household Industry. Biri- 
makers who either alone or with help of members 
of the family roll biiis at home, for wages at 
piece rates, while the contractor supplia the 
materials. Certain processes like buttoning and 
handsewlng of tailor^ cloths, dyeing and printing 
of cloth, are carried out at home by members of 
the household both at residence and at *p1ace of 
work’ or where womenfolk of the hous^ld fill 


in at home with lac gold ornaments prepared it 
the shop by male members of Uur household. 

A.scerlaln from the Head of the houaehokl 
whctloM ther are any Household Indualrias and 
wriU' the nature of the Industry(ias) In tha 
column provided, if there are any Than )»'acar- 
tarn for hem' many months in a year rougiM thay 
are ronductwl and tw* tlown the or 

mouths PI ihe appropriate column. If tha Industry 
i.s conduclci! throughout the year write *12*. If 
there IS ni> Hoiisehrrlr) Indualrv of any sort put 
an *X' PI tacit of the plocei the right h^nd 
corner whore tbo an worn wd’ i e written and 
d iiold (Kis* oit this sul)-parl 

Sub par* *C' rolalcs l(' Worka»i in rulUvatigu 
or IloiisohoUl indu^'V 

In the ('.ISO Ivtusohoids which are eilfagad 
()ul> 111 C'uliiMitioa if the Ik'ud of the houaabold 
IS utirKnu; wr te 1 under the column 'Head* and 
asct rtaiu huw many other male and female mom- 
of «ho family are working. Write the luinv- 
lx*rs 111 re.<;pective columns. Write tha total 
number <amily workers including the Haad, if 
he Is ,fd>kmg. m Ibe column relating to *Toiar. 
Thep ‘isiertaiu whether any hired workers are 
('iiipioyf'd and. il su. write the number of such 
wi'rker^ in the column allotted lor it. The hired 
v'.ukas .should have heen in wholeuinc employ* 
ment during last working seuMin or should be In 
who'ctimc employment during current working 

seu.son 

Sitnilatly in the case of households engaged 
in Hou.sehold Industry only, if the head tha 
household is working write I In the column relat- 
ing to the *Head’, and also ascertain how many 
male members and female memberb of the family 
arc working and write the numbers in the respec- 
tive fnlumn.s Write the total number of family 
w u kcr.s in( hiding the Head, if he i^ working, in 
the column relating to Total* and then ascertain 
the numl>er of hireil workers if any and tton 
wu’ite tiic number of hired workers In tha 
appiopriule column 

If a household is engaged both in Cultivation 
nnd Hou.sehold Industry ascertain whether the 
Head i.s working and write 1 under the column 
rt'hiting to the Head and also a8c*erlain how many 
rnalf* and Omialc members of the family are work- 
ing both at CuIUvation and the Househ^d Industry 
and write the numbers in the respective columns. 
Write the total number of family workers in the 
column relating to Total. Ascertain the number 
of hired workers engaged by the family both for 
Cultivation and Household Industry write 
the number in the appropriate column# In a 
Hou.sehold engaged both in Household Olllttvatior 
and Household Industry, you need not aioarta'.i 
how many are engaged in Household Cultivation 
and Household Industry separately. 

Even if any of the members of tha family 
working or hired labourers are absent disdtig the 
period of tha census count they should be counted 
for the purposes of the Household Schedule. 

In the case of households engaged in Cultiva- 
tion only, put *X’ in the columns relating to 
'Household Industry only* and *BoCh in Hbitaeluild 
Cultivation and Housitold Industiy*. . filinilaifj. 
in the case of Households engaged In Bousahwd 
Industry put *X’ in tha oouimns rdatiiig to 
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HouMhold Cultivation only, and *Both in House- 
hold Cultivation and Household Industry*. If a 
household is engaged both in Household Culti- 
vation and Housenold Industry put 'X' in the 
columns relating to ‘Household Cultivation only* 
and 'Household Industry only*. It a Household 
is not engaged in either Household Cultivation 
or Household Industry or both put 'X* in all the 
columns and a bold *X’ on this sub-part. 

The test for a worker is whether a person is 
actually working in Cultivation or Household 
Industry or supervising or directing work thereoa. 


B, •^Instructions for enumerating individual 
members of households. 

I. GENERALr- 

1. Enumerate all persons who are normally 
resident in the household, i.e., those who live in 
the household and also those who have recently 
become members of the household through marriage 
or birth or other vital social or domestic ties and 
present at the time of your visit. 

2. Enumerate also all persons who are normal 
residents in the household even if they are absent 
at the time of your visit, provided they left the 
household on or after the 10th February, 1961, 
or if they had left earlier than 10th February, 
1961, are likely to return before the sunrise of 
1st March, 1961. 

3. Enumerate a visitor, a boarder, or a guest 
found in the household at the time of your visit, 
if he had not been enumerated be/ore and if he 
will be away from his household between the 10th 
and 28th February, 1961, and warn him not to 
permit any other enumerator to enumerate him 
even if he goes back by 1st March, 1961. 

4. Do not enumerate pavement dwellers or 
others who do not form part of the household, 
when you are enumerating the households. These 
along with persons who do not normally reside 
in houses, i.e., members of wandering tribes, 
tramps, sadhus, etc., would be separately enu- 
merated on the night of the 28th February and 
on the 1st and 2nd March, 1961. 

5. Each individual has to be enumerated in 
one slip. Before commencing enumeration of an 
individual make sure to fill the Location Code in 
each case. The Location Code in the slips will 
be the same as in the household schedule to which 
the individuals relate. 

6. The questions have been briefly printed In 
the slips, but only briefly, and you should study 
the detailed question forms and instructions for 
answering them without which you will be liable 
to miss some of the range and implications of the 
questions. You should ask the questions in the 
order in which they are given in the slips and 
proceed to record the answers in their given order. 
You should make use of the abbreviations recom- 
mended in these instructions for recording the 
answers to the various questions. All abbrevia- 
tions required to be enter^ within the geometric 
derigns should be written well within the designs. 

T. Make repeated enquiries about new bom 
babies and very young children for they are liable 


to be missed because they neither talk nor walk 
and no meals are usually cooked for them. 

8. Before leaving one household for the next 
make doubly sure that all the persons that are 
to be enumerated in the household have been enu- 
merated. As soon as you have completed the 
enumeration of the household fill up the Popula- 
tion Record at the back of the Household schedule 
for that household before you proceed to the next 
household. Strike the total for the number of 
males and females in the household and check it 
with the number of enumeration slips used before 
you sign the Population Record. 

9. You should re-visit every household in your 
block during the period of final check (1st to 3rd 
March) when you should enumerate every birth 
that has taken place in the household since your 
visit but before sunrise of 1st March. You should 
cancel the slip for any death that might have 
taken place gince your last visit but before sunrise 
of 1st March by drawing a bold line diagonally 
across the slip and write DEATH along the diago- 
nal line. You should enumerate any visitor who 
may have arrived to stay since your last visit and 
who says he has not been enumerated an^^here 
else. But you should not take notice of any birth 
or death or visit occurring after sunrise of 1st 
March, 1961. After your revisit if you have added 
any new slip or cancelled any slip already pre- 
pared you should make corresponding changes In 
the Census Population Record at the back of the 
Household Schedule. 

10. As soon as you have completed a pad, you 
should All up the enumerator's abstract on the 
cover of the pad. After you have completed the 
enumeration of your block and Ailed up all the 
abstracts in the pads, you should total up your 
Agures and prepare your abstract for your entire 
block and hand it over to your supervisor along 
with your pads. 

11. Under the Census Act, every person is 
legally bound to furnish 3 ^u with the information 
you need for recording your an.swers. You must 
not ask informaticm on any matters not necessary 
for the purposes; the census, for examp’e, the 
amount of any person's income. Nor must you 
disclose to any unauthorised person any informa- 
tion given to you or the results of the enumera- 
tion. All census entries are confidential and can- 
not be admitted as evidence in any civil proceed- 
ing whatever or in any criminal proceeding other 
than a prosecution for a census offence. 


II. INSTRUCTIONS FOR FILLING UP THE 
SUPS— 

In each household you should first enumerate 
the Head of the household followed by other 
members of the household in the most convenient 
order and see that none of the persons in the 
household are left out. Please make repeated 
enquiries about infants and very young children, 
for they are liable to be left out of count. Count 
near relatives first, such as vdfe, son, daughter-in- 
law, daughter, son-in-law, grand-children then 
distant relations and then domestic servants pr 
other employees living in the household, boarders, 
visitors etc. 
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Location Code.— Write the Location Code of 
the household in each slip. For instructions please 
see Section A above. 

Q. 1 ( 0 ) Name , — ^Write the name of the person 
enumerated. If a woman's name is not given out 
describe her as *su-and-so s mother, wile or 
daughter’. If a woman does not take the name 
of a person’s husband and that husband s parti- 
culars have to be recorded write ’so-and-so's 
husband’. 

For newly bom infants who have not yet been 
given a name write 'Baby’ and write 'lather's or 
mother's name’. 

Q. i(b) Relationship to the Head of the house- 
hold . — In the case of the Head of the household 
write ‘Head’. The person who should be treated 
as the ‘Head of the Household’ has been fully ex- 
plained in Part A. All relationships in this ques- 
tion should be recorded in respect of that person. 
In the case of relations write the relation*^hip in 
full. Do not use words like nephew, niece or unc.'c, 
but state whether brother’s or sister’s son or 
daughter (for nephew or niece) or father's or 
mother's brother (uncle). ‘Son’ will include 
‘adopted son* or ‘step son* ; sunilarly for a daughter. 
In the case of visitors, boarders or employees 
write ‘boarder’, or ‘employee’, as the case may 
be. 

If on the check or revisionai round between 
the 1st and 3rd March the Head of the household 
as recorded previously is found to have died the 
person in the household who succeeds him by 
common consent as Head should be recorded as 
Head and the relationships in all other slips will 
have to be suitably corrected. The slip of the dead 
Head of household will, of course, be cancelled. 

In the case of places like messes, boarding 
houses, chummeries, etc., where people live toge- 
ther with no ties of relationship, the manager or 
superintendent or the person who by common con- 
sent is regarded as the Head should be recorded 
as Head of the household. Other members should 
be recorded as ‘unrelated’ in this question. 

Q. 2. Age in completed pears last birthday . — 
Write age in years completed last birthday. For 
infants below one year of age, write *0’. You will 
find many persons who cannot state their age 
correctly. You should assist them to state tlie 
correct age. If you are not able to elicit correct 
age directly, you should stimulate their memory 
by referring to historical incidents or religious 
events, etc. You may use any local calendar of 
such events that may have been prepared for the 
purpose. 


Q. 3. Marital Status. 


For never married 

. write 

NM 

Married 

. write 

M 

Widowed 

. write 

W 

Separated or Divorced 

. write 

^ S 


For a person who has never been married 
write *NM\ F6r a person married, whether 
for the first or another time, write Tfi*. 
Write *M’ also for persons who are recognised by 
custm or society as married and for per* 
SODS in stable de facto union. Even if a 
married is disputed in the locality write 'M* H the 


person concerned says that he or she is married or 
in ftabir de facto union. For a widowed person 
whose husband or wife is dead, and who has not 
been married, write 'W'. For a person who has 
been divorced in a lawful manner, either hy 
decree of a law court or by a regular aoeftal or 
religious custom but who has lu.t refnas*<[|d, or 
a person vtko has been separated from '«vito or 
husband u'jd is living opart with no apparent Uiton* 
lion of living together again, witte *8*. for a 
prostitute return her marital statue as declared 
bv her. 

Q. 4(0) Birth piece — 

1. If born in village or town write PL 

in which enumerated. 

2. If bom in another village vrrite P 

ur town of district in 
which emj merited. 

3 If bnm lit smoother district write name of 

in the iijtBle of eriumera- district. 

lion. 

4 If in another Stole write name of 

in lii/iia. district and 

State if name 
of district la 
known ; otharw 
wise write 
name of State. 

5. If bom in a country otiL write name of 

side India c.p., Pakistan country. 

or any other country. 

6. Persons bom at sea or In 
air or in railway carnage 
or on road transport e.g., 
buses etc., should be en* 
tered as such. 

Q. 4(b) Whether bom in Village or Toum— 

1. If bom in a village . . write R 

2. If bom in a town which write U 

is considered a town at 
the present time even if 
it was not so considered 
at the time of blrtk 

3. If the person enumerated 
if not in a position to say 
whether the place of birth 
is a viMage or town, write 
the name of the place of 
birth as returned by him. 

Q. 4(c) Duration of Residence-^ 

1. For a person bom in write X 

village or town or dty In 

which enumerated. 

2. For a person bom in write the mimbei 

another village or town or of OcmpleUd 
city of district of enumera- years this per- 

tion or who was not bom turn hea been 

in the district of enumera- in the village/ 

town/ehy of 
enumeration. 
(Do nog takeinifo 
account periods 
of tampormy 
abeance on 
team or hoW 
day Of tour or 
huokioee,) 
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3. If the duration of residence 

write 

O 

is less than one year. 



4. If the duration of residence 

write the actual 

is one year or over. 

number of com- 

pleted 

years of 


residence. 

Q. 5(a) Nationality — 



]. For Indian nationahs . 

write 

I 

2. Fur other nationals . 

Write 

the 


nationality in 


full. 


Q. .'5(b) Religion — 



Fbr Hindu 

write 

H 

Muslim 

write 

M 

Chri.stian 

write 

C 

Jain .... 

write 

J 

Buddhist 

write 

B 

Sikh .... 

write 

S 


For others write the answers actually returned. 


Q. 5(c) Scheduled Castes & Scheduled Tribes — 

The answer to this question will be recorded 
only if a person belongs to a Scheduled Caste or 
Scheduled Tribe. If the person belongs to a 
Scheduled Caste or Scheduled Tribe obtaining in 
your State, or in your district write the name 
of the caste or tribe to which he belongs. For 
all others, write 'X* in this column. A list of 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes obtaining 
in your State or in your district is given elsewhere 
in these instructions. 

If the person belonging to a Scheduled Caste 
or Scheduled Tribe returns his caste by a synonym 
or a generic name of a caste or tribe as given 
in your list, write the name as returned and the 
name of the relevant caste or tribe, as per printed 
list, within brackets. 

Do not write the names of Scheduled Castes 
in general terms as *Harijan\ *Achhut’. You should 
ascertain the name of the caste when it is return- 
ed and write it. If a person is negligent and 
insists on calling himself merely ^Harijan’ tell him 
that this description will not earn the person any 
benefits under the Constitution permissible to 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. This may 
persuade him to -give out the correct name. 

Scheduled Castes can belong only to the Hindu 
or Sikh religions. If a person belongs to a 
Scheduled Caste, there will be either or *S* 
in the answer to question 5(b). Scheduled Tribes 
may belong to any religion. 

I. ILLITERATE OR LITERATE— 

Q. 6. Literacy and Education — 

For a person — 

1. Who can neither read nor write O 

write or can merely read 

but cannot write in any 
language. 

2. Who can both read and write L 

write. 

The test for reading is ability to read any 
simple le^ either in print or in manuscript i.e.. 
if the person can read one of the examples in the 


Enumerator's Handbook with felicity he may be 
taken to have passed the test for reading. The 
test for writing is ability to write a simple letter. 
The test for literacy is satisfied if. the person can 
with understanding both read and write. 

II. STANDARD OF EDUCATION— 

If the person can both read and write and has 
also passed a written examination or extminations 
as proof of an educational standard attained, write 
the highest examination passed instead of L. 

Q. 7(a) Mother Tongue. 

Write the mother tongue in full including dia- 
lect as returned by the person enumerated. Mother 
tongue is language spoken in childhood by the 
person’s mother to the person or mainly spoken 
in the household. If the mother died in infancy 
write the language mostly spoken in the person’s 
home in childhood. In the case of infants and 
deaf mutes give the language usually spoken by 
the mother. 

Q. 7(b) Any other Languag€(a ) — 

After recording the mother tongue acquire 
whether the person knows any other language(s), 
Indian or foreign, and write the language(s) re- 
turned by him against this question. In case he 
does not know any other language put ‘X’. 

The number of languages recorded against this 
question should not be more than two. These 
languages should be other than his mother tongue 
which he speaks and understands best and can 
use with felicity in communicating with others. 
Such language or languages will exclude dialects 
of the same language. 

Q. 8 to 11 Working — 

These questions apply only to workers. A per- 
son who is working may be working as a Culti- 
vator, as an Agricultural Labourer, at a House- 
hold Industry or may be doing any other work. 
You have to record the answer in questions 8, 9, 
10 and 11 according as the person is working as 
a Cultivator or as an Agricultural Labourer or at 
Household Industry or doing any other work. He 
may be engaged in only one of the above four 
categories or in more than one. Thus a person 
can be working both as a Cultivator and an 
Agricultural Labourer, in which case he should 
be entered both in Q. 8 and Q. 9. Or, he may 
be working both as Cultivator and at House- 
hold Industry, in which case he will be 
entered in Q. 8 and Q. 10. Or, he may be a work- 
ing in any possible combination of 8. 10 and II, 
in which case he will be entered in the appropriate 
places. Or, he may be doing just one kind of work, 
in which case he will be entered in only one of the 
four Questions 8 to 11. 

Detailed Instructions as to how the answers 
should be recorded in the individual questions are 
given against those question below. You should 
carefully study them before recording the answers. 
For an undertrial prisoner enumerated in a Jail 
he should be recorded for the work or kinds of 
work he was doing before he was apprehended. 
Similarly, for a person temporarily in a hospital 
or similar institution he should be rec(Mrded fbr 
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the kind of work he was doing before he was 
admitted into hospital or institution. But for a 
convict in a pribun or for long term inmates of 
penal or charitable or mental institutions, the per- 
son's previous work should not be recorded but 
T should be recorded in Q. 12 below. 

The basis of work will be satisfied in the case 
of seasonal work like culUvation. livestock, dairy- 
ing, household industry, etc., if the person has 
had some regular work of more than one hour 
a day throughout the greater part of the work- 
ing season. In the case of regular employment in 
any trade, profession, service, business or com- 
merce the basis of work will be satisfled if the 
person was employed during any of the fifteen 
days preceding the day on which you visited the 
household. If on the check or rcvisional round 
such a person is found to be unemployed no 
(hangc in the original entry shouM be made A 
person who is working but was ab.sent from his 
work during the fifteen days preceding the day 
on which enumerated or even exceeding the period 
of fifteen days due to illness or other causes should 
be treated as worker, A person who has been 
offered work but has not actually joined Bhould 
be treated as non-worker. Work includes not only 
actual wqrk but effective supervision and direc- 
tion of work. 

Persons under training os apprentices with or 
without stipend or wages will be regarded as 
working. 

An adult woman who Is engaged in household 
duties but doing no other productive work to aug- 
ment the family’s resources should not be ron- 
sidered as working for puposes of this question. 
If, however, in addition to her household work 
she engages herself in work such as rice pounding 
for sale or wages, or in domestic services for 
wages for others or minding cattle or selling flrfr* 
wood or making and selling cowdunk cakes or 
grass, etc., or any such work she should be treated 
as a worker. 


he spends most time. You ehould Ifivtiiably uk 
for the principal work where more then one work 
is recordeil and pul a ring round the outtUon 
re'.ating to the principal work. 

It muv be that in a few rases you And tbet 
3 rou have reewded more than two producUtm* acti- 
vities in quu'Oions 8 to II. te, more than IQj of 
the qiiestioiift. 8 to ij. have been flW4 up 

by some work In such caines you should ftrtt 
ns(‘enain the principal work t.r . ttic one on which 
the person spcmuIa must time aritl put a ring round 
the number of ihe queation You should then 
ascertain the wiirk which is the next in Impoc- 
lance to his prue ipul work, i.e . the work ifUi 
his principal work which occupica most time. You 
should put u tick ugsinst the qii<qfcon number of 
that work on tin* p*:hl hand side of the question 
lumiher The rli.g and the tick should lie put 
( learly th«t any difficulty will not be felt to 
rccngnise t)iem c\rnrly. 

Q. H. W**rkt\io as CuUivator — 

For a person working as cultivnior write C* 
For n r^ZiOii not working as cultivator and tor 
II per.^ lint working at nl? put X. 

For 'purposes of the census a person is working 
as cultivator if he or she is engaged either as 
emnlciver, single worker or family Wurker in (o) 
cultivation of land or supervision or direction of 
cultivation of land owned or held from Govern-* 
men! and (ID cultivation of land or supervision or 
direction of cultivation of land held from private 
person.s or institutions for pa 3 nnnent in money, kind 
or share 

Cultivation involves ploughing, sowing and 
harvesting and does not include fruitgrowing or 
keeping orchards or groves or working for plgntO" 
tioiK like tea, coffee, rublicr. cinchona and other 
medicinal plantation.s Persons engaged In fruit 
growing or orchardry or plantations like tea, 
coffee, rubber, cinchona and other medicinal 
plantations should be entered in Q. 11. 


Persons like beggars, pensioners, agricultural or 
non-agricultural royalty, rent or divided receivers, 
who may be earning an income but who are not 
participating in any productive work shou.d not 
be treated as working unless they also work in 
cultivation, industry, trade, profession, business or 
commerce. 


A public or social service worker who is active- 
ly engaged In public service activity or a i^Uicai 
worker who is also actively engaged in further!^ 
the political activity of his party will regarded 
as a worker and entered fully in Q. li. 


After you have filled up the answers to qu^ 
tioiis 8 to 11. If you find that in the of^ 
^person more than one productive artivlty has b^ 
recorded i.e.. more than one of the QU^ gtio ns 8, 
9, 10 or 11 has been filled W 
should ask Wm which one ^ 
has been recorded from him is his 
The principal work is ^ one on which 
devoSs m^t of his tin^, Put a ring round 
the number of the question 8, 9, 1 0 ot 11^ 

according to the work on which the person says 


EXAMPLES or ClfLTlVATJON 

1 . Production of cereal crops (including 
Bengal gram), such as rice, wheat, Jowar, 
bajra, maize ; roots and tubers like potato, 
yam. beet etc, ; sugarcane etc. 

2. Production of pulses, such at arhar, moong, 
masur, urd, khesari, other gram. 

,1. Production of raw Jute and kindred film 
crops. 

4. Production of raw cotton and kindred 
fibre crops. 

A person Who has given out his land to anotlk r 
person or persons for cultivation for money, kird 
or share of crop and who does not even fupervl^ 
or direct cultivation of land, will not be treated 
as working as cultivator. Similarly, a penon 
working in another person's land for wages in 
cash, kind or share such as share of the produce 
(agricultural labourer) will not be treated as culti- 
vator in this question. 

Q. 9. WorMng as AgriaUtural Lahowf^ 

Write AL for a person working as agricultural 
labourer, he., a person who werka in another per- 
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son’s land only as a labourer without exercising 
any supervision or direction in cultivation, for 
wages in cash, kind or share such as share 
of produce. For others put X. The labourer 
should have no right to lease or contract on land 
on which he works, nor should he be responsible 
for taking decisions as to which crops to sow and 
when, or taking the risks of cultivation. A share 
of the produce goes to him only as wages. He 
should have been working as Agricultural Labourer 
in the last or current cultivating season. 

Qs. 10(0) & 10(b) Household Industry — 

If a person is working in a Household Industry 
write (1) the nature of work done by him in the 
Household Industry against question 10(a) and (2) 
the nature of the Household Industry against 10(b). 
Otherwise put X in both questions 10(a) and 10(b). 
A Household Industry is defined as an industry 
conducted by the Head of the household himself 
and/or mainly by the members of the household at 
home or within the village in rural areas and only 
at home in urban areas. The industry should not 
be run on the scale of a registered factory. Thus 
the main criterion for a Household Industry is the 
participation of one or more members of a house- 
hold in rural areas. In the urban areas the in- 
dustry should be conilned to the house. You 
should carefully keep in mind the definition of 
Household industry in the rural area if you are 
enumerating a rural area and the definition in 
the urban area if you are enumerating an urban 
area. 


A Household Indust^ should relate to produc- 
tion^ processing, servicing, prepairing or making 
and se.'ling of goods. It does not include profes- 
sions such as pleader or doctor or barber or 
waterman or astrologer. 

A person though he may not be working in his 
own Household Industry may be working as a 
paid employee in another Household Industry. 
You should, therefore, enquire whether the per- 
son who is not working in his own Household 
Industry is working in any other Household In- 
dustry and if so, write the nature of the work 
done by him against question 10(a) and the nature 
of the Household Industry against 10(b). 

Q. 10(c) If Employee in Household industry — 

This question will be filled up only for a per- 
son who is working as a paid employee in another 
Iverson’s Household Industry. In his or her case 
write E.E. For all others put X. 

The following examples will illustrate how 
questions 10(a) to 10(c) should be filled up fbr 
persons working at Household Industry: — 


Q. 20 — Working at Household Industry 
(a) Nature of (b) Nature of House- (c) If 
work hold Industry emplo- 

yae 

1. Spinning yam . £k>inning yam in X 
Ambar Charkha 


2. Dyeing and print- Handloom weaving X 
ing yam. 

3. Threshing and Flour making X 
cleaning grain, chafcki. 


(a) Nature of 

(b) Nature of House- 

'(c) 11 

work 

hold Industry 

employ- 

y«e 

4. Labourer em- 
ployed for 

crushing oil. 

Oil ghani • 

E.E. 

5. Tempering and 

Blacksmit h y 

X 

polishing im- 
plements. 

polishing 
tural implements. 

imple- 

6. Labourer em- 
ployed for 

making and 

firing kiln. 

Earthenware pot- 
tery. 

E.E. 

7. Throwing and 

Turning pot- 
tery. 

Earthenware pot- 
.tery. 

X 

8. Making wooden 
doors and win- 
dows. 

Carpentry 

X 

9. Filling gold orna- 
ments with 

lac. 

Goldsmithy 

X 

10. Labourer work- 

ing in hosiery 
machine. 

11. Keeping ac- 

counts. 

Hosiery 

E.E. 

A 

12. Polishing and 

Scraping metal. 

Electroplating 

X 

13. Labourer em- 
ployed for 

putting iron 

hoop on cart- 

wheels. 

Cartwheelwright 

E.E. 

14. Repairing of 

guns. 

Gunsmithy 

X 

15. Bee Keeping 

Production of honey 

X 

16. Tending cattle . 

Livestock raising . 

X 

Q. 21. Doing Working other than 8, 9 or 

20— 


If a worker is not working as a cultivator 
or as an agricultural labourer or at any House- 
hold Industry write the actual work he is doing. 
If a person is working as a cultivator or as an 
agricultural labourer or at Household Industry 
and also does some work (including dairying or 
livestock raising, orchard or plantation, etc., as 
distinct from cultivation of crops) which does not 
relate to any of the above categories, write the 
other work he does in this question. If he Is 
engaged in more than one work and neither of 
them relates to any of the three categories men- 
tioned above write here the work on which he 
devotes more time. 

Q. 12(a) Nature of Work- 

In the case of person not working or who 
work only as cultivator or as agricultural labourer 
or at Household Industry, put ’X’. 

Describe fully the nature of the work done 
by the person himself. Full and precise informa- 
tion as to the nature of work done by the person 
should be given either in the vernacular or m 
English or in vernacular transliteration of English. 
At previous censuses much trouble has been 
caused by inadequate answers, and if you do 
not succeed in. obtaining satisfactory information 
on the individual dips, you will be required to 
make a further visit for that purpose. 
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Q, ll<b) Industry, BusinetB, Trade, Profession or 
Service — 

In the case of a person who is working and 
the nature of whose own work has been recorded 
in Question 11(a), you should write here the nature 
of industry, business, trade, profession or service 
in which the person works. 

As in the case of Question 11(a), you should 
describe in detail the nature of industry, business, 
trade, profession or service in which the person 
works Vague answers ‘should be avoided. In the 
case of industries, the articles which are produced 
or serviced or repaired, should be given. If more 
than one article is produced the chief article pro- 
duced or serviced or repaired should be given. In 
the case of business or trade the principal article 
of trade should be described. In the case of ser- 
vice describe the nature of the service to which 
the person's work belongs. The description should 
be such that it would be possible to classify the 
establishment in which the person is working for 
purposes of industrial classication of the popula- 
tion. The description should be either in the 
vernacular or in ^glish or in vernacular tran^ 
literation of Engli^. 

In the case of a person for whom an X is put 
in Question 11 (a), put an X in this question also. 

Important points to remember in Questions 11(a) 
and 11(b). 

1. Women or children who heip with work, 
.such as rice pounding or doing domestic service 
for wages or minding cattle or selling firewood 
or making and selling cowdung cakes, grass, etc., 
should be described fully even if they work part- 
time. In the case of married or grovm-^p women 
who do any of the work mentioned above in addi^ 
tion to the usual household duties such work 
should be fully described and HW written in 
brackets after the full description. 

2. If a person makes the articles he sells, he 
sftiould be entered as maker and seller of them. 

3. Wherever convenient, for complete descrip- 
tion, the work should be expressed by the verna- 
cular name by which it is known. 

4. The following are too vague and must not 
be used by themselves:— 

Scientist, technician, civil servant, clerk, 
engineer, inspector, checker, foreman, 
overseer, supervisor, labourer, machinist, 
assistant, contractor, polisher. 

5. Labourers — For an unskilled labourer usually 
employed on one sort of work alone, give also the 
sort of work done. e.g., railway porter, market 
or bazar porter, labourer employed on road dig- 
ging, bricklayer's labourer. If accustomed to won 
on VINOUS j^s, write general labourer. 

h. Machine Operators — ^Always state the kind 
of machine giving its recognized name, if any. 

7. Shop-keepers, Retail Dealers, Shop Afsls- 
tants — ^If wholly or malndy engaged in selling, 
write, *Deal^ (if prindpel) or. Shop Assistant or 
Salesman (if assisthig) and state whether the busi- 
ness is wholeiale or retail or both. For shop 
assistants and salesman in stores wMh several 


departmenu, state the particular dspartmaiit In 
which engaged (e g.. Ship and lUllway Parts, Pana 
and Sewing Machines. Grocers and (jonfectioners)* 

8. Trnr(.Kporc Worleers— Describe ful’y the nalUft 
of the transport. v.g.. air transport, rail transnctft, 
transport by motor car or motor cycle, or 
drawn by hcvfigLr, etc. ^ 

9 SerrMcps^Par pefson engaged In the Detaice 
Scn*ires write 'Sen* ire of Central Government*. 

10. If the Job M known In the trade or industry 
by a special naine uhe that name. Managsn.. 
Foreman, etc., should he given the departfnsflt/ 
brarub wherever applicable, e.g.. Sales Manager 
nr a Manager of Harrlware DeMrtSvnt, MaduflO 
Shop Foreman or BoKOr Room Fc«tfriinn, etc. The 
following terms are ni.siifliclent by themselvOs:— 

Manufacturer, merchant, agent, broker, refractor, 
deaU*r. eiipii«eer and iron workers, etc. 

11 nomestif services — In the rase of any 
priva^o serxwit. eg., a cook or domestic servant, 
wrhe cniy ‘i.-dvnte cook or domestic servant*. 
Them lndu?.try in hia ra^e but in the case 

of persons employed in hostels, restaurants, board- 
«Dg 'Iirnises. institutions, etc., the words hotel, 
restaurant, etc. should be added. 


For persons In the employ of Firms carrying 
on two or more businesses, if the businesses are 
carried on in separate premises then the buslneii 
carried on at the premises in which the 

persons is employed should be given. If 
the businesses are carried on the same 

premises but each has a separate organisation, 
(ic.. they have senarate records of employment, 
production, etc .) then the appropriate busineas 
should he quoted. If. however, the two activities 
are carried on side bv side then the major activity 
of the Arm or establishment should be given. 

12. Commerce — SoeHal care should be taken 
to see that the distinction between retail and 
wholesale business is clear. As in Industries, ttie 
goods hand'ed should be clearly indicated. 

0, JKc) Class or Worker — 

For a person who Is: — 

1. an Employer, that is, who Virrite Mil 

hires one or more persons in 

his work described in Q. 11(a). 

2. an Employee, that it, who write EB 

does his work described in 

Q. 1 1 (a) under others for 
wages or salary in cash or 
kind. 


3. a Single Worker, that is, write BW 
who is doing his work das- 

cribed in Q. 11(a) without 
employing others, except 
casually and without the 
help of other members of the 
family except casually. This 
win include workers working 
as members of co-operatives. 

4. a Family Workers, that is, write FW 
who is doing his work dee- 

cribed ib Q. 11(a) in own 
family n^thout wages or 
salary in cash or kind. 
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For a person for whom an *X’ is put in Qs. 11 (a; 
and 11(b) put an X in this question a^so. 

Explanation : — 

(i) An EmjAoyer is a person who has to employ 
other persons in order to perform the work entered 
in Q. 11(a). That is to say, such a person is not 
only responsible for his own personal work but 
also for giving work to others in the business 
mentioned in Q. 11(a). But a person Who employs 
domestic servants for household duties or has sub- 
ordinates under him in an office where he is em- 
ployed by others, is not an employer, even if he 
has the power to employ another person in his 
office on behalf of his own employer or em- 
ployers. 

(ii) An Einployee Is a person who usually 
works under some other person for salary or wages 
In cash or kind. There may be persons who are 
employed as managers, superintendents, agents, 
etc., and in that capacity employ or control other 
workers on behalf of their own employers. Such 
persons are only empCoyees, as explained above, 
and should not be regarded as employers. 

(iii) A Single Worker for the purpose of Q. 1 1 (c) 
Is a person who works by himself but not as 
Head of household in a Household Industry. He 
is not employed by any one else and in his turn 
does not employ anybody else not even members 
of his household except casually. This definition 
of a Single Worker will inclqde a person who 
work in joint partnership with one or several per- 
sons hiring no employees, and also a member of 
a producers* co-operative. Each one of the 


partners or members of such producers* co-opera- 
tives should be recorded as *l^gle Worker*. 

(iv) A Family Worker is a member who works, 
without receiving wages in cash or kind, in an 
industry, business or trade conducted mainly by 
members of the family and ordinarily does at 
least one hour of work every day during the work- 
ing season. For the purpose of the entire Q. 11. 
such an industry should be on a scale larger than 
what has been covered in ^Household Industry* in 
Q. 10 whether run at home or away from home 
In town or village and even away from village 
in rural area and should ordinarily be in the 
nature of a recognised partnership, joint stock 
company or registered factory. For the purpose 
of this definition members of a family may be 
drawn from beyond the limits of the household 
by ties of blood or marriage. The family worker 
may not be entitled to a share of the profits in the 
work of the business carried on either by the 
person or head of the household or other relative. 

Members of the household who help solely in 
household duties should not be treated as family 
workers. 

Q. 11(d) Name of Establishment — 

Describe in detail the name of the ^ctory, 
workshop, business house, company, shop, etc. If 
a person has no fixed place of work, write *No 
fixed place of work*. 

For a person for whom an X is put in Qs. 11(a), 
11(b), and 11(c) put an X in this question also. 

The following examples will illustrate how 
Qs. 11(a) to 11(d) should be filled up for person 
doing work other than 8, 9 or 10. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


5. 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 


11 . 

12 . 


13. 

14. 


15. 

16. 


17. 


Q. 11(a) 

Nature of Work 


Q, 11— Doing Work other than 8, 9 or 10 

Q. 11(b) Q. 11(c) Q. 11(d) 

Nature of Industry, Profession, Class of Name of Establish- 

Trade or Service Workers ment 


Cutting trees in forests . lagging in forests . . . .EE 


Hunting for fur 
Gardener in mango 
orchard. 

Paid farm labourer . 
Travelling Ticket Inspec- 
tor. 

Senior Scientific Officer 
Foreman . . . . 

Contractor 

Accountant 
Goods porter 


Hunting SW 

Fruit growing , EE 

CoiTee plantation . . .EE 

Northern Railway . .EE 

Indian Ceramic Institute . EE 
Kiln room in Ceramic Institute . EE 
Supply gypsum to Fertilizer Fac-MR 
tory. 

Locomotive Factory .EE 

Railway Station porter .5W 


Day labourer 
Labourer 

General Labourer 
Machine Operator 

Shop Assistant 
Dealer 

Salesman 


Road digging in Mathura Road . EE 
Assisting brick layer in house EE 
building. 

No fixed job SW 

ESiectric transformer in Efiectric EE 
Supply Transformer Station. 

Retail shop in Stationery Stores . FW 

Wholesale Stores in grains and MR 
cereals. 

Retail shop of ready made gar-FW 
ments and hosiery. 


Forest Department of 
Government. 

No fixed place of work. 
Muthuswamy Coffee Estate. 

Muthusfamy Coffee Estate. 
Northern Railway. 

Indian C^eramic Institute. 
Indian Ceramic Institute. 
Sindri Fertilizer Factory. 

Chittaranjan Locomotives. 
Delhi Central Railway 
Station. 

C.P.W.D. 

Defence Colony, New 
Delhi. 

No fixed place of work. 
Delhi Electric Supply Cor- 
poration. 

Madan Brothers. 

Sahu and Co. 

Dayanand and Sems. 
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Q. IKa) 

Nature of Work 

18. Salas Manager . 

19. Boiler Room Foreman 

20. Air pilot 

21. Bus driver . 

22. Manager and Proprietor 

23. Radiologist 

24. Plant Nutritionist 

25. Chemist 
20. Chemist 

27. Secretary 

28 Assistant Secretary . 

29. Supervisor 

30. Machinist 

31. Private cook or domestic 
servant. 


C- lI--Dolng Work other than 8,9or iO 

Q* U(h) Q. 11(0 

Nature^ Industry, Profession, Class of 
Trade or Sendee Workers 

Hardware Department, Kaka EE Kaka Agriro 
Agrico 

Indian Iron and Steel Company EE 


Name of 


Air transport .... EE 

Motor transport Service . EE 

Motor Truck goods transport MR 

Surgical Department of Hospital EE 
Plant Protection Research . EC 

Sugar factory . . ££ 

Pharmaceutical factory EE 

Administrative DepartmtMxt cf EE 

Life Insurance Corporaiipn 
Commerce and Induatiy EE 

ment, Madras 

Jewellery Works FW 

Lathe Depariarkent m Engineer* EE 

Ing Works 

— EE 


Indian Irm and . 
Company, Bumpur. 

Indian AiiCtaea Corpocs* 
Uon. 

Governmsnt Motor Trane* 
port Service 

Prakesh IVansport Ser* 
vice. 

Medical College, Celeutta. 

TCAIt, Puee, Delhi. 

Bimla Sugar Factory, 

Akath Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical factory. 

L 1 C, Delhi. 

Government of Medree 
Stete 

K u n d e 11 Brotbere 
Jewellers, Jilpvr 

Hooghly Docking Cods- 
peny 

Master’s house. 


32. 

Cook 


Residental Hotel 

. EE 

Ashoka Hotal. Naw DalM. 

33. 

Khansama 


Boarding House and Club 

. EE 

XYZ Club. 

34. 

Grocer 


Retail trade in grocery . 

.sw 

Hohm. 

35. 

Chartered Accountant 


Steel Production Factory 

. EE 

Bhilai StMl Plant. 

36. 

Accoimtant 


Jute mill . 

. EE 

Howrah Juta MUL 

37. 

Cinama Artist 


Cinema Company 

. EE 

ABC Clnanw Co. 

38. 

Sign painter 


Commercial Sign painting . 

. EE 

Rupalokha Company. 

39. 

Canvas bag maker 


Cement Company . 

. EE 

Portland Cramt Co. 

40. 

Sharebroker 


Broker in tea and jute shares 

.sw 

ABC Sbara Bxchanta. 

41. 

piscount broker . 


Discounting of bills in business MR 

ABC Buainan Houaa Ltd. 

42. 

Die Caster . 


General Engineering Works 

. EE 

Jtamaebandra l!Bafa»..ffaif 
Co, ■ 

43. 

Ochre grinder 


Wood paint Factory 

. EE 

ABC Paint Paetoiy. 

44. 

DistUlatUn Plant Operator 

Brewery Factory . 

. EE 

Solan Brawarlat. 

45. 

Grinder 

. 

Chemical Factory . 

. EE 

ABC Chamieal Faatory. 

46. 

Cleaner • • 

• 

Steel BeroUing Works . 

. EE 

ABC Rarollinf M«iU, 

47. 

Ticket Collector . 


Cinema House 

EE 

ABC Clnanw. 

48. 

Ivon moulder 


Iron & Steel Foundry < 

. EE 

ABC Engmaarlng WdNIi. 
ABC Oil MUl Compalir. 

49. 

Foreman 


Packing Department in oil mill 

P3g 

50. 

Foraman 


Saw mill in wagon Factory . 

. EE 

ABC Wagon Company. 

51. 

Foundry Caster . 

• 

Aluminium Factory 

. EE 

ABC Alnmintum Ooo^ 
pany. 

51 

|HBnaoa man 

Mdno printer 


Boiler shop. Iron foundry works 

EE 

ABC Iran Pomdry, 

58. 

a 

Printiiig works 

. EE 

Govt. Prtnttng Fmoa. 

54. 

Breaa turner 

• 

Small tools production . 

EE 

ABC Snwlllteola Oompnny. 

55. 

Honorary eodal worksr 

• 

State Sodal Welfare Board . 

.SW 

ftteta Sodal WatlaM 

Boenl. 

56. 

of Parliament 


Parliamant .... 

f SW 

Pkrlfamiasti Tlsllil 

67. 

Free lenee Foumallat 

• 

Wrltiaf let ntwvpapen and 8W 

ne Said jawadL 

A. Mitlail trainr 

• 

parlodIcaSs. 

Pwtical wdik ( 

anr 

naan « jparly. 



Q. 12. Activity, if Not Working , — 

This question will apply to a person NOT 
working. 

Write *X’ in this question for a person who 
is working, that is, for whom you have recorded 
the work in any of the questions 8 to 11 above. 

The foUowmg activites should be recorded in 
the case of persons NOT Working 


1. For a full-time student or 
child attending school 
who does no other works, 
such as make articles at 
home for sale, nor even 
help part-time in his own 
family cultivation, indus- 
try. trade or business. 

2. For a perscm engaged in 

unpaid home duities (like 
housewife or other adult 
female) who does no other 
work, such as make 
articles at home for sale 
or wages, nor help regu- 
larly even part-time in 
faiTiily cultivation Indus- 
tzy, trade or business. 

3. For any dependent. 

including an infant or 
child not attending* school, 
a person permanently dis- 
abled firom work because 
of illness or old age. 

4 . For a letired person who 
is not employed again, 
rentier, person living on 
agricultural or non-agrl- 
cultural royalty, rent or 
dividend or any other per- 
son of independent means 


write ST 


write HW 


write D 


vrrite R 


for securing which he 
does not have to work and 
who does no other work. 

8 . For a beggar, vagrant or 
independent woman with- 
out Indication of source 
of income and others of 
unspecified source of exis- 
tence. 

6. For a convict in jail (an 
undertrial prisoner will be 
shown as a worker if he 
used to work before he 
was apprehended) or an 
inmate of a penal, mental 
or charitable mstitution. 

7. For a person who has not 
been employed before 
but is seeking emi^osrment 
for the first time. 


write B 


write X 


write NS 


8. For a person employed write UN 
before but now out ofem- 
plosrment and seeking em- 
pl 03 rment. ^ 

Explanation , — If a person, who does not work, 
cannot be readily classified in any of the above 
categories, put him in category 5 and write B In 
this question. A retired person who has taken 
up regular work again should not be entered in 
this question as he would have been entered for 
his new work in Questions 8 to 11. 


A person who is not working but has been 
offered work which he has not joined should be 
included in item 3 and should be written. 
He should not be Included in items 7 or 8. 


Q. 13, Sex — 

Write ‘M* for Males ; and ‘F for Females. 
For eunuchs and hermaphrodites, write 'IIP. 
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A. CaltiTatloii 

1 Land under cultivation by Household 
(i) owned or held from Government 


Local name oC right 
on land 


Area In ; 


( 11 ) held from private persons or institu 
tions for payment in money, kind or 
share 


(ill) Total of Items ( 1 ) and ( 11 ) 

2 Land given to private persons for culti 
vation for payment in money, kind or 
shm 


B. HoaMhold Industry 
Household industry (not on thcscalyifa 
registered factory) conducted by the Head 
of the household himself and/or mamly 
members of the household at home or 
within the Village in rural areas and only 
at hmne in urban areas W 


Nature of Industry 


Number of 
months In Um 
year during 
which con- 
ducted 


c. OdthatiM or HowMi 

Memben including Head of family working 
and hired workers, if any, kepi wtole- 
iime during current or last wonting 

season 

1. Household Cultivauon only 

2 Household Industry only 

3 Both in Household Culbvitiott * 

HOnaehold Industry 


Membem of family wi^rking 



Head 

Other 

males 

Other 

lOmalee 

Total 

HUM 

woffcers 
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[ AdMiSinflfllMijl 

PomMtiClxr J 

(REVERSE) 

PART n.~CBN8US POPULATK>N RECiORD 
(To be oonpUed fiom indiwidual Ohhus Slip0) 
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INDIVIDUAL SLIP 
{Actual file of the fom uaed— S'xti*] 
oosmNDnuL cMoy im> 


Locatum Cods- 


1 

Rclatlofifthip 
1 (b) to Head — ■ 


2 binhdiy 


1 1 


Marital 
3 SUtua— 


Birth- 

4 plao» - 


Duration of . 

raiUdatKo If * 

bom al«rwhart 


5 (a) Nationality— 

S Cf 

5 Reliann*^— -- - ■ — 

1 itaracy R 

. - - 6 EUViitKio— - - - — - 

5 (cl S T 

Mother 

Any other 

7 (a) tongue 


Working as 

Working as 

S Cultivator- 

“ labourer 



Working at 
10 HouMhold 
Induntry 


(a) Nature of 

'work 

Nature ol , 

(b) HouiahoJd 

Industry 


(c) If 


Bmployaa 





APPEND1X11 
CENSUS OF INDIA 1961 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR FILLING UP THE HOUSELIST 


Column 1. — Line Number. 

Only one digit of the line number has been 
printed in this column. The line numbers should 
be continuous for your block. Where the line 
numbers exceed 9 write the earlier digit(s) 
yourself. 

Column 2.-^Building Number (Municipal or Lsuxl 
Authority or Census Number, if any}. 

This refers to the entire structure rjti the 
ground. There are, however, high, large or long 
buildings along a street or lane which have been 
partitioned or portions of which have been sold, 
which have distinct, separate main ex4 on the 
road and which belong to separate owners or 
occupiers or alternatively there are a series of 
different houses joined each to each by common 
walls on either side to make the whole look like 
one building but parts of which have been built 
at different times and belong to separate owners. 
Such distinguishable structures, although not sepa- 
rate from each other should be regarded as sepa- 
rate buildings and given separate numbers. Each 
building should have a separate number If In 
big cities a large mansion or building containing 
several census houses has well known name by 
which it is generally known then the name of the 
buildmg should also be recorded for convenient 
reference. If there are more than one structure 
within an enclosed or open compound bekngmg 
to the same person, e.g , the main house, the ser- 
vants* quarters, the garage, etc., only one build- 
ing number should be given. If the locality con- 
sists of a number of streets in a village, the build- 
ings in the various streets should be numbered 
continuously and the streets should be taken in 
uniform order, from North-West to South-East. 
Experience suggests that the best way of number- 
ing is to continue with one consecutive serial on 
one side of the street and complete the numbering 
on that side before crossing over to the end of 
the other side of the street and continuing with 
the serial, stopping Anally opposite to where the 
Arst numbering began. In a city enumeration 
block, the numbering will have to respect the axis 
of the street and not any preconceived geographi- 
cal direction like North-West. A building under 
construction should also be given a number in the 
seriai If a new hut or building is constructed 
between the time when the house-numbering and 
houselisting have been completed and the census 
count it should be given a new number beyond 
the last number of the serial for the village. 
Arabic numerals should be used for building num- 
bers. 4 

ihiis will facilitate verlAcation by supervisors. 
In areas e.a., urban, where the building are already 
numbered by the municipal or other authorities, 
the enumarator may adopt the existing numbm 
in the Houselisi b cases, column 2 will 
carry the established monidpal or local authority 
number wbkh will fa^tata identlAcatlon. Where 
these use mupMpel or local authority numbers but 
thne ace rsaiops to believe that the number is 


incomplete or onsatisf Artnr> , the munlOlpel er 
local authority pumbes ttuty iiill be ettteieii' ht 
column 2. bu* ai the same time It will be neoee* 
sar> to vena'ly number the buildings efrtl^ for 
the p*'rpo!»es of cvnsus houselUt. In Ihil eaae» 
the new census scr ml for buildings wi 1 he eolwed 
-n column 3 mul the new census numbers for the 
buildings Will have to Iw painted on the btllldinti 
them«.p]\es In thow runes where there art no 
muni( ipal or local authority num'lttT in existeiiee. 
all buildings uip. t,i»se to be serially numbered 
for the ceoKj^ end (*r\)umn 2 will contain entriee 
of this reiisuK )»v»rial This number will have to 
be repeated in rolumii 3 with sub-numbetS iot 
censu. houses, if nixv 

ColuHiv^ 3 — Number (Column 2) with mb" 
jor poch Census House. 

A ct uus house IS a structure or part of a 
inhabited ur vacant, or a dwelling* a 
shop, a shop-TY/Tri'CiweUing or a place of business 
workshop, school, etc., with a separate entrance. 

If 0 building ha.s a number of Aats or blocks 
which have separate entrances of their own end 
arc independent of each other giving on the roed 
or a common .stnirense or a common ecurtyerd 
leading to a main gate, they will be conaiderM as 
separate census houses If within an enclosed or 
open compound there are separate buildings tiien 
each such building will also be a separate census 
house If all the structures within an enc l ose d 
compound are together treated as one building 
then each structure with a separate entmaoe 
should he treated as a separate census house. 

The order in which census bouses within a 
buildings should be numbered should be continu- 
ous, preferably clockwise, or in any oonv^ent 
manner if it ir at all difficult to do U clockwise. 
If a building itself is a census home, then it will 
have only one number, namely, that of the build- 
ing If within a building there are a number of 
census hnuse'^ then each census house will have 
two sets of numbwT, e.g., the number of the build- 
ing and the sub-number of the census house. The 
cen.sus house number should be written after the 
burdlng number in arable numerlals in bradeeti 
^ch as 2(2), 3(2), etc. A census house msy con- 
tain more than one household In which eatth eedi 
household will have to be denoted by a ijj^iate 
alphabetical sub-number (see InstructSeM fog 
column 11 beloW). 

Column 4.— Purpose for which census house need, 
e.gn dwelling, shop, shap-ciun-dwelUng^ buH- 
ness, factory, workshop, school or other bU" 
titutUm, fail, hostel, hotel etc. 


The actual use to which a 
should be written here. 


ceosui bouse Is pul 


In the case of a factory or workshop Taeloty* 
should be written for a fOetacyif teg U bepd 
u nto tt i a eoA 

plaoe while eome ktnd of pfedo g do o* sepefTi 


plaoe while 
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itrvieing goes on or where goods or articles are 
made and sold. Similarly, a shop is a place where 
fgrticles are sold lor cash or credit Business 
nouses ere those where transactions in money or 
other articles are tahing place e. 0 ., bank, etc. But 
rooms or apartments where professional consulta- 
tions are held such as by doctors hakims, pleaders 
etc., should be described as 'professional consulta- 
tion rooms* and not workshops. In the case, how- 
ever, of a dispensary where, in addition to con- 
sultation by a doctor, medicines are prepared and 
sold, the house should be described as a dispensary. 
Write also if used for place of workship or con- 
gregation or if unoccupied, 'vacant*. If the census 
house is a shop, business house, bank, etc. but is 
not a factory or workshop as defined above, the 
name of the proprietor, manager or director should 
be entered in column 18. 

Columns 5 to 8 . — **If this census house is used as 
an establishment, workshop or factory'*. 

These columns apply only in cases where the 
census house is a factory or a workshop, i.e.» 
where some kind of production, processing, repair 
or servicing is undertaken or where goods or 
articles are made and sold. If the census house 
is not used lor purposes of a factory or work- 
shop write 'X* in each of the columns 5 to 8. 
Column 5. — Name of establishment or proprietor. 

Write the name of the establishment in the 
case of factories or large manufacturing concerns 
and write the name of the proprietor in the case 
of small workshops and establishments like con- 
fectioneries where no distinct name has been given 
to them like Halwai shop, etc. If the census 
house is not used for the purpose of a factory or 
workshop put 'X* in each of the columns 5 to 8. 

Column 6 . — Name of product(s), repair or servicing 
undertaken. 

In this column enter the actual work that is 
being done in the establishment, factory or work- 
shop, like paper making, shoe making, cycle re- 
peinng, motor servicing, etc. 

Column 7. — Average number of persons employed 
daily last week (including proprietor or house- 
hold members, if any,) 

The total number of workers including appren- 
tices, either paid or unpaid, employed in the fac- 
toiy or workshop, including the owner or pro- 

K etor and any of his family members (if work- 
;), should be entered. The average number of 
persons working per day during the week pre- 
ceding the date of your visit should be entered. 

In case more than one product is produced it 
is not necessary to enquire the number of persons 
employed in the production of each product It 
may not be possible to get this information in 
cases where the operations may be. composite. 
Column 8.— Kind of fuel or power, if machinery 
is used. 

If the factory or workshop uses steam or diesd 
engine or fuel, e.q., kerosene^ soft coke, electricity* 
watex^ndU, etc., zor running the machinery used 
for production, servicing or repairs, write what 
lu^ or power is actually used. 

Columns 9 & 10.— Description of Census House. 
Column 9.— Material of wall 
Under this column the material out of whldi 
most of the walla of the house ere made is.* grase, 
leavei, reads, bamboo, unbunxt bricks, mtud, burnt 


bricks, stone, cement concrete or timber Should 
be written. Where a house consists of separate 
structures each of different materials, the material 
out of which the walls of the .main bedrooms ere 
made are to be recorded. 

Column 10. — Material of roof. 

The material out of which most of the outer 
roof exposed to the weather and not tiie ceiling is 
made, t.e., tiles, thatch, corrugated iron, zinc or 
asbestos cement sheets or concrete etc., should 
be written. In the case of a multi-storeyed build- 
ing the intermediate floor or floors will be the 
roof of the lower floor. 

Column 11. — Sub-number of each Census House- 
hold with Census House number {Column 5). 

A household is a group of persons who common- 
ly live together and would take their meals from 
a common kitchen unless the exigencies of work 
prevented any of them from doing so. 

There may be one or more households in a 
census house. Each household should be separate- 
ly numbered. This can be done by using the 
alphabets as (A), (B), (C), etc. For example, If 
building No. 2 is also a census hou8e|..and has 
three households, the household numbers will be 
2(A), 2(B) and 2(C). If building No. 4 has two 
census houses, the houses will be numbered as 
4(1) and 4(2). If within each house there are res- 
pectively 3 and 2 households, then they will be 
numbered as 4(1A), 4(1B), 4(1C) and 4(2A) and 
4(2B). 

Column 12. — Name of Head of Household. 

The name of the Head of each household given 
in column 11 should be written here. The Head 
of a household, for census purposes, is the person 
on whom falls the chief responsibility for the 
maintenance of the household. The name of the 
person who is actually acknowledged as Head of 
the household should be recorded. In the case of 
places like messes, boarding houses, chummeries, 
etc., where people live together with no ties of 
relationship, the manager or superintendent or the 
person who by common consent Is regarded as 
the Head should be recorded as Head of the house- 
hold. 

If the census house is used as a sitting place, 
cattle shed, etc., write the use to which it is put 
(and add the name of the owner). 

Column 13. — ^Number of rooms in Census House- 
hold. 

If a census house is occupied by one household 
the enumeration of rooms should be simple, 

If a census house consiets of a number of 
households the number of rooms occupied by eadi 
household should be entered on each line against 
the name of the Head of the houi^old. In ceaes 
where more than one household occupy a single 
room or share more than one room in eudh a way 
that it is not possible to sty the number of rooms 
occupied by each household, the number of rooms 
should be given together within bradcets as oonK 
men to both the households. 

A roon^ should usually have four walla with a 
doorway witii a roof ovarhaad and fheuld be wide 
and long enough for a parson to glaee In, via- 
it fhould he et leest 6 flt long. tMufoMl 
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Tarandah, kUdian, itoca, fmaa, catlla ahad and 
latiina whldi ara not ordlnanly uaad for living 
and alaaping ahould not be treated aa rooma. An 
tncl oaed room, however, which la uaad for living, 
dining, storing and ooddng ahould be regarded 
as a room. 

polumn 14 . — Does the household line in own or 
or rented house? 

If the household lives in own house write *0*. 
If the household lives in a rented house write *R'. 

In the case of public building like schools, 
hospitals, etc., or places of worship, put *X* in 
this column. 

Columns 15 to 17 . — Number of persona residing in 
census household on day of visit 
Write the number of males residing in the 
household in column 15. the number of females 
residing in the household in column 16 and the 
total number of persons in column 17. 

Column 18. — Remarks. 

In this column should be entered any useful 


or signidcant information about the bUlMlf 
or the canaua heiiae or eansua haiiaa* 

hold that has not been eoleied Id aaor 
other column. For eaamsfew it seilisus 

house is a shop the notne of the BMHMor or 
owner should be recorded in thi# eoluiaA, If A 
census house is vacant at the time of hoiailllsMbi 
but there is reason to believe that the hooie 
be occupied in the course of the next few 
and almost oefta^cdy bdlore the cenaua enumii^ 
tion period, then Oie word 'Vacant* sbouM m 
entered In rolomn 4 and a mmark ahottld be 
entered in column 18 to the effect *llke|y to bo 
occupied shortly* Thus, the Bamarks ootOM 
.<ihould be utilised for recording all algniftcant |pl» 
formation relating to the buildlos AT cenaus house 
or census household. 

Each person engaged in heuseniimberlng of 
one block will have to make out an abstract at 
the ron(luMon of houseliating and houaaaumbil^ 
mg. This abstract will be in the form shown 
below : 
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APPENDIX 111 

CENSUS SCHEDULES OR CENSUS QUESTIONNAIRES AND INSTRUCTIONS 
PERTAINING TO ECONOMIC QUESTIONS PRESCRIBED FOR INDIAN 
CENSUSES FROM 1 872 TO 1 961 


1961 

(Individual Slip) 
location Code 
1(a) Name 

1(b) Relationship to Head 

2 Age last birthday 

3 Marital Status 
4(a) Birthplace 
4(b) Bom R/U 

4(c) Duration or residence if bom elsewhere 

5(a) Nationality 

5(b) ReUgion 

5(c) SC /ST 

e Literacy & Education 

7(a) Mother tongue 

7(b) Any other language(s) 

8 Working as Cultivator 

9 Working as Agricultural Labourer 
10 Working at Household Industry 

(a) Nature of work 

(b) Nature of Household Industry 

(c) If Employee 

11 Doing Work Other than 8. 9 or 10 

(a) Nature of Work 

(b) Nature of Industry, Profession. Trade 

or l^rvice 

(c) Class of Worker 

(d) Name of Establishment 

12 Acticity, if Not Working 

13 Sex 


1951 

(Individual Slip) 

1 Name & relationship to head of household 

2 NationaUty, ReligKm & Special Groups 
Part (a) Nationality 

Part (b) Religion 
Part (c) Special Groups 

3 Civil ConditioD 

4 Age 

5 Btrthp-place 

6 Displaced Persons 

7 Mother tongue 
kS Bilingualism 

9 Economic Status 
Part one. Dopendancy 
Part twa Employment 

10. Principal means of Uvelihood 

11. Secondary means ol livelibodd 

12. mmpy and Education 


11 fOptlonal to State GuvSL)* 

- — __ 

■ 'STAfE " NATl^OFcglienBIl 
NO. ia (WnONAM 

Aum, Manipur A HoldliigB of IWdlgWUMi 
Tripura priont 

Bihar FartUttjr 

Bombay Sauraahtra 

& KuUh 

H\derabad Are you unemptoymsm 

and in search of em* 
ployment? If so* sinee 
when? 

Mvsore Un-employment 

Mci’bya Pradesh No of chlldrao born to 

a married women and 
age et birth of the 
hrst child 

Punjab Are you unemployed 

since Pth Thb, 109It 
If so, give reeson. 

Uttar Pradesh Un-em^oyment 

Vmdhya Pradesh Un-empioyment 

West Bengel Do you cidtlvatt lend lor 

which jrou pey rent ? 

1941 

1 Name 

2 Sex 

6 Race, Tribe or Caste 

4 Religion 

5 Marrfbd, unmarried, widowed or dlveroed 

6 Age 

7 Number of children bom to a manied 

woman and number surviving 

8 Her age at birth of first child 

9 Are you wholly or pertly dependent on any 

o-'e else 

10 If so, means of livelihood of pereon on 

whom dependent 

11 Do you employ (e) paid aseistants, (b) 

members of household^ If sc^ how maa^ 

12 Are you in employment nowf 

question 12) 

Are you in search of emptoyment? ^ 

To those who reply in the aOrmetivo Iht^ 
further question will be pitt-HSow 1oi| 
have you been in search of it? 

14 Means of livelihood in order q/t Impoft g no l 

15 (Only to be asked in r e g i tt d to mmm 

livelihood of a person Phown ae 

other perHM acebut VMiMatt M) 
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Tkm thii mAam of livelihood oxift through- 
out fho year? 

If not, tor what part of the year? 

Ig. If you are employed by some one elae, what 
18 his business? 

17. Were you bom in this district? If not, in 

what district? 

18. Mother tongue 

19. Other Indian languages in oommon use 

20. Can you both read and write? If so. what 

script do you write? Can you only 
read? 

21. How far have you read? Give any exa- 

mination passed 

22. Are you literate in English? 

1931 

1. Serial No. of house or tenement 

2. Serial No. of person 

3. Name 

4. Religion and Sect 

5. Male or Female (enter M. or F.) 

6. Married, Unmarried or Widowed (enter 

Divorced persons as Widowed) 

7. Age (in years to nearest birth-day) 

8. Race, Tribe or Caste 

9. Earner or dependant 

10. Principal occupation (this will be blank for 

dependant) ^ 

11. Subsidiary occupation (occupation of de- 

pendants may be given) 

12. Industry in which employed (for organized 

employees only) 

13. Birth district (or country) 

14. Mother tongue 

15. Other language in common use 

16. Whether literate (t.e., able to write and read 

a letter) 

17. Whether able to read and write English 

18. Insane, Totally blind. Deaf-mute, or Leper 

1921 

1. House No. 

2. Serial number of person 

3. Name 

4. Region 

5. Male or Female 

6. Married, Unmarried or Widowed 

7. Age 

8. Caste, Tribe or Race 

9 8b 10. OCCUPATION OR MEANS OF SUBSIS- 
TIENCE OF ACTUAL WORKERS 

9. Principal 

10. Subsidiary 

11. For depmdants, the occupation of the 

workw by whom supported 

12. Birth-district 

13. Language ordinarily used 

14. Uterate or Illiterate 

18. Whether literate In Bogliih 
'‘*16. Insane, totally bllndi leper or deahnute 


1911 

1. Census number painted on the house 

2. Serial number of persons numerated 

3. Name 

4. Religion (and sect of Christians) 

5. Male or female 

6. Married, unmarried or widowed 

7. Age completed last birth-day 

8. Caste of Hindus and Jains, tribe or race 

of those of other rdigions 

9. & 10. OCCUPATION OR MEANS OF SUBSIS- 
TENCE OF ACTUAL WORKERS 

9. Principal occupation 

10. Subsidiary occupation, if any 

11. If dependent, principal occupation or 

means of subsistence of actual worker 
on whom dependent 

12. District, province or country in which bom 

13. Language ordinarily spoken in the house- 

hold 

14. Literate or Illiterate 

15. Whether literate in English 

16. If the person be insane or totally tibnd or 

suffering from corrosive leprosy or both 
deaf and dumb from birth, enter as such 
here 


1901 

1. House Number 

2. Serial Number 

3. Name 

4. Religion 

5. Male or Female 

6. Married, Unmarried or Widowed 

7. Age 

8. Caste of Hindus 8c Jains, Tribe or race of 

others 

9. 8c 10. OCCUPATION OR IdEANS OF SUBSIS- 
TENC:E of ACTUAL WORKERS 

9. Principal 

X 10. Subsidiary 

11. Means of subsistence of Dependants on 

Actual workers 

12. Birthplace 

13. Language ordinarily used 

14. Uterate or miterate 

15. Know or does not know Englidi 

16. Insane, deaf-mute from birth, totally blind. 

or leper 


1891 

1. Serial number and name 

2. ReUglon 

3. Sect of Religloii (jam Rule 8) 

4. Caste of Bfaidua and Jains. Tribe or raer 

of others (see Rule 4) 
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5. Sub-division of caste, & c. (see Rule 5) 

6. Male or Female 

7. Age 

8. Married, unmarried or widowed 

9. Parent-tongue 

10. Birth-District, province or country (see 

Rule 10) 

11. Occupation, or means of subsistence (see 

Rule 11) 

12. Learning, literate, or Illiterate 

13. I.^nguage known by literate (see Rule 13) 

14. If any person be insane, deaf-mute from 

birth, totally blind or a leper, enter that 
person as such below 

1881 

1. Serial number of each inmate 

2. Name 

3. Condition — ie., whether marriio, un- 

married, widow, or widower 

4. Sex 

5. Age last birthday 

6. & 7. RELIGION 

6. Religion 

7. Caste, if Hindu ; sect, if of other religion 

8. Mother tongue 

9. Place of birth 

10. Occupation of men, also of boys and 

females who may do work 

11. EDUCATION 

1. Under instruction 

2. Not under instruction, but able to read 

and write 

3. Not under instruction, and not able to 

read and write 

12. INFIRMITIES 

1. Unsound mind 

2. Deaf-mutes from birth 

3. Blind 

4. Lepers 


1872 

1. Number of Houses, whether terraced, tiled 

or thatched 

2. Names of Males 

3. Age 

4. Religion 

5. Caste or Class 

6. Race or Nationality or Country of Birth 

7. Occupation 

8. Youths upto age 20 attending School, 

College or under Private Tuition 

9. Able to read and write 

10. Name or Designation of Females 

11. Age 

12. Religion 

13. Caste or class 

14. Race or Nationality or Countiy of Birth 

16. Youths upto age 20 attending School, 

College or under Private T^iition 

16. Able to read and Write 

17. Remarics showing number of Bfales and 

I^males, blind, deaf, dumb, insane, idiots 
or lepers 
5 RGI/64 


nSRTAINlNO TO lOONOIIlC 

QUESTIONS ISSUED AT EACH 

IMl 


The eronomir quMtlona relate to Itoma t to II 
ot the Individual Slip. 

Qs S to J2 

The^e questions apply wily to worktt^v A 
pt'rsrm whu .r working may working M » 
vntor. It*. J.TI AgriruMurat I nhourer, at a Houae* 
hol<i Industry or rnnv lie doing any other work. 
You have to nt'ord th«* aiiMwers ip queatiems 8. 

H.‘and 1l or ording ns the person It working 
as a Cultii /dor or ns an Agricultural Idibottier fk 
at Household Ifidustry or doing any other WOlt 
lie may Ih* engaged in only rin« of the abem four 
ratogonot. or in more than aeo Thu* a person 
ran he working l>oth as a Cu\tA*mw and an Agri- 
cultural r ahourrr. in wtiicL ease he should be 
entered both in Q 8 oAti 9 Or. ho may be 

working both av Cultivator and at Ifouimid 
Indusfn Ip whtrh ease he will tie entered in Q. 8 
and 0 I ft O, he rnnv he working in any possi- 
ble r>nvnhu*.atum of 8. 0. 10 and 11. In which ciiS 
he wi’i be entererl in the appropriate places. Or, 
he mav be doing iust one kind of work In whirii 
ease he will tie entered in onlv one of the four 

Questin-ih }• to 11. 

Detailed instruction*: as to how the answers 
FhDuld he recorded in the individual questiona are 
given against those questions below. You ahnuld 
carefully *Jtudv them before recording the anawera. 
For an undertrinl prisoner enumerated in a Jail 
he shriuld tie recorded for the work of kinds of 
work he w/is doing before he was apprehended. 
Similarly, for a person temporarily in a hospital 
or similar institution he should tie recorded for 
the kind of work he was doing iiefore he was 
admitted into hospital or institution. But for a 
convict in a prison or for long term inmates of 
penal or charitable or mental instituiiona, the 
person's previous work should not be recorded but 
*r .should be recorded In Q 12 below. 

The baBi.s of work will be satlsfled In the case 
of seasonal work like cultivation, livestock, dairy- 
ing, household industry etc., if the person has had 
some regular work of more than one hour a ^tay * 
throughout the greater part of the working aeason. 

In the case of regular cmjdoyment In onv trade, 
profession, service, business or commerce the basla 
of work will be satisfied if the person was em- 
ployed during any of the fifteen days preoedliM 
the day on which you visited the household, ff 
on the check or revisional round such a per a o n 
IS found to be unemployed no change In the origi- 
nal entry should be made. A person who k wont- 
ing but was absent from his work diwhf the 
fifteen days preceding the day on which eOltmerat- 
ed or even exceeding the period of fifteen dayi 
due to illness or other causes khould be treated as 
worker. A person who ha* been offered work hut 
has not actually joined should be treated as non- 
worker. Work includes not only actual woilc but 
effective supervision and direction of woik. 

Persons under training as apprentices with or 
without stipend or wages will be regarded aa 
working. 

An adult woman who Is engaged In houaefudd 
duties but doing no other productive wmk to 

32 
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augment the family's resources should not be con- 
sidered as working for purposes of this question. 
If, however, in addition to her household work 
she engages herseJf in work such as rice pounding 
for sale or wages, or in domestic services for wages 
for others or minding rattle or selling flrewood or 
making and selling rowdung cakes or grass etc., 
or any such work she should be treated as a 
worker. 

Persons like beggars, pensioners, agricultural or 
non-agncuJtural royalty, rent or divident recei- 
ver.s, who may be earning an income but who are 
not participating in any productive work should 
not be treated as working unless they also work 
in cultivation, industry, trade, profession, business 
ur commerce. 

A public or social service worker who is active- 
ly engaged in public service activity or a political 
worker who is also actively engaged in further- 
ing the political activity of his party will be 
regarded as worker and entered fully in Q. 11. 
Q. 8. working as cultivator — 

For a person working as cultivator write C. 
For a person not working as cultivator and for 
a person not working at all put X. 

For purposes of the census a person is working 
as cultivator if he or she is engaged either as 
employer, single worker or family worker in (a) 
cultivation of land or supervision or direction of 
cultivation of land owned or held from Govern- 
ment, and (b) cultivation of land or .supervision or 
direction of cultivation of land held from private 
persons or Institutions for payment in money, kind 
or t,hare. 

Cultivation involves ploughing, sowing and 
harvesting and does not include fruit growing or 
keeping orchards or groves or working for planta- 
tions like tea, coflce, rubber, cinchona and other 
medicinal plantations. Persons engaged in fruit 
growing or orchardry or plantations like tea, coffee, 
rubber, cinchona and other medicinal plantations 
should be entered in Q. iO or Q. 11 as the case 
may be. 

A person who has given out his land to another 
person or persons for cultivation for money, kind 
or share of crop and who does not even supervise 
or direct cultivation of land, will not be treated 
as working as cutivator. Similarly, a person 
working in another person's land only as a 
labourer and has no right or lease or contract on 
land on which he works, nor is responsible for 
taking decisions as to which crops to sow and 
when, or taking the risks of cultivation and is 
paid for wages in cash, kind or share such as 
share of the produce (agricultural labourer) will 
not be treated as cultivator in this question. 

Q. 9. Working as Agricultural Labourer — 

Write AL for a person working as agricultural 
labourer, i.c., a person who works in another per- 
son’s land only as a labourer without exercising 
any supervisicn or direction in cultivation, tor 
wages in cash, kind or .share such as share of 
produce. For others put X. The labourer should 
have no right or lease or contract on land on 
which he works, nor should he be responsible for 
taking decisions as to which crops to sow and 
when, or taking the risks of cultivation. A share 
of the produce goes to him only as wages. He 


should have been working as Agricultural Labourer 
in the last or current cultivating season. 

Q, 10(a) & 10(b), Household Industry — 

If a person is working in a Household Industry 
write (1) the nature of work done by him in the 
Household Industry against question 10(a) and (2) 
the nature of the Household Industry against ques- 
tion 10(b). Otherwise put X in both questions 
10(a) and 10(b). A Household Industry is defined 
as an induSItry conducted by the Head of the 
household himself and/or mainly members of the 
household at home or within the village in rural 
areas and only at home in urban areas. The 
industry should not be run on the scale of a regis- 
tered lactory. Thus the main criterion for a 
Household Industry is the participation of one or 
more members of a household in rural areas. In 
the urban areas the industry should be confined 
to the house. You should carefully keep in mind 
the definition of Household Industry in the rural 
area if you are enumerating a rural area and the 
dohnition in the urban area if you are enumerat- 
ing an urban area. 

A Household Industry should relate to produc- 
tion, processing, servicing, repairing or making 
and selling of goods. It does not include profes- 
sions such as pleader or doctor or barber or water- 
man or astrologer. 

A person though he may not be working in 
his own Household Industry may be working as 
a paid employee in another Household Industry. 
You should, therefore, enquire whether the person 
who is not working in his own Household Industry 
is working in any other Hou.sehold Industry and 
if so, write the nature of the work done by him 
against question 10 (a) and the nature of the House- 
hold Industry against 10(b). 

Q. 10(c) if Employee in Household Industry — 

This question will be filled up only for a per- 
son who is working as a paid employee in another 
person's Household Industry In his or her case 
write E.E. For all others put X. 

Q. 11. Doing Work other than 8, 9 or 10 — 

If a worker is not working as a cultivator or 
as an agricultural labourer or at any Household 
Industry write the actual work he is doing. If a 
person is working as a cultivator or as an agri- 
cultural labourer or at Household Industry and 
also does some other work (including dairying or 
livestock raising, orchard or plantation etc., as dis- 
tinct from cultivation of crops), which does not 
relate to any of the above categories, write the 
other work he does in this question. If he is 
engaged in more than one wenrk and neither of 
them relates to any of the three categories men- 
tioned above write here the work on which he 
devotes more time. 

Q. 31(o). Nature of work — 

In the rase of persons not working or who work 
only as cultivator or as agricultural labourer or 
at Household Industry, put *X*. 

Describe fully the nature of the work done by 
the person himself. Full and precise information 
as to the nature of work done by the peiaon 
should be given either in the vernacular or in 
English or in vernacular tran^teratlon of Englli^ 
At previous censuses much trouble has been caused 
by inadequate answers, and if you do not succeed 
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in obtaining satisfactory information on the indi- 
vidual sups, you will be required to make a further 
visit for that purpose. 


Q JJ(b) Industry, business, trade, profession or 
service — 

In the rase of a person who is working and the 
nature of whose own work has been recorded in 
-Question 11(a), you should write here the nature 
of industry, business, trade, profession or service 
in which the person works. 

As in the case of Question 11(a), you should 
rlescribe in detail the nature of industry, business, 
t tilde, profession or service in which the person 
works Vague answers should be avoided. lu 
the case of industries, the articles which are pro- 
duced or serviced or repaired, .should be given, 
[f more than one article is produced the chief 
urtie'e produced or serviced or repaired, should 
1)0 given. In the case of business or trade the 
r)rincipal article of trade should be described. 1*4 
th(' rase of servit'e describe the nature of the ser- 
\icc to which the person’s work belongs. The 
d-scription should be such that it would be 
))o«^^ible to classify the establishment in which the 
[XMson is working for purpo.ses of industrial classi- 
iKution of the population. The description should 
i)o either in the vernacular or in English or in 
vernacular transliteration of English. 

In the case of a person for whom an X is put 
in Question 11(a), put an X in this question also. 

Ini-poriant points to remember tn Question 11(a) 
and 11(b) 

1 Women or children who help with work, 
such as rice pounding or doing domestic service 
for wages or minding cattle or selling firewood 
or making and .selling cowdung cakes, grass, etc., 
should be described fully even if they work part- 
time. In the case of married or grown-up women 
who do any of the work mentioned above in 
addition to the usual household duties such work 
should be fully described and HW written in 
brackets after the full description. 

2. If a person makes the articles he sells, he 
*fhould be entered as maker and seller of them. 

3. Wherever convenient, for complete descrip- 
tion, the work should be expressed by the ^'e^na- 
cular name by which it is known. 

4. The following are too vague and must not 
be used by themselves: 

Scientist, technician, civil servant, clerk, 

engineer, inspector, checker, foreman, 
overseer, supervisor, labourer, machinist, 

assistant, contractor, polisher. 

5. Labourers.— Foir an unskilled labourer usual- 
i.v employed on one sort of work alone, give also 

sort of work done, e.g., railway porter, market 
or bazar porter, labourer employed on road 

digging, briekliyer’s labourer. If accustomed to 
^ork on various Jobs, write general labourer. 

6. Machine Operators . — ^Always state the kind 
of machine giving its recognized name, if any. 

^ 7. Shop-keepers, Retail dealers, Shop Assie- 

ffliUs.— If wholly or mainly engaged In selling; 
write, Dealer (If prindpol) or, Shop Asilstant or 


Salesman (if assisting) and state whether the billh 
ness 1*5 wholesale or retail or both Fmr shop 
asKivtantb and solesmeii in storeii with severu 
departments, state the partlrular department In 
which engaged (r g . Ship and Railway Parts. Fane 
and Sewing Mi'< lanes, Grocers arkl Omjeetloneni). 

8 Trausiti^ri Worki'f — Desci ilte fully the 
naturt' of the tiansport eg., nir transport, rail 
transport, transport tn motor mh or motor cyclic 
or vehicles drawn b> ett 

!) SerriCc^ -Foi a per*oti nigagetl in the 
Defence Servic-^ write 'Service of Central Govern* 
ment* 


10. II the job Is knoWTi In the ttade or industry 
by a special name jsc that nam> 'danagers. 
Toremnn. et< stioiild iny giver ♦he' d«-\«erCiaent/ 
iiranch wheicvcr nppliciihle cp, Salte Waiinger 
or a iVl inagci ol Hardware Dep,.rtmr'd Machine 
Shop Foreman or Boiler Rofin Fevemnn, etc The 
following terms are ina'Klclcnt ly ttvemselveK* — 
Manufacturer, merchant, ngent. broker, re* 
iracior iUmIit, engmeei and iron works, 
etc 


11 Dunitaffl jtc) rif r*! — In the case of any 

private servant n c<ok or domestic servant, 
write ‘private rook or domestic servant*. 

There is no industry in hi.s rn.*:e hut ir the case 
of >x?C^f»ns employed in hostels. roHtnnrnnta. board- 
ing house*., inslit'itioin etc, the words hotel, res- 
taunint. etc , should l)c added. 

For persons in the employ of Firms carrying on 
two or more businesses, if the businesses are cairlad 
on in .separate premise* then the business carried 
on at the premises in whlrh the person is employ- 
ed should be given If the businesses are carrlMl 
on in the same premises but each has a separate 
organisation (i c , they have .separate records of 
employment, producllon etc.) then the appropriate 
business should be quotr*f| If, however, the two 
.activities arc carried on sidi* by side then the 
maior activity (>f the firm oi csUifjlishment should 
be given 

12 Commerce —Special care should be taken 
to sec that the distinction between retail and 
wholesale bu.sine<is i.s cleor As in industries, the 
goods handled should be clearly indicated 


Q. 11(c) Class of worker^ 
For a person who i.s: 

1. an Employer, that is. who 
hires one or more persons 
in his work de.scribed in 
Q V(s). 

2. an Employee, that is, who 
doe.<. his work dc.scribed In 
Q 11(a) under others for 
wages or salary in cash ot 
kind. 

8. a Single Worker, that is, 
who is doing his work des- 
cribed In Q. lJ(a) without 
employing others, except 
casually and without the 
help of other members 
of the family except 
casually. This will include 
workers working as mem- 
bers of co-operatives. 


write MR 

write EE 

write 6W 
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4. (a) Family Worker, that is, write FW 
who is doing his work described in Q. 11(a) in own 
family without wages or salary in cash or kind. 

For a person for whom an *X' is put in Ques- 
tions 11(a) and 11(b) put an X in this question 
also. 

Explanci tion — 

(i) An Employer is a person who has to 
employ other persons in order to perform the work 
entered in Q. 11(a). That is to say, such a per- 
son is not only responsible for his own personal 
work but al.so for giving work to others in the 
business mentioned in Q. 11(a). But a person 
who employs domestic servants for household 
duties or has subordinates under him in an office 
where he is employed by others, is not an em- 
ployer, even if he has the power to employ 
another person in his office on behalf of his own 
employer or employers. 

(ii) An Employee is a person who usually 
works under some other person for salary or wages 
in cash or kind. There may be persons who are 
employed as managers, superintendents, agents, 
etc., and in that capacity employ or control other 
workers on behalf of th^r own employers. Such 
persons are only employees, as explained above, 
and should not be regarded as employers. 

(ill) A Single Worker for the purpose of Q. 11(c) 
is a person who works by himself but not as Head 
of Household in a Household Industry. He is not 
employed by any one else and in his turn does 
not employ anybody else not even members of 
his household except casually. This definition of 
a Single Worker will include a person who works 
in joint partnership with one or several persons 
hiring no employees, and also a member of a pro- 
ducers’ co-operative. Each one of the partners or 
members of such producers' cooperatives should 
be recorded as ’Single Worker*. 

(Iv) A Family Worker is a member who works, 
without receiving wages in cash or kind, in an 
industry, business or trade conducted mainly by 
members of the family and ordinarily does at 
least one hour of work everyday during the work- 
ing season. For the purpose of the entire Q. 'll, 
such as industry should be on a scale larger than 
what has .been covered in ’Household Industry’ in 
Q. 10 whether run at home or away from home in 
town or village and even away ftrom village in 
rural area and should ordinarily be in the nature 
of a recognised partnership, joint stock company 
or registered factory. For the purpose of this 
definition members of a family may be drawn 
from beyond the limits of the household by ties 
of blood or marriage. The family worker may 
not be entitled to a share of the profits in the 
work of the business carried on dther by the per- 
son or head of the househoM or other relative. 

Members of the household who help solely in 
household duties should not be treated as family 
workers. 

Q. 11(d) Name of Establiahmont — 

Describe in detail the name of the^ factory, 
workshop, business house, company, shop^ etc. If 
a person has no fixed place of work, write ’No 
fixed place of work*. 


For a person for whom an X is put in ^ Il(a)» 
11(b) and 11(c) put an X in this question alaa 
Q. 12. Activity if not Working — 

This question will apply to a person NOT 
working. 

Write ’X* in this question for a person who is 
working, that is, for whom you have recorded the 
work in any of the questions 8 to 11 above. 

The following activities should be recorded in 
the case of persons NOT Working; 

1. For a full-time student or write ST 
child attending school who 
does no other work, such 
as make articles at home 
for sale, nor even help part- 
time in his own family 
cultivation, industry, trade 
or business. 


2. For a person engaged in 
unpaid home duties (like 
housewife or other adult 
female) who does no other 
work, such as make articles 
at home for sale or wages, 
nor help regularly even 
part-time in lamily culti- 
vation. industry, trade or 
business. 

3. For any dependent, includ- 
ing an infant or child not 
attending school, a person 
permanently disabled from 
work because of illnes.s or 
old age. 

4. For a retired person who is 
not employed again, retired, 
person living on agricultural 
or non-agricultural royalty, 
rent or dividend or any 
other person of independent 
means for securing which 
he does not have to work 
and who does no other 
work 

5. For a beggar, vagrant or 
independent women without 
indication of source of in- 
come and others of unspeci- 
fied source of existence. 


write HW 


write D 


write R 


write B 


6. For a convict in jail (lan write I 
undertrial prisoner will be 

shown as a worker if he 
used to work before he was 
apprehended) or an inmate 
of a penal, mental t)r chari- 
table institution. 

7. For a person who has not write NB 
been employed before but is 

seeking employment for the 
first time. 

8. For a person employed write UN 
before but now out of em- 
ployment and seeking em- 
inent 

Explanation— If a person, who does not worit 
cannot be readily clasirified In any of the eb^ 
categories, put him in categoxy 5 and write B m 
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the question. A retired person who has taken 
up regular work again should not be entered in 
this question as he would have been entered tot 
his new work in the Questions 8 to 11. 

A person who is not working but has been 
offered wwk which he has not joined should be 
included in item 3 and *D* should be written. 
He should not l>e included in items 7 or 8. 


INSTRUCTIONS PERTAINING TO ECONOMIC 
QUESTIONS ISSUED AT EACH CENSUS 


1951 

(1) The Census is concerned with two econo- 
mic characteristics of every individual — his econci- 
mic status, and hi.s means of livelihood. The scope 
and meaning of these expressions will appear 
from an explanation of three Census questions, 
viz: — 

Question 9. — Economic status ; 

Question 10. — Principal Means of Livelihood ; 
and 

Question 11. — Secondary Means of Livelihood. 

(2) Form of questions: 

Question 9. — Economic statu.s — 

Part One — dependency— Write 1 for a self- 
supporting person. 2 for a non-eaming de- 
pendant. and 3 for an earning dependant. 
Write the answer in flrst compartment. 

Part Two— Employment — If a self-supporting 
person eanis his principal means of liveli- 
hood as an employer. Write 1 as an em- 
ployee write 2, as an indei>endent worker 
write 3. Write O in other cases. Write the 
answer in the second compartment. 

Question 10. — ^Principal means of Livelihood — 
An answer to this question should be recorded on 
every slip. If the slip relates to a self-supporting 
person record his principal means of livelihood. 
If the slip relates to a dependant (whether earn- 
ing or non-earning) record here the principal 
means of livelihood of the self-supporting person 
on whom he is dependant. The means of liveli- 
hood which provides the largest income is the 
Principal Means of livelihood for a Self-support- 
ing person who has more than one means of liveli- 
hood. In the case of other self-supporting per- 
sons it is the only means of livelihood. 

Use the following contractions— Write 1 for a 
person who cultivateis land owned by him; 2 for 
a perstm who cultivates land owned by another 
person ; 3 for a person who is employed as a 
labourer by another person who cultivates land ; 
4 for k person who receives rent in cash or kind 
in respect of land which is cultivated bv another 
person. 

For all other means of livelihood write fully 
Skid clearly what tte person does In order to 
earn his livelihood and where he does it 


hood next in Importance to his principal means 
of livelihood For an earning depandent write the 
means of Uvelfhood which provides the eafnnf* 
Use contractions given in question 10. 

For a self supporting person who has oi\ly OM 
means of livelihood write O. Tn the case of h 
non-earning dependant vhrite O. 

(3) Question 9.- -Economic Statue— The ques- 
tion is in two parts. The flrst part requirea the 
labelling of every person as a *'8olf-supportlng 
person**, or “an earnirvi dependant** or a “non- 
earning deiiendant**. Every single human betog 
must be aVowed one of these labeU end not more 
than one of them, and this will be reXenod to as 
his Primary Et'oiiomlc Status. 

The second part of the questitTi haa no applica- 
ti(m to non-t^aming dependant-* or to eaniing de- 
pendants It relates only to self-supporting person ; 
and even among them, those exceptional cases 
of .sell supporting person.*; who support themselves 
without gainful orYijpation or economic activl^ 
(c.g, rentiers and pensioners) are not covered. All 
other ifthat is. all those self-supporting persons 
who are both ci-onomically active and gainfully 
o(Tii||ied) are to \h* allotted ono or other of the 
three labels, viz , “Employer** ; **Bmployee" ; or 
‘Independant Worker*' ; and this will be referred 
to as his Secondary Economic Status. 

The following extracts from the model-instruc- 
tions to enumerators explain the criteria to be 
applied and the treatment of border-line cases. 

“Where a person is in receipt of an income* 
and that income is sufficient at least for his own 
maintenance then he (or she as the rase may be) 
should be regarded as a “self-supporting person". 
Such Income may be in cash or kind. 

Anyone who is not a “self-supporting person** 
in this sense a 'dependent*. A dependant may 
be either an ‘earning dependant* or a *non-eamlng 
dependant* ; the test is whether or not he secures 
a regular income, even though it may be small. 
Where the Income which he secures is not sufll* 
dent to support him. that person is an 'earning 
dependant*. A person who does not secure any 
Income either in cash or in kind, is a 'non-eaming 
dependant*. 

Where two or more members of a family, 
household jointly cultivate land and secure an 
income therefrom each of them should be regarded 
as earning a part of the income. None of them, 
is, theiefore. a non-eaming dependant. Each of 
them should be classed as either a self^upportlng 
person or an earning dependant, according to the 
share of income attributable to him (or her). The 
same applies to any 'Other business carried on 
jointly. 

This does not mean that anyone who woriu Is 
necessarily a self-supporting person or an earning 
dependant. Thus for instance, a housewife who 
cooks for the family, brings up the children or 
manages the household is doing very valuable 
work. Nevertheless, her economic status is that 
of a non-eaming dependant, if kbe does not also 
secure an income. 


Question 11. — Secondary means of livelihood— 
Wor a self-supporting person who has more thtf 
of livelihood, write the means of Uvdl- 


(An) Employer (is) only that person who has 
necessarily to empidy other pmons In oeder to 
carry on the bumeis tnn whidi he secures his 
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livelihood. A person (who) employs a cook or 
other person lor domestic service should not be 
recorded as an employer merely for that reason. 

Persons employed as managers, superintendents, 
agents, etc. (who) control other workers are also 
employees only and should not be recorded as 
employers. 

An independent worker means a person who 
is not employed by any one else and who does 
not also employ anybody else in order to earn his 
livelihood." 

(4) Question 10. — Principal Means of Liveli- 
hood — "Means of Livelihood" of any individual 
ordinarily means the gainful occupation which 
forms the source from which that income which 
is utilised lor his maintenance is normally derived ; 
but it is more comprehensive, inasmuch as in 
exceptional cases, income may be secured without 
gainful occupation. "Principal Means of Liveli- 
hood" means the same thing as "Means of Liveli- 
hood" for every person who has only one means 
of Livelihood. Where a person has more than one, 
that which gives him the greater part of his income 
is his "Principal Means of Livelihood". In the 
sense thus defined, every human being, without 
any exception, has a Principal Means of Liveli- 
hood — whether or not he is a self-supporting per- 
son. Every non-earning dependant is maintained 
exclusively by the income of some self-supporting 
person on whom he is dependant. Consequently, 
the Principal Means of Livelihood of the latter is 
required to be recorded as the Principal Means 
of Livelihood of the former. The same rule 
applies to Earning Dependants also (no attempt 
being made to as.sess the degree of sufficiency of 
his own income or the extent of his dependence 
on others). 

Agricultural and non-agricultural means of 
livelihood are distinguished by the manner in which 
enumerators are required to record the answers 
to this question. This is important for purposes 
of subsequent classification of the answers. The 
following extracts from instructions are relevant: — 

"Four simple contractions have been provided 
which will cover most cases where the livelihood 
is dependant on agriculture — ^Write 1 for a person 
who cultivates land owned by him ; 2 for a per- 
son who cultivates land owned by another per- 
son ; 3 for a person who is employed as a labourer 
by another person who cultivates land ; 4 for a 
person who receives rent in cash or kind in res- 
pect of land which is cultivated by another per- 
son. If you find that person falls under two of 
these categories note that category which provides 
the largest income against question 10 and the 
second against question 11. No note need be 
taken of more than two such categories in any 
case. 

In all other cases Write fully and clearly 

what the person does in order to earn his liveli- 
hood and where he does it. There are three lines 
on the slip provided for answering this question. 
Use them fully. Avoid vague and general terms. 
Do not write "service”, or “labour”. If you are enu- 
merating a trader, describe the articles in which 
he Is carrying on trade and state clearly whether he 
is a wholesale trader or a retail trader. A retail 
trader sells to the public. A wholesale trader does 
not If you are enumerating a factory woiter 


give the name of the factory or the product it 
makes, e.g., coal mine, jute factory, cotton mill, 
etc. 

(5) Question 11. — Secondary Means of Liveh- 
hood — ^A self-supporting person may or may not 
have more than one means of livelihood. If he 
has more than one, that which provides the 
greatest income is recorded under question 10 as 
the "Principal Means of Livelihood” and the next 
under question 11 as the "Secondary Means of 
Livelihood". It has been laid down that no note 
should be taken of more than two such means of 
livelihood in any case. 

[Note. — The word ‘owned’, used in relation to 
land, includes every tenure which involves the 
right of permanent occupancy of land for purposes 
of cultivation. Such right should be heritable, it 
may be, but need not necessarily be also transfer- 
able.] 

The answer to this question is invariably ‘Nil’ 
for non-earning dependants. Exhypothesis thev 
secure no income ; they are supported by the Prin- 
cipal Means of Livelihood of the persons on whom 
they are dependant which alone is ti^ken to be 
their only means of livelihood. 

In the case of every earning dependant, there 
are two means of livelihood which are combined 
in order to support him. One is the Principal 
Means of Livelihood of the person on whom he is 
dependant. The other is the source where from 
he secures his own income. The former is always 
to be treated as the "principal Means of Liveli- 
hood" of the "earning dependants" ; and the latter 
as bis "Secondary Means of Livelihood". 

(6) Further elucidation of the scope and impli- 
cations of these questions has been provided in 
supplementary instructions ip the form of ques- 
tion and answer. 

These are extracted below: — 

I.-CENSUS QUESTION 9(1) 

Question (i). — In the instructions the word arc 
the test is whether he secures a regular income, 
even though it may be small. Does the use of 
word "regular" rule out persons who earn an 
income by seasonal employment? 

Answer. — ^No. The word ‘regular’ is used in 
the sense of ‘non-casual’. It is not intended to be 
confined only to Income derived from continuous 
employment. It also includes income derived from 
seasonal employment. What it does exclude is 
individual income accurlng casually and not con- 
stituting a secure of income which is regularly de- 
pended upon. 

Question (2).— The word ‘self-supporting’ as de- 
fined in the instructions, means any person whose 
income is sufficient at least for his own mainten- 
ance. Does this mean that an income sufficient 
for one man is self-supporting income? What 
about his direct dmndants — wife, children, etc.? 

Answer.— Yes. The instructions mean what 
they say. A person must be deemed to be 
supporting if his income (such as it is) is suffi- 
cient to support him individually at his present 
leve*/ of living (such as it is). He does not cease 
to be self-supporting merely for Uw regsoo that 
he, his wife and children taken together ere not 
maintained by hie own income. 
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If the wife and children have no income of their 
own, they are non-earning dependants. The instruc*- 
tions provide that their principal means of liveli- 
hood should be deemed in every case to be the 
same as that of the person on whom they are 
.dependant. This would in most cases be the 
husband or father who will also the head of 
the household. In those exceptional cases whore 
the husband or father is not the head of the 
household, and is also not able to support anyone 
but himself, then the head of the hou.schold in 
which the non-earning dependant is living is the 
person on whom he (or she) is dependant 

Remember — every “family household’* is (collec 
lively) self-supporting ; otherwise it would not 
exist. The surplus of self-supporting person** 
within a family household is in every ca.sc suflTi 
cient to meet the deficit on the earning and non- 
earning dependants in that family household. 

Question (11). — In the instructions it is recorded 
that if two or more members of the family house- 
hold jointly cullivale land they would be cla.sscd 
as self-supporting or earning dependant ‘accord- 
ing to the share of income attributable to him ot 
her”. How are these shares to be a-ssigned** 
What about females who, in some ca.ses. lake an 
active part in agriculture operations? 

Answer. — The share of the income attributable 
to a person is what the head of the household (or 
whoever is the managing member) decm.s if fo be 
No altcmpl should be made to make a detailed 
calculation of this share. All that has to be ascer- 
tained is whether (in the opinion of the head of 
the household or managing member) the mernlier 
concerned is entitled to a share which would be 
sufficient to cover the cost of his own mainten- 
ance. 

If the answer is ‘yes* he is ‘self-supporting* ; 
if the answer is ‘no* he is an ‘earning dependant . 

The considerations arc exactly the same whether 
the individual is a male or a female, an adult or 
a non-adult. 


II— CENSUS QUESTION 11(2) 

Question (4).— Are doctors and lawyers, who 
employ compounders and clerks independent 
workers or employers’ 

Answer.— They are employers. A doctor em- 
ploys a compounder in order to relieve him oi 
Mrt of the work connected with the business on 
which he is engaged and by which he 
livelihood. A lawyer employs a clerk for a UKe 
purpose. 

Question (5).— A money-lender employs four 
persons to realise interest Is he an employer or 
Independent worker? 

^ Answer —He is an employer. He would be an 
emri^ if he employed only one ^rson 
fhflt nerson was regularly employed and 
derived his pr^ipal means of 
emoloynient. Casual employment, or part-time 
emDloymait which does not provide 
meawo^velihood of the person employed, should 
not be taken into account. 

Question (6).-Wh^ is t^ tat 

zamindars who do not cultivate themselves but 

employ labourers? 


Answer.- If they employ others they are 'em- 
ployerf'— provided the purp^^sic of the employer 
and the ruiUirc of the cmployiueiil an? us Stated in 
the iinsMier* to the two pnH*edli:^ (juesliona, 

Qu< 17) —What is the Mutus of beggsw 
orphuii.s 111 ()iphanage‘s (*oi»vlcl.s ir 

An.swer - They full iii none of the three 
gorio.s. Record O f»>r them. 


HI.— CENSrS QUESTION 10 

Quc tlon (H) -What Is the category t.f u minor 
«i blitui iier .on oi ti In Iv who has hind in his or her 
name I it It culuvatcd by labourers.- Caw- 
gory 1 or Category ‘I’’ 

Answer — I x*arn to dUtinguibh between **ruUi- 
vation <*f thi‘ land**, and ‘ iw f^rmance of labour 
necessary lor (cultivating the Iniui”. There are* 
of course, millions of |>crson.s who perform l>olh 
function - -but the fiinctiotis are distinguishable 
and should be (iistiiiguished The man who takM 
tlie rc.’po isiljW; decisions which constitute the 
direii.on of llu* procc.sf. of cultivation (e.g., when 
and where to plough, when and whnt to sow, 
where and when to reap and so on) , it is Ibis 
person who should be referred to as the cultivator, 
even thuuijh be does not perofrm any manual 
labour whatever. Tlu* man who ploughs, or sows, 
or leaps, under Uw directions of someone e.iMS is 
not the cultivatoi^but a cultivating laliourer, a 
ddTerenl thing nllogelhcr. 

The cultivator may l>e the owner of the land 
cultivated. In that case he is category 1, whrther 
or not he a ’so combines In himself the functions 
of a cultivating labourer 


Alternatively, the cultivator may be. « 
an agent or manager (paid or unpaid). Even in 
this ca.se it is immaterial whether this 
agent or manager also combines In himseli, 
functions of a cultivating labourer ; he (the CUHl- 
valor) is category 2, and the other person (ine 
owner) i.s category 4. 

Applying these principles, the nnsww to the 
question put depends on whether, the rnlnw. bl^ 
wrson, or lady docs or does not actually dirert 

the process of cultivation. If the 

^ r*n4a»ni-v 1 niherwme the answer 




is Category 4 


1941 

Question No. 9 .-(Wholly 
i person who has no Incorne in cash or kind s 
vh^ly dependent For such 
^ person who contributes in ^®fh 
he support of the household bgm 

lefinitely capable or supgiortlng hinis^r is piTw 
lependanl. For 

irs^ letter of the word for “partly* ). For jjjjw- 
on who Is not dependent on any other person 

lut a X. . ^ - 

Question No. 10 .— (Means of Uvellho^ 
on^n whom dependent). Jn th e 
vho arc wholly or p^ly 

•erson enter the twinclpal njeans of l^Hhw « 
^ person on a*om dgi^ dent. Inttw cw rt 
lerwm who are not deiwmteit on other* put X. 
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the number against (a). !£ none, put a O. Ask 
how many members of the household regularly 
assist in the person's occupation and enter the 
number against (b). 

Question No. 12. (In employment or not). If 
the person is in employment now, put a V • 11 
he is not in employment now, put a X. 

Question No. 13. — CSearch of employment). For 
those who are in search of empl 03 nnent enter the 
periods in months for which they have been in 
search of jt. For all others put a X. 

N.B. — Questions 12 and 13 need not be asked 
in respect of any person below 16. 

Question No. 14. — (Means of livelihood). Enter 
the various means of livelihood in the order in 
which they contribute to the livelihood of a per- 
son. In the case of a person who is wholly de- 
pendent put a X. Enter the exact occupation and 
avoid vague terms such as ‘service*, or ‘writing* or 
‘labourer’. For example in the case of labour, 
say whether in the fields or in a coal mine or 
jute factory, or cotton mill or lac-lactory or earth 
work, etc. In the case of agriculture distinguish 
between persons who do not cultivate personally, 
who cultivate their own land, who cultivate rented 
land and who are hired labourers. Distinguish 
also persons who work land on Batai (share- 
croppers). If a person makes the articles he 
bells, he should be shown as *‘maker and seller” 
of such articles. 

Question No. 15. — (Proportion of year in which 
means of livelihood is exercised). This question 
is only to be asked in regard to means of liveli- 
hood of a person shown as partly dependent 
against question No. 9 or any subsidiary means 
of livelihood returned by other persons in ques- 
tion No. 14. If the means of livelihcx)d is exercised 
throughout the year put a V , otherwise state the 
period in each year during which it is exercised. 
In the case of wholly dependants and those for 
whom the question is not intended put a X. Agri- 
cultural means of livelihood should be treated as 
regular. 

Question No. 16. — (Nature of employer's busi- 
ness). Only those persons are to be entered in 
this question who are employed by others and 
who receive cash remuneration. The word "em- 
ployer** covers a company, etc. This question 
should not be put to those who have given their 
principal means of livelihood as domestic service 
or agriculture. For persons not employed by others 
and for dependants and for those persons whose 
principal means of livelihood is domestic service 
or agriculture put a X. 

1931 

Column 9 (Worker or Dependant). — ^Bnter 
"earner” or "dependant”. A woman who does 
house work is a dependant, so is a son who works 
in the fields but does not earn separate wages. 
A cultivator cultivating as a princij^l occupation 
is an earner. 

Column 10 (Principal occupation of actual 
workers). — ^Enter the principal means of livelihood 
of all persons who actually do work or carry on 
business, whether personally or by means of ser- 
vants, or who live on house-rent, pension, etc. 
Enter the exact occupation and avoid vague terms 
such as "sorvice” or **writing** or "1 \bouri\ RepUes 


such as arc given to a Magistrate in court are not 
enough. For example, in the case of labour, 
say whether in the fields, or in a coal mine, or 
jute factory, or cotton mill or lac factory, or 
earth-work, etc. In the case of agriculture dis- 
tinguish between persons who do not cultivate 
personally, who cultivate their own land, who 
cultivate rented land and who are hired labourers. 
If a person makes the articles he sells he should 
be entered as "maker and seller** of them. Women 
and children who work at any occupation which 
helps to augment the family income must be en. 
tered in column 9, and in colunm 11. For depen- 
dants make a X only in column 10. 

Column 11 (Subsidiary occupation of actual 
workers). — Enter here any occupation which actual 
workers pursue at any time of the year in addi- 
tion to their principal occupation. Thus if a per- 
son lives principally by his earnings as a boat- 
man, but partly also by fishing, the word "boat- 
man" will be entered in column 10 and "fisherman** 
in column II. If an actual worker has no addi- 
tional occupation a cross (X) will be put. Depen- 
dants who help to support the family by subsi- 
diary work, e.g., a woman who helps in tlm. fields 
as well as doing house work will be shown in 
this column. 

Column 12 (Industry in which employed). — For 
managers, clerks, operatives or workmen employed 
in a factory or by any person employing industry 
fill up the name ot the industry, t.e., biscuit making, 
coal mining. For individual workers not employ- 
ed by others put a X. 

The following were the supplementary instruc- 
tions printed in the code: — 

Columns (9, 10, 11 and 12) — the entry of occu- 
pation in columns 9 to 12 of the schedules is 
another matter requiring special care. 

Column 13 — (9) — Only those women and 
children will be shown as earners who help to 
augment the family income by permanent and 
regular work for which a return is obtained in 
cash or kind. A woman who looks after her house 
and cooks the food is not an earner but a depen- 
dant. But a woman who habitually collects and 
sells firewood or cowdung is thereby adding to 
the family income and should be shown as an 
earner. A woman, who regularly assists her 
husband in his work (e.g., the wife of a potter 
who fetches the clay from which he makes his 
pots), as an all-time assistant, is an earner but 
one who merely renders a little occasional help 
is not A boy who sometimes looks after his 
father's cattle is a dependant, but one who is a 
regular cowherd and earns pay as such in cash 
or kind should be recorded as such in Column 10. 
It may be assumed, as a rough and ready rule, 
that boys and girls over the age of 10 who actual- 
ly do field labour or tend cattle are adding to the 
income of their family and should, therefore, be 
entered in Colunm 10 or 11 according to whether 
they earn pay or not Boys in school or ooUege 
should be entered as dependants. Dependants who 
assist in the work of the family and contribute 
to its support without actually earning wa^es 
should be shown as dependants in Column 9 and 
undei subsidiary occupation in Cohimn 11. TlnlMi 
a woman who keeps house for per husband ii a 


* This will be prescribed by the reqwottve Superintendents. 
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dependant and entered a& such in Column 9, but 
has the subsidiary occupation. Column 11 of house 
keeping Similarly weaving is often an important 
subsidiary occupation for women dependents in 
some places and should be entered in Column 11, 
where it may or may not, have to take tht p ace 
of house-keeping Only the most importai t sub- 
sidiary occupation should be gi\en Prisoners in 
Jail who are likely to be released before the JtJth 
February, 1931. should not be entered In Column 
11 of the schedule prisoners should be classed 
convicts, rigorous impiisonment or simple impre- 
sonmcnt as the case md^ be or civil pruouers 
There previous occupation should not be shown 
and they should be shown in Column 9 as depen- 
dants 

Column 14 — (10) — ^Domestic servants must be 
entered as cook, bhisti etc , m Column 10 and not 
in Column 9 as dependants Persons temporarily 
out of employment should be shown as following 
their previous occupation 

Stress must be laid on the importance of avoid 
mg vague words like labour . ox * service* or 
shop keeping'* Ihe enunicralur must eniei the 
exact kind of labour or servue and the nature of 
the goods sold In the case of service it is neces- 
sary not merely to distinguish Government ervi e 
Indian State service, Rai way seivice. Municipal 
service. Village service, service in a shop or office, 
and domestic service, etc , but also to show the 
exact occupation lol owed e g , in the case of Go- 
vernment service, whether collector, or army officer, 
or civil court clerk, or policet excise inspe^r, etc 
In the case ot clerks the oci upation of their employ- 
er must be shown e g , lawyers clerk Person* living 
on an income denved from agriculture must be 
distinguished as owners (t e , non cultivating), culti- 
vating owners, cultivating tenants (whether the 
rent is paid in kmd or m cash) or agricultural 
labourers Where a person cultivates part of his 
land and sublets part, he should be shown in 
Column 10, as a cultivator and in Column 
11 as a landlord but if he gets the greater 
part of his income from land which he cultivates 
himself, then he should be shown as cultivating 
owner in Column 10 Gardeners and growers of 
special products such as pan, etc , must be clearly 
described as pan grower, etc Persons whose 
income is derived from the rent of the houses or 
land m towns should be distinguished from those 
who derive it from agricultural land 

Whether large gangs of coolies are employed 
on earth work of any kmd, special mstructioos 
should be given to the Census steff to enter not 
only the word “earth woric" but also the nature 
of undertaking (railway, road and canal, etc ) in 
connection with which it is being done 

Column 15— (11)— Where a man has two occu- 
pations, the principal one is that on which he 
relies mainly for his support and from which he 
gSs the major part of his income A subsidiary 
occupation should be entered if followed at any 
time of the year Only one subsidiary occupetloii 
(the most important one) should be entered IB 
Column 11. 

Non— In cases where a person with private 
means ftdlowB some occupation, the oocupetioa 
Should be entered In Column 10 and the eouroe 
of *»«<« private I n come to Column 11. It s Him i ld 
also be to the enunmattof stoff that 


repUes swh as given to a Maglstrato in court by 
a wltnch- when asked lor bis profession, at* not 

oriduf It 

A thi<t Cemus principal oct imilo ^ of 
'earneis wbs shown in Column 9 and ihrt fif the 
liepcndunU, if anv in Column 11 A> entry 
diptnd.int* Cuiumn 9 and an etttry in Ooiumn 
11 of some sptfiAed o(c upation showed occupetion 
of working dtpandant An entry in Co.uinn 10 
showing principal business foiiom«d by an entry 
ill Column 10 showing principal business foU^ed 
by an entr> In Coluiin 11 showed subildia^ 
o< ( upation of ihe pi me earner An entoy ea 
diiK.ndcnt in Cournn 9 wua no entries in C^umns 
10 anil 11 signiAcd nox«-working dependant At 
the list consuy, Colun n 9 showed the occupetion 
of iclual earners as their p^mipal means of iivdii- 
hood Column 10 wus for showing the subiidiary 
occupation of actual workers The working de* 
ptiidintb were virtua !y shown as workers with 
actual earners Column 11 was intended for 
showing the means of livelihood of peraona on 
wAoni the dependants- non-working dependants as 
they ire now callcKl— <iepended for their livelihood 
There was no mcann of knowing ihe particular 
occupation or occupatiuns to which 1931 non-work- 
ing dependants looked for their maintenance 

The figuxes of non-working dependanta b Ihetts- 
forc the dillerenie between the total population 
and piincipal workers with working dependants 
of a unit 

The innovation at the present census is that 
now only workers are shown for each occupetion 
and workers are taken as ccmslsiing of three greet 
classes (a) Principal earners (b) Working depen* 
dant* (c) Subsidiary earners The enumeration of 
non working dependants for each group of occu- 
pations has been dispensed with aitOffAher. 


SOURCE OF SUPPLEMENTARY INSTRUCTiONS 

Cengus of India 2932. Vot VIII, Bombay 
Preiidency, Part i, p 229. 

1921 

Column 9 (Principal occupation of actual 
workers) —Entev the principal means of liveli* 
hood of all persons who actually do work or cany 
on business, whether personally or by means <» 
sersants or who live on house-rent, pension, etc. 
Enter the exact occupation and avoid vague tenne 
such as "service" or "writing" or '^labour". For 
example in the case of labour, say wbelipr in 
the Aelds, or in a coal mine, or Jute faelofy, or 
cotton mill or lac factory, or earth-work, eite Ir 
the case of agriculture distingubh be t wee n per- 
sons who receive rent end thoee pay rent.* If 
a person makes the articles he sells he should 
be entered as "maker and seller" of them. Women 
and children who work at any occupetion whidi 
helps to augment the family income must be 
entered In column 9 under that occupation and 
not in Column 11. 0>lumn 9 will be blank lor 
dependants. 

Column 10 (Subsldiaiy oocupatloo of aetuoi 
worlEer8>,-*-Bnter here any occupation whSeb actual 
workers pustue at any time of the year to addi- 
tion to their prlndpel ocpu p atton. Thus II a pm* 
son lives prindpel^ by m eemfnii •• a 
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man, but partly also by Ashing, the word *'boat- 
man will be entered in Columan 9 and “flsher- 
**iK**j Column 10. If an actual worker has no 
a^itional occupation, the column will be left blank. 
This column will be blank for dependants. 

Column 11 (Means of subsistence of depen- 
dants). — ^For children and women and old or infirm 
persons who do not work either personally or by 
means of servants-, enter the principal occupation 
of the person who supports them. This column 
will be blank for actual workers. 

In the instructions to the superior census stall, 
these rules were thus amplified: — 

“The entry of occupation in columns 9 to 11 
is another matter requiring special care. Only 
those women and children will be shown as 
workers who help to augment the family income. 

A woman who looks after her house and cooks 
the food is not a worker but a dependant. But 
a wornan who collects and sells fire-wood or cow- 
dung is thereby adding to the family income, and 
should be shown as a worker. So also a woman 
who regularly assists her husband in his work 
(e.p., the wife of a potter who fetches the clay 
from which he makes his pots), but not one who 
merely, renders a little occassiona? help. A boy who 
sometimes looks after his father’s cattle is a 
dependant, but one who is a regular cowherd 
should be recorded as such in column 9. Boys at 
school or college should be entered as dependants. 
Dependants on a joint family, the members of 
which follow dilTerent avocations, should be 
entered in column 11 under the occupation of the 
member who contributes most largely to the family 
income. 

“Domestic servants must be entered in column 
9, as cook, bhisti, etc., and not in column 11 as 
dependant on their master’s occupation. Persons 
temporarily out of employ should be shown as 
following their previous occupation. 

“Whenever large gangs of coolies are employed 
on earthwork of any kind, special instructions 
should be given to the census staff to enter not 
only the word ‘earthwork’ but also the nature of 
the undertaking (railway, road, canal, etc.) in con- 
nection with which it is being done. 

“Where a man has two occupations, the princi- 
pal one is that on which he relies mainly for his 
supfMrt and from which he gets the major part 
of his income. A subsidiary occupation should be 
entered if followed at any time of the year. Only 
one subsidiary occupation (the most important 
one) should be entered in column 10. 

Note. — In cases where a person with private 
means follows some occupation, that occupation 
should be entered in column 9 and the source of 
his private income in column 10. 

“Stress must be laid on the importance of 
avoiding vague words like ‘labour’ or ‘service’ or 
‘shopkeeping*. The Enumerator must enter the 
exact kind of labour or service, and the nature of 
the goods sold. In the case of service, it is neces- 
sary, not merely to distinguish Government ser- 
vice, railway service, municipal service, village ser- 
vice, service in a shop or office, and domestic ser- 
vice, etc., but also to show the exact occupation 
followed, c.p., in the case of Government service, 
whether Collector or Army Officer, or Civil COurt 

• If any further sub-division of agriculturlstlfl ia 

have to be made lor it in this w 


clerk or Police Inspector etc. In the case of 
clerks, the ocupation of their employer must be 
shown, c.p.. lawyer’s clerk. Persons living on agri- 
culture must be distinguished as landlords or rent 
receivers, and actual cultivators or rent payers. 
Where a person cultivates part of his land and 
sublets part, he should be shown in coAimn 9 as a 
cultivator and in column 10 as a landlord, if he 
gets the greater part of his income from the land 
which he cultivates himself, and vice versa. 
Gardeners and growers of special products, such 
as betel, cocoanut, etc., must be shown as such 
Persons whose income is derived from the rent of 
houses or land in towns should be distinguished 
from those who derive it frpm agricultura* land”. 

1911 

(9) (Principal occupation of Actual Workers).— 
Enter prlnripal means of livelihood of all persons 
who actually do work or carry on business, whether 
personally or by means of servants, or who live 
on house rent, pension, etc. Enter the exact occu- 
pation and aviod vague terms such as “service**, 
or “writing” or “labour”. For example, in the 
case of labour say whether in the fields, or in a 
mine or cotton mil! or factory or earthwork, ^c. 
In the case of a|?ricullure, distinguish between 
persons who receive rent and those who pay rent. 
If a person makes the articles he sells he should 
be entered as “maker and seller” of them. Women 
and children who work at any tM cupation which 
helps to augment the family income must be 
entered in Column 9 under that occupation and 
not in column 11. Column 9 will be blank for 
dependants. 

(10) (Subsidiary Occupation of Actual Workers). 
— E^ter here any o<*cupation which actual workers 
number at any time of the year in addition to their 
principal occupation. Thus if a person lives prin- 
cipally by his earnings as a boat man, but partly 
also by fishing, the word “boat man” will be 
entered in Column 9 and “fisherman** in Column 
10. If an actual worker has no additional occupa- 
tion, enter in Ckilumri 10 the word “none”. This 
column will be blank for dependants. 

(11) For children and women and old and infirm 
persons who do not work, either personally or by 
means or servants, enter the principal occupation 
of the person who supports them. This column 
will be blank for actual workers. 

SOURCE: (1911): — ^Bombay Town and Island 
Census, 1911 Enumerators Handbook. 

The supplementary instructions to the superior 
staff as issued in 1921 were also issued in 1911. 

1901 

At the present census three columns were pn>- 
vided, as noted in the margin, two for the princi- 
pal and subsidiary occupations, respectively, of 
actual, workers, and the third for the means of 
subsistence of dependants, or persons supported by 
the labour of others. The instructions for filling 
in these three columns were as follows; — 


Ocoupatim 

Subtlsipn 

Wf 

\ or Means of 
oe of actual 
srkera 

Muans of subslstenoa of 
dape pdaats o^tftual 

Prinolpal 

Subsidiary 


9 

10 

• 


contemplated in any piovince, provision will 
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“Column 9 (Principal occupation of actual 
workers). — Enter the principal occuptation or 
means of livelihood of all persons who actually 
do work or carry on business, whether personally 
or by means of servants, or who live on private 
property such as house-rent, pension, etc. The 
column will be blank for dependants 

“Column 10 (Subsidiary oi'cupation of actual 
workers). — Enter here any occupation which actual 
workers pursue in addition to their principal occu- 
pation. If they have no such additional occupa- 
tion, enter in this column the word ‘none*. The 
column Will be blank for dependants". 

“Column 11 (Means uf subsistence of depen- 
dants). — For those who do not work or carr> on 
business, either personally or hy meanf. of .ser- 
vants, and who own no private property, enter 
the principal occupation of the head of the family 
or of the person who support.*^ them. The cc*luraii 
will be blank for actual workers". 


In the instructions to .supervisors these rules 
were thus amplified: — 

‘In column 9 genera! or indelinite terms such 
as ‘service’, ‘shop-keeping’, ‘writing’, ‘labour^, etc., 
must be avoided. The enumerator should lind 
out and slate the exact kind ol service, the goods 
sold, the class of writing or labour". 


“If a man says his occupation is service, it is 
necessary to distinguish: — 

(1) Government service, (2) Railway service, 
(«) Municipal service, and (4) Village .service, 
stating his rank and the nature of his work. 


“In the case of domestic service the enumera- 
tor must state precisely the kind of service render- 
ed. Pensioners should be shown as military or 
civil, as the case may be. Persons who live on 
the rent of lands or buildings in towns should be 
entered as landlords. Persons who live on money 
lent at interest or on stock. bond.s, or other 
securities, should be shown as capitalists. 

“In the case of agriculture distinguish.— ( 1 ) Rent 
receivers, (2) actual cultivators, including sharer., 
and (3) field labourers, separating th^ regulady 
employed from those who work by the day or by 
the job. Gardeners and growers of special products 
such as tea. betel etc., should be entered sepa- 
rately. In the case of labourers, not l^lng agrl- 
cultual labourers, distinguish 
labourers in mines, and operatives In mills, etc , 
stating the kind of mill or fact^ory, s^^^h as jute 
mUifi silk factories, etc. In the case of clerks 
the cJccupation of the clerk’s employer should 
noted?^ Accountants, cashiers. 
etc should be shown separately. In the case of 
traders the kind of trade should be carefully 
and it shou.M be statrt whethw 
Sate what they deal in. In the case of large 
maniifactiires show the proprietor as a inanufaC" 
w wd^eSTtte b«n?h of manufwtare. aa 
“ ^aniifa rture. etc. For minor industries 
riate prteiseiy the nature of the work done, fw 
examDie whether a weaver weaves ^ton, s^ 
SSSSs ^T whether a bangle^ker makes 
SSffi ofglass or lac, and so on. 

‘•PW««s. engaged in 1^ 5! 


carefiiUy JWtaguWhed ^ 

mUte. whether 


„««. i^whedier' under 

2}i]jQpean or native manageinent. 


“Women and children who work at any oectiw 
tiufi. of whatever kind not being an amusanmt 
ur of a purely domestic v'^haracter, euch as coolang« 
must be entered in this column, whither they earn 
wages or not. If a nuin has itve^ subsidiary 
occupations, the eiiuincrutor sliouldthydHr In column 
10, only that ori which spends the most timee in 
the caie of iiependanU of a joint family, several 
member, of which earn money, he should enter 
ill column II the principal occupation of the 
eldest. Servants should not lie shown as depen- 
dant 0*1 the occupation uf theii master* . 

Apart from th^ arrangeineiit of columns, the 
main point of riiiT«;rct'(*e between the two sets of 
instructions i; that in ZtfOl dual occupations were 
entercii only wlicre one of them was connected 
with agncultun?. whereas at the present cenmii, 
the entry uf u!l dual oc'cupatlons was provided for* 


1891 


KLihE II --Column 11 (Occupation or means 
of sulisiMeiuv). I Read this rule very carefully, 
und uslc the suficrvifior about all cases which seem 
doubtful to you.)— Enter here the exact occupa- 
tion or means of livelihood of all males and 
iemulcs who do work or live on private property 
.such a.s h(»usc-rent, pemsion. etc. In the case m 
childicii and women who do no work, enter the 
occupation of the head of their family, or of the 
ptT.son who hup|>ortf» them, adding the WJ^ 
“dc|)endcnt". but do not leave this column unfliled 
lor nny one. even an infant. If a person have 
two or more occupations, enter only the chief ente, 
except when a person owns or cultivates land in 
addition to another occupation, when both should 
be entered 


No vague terms should be used, such as “s,. 
vice’’, “Government service”, “Shopkeeping *, 
“writing", or "labour", etc. ; but the exact ser- 
vice, the goods sold, the class of writing or labour 
must bv slatc-d. When a person’s occmpatlm te 
connected with agriculture It should be steted 
whether the land is cultivated In person or all 
let U> tenants ; If ha be an agricultural lal^m, 
it should be stated whether he be engaged ^ the 
month or jrear, or Is a daily field-labourer. WomOT 
who earn money by o<’cup«llons independent of 
their husbands, such as selling firewood, cowdung- 
cakes g-^ass. or by rice-poundlng, weaving or 
doing nouse-work for wages, should be ihoum 
under those occupations. If a person malm me 
articles he sells, he should be entered as naaktf 
and .seller” of them. If a person Uvea on alms, it 
should be stated whether he is a religious mmi- 
cant or an ordinary beggar. Whwf 
Government. Railway, or Munlc^ tervlc# tte 
special service should be entered jfifft, pra* the 


—Railway. ^ 

If a person be temporarily out of amploy, entet 
the last or ordinary occupation. 


1881 

16. Column lO.-Only «uch Ptrwni y 
diown to thli cohmm as aet«ial& do wort con^ 
butina to the family income. Mere 
to % oMpattow, 

woman to to atom to Ibis jWtog 
Uw nraduoa of ttoir latour la ngulailr toMOrt 
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to market. When a person has two or more occu- 
pations, he should be entered as following the 
occupation whence his income is chiefly derived 
(but if he combines agriculture with any other 
profession or trade, such as that of vakeel or 
money-lander, carpenter or smith, both occupa- 
tions should be shown.)* 

General terms, such as servant, work-man, 


dealer, must not be employed. In each case the 
speciflc service or trade in which the person is 
engaged must be named ; e.g., watchman, office- 
messenger, digger, ploughman, cloth-seller. General 
expressions, such as pesha-i-khud, must not be em- 
ployed. In every case the occupation must be 
indicated by the common vernacular term by 
which it is known, and not by the Persian name ; 
thus, Kumhar for potter, not Kasgar. 


[•NOTE.— This addition was made after the issue of the general instructions.] 
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UM «f Aanii fw tha lab «f GavM 

AQAETA A 
AOEA— 

Nalloul Book Joool XMidl (te.). 

Wadhowo A Oo.. 4A. GivU Ubm 

BaowotI Lol Join. PobllAlnn, MoMKotn (Botl). 

Biigltoli Hook Oopot, SoAor Boaor, Agm Ooail. <Bott). 

'^”**“* 0«w»i Slora. N«*l 

AHHIDABAD— 

Bolgovtad Cttbor Oou A Oo.. Ooodhl Boad (Bm.^ 

OliMidro Kaot Ohlnua Lai Vora. Qaadhl BoadlBM ) 

Now Oidar Book Oo., BUU BriSSMCBeT). ^ 

MakoloD Bros., Opp. KkadU P^loa Uato (BmII. 

Talklaa, PalUiar Kuva. Bailor B«iad 

\rMBB^ 

Hook-Land, 683, Sfadar Qata (Bag.). 

Bajpntana Book Houaa, SUUon Hoad (Boa.). 

Law Bo>k Uouao, 371, katkl Bkala (Bag ). 

VUay Broi., ICut^ary koad (Huai). 

KrUnna Bros., Kutohory Hoad (But). 

ALlOABH^Friends* Book House, aiusllin Ualvorslt/ llarkat (Hag ). 

ALLAHABAD— 

Suparintandant, Printing A Stationary, U P. 

KlUblstan, 17-A. Kamla Nahru Hoad (Hag ). 

Law Book Uo , Sardar Patel Harg, P Box 4 (Bag ). 

Ram Narain I^al Beni Biodho, 2-4, Katru Hoad (Rag ). 

Univorsal Book Oo . 80, H O HaMl(Bog>. 

The Unlvaralty Book AMnoy (of Lahore), Ulgln Road (Haii ). 
WadhwaA0o.,23,M G.ka^(But) 

Bharat Law Houso, 15, Mahatma (landhl Udrg (Rut). 

Bam Narain Lai Beni Praabad, 2-A. ICatra RomI (Hut). 

AMBALA- 

Kngllah Book D>pot, Ainbala Gantt. (Rag ). 

SotTi Law Houao, 4710. Hillway Hoad, Amliala Gantt. (Rut). 

AHBITSAB— 

Tho Law Boo _ 

a. Uupta. Agent, Oovarnmaiit Publioatlona, Near J 

Amaranth A Sons, Near P. O. BfnJlth Maadl (Beg.). 

ANAND— 

VIJayaStfl . 

Gharto Book Stall, Tulal Am 
AS4NSOL-D K. Roy A B. K. Roy, BookuUan, Atwal Building (But) 
BAKOALOBB— 

The Bangalore Legal PraoUtlonar Go-op. Soataty Ltd., Bar Aesoclatlon 
BuUdlng (Reg.). 

S. S Book Bmporlum. 114, Blount Joy Road (Bog). 

The Bangalore Prow, Lake View, Mysore Road, P. O. Box 607 (Bag.). 
The Standard Book Depot, Avanno Bond (Bag.). 

Viohara Sahltya Private Ltd , Balapat (Beg |. 

BCakkala Puataka Prau, Balamandlra, Qandhinagar (Bag.). 

Maruthl Book Dapot, Avanua Bond (But). 

International Book Koum P. Ltd., 4F, Mahatnu Oandhl Bd. (Beg.). 
Navakarnataka Pubos. Private Ltd., Majutio Glrola (But). 

BARBILLY’— Agarwal Brothers, Bara Basar (Beg.). 

BABODA— 

Shrl Ohandrakaat Mohan Lai 8hah, Baopura (But). 

Good Oompanlone Bookaallore. Pnbllehare A Sub-Agent (But). 

New Modloal Book House, 6 to, Madan Zarapa Road (Rut). 

BEAWAB— The Saoratary, 8. D. OoDega, Oo-oporaUva 8toru Ltd. (But). 

BBLOHABIA— Granthlok, Antlgnarlan BookaaUare A Publlahere 
(84-PargaaM), 6/1, Amlioa Mukherlee Road (Reg.). 

BH AO ALPUR— Paper Stationary Stores. D. K. Singh Rond (Bag.) 

BHOPAIr— 

Suparintandant, State Government Prau. 

LyaU Book Dapot, Mohd. Din Bldg., Snltanla Road (Reg ). 

- “ - 'll, (Bpp. Bhopal TalWee (But). 


Tho Law Book Agency, O. T. Road. Putllgarh (Reg ). 

Gupta, Agent. Government Publioatlona, Near P. O Majlth Mandl 

*.;and— 

Vliaya Storu, Station Road (Beat). 

“ * ■ Sa^n, Stn. Road (Rut). 


Dallte Books, Opp. Bhopal 

BH 17 BANE 8 WAR— Ekamia VIdfahhahan, Butem Towu, Room 
No. 8 (Rut). 

BUAPUR-Shrl D. V. Daahpanda, RaoognlMd Law Booksenens, Prop,, 
Book Depot, NauShlralahetri Ohowk (Rut). 

BIKANBBr- Bhandanl Bros. (But). 

BILASPHR— Shanna Book Stall, Sedar Baser (Rut). 

BOMBAY— 

Bo^, PrIntiM and Statim 
Ohulu Lantbm and Go.^ 101, 

OoKiperatprt Igok 


Intenatlonal Book jtenu Ltd.^^, lane, It O. Rond (Reg.). 



BOMBAY- 


D.V 


, iMUlnolM 

One GiS^Sm, IS l, 5l 


and Oo. ( PI Lid., SIR, Dr. DaiUhhal 

•iwHNr aus On, RaupaH Row (Reg.). 

N. M. TrIpaMd Prtaala Ll^ Prineau Sltael (Reg.). 

The MoiluirIJM Depot KW Road OtOI.)- 

P. tt. Rama UsIim and Sane, 147. Ralaiam Bhnv^ Bhlv^ 
Road No. B^lRutl. 

a Jamaadas and On., BiwRnellew. I4M, Pitneem 84. (Reg.), 




lado Nath and Oo., A*S. Danlat Vagnr IMvIl (1 

Anadatolo , 

IkMalnitNi PuhUdiMn, ts. BaU Bldg . Sir 
Uembay National Htakkry Soelaty. 
llo«ainw4a» amt Oo 16, Naalrla 
Aiiiao Tr^ng Da, Ji\ 7, thu Mlrahall, 


ih and Oo., A*S. Dailal Vagar IMvU (Rag.). 

Book Shop, Shop N4 im Boligl Sshhiwlioid (Rend. 

) Bonk gI, Aeeoelalloa food UlSt). 

^ “fa: 


04LCPTTA - 

4SMtidr|aa and Do . S'l. wi,«.hh 
Dau Gupta and Do. Lhl , 44/3. 


Baeharam iRa H erfaa Umu (Reg-)* 
iKjfii.)- 


Hindu Library, 6i»A. Bolaram Da AtfMMR§g!f 
M K Lalilri and Do P., Lid , Danega HtrutTioR] 
M G *laiiar awl Hons P Lit, 14, l)uikluC~ 
““ Nawman and Do. Lid , S, tihl Omirl 


^■i.u'sssasi^— 


S i^arkar and Hone P Lai., 
riiatikor Spink and (X» 

Kiriiia K L Mutwhoiadhagav 

K 1C H>v. P II >x Nn Utkin, DaloutU-tP (Rut). 

Sin P (> Dpadhyav, 77, Muktarain Babu HIrul (Eiit)< 
llnlvmaai Hook Dial , H% UuUngs Strut (Hull. 

Modern Hook Itenoi, 0. (*hi>wrlng^ Oaalra (Hut). 

Huor and ro . t85, Canning SI. (Kai ) 

H llliatui harlee. 40, DharamlalaSliUt (Hul). 

MukhulM* Library, to. Harba Milan Road (Ru.>. _ ^ 

Durrmit Literature Do . SOH. Mahatma Gai^ Road (Reg.). 
Tlie Book liepiielWiry. 4/1. Madaa Strut (tel goor), (Rut). 
selMiUnr iLKtk Aganoy. NalaJI SuhhM Road (Rut). 

' “*■ *■ 17/1, Baaku Daharl (iham J 


B i*liaiabr»i and 0«) 

tSSS^ (w.). 

.edhasa, 6^14, Hanehlia Ram Akrar Lana (Raio- 


Uellanoe Trwllng Do., 

Howrah ( Hut) 

Indian Book I»la(. Go., 6818, 

CALIOUT -Tonring Book itaU (Rut). 

GHANDIOAHII - 

Huiidt , Govt Printing and Stationery. Faajab. 

Jain Uw Agency, PUt No. S. Sartor No. tS (Ru.). 
liama NnwK Aganoy, Dookaalliirs. Sulor No. tt (Riig.). 
ITnlvanul Kwik Store, Booth 86. Saolor tS D (Bag ), 

Nnglbh Ibwk Shop. 34. Sulor tSD (But). 

MohU Bro« . 15-Z, Soalor I8B (Rul). 

Tandan Iknyk Depot. Shaping Ganlra. Saalor IS (Rut). 
Kalluh Law Publlahars, Sulor 88B (lUat). 

onniNDWABA— The Verma Book Depot (Rut). 

OOOHIN -.Saraswat Oorporatloa Lid., Falliarakav Road (Reg.), 

OUTTAOIC— 

Preu Omoer, Grleu Butt. 

Guttaok Law TIrau 


Prahhat K Mahapal 
D P. Sur A Bona, 
Utkal Mtoru, Bala 


[, P. B. 86 (Bag*). 


DBHBA DUN— 

Jugal Klahora A Oo., Rajpar 
NatloBal News Aaaaay, Pall 
Blahaa Singh and MahaUBa 
UUm Putak Bhaador, Pall 


mtra, Maagalahag, P. 

^ Pal Blagb, S». ( 
tlaa Baur (But). 


Chokhgwala (Rfi|*)» 


DBLHI— 

J. M. Jalna A Biolbeu, Mori Gate 
Atma Ram A Bone, Caahmara Gate ( 

Federal Law Book Depot, Maahinora 
Bahrl Bru.. ISS, Lalpat M Marlu 

Bawa HarklaliiM Dau Bedl (Vljaya 

Abata Kadara, Ohamallan Rm (RagJ. 
nook-WalL 4, Sant Norankarl Ooloay, F.JI, 1686 (Rag.). 



[Rag.). 

AieDAleid.P. R.SWe 


Publleatton Gantry SoMmaadl (Reg.). 

YongSian A Go., Nal Sunk (Rag.). 

Dtarsat Medlaal A Law Bodk Hour IMR UJpst Rtl 


LnwISSintafa 


, li. U. B. ] 


renal Book A SlaMoa» Go., IS. Ni 


(Rml). 




Hat of Aiatifar wto •CG^ w t— 11 •f luitoPrtlicXtotM — 17«2 <4 -cwi tf . 

DBLHI-comtf CODAftICA— Tlw BliAfvaU Pnm. F.O. JbttBrl TflaljA. Dt SMillblgll 

Kltftb llAhal *( Wholonle IMy.) P. LM., ts. PftU Bmu (lUg.). («><«•)• 

A PiibltalHW. P. B. KOLIIAPUa-lWiMa.litem Oi«ith BliMMUr. Itobadwar Boad (lUtt). 

K. L. OommorRlal Tech. Doolu, Rluuitl Nagar. KOTA— KoU Book Depot (Beet). 

AAwS^abUeliuig BA/IO, Aiwari BomI (Rout). KUMTA— 8. V. Kamat. BookMUen A BUUonen (B. Xanara) (Beg ) 


DRABBAD— 

lemag Oo-operaUve RloreH Ltd., P- O. Indian Hrhool or Mlnon (Hag.). 
New BketM Preee, Poet Hox 26 (Ko»t). 


Tlie Agriealtaral College ConeamorN Co-op. Hncleiy (llogt). 
Ktmenrapa B^iok Depot. Hubluie KoimI (llmt). 

Xamalakaya HahUva Maiidira of Pubihliora mid HookiwUlurH 

BERAKTTLAM- 

Pal A Oo., Cloth Baiar Road (ll<Mt). 

Boath India Trodoni, C/n. Conetitutioiiiil Journal (Hng.). 

FRROZKPUR— EngllMli Rook Dnnot. 78. JUoko Roml (Rfg.) 

OAiriUTI -BukMhada PiuUkalaya (flog.). 


LUCKNOW— 

HiKMihna Bahlijra Depot (State Book Depot). 

Halkrlahna Book Co. Ltd., Haxratganl (Reg.). 

Brltlah Book Depot. 84, Hawatgan) (Beg.). 

Ham Advani, HaaratganJ, P. B. 164 (Beg.L 
Uiilvoraal Publlehera (P) Ltd., HairatgiinJ (Beg.). 

RaHitirn Book Co., Lalbagh Road (Bog.). 

CivU A Military Uduoatlonal Htoree. 106/B. Badar Baxar (Beat). 
Arquarlnm Supply Co., 218, KnUabad Road (Beat). 

Law Book Mori, Amln-Ud-Daula Park (Beat). 

LUDHIANA— 

Lyall Book Depot, Ghaura Baxar (Reg.). 

Molitndra Brothera, Katcherl Road (Heat). 

Nanda Stationery Bliandar, Puatak Baxar (Beat). 

Thu Pharmacy Nowa, Plndi Street (Beat). 


CAVA -Saliltyn Sadan, Cautara Budlia Murg (Rtig.). 

OHAZIABAD— Jayana Riaik Agonry (Ruat). 

noitlKHPUR-Vhhwn Vldyalava Prakiutlian, Nakliea Road (Reg.). 

DITDUR— Thu Oenoriil Manager, Tim N. D. {\ Publlaliing A Ptg.Hiainty 
Ltd. (Boat). 

CUNTIJR -Bonk Lovnra Private Ltd., Kadrigiida. Cliowraata (Rug.) 
OWALTOR— 

Snpdt., Printing it Stationery, M. B. 

Loyal Book Depot, Patankar Baaar, Laahkar (Reg.). 

M. C. ItaYtarl, Prop , M. B. Jain A Drn<4., BookMullurH, Sarsfa, Laahkar 
(Real). 

HlTBLl— Parvaje'a Book Houan, Knppikar Road (Reg.). 

HYDBRABAD- 
Dlreutor. Onvt. Pmaa. 

The Swaral Book Depot, Lakdikaptti (Reg.). 

Book Lovera Private Ltd. (Real). 

Labour Law Pubiluationa, S7.1, Sultan Baxar (Ruat). 

IMPHAL— Tlkotidra A Sona, Bookaellor (Roat). 

INDORE - 

Wadhawa A Co., 66 K. 0 Road (Rug ). 

Hwarup Brother'a, Khaiurl Baxar (Roat). 

Madhya Predeah Book Centro. 41, AhUya Pura (Real). 

Modern Book Houae, Shiv Vlloa Palace (Heat). 

Navyuk Hataltya Sadon, Puhllahera a BookauUera, 10, Kliajuri 
Baier (Real). 

JARALPUn- 

Modorn Book Houae, 2S6. Tawaliarganj (Reg.). 

National Book Houae, i*ir», .Tal Prakaah Naraln Marg (R.) 

JAIPUR - 

Oovominen Printing and Stationery Department, Ri^aathan 
Bharat Law Houae, Bookaollera A Publlahera. 0pp. Prein Prakaah 
Cinema (Reg). 

OargBookCo., Trlpnlla Baior (Reg.). 

VanlMandlr, BawalKenalncdi Highway (Reg,). 

Kaiyan Mai A Sone, Trlpona Beeer (Itrat). 

Popular Book Depot, Ohaura Roata (Reg.). 

Xrlahna Book Depot. Ohaura lUata (Beat). 

Dominion Law Depot, Shah Bnildlng, P. B. No. 83 (Real). 

JAKNAQAR'-Svredeahl Vascu Bhandar (Reg.). 

JAMSHEDPUR- 

Amar Kltab Ohar, Diagonal Road, P. D. 78 (Reg.). 

Onpto Store!, Dhatkidib (Reg.). 

Banyal Broa., Bookaellera A Nowr Agonta, Blatnpur Market (Itext). 
JAWALAPUR-Sahyog Book Depot (Real). 

JHUN JHUNU- 

Shaahl Kumar Sarat Ohand (Roat). 

Kapram Prakaahan rmaaren. 1/90, Nnmdha Nlwaa Axad Marg (R). 


MADRAS— 

Supdt., Oovt. Preaa, Mount Road. 

Aecount Teat Inatliiitu. P. O. 70(), Egmure (Reg.). 

(*. Subblul) Cbotty «k Cu., Tripll<*anu (Reg.). 

K. Kriahnainnrty, P. B. 384 (Rug.). 

Prualdoncy llnuk SuppHoa, H, Pycrofla Road, Trlpllcnne (Beg.). 

P. Vardliachnry A (^o., H, LInghi Chetty Street (Rug.). 

Palanl Paruhurain, 3, Pyurofta Road, Triplloanu (Reg.). 

NCBU Prlvatu Ltd., IDQ. Mount Road (Heat). 

V. Sadauand. Thu Puraunal fkiukahcip, in, Congreaa Bldg., 111. 
Mount Hoad (Roat). 

MADURAI— 

Oriental Biuik Houae, 26R. Wuat Moai Street (Reg.). 

Vlvekananda Prusa Woat Maal Streut (Reg.). 

MANDYA SUOAR TOWN— K. N. Narimho Qnwda A Sana (Real). 

MANQALOIIE— U. R. Sohoneye Huna, Car Streut, P. Box 128 (Reg.). 

MANJESHWAR Mukonda Krlalma Nayak (Real). 

MATHURA -Rath A Co., Tilohi Bldg.. Bengali Oliat (Heat). 

MEERUT— 

Prakaah Eduuatlonal Rioroa, Siibhoa Baxar (Reg.). 

Kind Cldtra Preaa, Wuat Kutuhory Rond (Reg.). 

Iioyal Book Depot, Clitalpl Tank (Keg.). 

Illmrat Eduuatloiml Storua, Cliippl Tank (Heat). 

Univuraal Book Depot, Bookaulltnx A Nuw'a Agonta (Boat). 

MONllHYR— Anuaandhan, Minerva Preaa Building (Real). 

MUSSORIE— 

Cambridge Book Depot, The Mall (Real) 
lllnd Trudora (Beat). 

MUZATFARNAQAR— 

MIttol A Co., 86-C, New Maiidl (Beet). 

B. H. Jain A Co., 71, Abnpura (Reel). 

MTT Z APPARPUR 

SolentlAc A Educational Supply Syndicate (Reg.). 

Legal Comer. TIkmanio Houau, Amgola Hoad (Heat). 

Tlrhut Book Depot (Heat). 

MYSORE— 

H. Veukataramtah A Sona, New Statue Circle (Reg.). 

Peoples Book House, 0pp. Jagan Mohan Palace (Reg.). 

OeeU Book Houae, Bookaellen A Publlahera, Erishnamurthlpurain 
(Beet). 

News Pimera Bonae, Landidowne Building (Roat). 

Indian MTeroantile Corporation, Toy Palaoo, Ramvllaa (Beat). 

NADIAD— R. 8. Deeay, Station Road (Beat). 

NAOPUR— 

Snpdt., Oovt. Preaa A Book Depot (Reg.). 

Weatem Book Depot, Realdenoy Road (Reg.). 

The Aaatt. Secretary, Mineral Industry Aaaoolatlon, Mineral Houab 
(Beat). 

NATNTTAL— Ooural Rook Depot, Bara Baaar (Beat). 


JODHPUR- 

Dwarka Daa Rathl, Wholeaale Books and News Agents (Reg.). 
Kitab-Ghar, Rojatl Gate (Reg.). 

Ohoppra Brothen, Tripolia Baaar (Reg.). 

JUIXUNDER- 

Haioorla BroXw Mai Hlran Gate (Beat). 

Jatn Ooueral Houae, Baxar Banaanwala (Rag.). 

University Publldien, Railway Road (Rett). 


P. Box 100, The Mall (Em.). 
aahltya NikeUii, Shndliaaand Park (Rm.). 

The Unlverael Book Stall, The Mall CRe|T. 

Ra) Corpomtlon, Ra| Houae. P. B. SOoTohowk (Beat). 


KARUR^-4avl V. Nafvele Reo, 86. SriiiWaMpuiain (Beat). 


NANDED— 

Book Gentry College Lew General Booka, Station Road (Beat). 
HInduatan Ooneral Storaa, Paper A Stationery Merohente, F. B. 
No. 61 (Rest). 

Sanjoy Book Agency, Vnilrabad (Beet). 


NEW DELHI— 

Amrtt Book Go., Oonnenght dronra (Reg.). 
Bhewnnl A Bona, SF, Oonnnnglit Plnoe (Reg 


Bhewnnl A Bona, SF, Oonnnnrtt Plnoe 
Oentral Newa Agenoy, 88/90. Oonnengl 


Rmpke Book Depot, 878, AjigeuMRi 
Bngltoh Book gteiea, 7-L.'dniiMi[nM C 
Feotar CRMoid A Bone, 16-A. iSiaini^ 


Osfbrd Book A 
RamVrl^A 
SlkhPouCiilBg 


Oonnnn^t Plnoe (Reg.). 

SSi?®!! sss&Sai^ 

im,|SSMffAa0e (Beg,). 



iraWDILHI-eaiMr. 

taM|* Book Oont^ S4'90. Oonniuutht Clrtoa (Rm ) 

Uallad Book AMcy. Si. Bunli ImI Unrk^it, OimiMiiiSit (Em ) 

tooao K 11 .U iorol Booli (lUm) 

BoTom Vrad^ Desk Bondhu OupU liOMl, n«v>ii|liir (Km ) 
Book Depot, 1ft Lwlv Hiir«llo« Knnd (Re* ) ' ^ 

5** lodUn Ret S> tetT. LikH Unad (h^i » 

S?*!?.** ? ****“• Porlodlcele, Sty E Nnvtllm. P II tfO 

Ooniuaght Place (Kg) 

Mehra Brolhen, ftO 1 . KalkaJl (Rrg ) 

Lasml Book Ktoree, 42, Jaopath (k<it) 

Hindi Book Houeu, H2 Janpath (Unit). 

Poop^le Piibllahing Houa* (P) Ltd . Rani Jlianai Road <ll*p > 

R K Pabllahen, 2S Uaadoii Piira knrol Dagli iUrat) 

Hharma Rroe , 17 New Market, M itl kagar (lieu) 

Aapkl Dttkan, ftr>777 De\ Nagar (Unit) * 

Aanrodya Hervloo. IM1\ 1, Rohtak llnud P R iftJl (Utat) 

H Chandaon. P B Vo 1»U (iloat) 

The Heoretary, Kndiiratlon of AnwHlntloii of Small of Indln 

23/B/2, BrOhtak Road (Knat) 

ftiandard Bookaellora d Statloiiera Palam hiulnxo (lL«at) 

Lakahml Book Depot fi7, llegarpura (Kiat) 

Sant Ham Hookaellnm, IS Via Miinkipnl Market T«ah foloti) (Ueat) 
PANJfM - 

Slnghala Bonk Tloiiai, P O B 70 Niar tin ( him li (Utan 
Sagmiii flaytlev l)hou«l. flukHilUia d 7 Kun il il< Itnn tin (K 

PATH an RO r -Till Kiishna fliNek 1)<p»l M ilii nuiiir (It 


as oa 17-2«64~roNi*lt/. 

VARANASI-* 

dtndoBla f rlORda A Co . lutaka (Real) 

(Si«wfchaa|bnllaMkrtt8erleoOflleo,(lopal Mamllr Road, P B siRig ) 
niob Book OeatrolBoal) 

Kohlnoor Miorisi, Valv«fallr Bond. lAuikn (Beg 1 
BHD Book Depot (Beat) 

VRLfOHR A VenkhUumlillMi, Uv lliM>kMller» (Hrg ) 


VIIAA 4W IDA The Book A Bovlew (leiilre, Blkni Hcmd 4t«iiirntKi 

iM.-t) 

MsikfUPATNAM - 
Uui a 111 iiliira \Ula Bids tH«S ) 

B««tk ttiiin II tfi Main Euad (Rrs ) 

fill Andhra I'nlvcraliy Uenerar c a-o| Storta Itrt.JDNit) 

AIZIWAIUUAU Wda a t o iRraC) 


M AKHUA ^aart]f\a Bhandar, ItliorJI Market (Big) 

I for LontlSmh 

<)«• t of 111 lla Kilali Mahal JaBpalli, Onp India t idirr llosaii, Nftl 
II Ihl . II 

<i oflhlitt llt«l |if>|i f N )|a«^«iSN HiikS ( aliillta 
Jllk I I li iitHiitiK I t tr 111 iia ill I ondoat 1 oilla , I (•ikIoHiM'P.E 


PATIAT A - 

Hupdt , Bhupf ndrn stat 0 l‘roaa 

Tain A Co , 17, siiih Nn<(hiii Bazni (Ri„ ) 

PATNA - 

Suudt Govt Printing (Bihar) 

J N I* Agarwal A Co PadrI kl Havili, Itaahuiiiith Ithawau (lt«g ) 
Luxidi Trading (o Padri kl llavtii (Uig > 

Motl Lai Banal ai J)ihh, Banklpoii (Ril, ) 

Bengal Law 11 ouh(. Chowhatta (llmt) 

PTTHOKAGARH>-Manliaiil Piimthn A Sons (II hI) 


PONDTt HKHRY M m Honiat^ B mk Tl >iis< 0, Ru (p ) 

POONA— 

Ueornn Book fltall, Dicoan Ovmkliaiii (lirg ) 
imporlal Book Dtpol, 2(1(1 M G Road (li ) 

Intoriiatlonal Book Hirvlct IK < tan Gvntkhniia (Ktg ) 

Rika Boik Agmio Opp Natue dual, N«ar \ppii Ilalniuit (hunk 
(Reg ) 

lUllltv Book Dipoi 1)30, Shivaji Nagar (lliat) 

PT’DlTKOTf If flhr! P N Hnaihln ithiin SiTani \ (o 1 iihf Main 
Road (Kl at). 

KAThOT— Mohan Lai Doasahliai Shuh BoiikailliiH mil Siiiingtnt 
(Rtg ) 


Crunn Book Depot, Tlppir Bazar (Rig ) 
Puatak Mahal, tippnr Bazar (Riat) 

BEWA Supdt , no\t Stall Bmporlqm, V P 

BOBBKLLA — The Bourkila Ke\len (Rcat) 


S AH ARAN PC R— Chandra Bliarat Piistnk Bhandar, ( ourt Road (Krat) 
SBCDNDBRABA [I -Hlnduitan Diarv Puhllahera, Murki f sti<i t (Rig ) 
STLCHAB-Shrl NIabItto Srn, Nazlrimttl (Rig ) 


BIMLA- 

Rnpdt , Himachal Pradeah Govt 
Miners a Book Shop, Tho Mall (Reg 
The New Book OopoB 79, Tho Mai 


UHcg ) 


MNNAB — Shri N N Jakliaili, Agent, Timm of India Hinnar (Naalk) 

(Bog). 


RHILLONG— 

The Offloer ln-C»iargn, Aaaam Govt B D 
ChapU Bonkatall, P B No 1 (Rist) 

SONBPAT-UnItisl Hook Agency (Reg ) 

BBINAGAE— The Hoiihmlr Bookahnp, ]|rald(no> Road (Reg ) 


RUBAT— Shrl Gajnnan Puataknlaya, Tower Bnad (Reg ) 


tIBDCBIlliPALLI- , ^ 

Kitenn PuhUahera. Moalvr (Beg ) , . » . ^ 

R HriBknaMnml A Oo., Sft, Rubhaah Ghaoder Boae Road (Reg ) 
Palamlappa Broa (Beg ) 

TBIVANDBVIC— . ^ . 

International Bohk Dn>o*. (»*« ) 

Beddenr Preaa A Book Depot, F B No 4 (Beat) 

TDTIOOEtir— Bkrl K. Thtagamjali. 10-0, Pfanoh Obnpal Boad (Beat) 


Oo.»laalde Snrarapide (Beat) 

BoSk&MeJIsItftfSASi BhofNifoonnusen, Oo-ep. Soeletgr ltd. (Baet). 
DJlAUI-i>]iMUk€|KHMaook Dgpot^ BsU astg(Baat). 


Maltwuv Bn K/tfall Ih tOvfM 

*4 S \ )i Wlioehr A ( 11 , 1 • 7 kin Road, Atlahaliad 

(III I I Hr « k km R tail lllkftiiir 

lliggiiil iitiitH A ko I M M lint Roml Madraa 

M iliilil Singh A SiiisPrlvut Lid Mitliura RimiI New Delhi 

Fortf/gn 

SS F III iidon FntirptlM Private Ltd . Rathomaiidu (Nepal) 
SS II tl Rnl Igni I K RrlUia Knngl, fluvubokhaiwld Pridago* 
(ini , II >\ (un still I h'diii Id (HwMlen) 

R |H III! I V 'kl hriivi ring sinttgart, Poat 7 ' 10 , Ontenbergaira gl, 
stiiitgui N I 1121 HliHigart dan (Gnrmany Watt). 

Shri iMwir Siiiirairtnn^am 452 Rovoralte Drlv Apt. #• New A ork. 

rww 

III Pr pti tor liHil 4 iiln I ukalurtl Manaone, 40, The Ifal4 Ishore 

(1 akiHi I I) 


On Y anH B BastM 

rii* Hi a I () Ik (• •«( Ihrik Dipnt, Ahmnlabad 
111 \s tt (Mr il ir I Kli iinIi n ( ii(ri Kmdleawar Hoad, ndgniim 
Ihi I iiipi ivirti n( (Mill I Fiiipl i\nii lit Rzeiiang* 1»har 
111 \hhii IMiiitir I iMiiHi nr liX(inalon (ontri, Tolu Ground Mo I, 
) *lli|iiir 

fh (lit I Ntin/iii >n ( intri ( liih Rond Mnaellariiiir 
Jill IMr l ir hidinn ItiiriMi nt Mima, Govt of iMla, Mliilatiy of 
Alin K anil I in I, Nagpur 

Jhi \m It IMi ttor InlUNtrial Lvlinalon ( enire, NadlaA (CJlUBraO 
Dll 11 III (lirl Phot zlnrogrnphh Prtaa, ft. Finance Road, Poona 
(1 iM IiinlIngA Kinfiniir\ Knjkot 

Till o l/< Ixtinslon C*ntri Inliiatrfal Kaiaic, Kokar, RaiMlif 
Dii l> r I ir s I s I Indiiatrial Rati nalon I*! hire, ltdhna, Murat 
rill Hi gUirar oi ( nmpaiiliN Narn^anl Rollding, 87,Drabnttrnr Bzwd, 
( ul iitin I 

Thf lliglHfrar if ( ompanlea Kirala, DO, Feet Hoad, Kmaknlam 
Fhi RiglHtriii »l ( orniwnlea }f No M'ftMl, Mvdaogiida, Hyderaliml. 
Rigiairnr ol ( impniiKa Aaiiam. Manipur and Trinnra, Hhluoiij. 
Rtiglarrai ol ( orrtfiatiha Suidighi Inaliranre Bldg ,AJin«rll)ati Eaten* 
Niun Nin IK till 

Kfgiatrar of (orciianlfa, Punjab and Illniarhal Pradeeh, link Bond. 
Tulliindur ( lt\. 

UiglNtrai ol tompanlfi, Bihar, Jamal Road P(ttaa'l 
Kiglatrar of (oirtpanRa BaJ A AJnter, Bhrl Kamtu Praend Ifouve, 
iNt ) 1 Hir, . Bchom*, Aaliok ftarg , Jaipur 
Tin Riglatrnr oft oinyanlfa. Andhra Bank Bldg , t), IJnghl Cheitp St , 
P n IftiO, Madraa 

Tin Higistrar of (ompanlea, Mahatma GandTI Brad, WmI Cott 
Bldg P B )I4, Kanpur 

Tin Krglatrar of ( ompanlea, 15vi real )00 Marine Drive, Boolhay. 

Th« Hegletrar rt ( cibpanlm, 162 Brigade Bond, Banijwore. 

Thr Riglatrar of rom|«anl(a. Gwalior 

Amtt Dll (w tor Estenolon CenUe. Bhnii Boad, Dhanbad* 

Reulitrar of CionpanRa, Orlaaa, (nttaek Cbandl, Cattsil, 

Tin ResJatrar of (WpanlM, Gujarat Suie, Gejarat BanftiiMV Bldg., 
Ahm« dahad 

Piitdirotiun Divlolon, Sain Depot, North BIooIk New DelW 
Du 1>n\(lopiunnt roromloaloner, Rmall Beale Tndmtrlea, New Ddbl 
Tin G l/( . Dnienriilty Employment Barenu, Tneknow 
O I ( , H r H 1 Kxlenalon Centre, Malda 
Tin O I/C . B I R 1 Bxtewalon Centre, Hnbra,Talialarla,t^ffMiaBae, 
O J/C , 8 I S 1 Model Carpentry Mforluhop, Plyall INM, P O. 
Bnmlpnr 

o 1/C ,ll I B I.,OliroBtannliigBxtoiial(»OeBtre, Thnsm It, North 
Tonela Road. 0aleBtia-4t. 

OI/c;r t 8 1 BxtaBMoB Centre (Pootwem), oyeutta. 

Aiait DIreetor, Rxtanolon Centre. Hyderebad. 

Awit THreetor, Bxtanalon Oowtre, Xrlalina DIatt (A P.), 

The Ofteer, ItaSpiopmSDr BsdUHMNi Clg|M| BhiNMi, 

Morala 

^ Q I/Pt» In f ermi^ w JNwj^ BpdanAad. 
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RAINFALL OF ASSAM IN 1960 
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CLASS 

RORUUTION 

• 

VI 

Lmi Thai . . S.OOO 

• 

V 

5.000 .. 9.W 

• 

IV 

10.000 19.999 

• 

III 

20.000 .. 49.999 

• 

II 

S0.000 .. 99,999 

• 

I 

100,000 AbO bOovb 
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Rhino in Kazirongo 




Kyllang Roek—Khasi Hills 
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Brahmaputra Bridge— Gauhati 
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